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ragmatism  and  Moral  Force  in  American  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  President  Nixon  l 


Admiral  Mack  [Vice  Adm.  William  P. 
[ack],  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
374,  and  all  of  our  very  distinguished 
uests:  As  one  who  served  in  World  War 
[  with  great  pride  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  is  a 
pecial  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
cipate  in  this  124th  commencement  cere- 
lony  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  The  class 
f  1974  will  face  challenges  as  unique  and 
emanding  as  any  in  the  long  and  proud 
istory  of  the  Academy. 

In  a  letter  to  Lafayette  in  November  of 
781,  George  Washington  wrote,   "Without 

decisive  Naval  force,  we  can  do  nothing 
efinitive.  And  with  it,  everything  honor- 
ble  and  glorious." 

As  Washington  well  knew,  it  was  the  Navy 
hat  meant  the  difference  between  victory 
md  defeat  in  America's  struggle  for  inde- 
>endence.  It  was  the  Navy  that  meant  the 
lifference  in  the  birth  of  a  nation. 

Today,  in  a  nuclear  age,  the  Navy's  role 
s  just  as  important  as  it  was  two  centuries 
igo.  For  now,  when  the  American  Continent 
s  no  longer  an  isolated  fortress  but  instead 
in  integral  part  of  a  shrinking  and  a  troubled 
A-orld,  a  strong  American  Navy  is  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  maintaining  global  peace 
ind  global  stability. 

You  are  embarking  on  your  careers  at  a 
time  when  America's  Armed  Forces  are  mak- 
ing a  vital  contribution  to  achieving  a  goal 
of  fundamental  importance  to  each  of  us  here 
today,  to  all  Americans,  and  to  all  nations 


'Made  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  on  June  5  (Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June 
10). 


of  the  world:  the  goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 
This  is  the  goal  to  which  I  have  personally 
pledged  this  administration  since  the  first 
day  of  my  Presidency.  It  is  a  goal  to  which 
American  diplomacy  is  totally  committed. 
And  it  is  a  goal  that  can  only  be  reached 
when  it  is  backed  by  American  strength  and 
American  resolve. 

As  you  set  out  on  your  noble  voyage  as 
new  leaders  in  the  defense  of  peace,  I  would 
like  to  sketch  for  you  the  outline  of  Amer- 
ica's strategy  for  peace  and  the  important 
role  you  will  now  play  in  advancing  that 
strategy. 

Let  us  look  back  a  moment  to  the  world 
in  which  you  have  grown  to  manhood. 

When  the  war  ended  in  Europe  and  Asia 
in  1945,  America  was  the  only  economic 
and  military  superpower  in  the  world.  Most 
of  Europe  and  Japan  were  in  ruins — eco- 
nomically exhausted,  politically  demoralized. 
Leadership  of  a  whole  free  world  fell  on 
our  shoulders,  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not. 
Hard  as  it  was,  our  task  at  the  outset 
was  made  easier  by  our  overwhelming  ma- 
terial strength  and  by  a  strong,  unified  sense 
of  national  purpose. 

Around  the  globe,  we,  as  Americans,  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  halting  the  advance  of 
communism,  to  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment, and  even  to  encouraging  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  our  economic,  political,  and 
social  ideals. 

Simplistic  and  occasionally  misguided  as 
this  goal  may  have  been,  it  was  a  noble  and 
unselfish  goal  in  its  enthusiasm.  And  despite 
some  mistakes  which  we  came  to  correct,  we 
in  our  hearts  know — and  millions  in  Europe 
and  Japan  and  in  the  developing  world  know 
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— that  America's  contribution  to  mankind 
in  the  quarter  century  after  the  war  was  of 
historic  and  unprecedented  dimensions. 

And  we  can  be  proud  that  America  was 
as  generous  in  helping  our  former  enemies  as 
we  were  in  aiding  our  friends. 

During  this  same  period,  the  face  of  the 
world  changed  more  rapidly  and  dramatical- 
ly than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history. 
Fifty-eight  newly  independent  nations  joined 
the  world  community.  The  once-monolithic 
Communist  bloc  was  splintered.  New  centers 
of  power  emerged  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

American  zeal  and  innocence  were  tem- 
pered during  these  years,  also.  The  war  in 
Korea,  followed  by  the  long  war  in  Viet- 
Nam,  sapped  too  much  of  our  national  self- 
confidence  and  sense  of  purpose.  Our  own 
domestic  needs  commanded  greater  attention. 
And  by  the  later  1960's,  our  policy  of  trying 
to  solve  everyone's  problems  all  over  the 
world  was  no  longer  realistic,  nor  was  it 
necessary. 

America  was  no  longer  a  giant,  towering 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  with  seemingly 
inexhaustible  resources  and  a  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly. 

As  our  overwhelming  superiority  in  power 
receded,  there  was  a  growing  threat  that  we 
might  turn  inward,  that  we  might  retreat 
into  isolation  from  our  world  responsibilities, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  we  were,  and  are  still, 
the  greatest  force  for  peace  anywhere  in  the 
world  today. 

This  threat  of  a  new  wave  of  isolationism, 
blind  to  both  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the 
perils  of  the  future,  was,  and  remains  today, 
one  of  the  greatest  potential  dangers  facing 
our  country — because  in  our  era,  American 
isolation  could  easily  lead  to  global  desola- 
tion. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  alterna- 
tive to  detente  is  a  runaway  nuclear  arms 
race,  a  return  to  constant  confrontation,  and 
a  shattering  setback  to  our  hopes  for  build- 
ing a  new  structure  of  peace  in  the  world. 

When  we  came  into  office  in  1969,  this 
administration  faced  a  more  complex,  a  more 
challenging,  and  yet  in  some  ways  a  more 
promising  world  situation  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

While  we  could  not,  and  will  not,  abdicate 


our  responsibilities  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  free  world,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  time  had  come  to  reassess  those  responsi-  J 
bilities.  This  was  the  guiding  purpose  of  the  ] 
Nixon  doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  says  that] 
those  we  help  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free-  J 
dom  should  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  j 
of  its  defense  as  well. 

It  was  also  clear  that  both  pragmatism  and 
moral  force  had  to  be  the  double  prongs  of 
any  American  foreign  policy  in  the  new  era. 
A  sense  of  moral  purpose  is  part  of  our 
heritage,  and  it  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Pragmatism,  realism,  and 
technical  efficiency  must  not  be  the  sole 
touchstone  of  our  foreign  policy.  Such  a  poli- 
cy would  have  no  roots  or  inspiration  and 
could  not  long  elicit  positive  support  from 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress,  and 
more  important,  it  would  not  deserve  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

We  had  to  remember,  however,  that  un- 
realistic idealism  could  be  impractical  and 
potentially  dangerous.  It  could  tempt  us  to  | 
forgo   results   that   were   good   because   we 
insisted  upon  results  that  were  perfect. 

Resolving  Problems  With  the  Soviet  Union 

A  blend  of  the  ideal  and  the  pragmatic  in 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  especially  critical 
in  our  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  differences  between  our  two  systems 
of  life  and  government  are  sharp  and  funda- 
mental. But  even  as  we  oppose  totalitarian- 
ism, we  must  also  keep  sight  of  the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  life  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
equality  in  strategic  weapons  systems,  each 
confrontation  has  meant  a  brush  with  poten- 
tial nuclear  devastation  to  all  civilized  na- 
tions. Reduction  of  tensions,  therefore,  be- 
tween us  has  become  the  foremost  require- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  will  not  retreat  from 
its  principles.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  sacrifice  theirs.  But  as  we 
have  the  valor  to  defend  those  principles 
which  divide  us  as  nations,  we  must  have 
the  vision  to  seek  out  those  things  which 
unite  us  as  human  beings. 
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Together,  we  share  the  capacity  to  destroy 
forever  our  common  heritage  of  4,000  years 
of  civilization.  Together,  we  are  moving  to 
insure  that  this  will  not — because  it  must  not 
— happen. 

Slowly  and  carefully  over  the  past  five 
years,  we  have  worked  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  resolve  concrete  problems  that  could  de- 
teriorate into  military  confrontations.  And 
upon  these  bridges  we  are  erecting  a  series 
of  tangible  economic  and  cultural  exchanges 
that  will  bind  us  more  closely  together. 

The  American  people  are  a  great  people; 
the  Russian  people  are  a  great  people.  These 
two  great  people  who  worked  together  in  war 
are  now  learning  to  work  together  in  peace. 
Ultimately,  we  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  share  equally  high 
stakes  in  preserving  a  stable  international 
environment. 

The  results  of  this  policy  have  been  heart- 
ening. The  problem  of  Berlin,  where  our 
nations  were  at  swords'  point  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  now  been  resolved  by  nego- 
tiation. Our  two  countries  have  concluded  an 
historic  agreement  to  limit  strategic  nuclear 
arms. 

We  and  our  allies  have  engaged  the  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiations  on  major  issues  of 
European  security,  including  a  reduction  of 
military  forces  in  Central  Europe.  We  have 
substantially  reduced  the  risk  of  direct  U.S.- 
Soviet confrontation  in  crisis  areas.  We  have 
reached  a  series  of  bilateral  cooperative 
agreements  in  such  areas  as  health,  environ- 
ment, space,  science  and  technology,  as  well 
as  trade. 

At  the  Moscow  summit  in  1972,  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  signed  an  agreement  on 
the  prevention  of  incidents  on  and  over  the 
high  seas — a  code  of  conduct  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating dangerous  actions  of  the  cold  war  era 
and  a  code  of  conduct  which  has  already 
proved  a  success. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  reached 
more  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
in  the  entire  postwar  period  preceding  that, 
and  this  is  a  record  in  which  all  Americans 
can  take  pride. 

In  keeping  with  our  efforts  to  bring  Amer- 


ica's foreign  policy  into  line  with  modern 
realities,  we  have  also  sought  to  normalize 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  where  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  people 
in  the  world  live,  a  country  with  which  we 
shared  nothing  but  confrontation  and  dis- 
trust during  a  quarter  century  of  cold  war. 
Beginning  with  an  official  dialogue  opened 
in  1971,  we  have  negotiated  constructive 
agreements  in  the  areas  of  trade  and  scien- 
tific and  cultural  exchanges.  We  established 
Liaison  Offices  in  our  respective  capitals  last 
year.  We  expect  further  progress  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  have  also  succeeded,  as  Admiral  Mack 
has  indicated,  in  ending  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Viet-Nam  in  a  manner  which  gave 
meaning  to  the  heavy  sacrifices  we  had  made 
and  which  greatly  enhanced  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 
One  result  is  that  today  the  20  million 
people  of  South  Viet-Nam  are  free  to  govern 
themselves  and  they  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. An  even  more  important  result  is 
that  we  have  proved  again  that  America's 
word  is  America's  bond. 

We  have  preserved  the  trust  of  our  allies 
around  the  world  by  demonstrating  that  we 
are  a  reliable  partner  in  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty; we  have  earned  the  respect  of  our 
potential  adversaries  by  demonstrating  that 
we  are  a  reliable  partner  in  the  search  for 
peace. 

Road  to  Middle  East  Peace 

America's  unique  and  essential  contribu- 
tion to  peace  is  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  in  the  Middle  East.  The  hate  and  dis- 
trust that  has  for  so  long  poisoned  the  rela- 
tionship between  Arabs  and  Israelis  has  led 
to  war  four  times  in  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  toll  of  death  and  human  suffering  was 
immense,  while  the  tension  made  the  Middle 
East  a  world  tinderbox  that  could  easily 
draw  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
into  military  confrontation. 

The  need  for  a  stable  solution  among  the 
regional  parties  as  well  as  between  the  great 
powers  was  overwhelmingly  urgent. 

The  October  war  of  last  year,  while  tragic, 
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also  presented  a  unique  opportunity — be- 
cause for  the  first  time  it  was  clear  to  us 
and  clear  to  the  moderate  leaders  of  the 
Arab  world  that  a  positive  American  role 
was  indispensable  to  achieving  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  And  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  sent  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  to  the  Middle  East  to  offer  our 
good  offices  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 

The  results,  which  reflect  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  vision  and  statesmanship  of 
the  leaders  of  both  sides,  have  been  encour- 
aging. An  agreement  to  separate  military 
forces  has  been  implemented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli front,  and  now  a  similar  accord 
has  been  negotiated  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  For  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  we 
are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

Now,  the  road  to  a  just  and  lasting  and 
permanent  peace  in  the  Mideast  is  still  long 
and  difficult  and  lies  before  us.  But  what 
seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  roadblock 
on  that  road  has  now  been  removed,  and  we 
are  determined  to  stay  on  course  until  we 
have  reached  our  goal  of  a  permanent  peace 
in  that  area.  The  role  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
in  this  process  has  presented  a  testament  to 
both  his  remarkable  diplomatic  capabilities 
and  to  the  soundness  and  integrity  of  our 
belief  that  a  lasting  structure  of  peace  can 
and  must  be  created. 


Primary  Concern  of  Foreign  Policy 

In  surveying  the  results  of  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  ironic  to  observe  that  its  achieve- 
ments now  threaten  to  make  us  victims  of 
our  success.  In  particular,  a  dangerous  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  as  to  just  what 
detente  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

Until  very  recently,  the  pursuit  of  detente 
was  not  a  problem  for  us  in  America.  We 
were  so  engaged  in  trying  to  shift  interna- 
tional tides  away  from  confrontation  toward 
negotiation  that  people  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  overriding  consideration  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pattern  of  peaceful  inter- 


national conduct.  But  now  that  so  much 
progress  has  been  made,  some  take  it  for 
granted. 

Eloquent  appeals  are  now  being  made  for 
the  United  States,  through  its  foreign  policy, 
to  transform  the  internal  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational behavior  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is- 
sue sharply  poses  the  dilemma  I  outlined  at 
the  outset.  It  affects  not  only  our  relation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  our  posture 
toward  many  nations  whose  internal  sys- 
tems we  totally  disagree  with,  as  they  do 
with  ours. 

Our  foreign  policy  therefore  must  reflect 
our  ideals,  and  it  must  reflect  our  purposes. 
We  can  never,  as  Americans,   acquiesce  in 
the  suppression  of  human  liberties.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  reasonably  can  to  promote 
justice,  and  for  this  reason  we  continue  to 
adhere  firmly  to  certain  humane  principles,   ] 
not  only   in  appropriate   international   for- 
urns  but  also  in  our  private  exchanges  with   i 
other  governments — where  this  can  be  effec-    ; 
tive.    But  we   must  recognize   that  we   are 
more  faithful   to  our  ideals  by  being  con- 
cerned with  results  and  we  achieve  more  re- 
sults through  diplomatic  action  than  through    I 
hundreds  of  eloquent  speeches. 

But  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do, 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  very  hard 
questions,  questions  which  I  know  members 
of  this  class  have  asked  themselves  many  I 
times.  What  is  our  capability  to  change  the 
domestic  structure  of  other  nations?  Would 
a  slowdown  or  reversal  of  detente  help  or 
hurt  the  positive  evolution  of  other  social 
systems?  What  price,  in  terms  of  renewed 
conflict,  are  we  willing  to  pay  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  for  humane  causes? 

Not  by  our  choice,  but  by  our  capability, 
our  primary  concern  in  foreign  policy  must 
be  to  help  influence  the  international  con- 
duct of  nations  in  the  world  arena.  We  would 
not  welcome  the  intervention  of  other  coun- 
tries in  our  domestic  affairs,  and  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  be  cooperative  when  we  seek 
to  intervene  directly  in  theirs. 
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We  cannot  gear  our  foreign  policy  to  trans- 
formation of  other  societies.  In  the  nuclear 
age,  our  first  responsibility  must  be  the  pre- 
vention of  a  war  that  could  destroy  all  so- 
cieties. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  of  modern  international  life: 
Peace  between  nations  with  totally  differ- 
ent systems  is  also  a  high  moral  objective. 

An   Era   of   Cooperation 

The  concepts  of  national  security,  partner- 
ship, negotiation  with  adversaries,  are  the 
central  pillars  of  the  structure  of  peace  that 
this  administration  has  outlined  as  its  ob- 
jective. 

If  a  structure  of  peace  is  to  endure,  it  must 
reflect  the  contributions  and  reconcile  the 
aspirations  of.  nations.  It  must  be  cemented 
by  the  shared  goal  of  coexistence  and  the 
shared  practice  of  accommodation.  It  must 
liberate  every  nation  to  realize  its  destiny 
free  from  the  threat  of  war,  and  it  must 
promote  social  justice  and  human  dignity. 

The  structure  of  peace  of  which  I  speak 
will  make  possible  an  era  of  cooperation  in 
which  all  nations  will  apply  their  separate 
talents  and  resources  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  beset  all  mankind:  the  problems 
of  energy  and  famine,  disease  and  suffer- 
ing— problems  as  old  as  human  history  it- 
self. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  in 
February  we  launched  an  effort  to  bring  to- 
gether the  principal  consumer  countries  to 
begin  working  on  the  problem  of  equitably 
meeting  the  needs  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
increasingly  scarce  resources — in  this  case, 
energy. 

Out  of  recognition  of  the  tragedy  of  hu- 
man hunger  and  of  the  urgent  need  to  apply 
man's  technology  cooperatively  to  its  solu- 
tion, the  United  States  has  also  called  for  a 
U.N.  World  Food  Conference  to  take  place 
in  Rome  this  fall. 

My  trip  to  the  Middle  East  next  week  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  with  the 


leaders  of  the  nations  I  shall  visit  ways  in 
which  we  can  continue  our  progress  toward 
permanent  peace  in  that  area. 

And  then  later  this  month,  on  June  27,  I 
will  again  journey  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
General  Secretary  [Leonid  I.]  Brezhnev  to 
explore  further  avenues,  further  prospects 
for  a  lasting  peace  not  only  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  but  among 
all  nations. 

Each  of  these  missions,  in  a  way,  is  a  re- 
flection of  America's  broader  hopes  and  re- 
sponsibilities. And  I  say  to  you  gentlemen, 
these  are  hopes  and  responsibilities  each  of 
you  will  be  helping  to  meet  as  you  journey 
to  your  first  duty  stations. 

As  long  as  you  do  your  duty,  as  long  as 
the  people  and  the  government  support  you, 
the  America,  the  country  you  love  and  serve, 
will  survive. 

Today,  each  one  of  you  becomes  a  custo- 
dian of  a  noble  tradition  of  service.  As  the 
first  class  to  have  begun  its  studies  in  the 
post-Viet-Nam  era,  it  falls  to  you  to  serve 
in  such  a  way  that  the  graduates  who  follow 
you  in  the  years  to  come  will  enter  a  U.S. 
Navy  that  is  strong,  that  is  prepared  and  is 
respected,  and  above  all,  a  Navy  and  a  na- 
tion at  honorable  peace  with  all  nations  in 
the  world. 

One-hundred  seventy  years  ago,  after  Nel- 
son's great  victory  at  Trafalgar,  Prime  Min- 
ister William  Pitt  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
at  London's  historic  Guildhall.  He  was  hailed 
as  the  savior  of  Europe.  He  responded  to 
that  toast  with  a  brief  speech  that  has  been 
named  by  Lord  Curzon  as  one  of  the  three 
masterpieces  of  English  eloquence. 

Listen  to  his  words:  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me.  But 
no  single  man  will  save  Europe.  England 
has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and  will, 
I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example. 

Today,  170  years  later,  we  can  say  no  sin- 
gle nation  can  save  the  world  but  America 
can  and  will  save  herself  by  her  exertions 
and  will,  we  trust,  by  our  example,  save  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  world. 
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Secretary   Reiterates   U.S.   Goal 

of  Normalized   U.S.-P.R.C.  Relations 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  on  June  3  at  a  reception  given  by 
the  National  Council  for  U.S.-China  Trade, 
the  National  Committee  on  U.S.-China  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Scholarly  Com- 
munication With  the  P.R.C. 

Press  release  233  dated  June  4 

As  your  three  organizations  meet  to  re- 
view the  past  and  assess  the  future  of  your 
work  in  constructing  new  channels  of  com- 
munications between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  I  am  struck 
by  the  fact  that  this  relationship,  new  as  it 
is,  already  has  a  history.  Indeed,  this  hotel 
is  now  itself  a  part  of  that  history,  having 
housed  the  distinguished  Ambassador  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  nearly  a 
year. 

The  success  of  your  work  is  demonstrated 
by  how  strangely  difficult  it  is  now  to  recall 
or  to  account  for  the  days  of  prehistory  when 
our  two  countries  were  so  unproductively 
estranged.  I  am  delighted  to  see  Ambassador 
Huang  Chen  and  many  others  of  our  Chinese 
friends  here  this  evening,  thus  underlining 
our  mutual  desire  for  improved  relations. 

It  is  this  common  desire  that  brings  me 
here  this  evening.  This  administration  has 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Despite  periodic  accounts  of  sup- 
posed ups  and  downs  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions, there  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that,  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  we 
remain  firmly  on  course.  The  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  a  permanent  and  essential  element 
in  our  foreign  policy. 

A  primary  task  in  the  second  term  of  any 
administration  is  to  leave  an  ongoing  legacy 
to  its  successors.  That  is  our  purpose  with 


respect  to  our  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  United  States  has,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  an  interest  in  a  peaceful,  strong,  and 
independent  China;  and  no  policy  of  this 
administration  has  had  greater  bipartisan 
support  than  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic.  In  the  time  since 
the  Shanghai  communique,  your  organiza- 
tions and  the  counterpart  organizations  in 
China  have  begun  to  forge  links  between  the 
two  societies  that  inevitably  must  influence 
the  character  and  the  prospects  of  the  overall 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

You  know  as  well  as  any  that  the  essential 
differences  between  the  social  systems  and 
foreign  policies  of  our  two  countries  compli- 
cate the  job  of  developing  communications. 
You  know  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  smooth  and  unchecked  progression. 

Communication  at  its  best,  as  Samuel  But- 
ler said,  is,  like  a  painting,  a  compromise 
with  impossibilities.  But  the  painting  is  tak- 
ing shape.  As  a  result  of  the  commercial, 
scholarly,  artistic,  and  athletic  exchanges 
conducted  by  your  three  organizations,  some 
of  our  country's  most  talented  and  most  in- 
fluential men  and  women  have  achieved  a 
far  greater  understanding  of  the  people  of 
China  and  their  goals.  Through  this  process 
of  understanding,  immeasurable  strength  has 
been  added  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  our 
policy:  That  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  China  must  continue  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican interest  in  closer  ties  with  the  People's 
Republic  is  firm. 

You  have  our  thanks  and  our  continuing 
support.  With  you,  we  will  go  on  seeking 
practical  steps  to  promote  trade  and  schol- 
arly and  cultural  exchange  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  mutual  benefit. 

With  you  and  our  Chinese  friends,  we  will 
make  the  Shanghai  communique  a  document 
of  truly  historic  importance. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  Agree  on  Expanded  Cooperation 


His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd  bin  Abd 
al  Aziz  Al  Saud  of  Sandi  Arabia  visited  the 
United  States  June  5-8.  Following  are  toasts 
exchanged  by  President  Nixon  and  Prince 
Fahd  at  a  luncheon  at  the  White  House  on 
June  6,  remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  a 
dinner  that  evening  in  honor  of  Prince  Fahd, 
excerpts  from  remarks  exchanged  by  the 
Secretary  and  Prince  Fahd  on  June  8  upon 
signing  a  joint  statement  on  Saudi  Arabian- 
United  States  cooperation,  and  the  text  of 
the  joint  statement. 


TOASTS  AT  WHITE   HOUSE   LUNCHEON, 
JUNE  6 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  10 

President   Nixon 

Your  Royal  Highness  and  all  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
from  the  United  States :  It  is  very  appropri- 
ate that  we  are  having  this  luncheon,  the 
last  social  function  at  the  White  House  prior 
to  a  visit  to  the  Middle  East  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  visit  is  one  that 
comes  at  a  time  that  we  are  developing  a 
hopeful  new  relationship  with  the  nations  in 
that  area  and  particularly  with  the  Arab 
nations,  some  of  which  we  have  not  had  very 
helpful  or,  shall  we  say,  close  relations  with 
in  the  past  because  of  events  on  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

But  as  we  welcome  our  friends  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  seems  to  me  very  important  to 
say  to  this  company,  and  also  to  say  it  to  all 
of  those  who  may  hear  or  read  these  words 
in  America  and  in  the  world,  that  America's 
interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  solely  and 
not  even  primarily  dictated  by  what  we  call 
those  pragmatic  selfish  concerns  that  usu- 


ally are  the  factor  most  important  in  foreign 
policy. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  might 
say  we  receive  our  Saudi  friends  here  in 
this  company  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  go  there 
because  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  oil  in  the  world,  and  we  buy  some 
oil  from  them,  but  a  relationship  between 
two  countries  bound  together  only  by  oil 
would  not  last  very  long. 

Our  very  distinguished  guest,  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Fahd,  brought  this  home  to 
me  in  our  constructive  discussions  this  morn- 
ing when  he  said,  "The  friendship  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  goes 
back  many  years  before  we  discovered  the 
enormous  oil  reserves  of  that  country." 

And  it  is  that  friendship  which  binds  us 
together ;  it  is  that  friendship  that  we  honor 
today;  it  is  that  kind  of  friendship  that  we 
wish  to  develop  with  the  nations  we  will 
visit  on  this  trip  and  the  other  nations  in 
that  area. 

And  I  can  only  say,  speaking  personally, 
that  while  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing to  Saudi  Arabia  before,  I  have  valued 
for  over  20  years  a  very  close  personal  friend- 
ship with  King  Faisal,  with  many  members 
of  this  company  who  are  here  today,  and  I 
know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that,  yes, 
we  have  interests  which  bring  us  together, 
but  even  more  important,  we  have  friend- 
ship that  will  last  long  after  any  interests 
might  disappear. 

And  to  that  friendship  between  two  great 
countries,  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  propose 
a  toast  today  to  His  Royal  Highness. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  rise  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Fahd  and  a  friendship  between 
the  Saudi  Arabian  and  the  American  people. 
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Prince   Fahd  T 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests :  It  is 
a  great  source  of  pleasure  for  me  to  find  my- 
self here  in  this  great  country  among  my 
American  friends,  headed  by  President  Nix- 
on. 

The  sentiment  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
the  President  when  he  said  that  what  binds 
us  is  an  age-old  friendship  is  exactly  the  sen- 
timent I  would  like  to  reiterate  and  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  this  kind  of  friendship 
that  we  have  always  sought,  that  we  will 
continue  to  seek ;  namely,  the  friendship  that 
is  not  based  on  just  things  material  but  that 
springs  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  role  that  you, 
aided  by  your  very  able  Secretary  of  State, 
played  in  trying  circumstances  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  bringing  about  the  achievements 
that  have  so  far  been  brought  about,  will  be 
immortalized  by  history,  will  be  chalked  up 
as  an  excellent,  commendable,  brilliant  mark 
for  the  United  States  as  such,  for  the  U.S. 
President,  U.S.  Government,  and  the  U.S. 
people. 

This  is  precisely  the  great  role  that  we 
feel  is  tailored  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  play,  because  it  is  this  country 
that  has  sounded  for  many  a  year  the  clarion 
of  freedom,  of  independence,  stability,  and 
prosperity  for  the  whole  world. 

The  Arab  world,  particularly  those  coun- 
tries that  you,  Mr.  President,  will  be  visiting, 
those  countries  are  looking  forward  to  the 
days  of  your  visits  because  of  the  symbolism 
unfolded  on  that  day,  the  symbolism  of 
friendship,  of  your  U.S.  efforts  to  work  for 
peace  and  prosperity  not  only  for  the  Near 
Eastern  area  but  for  the  world  at  large. 

Therefore  I  beseech  Almighty  God  to  guide 
your  steps,  to  grant  you  divine  guidance  and 
the  power  and  the  will  to  achieve  those 
things,  to  reach  those  goals  that  we  know 
you  cherish  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
for  the  world. 

We  realize  that  the  future  is  never  smooth, 
the  future  will  probably  hold  some  difficul- 
ties,  but  we   do   not  consider   them   insur- 


1  Prince  Fahd  spoke  in  Arabic. 


mountable  because,  given  the  stout  heart  and 
the  great  will  that  you  have,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  American  people  are  famous  for, 
there  is  nothing  you  cannot  vanquish  to  the 
good  of  mankind. 

Therefore  permit  me  to  propose  a  toast  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  His 
Majesty  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AT  A  DINNER,  JUNE  6 

Press  release  240  dated  June  7 

Your  Royal  Highness,  distinguished 
guests:  I  think  it  is  a  very  fortuitous  and 
happy  coincidence  that  His  Royal  Highness 
and  I  should  be  visiting  Washington  at  the 
same  time.  [Laughter.]  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  itinerary  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness, and  I  noticed  that  His  Royal  Highness 
returns  to  the  Middle  East  after  I  do. 
[Laughter.] 

It  has  been  six  months  since  I  first  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  His  Royal  Highness  and 
visiting  his  capital.  At  that  time,  there  was 
some  strain  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Arab  peoples  and  the  United  States.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  what  the  future  evo- 
lution in  the  Middle  East  might  be. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  on  four  occasions  with  His 
Majesty  and  on  each  occasion  also  with  His 
Royal  Highness.  And  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Middle  East.  Important 
first  steps  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
a  permanent  and  just  peace.  And  those  of 
us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  process  have  greatly  valued  the 
advice  and  sometimes  the  subtle  and  indirect 
assistance  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  will  persevere  on  this  course,  and  we  will 
continue  to  make  major  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  just  and  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  we  count  on  the  advice  and  coop- 
eration of  our  old  friends  in  the  area. 

But  in  addition  to  the  negotiations  that  are 
going  on  between  the  Arab  countries  and 
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Israel,  there  is  a  very  important  relationship 
hat  must  be  tended  between  the  United 
states  and  the  Arab  peoples. 

From  the  first  time  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
rity  to  discuss  with  His  Royal  Highness,  we 
;alked  about  the  problem  of  how  the  United 
states  could  give  expression  to  its  traditional 
friendship  for  Saudi  Arabia  and,  through 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  all  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

We  knew  we  were  moving  into  a  new  era 
)f  interdependence.  We  knew  that  there  were 
?reat  needs  of  development,  of  technological 
:raining,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  defense. 
And  we  promised  each  other  that  at  the  first 
jpportunity  we  would  begin  a  cooperative 
jffort  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

It  is  appropriate  that  it  should  be  between 
these  two  countries,  with  their  long  and  un- 
broken tradition  of  friendship.  But  what 
takes  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  of  significance  to  these 
countries  alone.  It  is  of  great  significance  to 
all  the  other  Arab  nations.  And  we  have 
pointed  out  to  His  Majesty  and  His  Royal 
Highness  that  the  cooperative  enterprises 
that  we  are  beginning  with  Saudi  Arabia 
are  open  as  well  to  all  other  Arab  nations. 
And  indeed  we  have  already  announced  the 
creation  of  a  cooperation  commission  with 
Egypt,  and  we  will  do  so  with  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

This  is  why  the  visit  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness to  Washington  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  of  us. 

We  have  had  extensive  talks  today  about 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  industrialization, 
of  technology,  of  investment.  And  His  Royal 
Highness  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  ne- 
gotiation among  adversaries,  but  a  discus- 
sion among  friends  with  common  objectives 
and  similar  purposes.  And  as  a  result,  I 
think  we  can  say  that  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  We  will  continue 
to  build  on  this  progress.  And  we  are  cer- 
tain that  in  the  months  to  come,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  the 
United  States  and  from  there  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Arab  world,  a  pattern  will  de- 
velop that  gives  expression  to  the  fact  of  in- 
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terdependence  of  the  modern  world — the  re- 
ality that  no  nation  can  solve  its  problems  in 
isolation  and  that  the  United  States  has  an 
interest  in  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the 
entire  area. 

So,  Your  Royal  Highness,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  today  with  their  Saudi  friends,  I 
believe  that  we  have  started  an  important 
project  whose  significance  will  grow  as  the 
months  and  years  go  on. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
our  government  for  the  understanding  and 
help  that  we  have  received  in  our  diplomatic 
effort. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  you  all  to  rise 
and  to  honor  His  Royal  Highness,  the  friend- 
ship between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States,  and  His  Majesty  King  Faisal. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REMARKS  UPON  SIGNING 
JOINT  STATEMENT,  JUNE  8 

Press  release  243  dated  June  10 

Secretary  Kissinger 

My  colleagues  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  would  like  to  express  gratification 
that  we  have  been  able  to  conclude  this  agree- 
ment for  wide-ranging  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  We  consider  this  a  mile- 
stone in  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
with  the  Arab  countries  in  general.  We  also 
consider  that  the  discussions  beyond  this 
agreement  have  deepened  the  existing  friend- 
ship between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States.  .  . 

Prince  Fahd  2 

This  agreement  augurs  very  well.  It  is  an 
excellent  opening  in  a  new  and  glorious  chap- 
ter in  relations  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  we  earnestly 
hope  and  pray  that  we  stay  on  the  path  we 
both  desire — justice,  fairness,  prosperity,  and 
peace  for  the  world.  .  .  Permit  me  not  only 
to  congratulate  you  but  myself  for  having 


2  Prince  Fahd  spoke  in  Arabic. 
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achieved  successfully  an  agreement  which  is 
the  culmination  of  talks  not  between  two  op- 
posing sides  but  the  brilliant,  successful  re- 
sult of  friendly,  amicable  discussions  between 
friends. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT  ON  COOPERATION, 
JUNE  8 

Press  release  242  dated  June  10 

Following  the  joint  announcement  of  April  5, 
1974,  in  which  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States 
expressed  their  readiness  to  expand  cooperation  in 
the  fields  of  economics,  technology,  and  industry, 
and  in  the  supply  of  the  Kingdom's  requirements 
for  defensive  purposes,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Fahd  bin  Abd  al  Aziz,  Second  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  Interior,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States  on  June  5-8  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of    State    Kissinger. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  high  Saudi  officials.  Prince  Fahd  met  with 
President  Nixon  on  June  6,  and  he  and  his  col- 
leagues also  had  meetings  with  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schlesinger,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Dent,   and    other    high    government    officials. 

The  visit  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  two 
sides  to  agree  on  specific  steps  to  strengthen  re- 
lations in  a  variety  of  areas.  Major  attention  was 
focussed  on  Saudi  Arabia's  economic  and  social 
development  plans  and  defense  requirements  as 
well  as  on  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
could  be  helpful  in  the  realization  of  Saudi  aspira- 
tions. There  was  a  broad  review  of  global  problems 
of  peace  and  security  and,  in  this  context,  the 
situation  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  was  examined. 
It  was  recognized  that  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing security  and  promoting  orderly  development 
in  this  area  belonged  to  the  states  of  the  region 
and  that  close  cooperation  among  them  is  needed 
for  their  security.  The  United  States  expressed 
its  continuing  support  for  cooperative   measures. 

The  visit  also  provided  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  current  status  of  U.S.  efforts  currently  under- 
way to  work  towards  a  just  and  lasting  solution 
in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with  UN  prin- 
ciples and  resolutions.  Both  sides  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  progress  made  and  expressed  their 
hope  for  continuing  early  progress  in  this  regard. 
The  U.S.  side  reaffirmed  its  intention  to  continue 
its  efforts  looking  toward  a  just  and  durable  peace 
in    the    Middle    East    and    noted    the    constructive 


support  it  has  received  from  the  Kingdom  in  these 
efforts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  His  Royal  High- 
ness and  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  on  the 
following: 

A.  To  establish  a  Joint  Commission  on  Economic 
Cooperation.  This  Commission  will  be  headed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Finance  and  Na- 
tional Economy  for  Saudi  Arabia.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  promote  programs  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  fields  of  industrialization, 
trade,  manpower  training,  agriculture,  and  science 
and  technology.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  this 
Commission  will  take  place  in  Saudi  Arabia  in 
October  of  this  year.  The  Commission  members 
will  include  representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  possibly  other  agen- 
cies for  the  U.S.  side.  For  the  Saudi  Arabian  side, 
it  will  include  representatives  from  the  Ministries 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance  and  National  Economy, 
Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Central  Planning  Orga- 
nization, and  other  government  departments  con- 
cerned. The  Economic  Commission  will  review  at 
this  first  meeting  the  recommendations  and  plans 
prepared  by  Working  Groups  that  will  be  meeting 
in  the  meantime.    These  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Industrialization 
will  meet  in  Saudi  Arabia  beginning  on  July  15, 
1974  to  consider  plans  for  Saudi  Arabia's  economic 
development,  paying  special  attention  to  the  use 
of  flared  gas  for  expanding  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

(2)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  manpower  and 
education  will  meet  in  Saudi  Arabia  shortly  there- 
after to  consider  projects  aimed  at  the  further 
development  of  Saudi  technical  manpower  skills, 
the  expansion  of  educational  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, the  transfer  of  technological  expertise,  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  Saudi  Arabian 
science  and  technology  program  keyed  to  the  na- 
tional goals  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an  expansion  of 
sister    university    relations. 

(3)  This  will  be  followed  by  another  Joint  Work- 
ing Group  on  technology,  research  and  development 
in  scientific  fields  of  interest  to  examine  specific 
cooperative  endeavors  in  such  fields  as  solar  energy 
and    desalination. 

(4)  In  addition  a  Joint  Working  Group  on  Agri- 
culture will  meet  to  examine  agricultural  develop- 
ment proposals  in  general  and  desert  agriculture 
in    particular. 

The  Commission  will  encourage  and  facilitate 
periodic  visits  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  research  specialists  drawn  from  the  U.S. 
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Government,  universities,  and  private  business  in 
jrder  to  supplement  the  operations  of  the  Working 
Groups  and  to  examine  specific  proposals  for  co- 
speration.  The  two  governments  have  agreed  to 
study  a  proposed  technical  cooperation  agreement 
aetween  them.  The  two  governments  will  also  con- 
sider sponsoring  an  Economic  Council  composed 
jf  prominent  American  and  Saudi  participants  from 
the  private  sector  to  work  together  to  further  the 
aims  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
two  countries.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to 
the  formation  of  a  U.S.-Saudi  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Council,  which  might  include  government  as 
well    as    private    enterprise    representatives. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  and  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Ministry  of  Finance  and  National  Economy 
will   consider  cooperation   in  the  field   of  finance. 

B.  To  establish  a  Joint  Commission  to  review 
programs  already  underway  for  modernizing  Saudi 
Arabia's  armed  forces  in  light  of  the  Kingdom's 
defense  requirements  especially  as  they  relate  to 
training.  The  Commission  will  be  headed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  for  the  U.S.  and  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Vice  Minister  of  Defense  and  Avia- 
tion for  Saudi  Arabia.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
Commission  will  take  place  in  Saudi  Arabia  in 
the  fall   of  this   year. 

It  was  agreed  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  consult  closely  on  all  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  To  that  end,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd  will 
remain  in  close  contact  with  each  other  to  oversee 
and  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  joint  com- 
missions to  be  formed  as  a  result  of  these  talks 
are  fully  coordinated  and  are  responsive  to  the 
interests  of  both  countries. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  visit  of  Prince  Fahd  not 
only  enhanced  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  but  that  it 
also  heralded  an  era  of  increasingly  close  coopera- 
tion. This  friendship  is  not  based  exclusively  on 
material  considerations  but  is  derived  from  mutual 
respect  and  intimate  relations  over  many  years. 
The  United  States  for  its  part  hopes  that  this  co- 
operation will  be  the  benchmark  for  its  evolving 
relations  with  the  Arab  world.  Saudi  Arabia  for 
its  part  hopes  that  the  era  now  opening  will  wit- 
ness successful  progress  for  its  citizens  and  for  all 
people  of  the  area  as  they  seek  peace  and  security 
and  the  transformation  into  reality  of  their  goals 
for  prosperity  and  well-being. 


Fahd  bin  Abd  al  Aziz 

Second  Deputy 

Prime  Minister  and 

Minister  of  the  Interior 


Henry  A.   Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State 


Under  Secretary  Sisco  Discusses 
Middle  East  Negotiations 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
Joseph  J.  Sisco  by  Bill  Monroe,  Richard  Va- 
leriani,  and  Barbara  Walters  on  the  NBC  To- 
day Show  on  June  3. 

Mr.  Monroe:  What  is  tiring  about  being 
with  Kissinger  for  33  days?  Is  it  the  long 
hours,  the  tension,  the  sleeplessness — the 
combination? 

Mr.  Sisco:  All  of  it,  Bill,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Monroe:  How  does  it  work?  How  does 
your  day  work? 

Mr.  Sisco:  In  this  particular  instance,  as 
Dick  will  verify,  an  early  morning  arising, 
meeting  with  the  Israelis  in  the  morning,  an 
hour's  ride  to  the  airport,  an  hour's  flight  to 
Damascus,  a  half  hour's  ride  again  to  the 
guesthouse  where  we  met,  long  meetings — 
six  to  eight  hours — with  President  Asad,  the 
same  flight  back  to  Israel,  usually  a  mid- 
night meeting  with  the  Israeli  officials,  wind- 
ing up  about  2:00  in  the  morning,  and  then 
our  work  began  in  terms  of  preparation  for 
the  next  day.  Don't  ask  me  what  we  did  with 
our  spare  time. 

Mr.  Monroe:  I  hope  the  correspondents  are 
relaxing  while  these  men  are  working. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Well,  it's  a  combination. 
You're  trying  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and 
you  can't  relax  entirely,  and  the  Kissinger 
aides  have  the  same  problem  that  the  news- 
men have.  That  is,  when  Kissinger's  through 
at  2:00,  he  can  go  to  sleep,  but  they  have  to 
stay  up  and  draft  the  cables  and  we  have  to 
stay  up  writing  our  stories  after  it's  all  over. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Bill,  I'd  say  this— both  Dick 
and  I  are  plugging  for  a  raise. 

Mr.  Monroe:  How  did  Mr.  Kissinger  do  it? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  first  of  all,  you 
have  to  go  back  to  fundamentals,  Bill.  The 
October  war  changed  the  objective  condi- 
tions in  the  area,  and  this  gave  the  United 
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States  the  opportunity — an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity— that  we  didn't  have  before.  And 
secondly,  I  think  the  moderate  forces  in  the 
area  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  achieve  a  settlement.  I  think 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  took  the  lead;  I 
think  that  it  is  significant  that  the  Syrians 
have  followed.  Hopefully,  this  could  be  a 
very  significant  turning  point  in  the  area. 
Insofar  as  our  Secretary  of  State  is  con- 
cerned, a  remarkable  rapport  was  estab- 
lished with  both  sides — confidence  of  both 
sides  in  the  kind  of  personal  diplomacy  that 
he  has  pursued  throughout  this  last  six 
months. 

Mr.  Monroe:  Would  you  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  that,  Dick? 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Yes,  plus  the  stamina  as 
he  goes  at  it,  and  you  heard  the  hours;  he 
stays  at  it  for  hour  after  hour  until — in  fact, 
I  think  he,  in  part,  ivears  both  sides  down. 

Miss  Walters:  It  was  reported  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  that  you  had  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Palestinian  terrorist  leader 
[Yasir]  Arafat. 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  Barbara,  I  have  had  no 
such  meeting. 

Miss  Walters:  The  new  Prime  Minister, 
[Yitzhak]  Rabin,  has  said  that  he  would  not 
go  back  to  the  1967  borders.  In  the  meetings, 
were  the  final  borders  at  all  discussed? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  Barbara.  The  specific  con- 
centration in  the  last  33  days  has  been  on 
the  separation  of  forces  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  Obviously,  as  the  months  evolve,  we're 
going  to  have  to  get  at  the  problem  of  what 
the  final  borders  are.  But  really,  our  efforts 
over  this  last  month  have  been  concentrated 
on  this  disengagement. 

Miss  Walters:  There  also  are  supposedly 
secret  agreements  which  have  been  written 
about,  to  one  degree  or  another — the  assur- 
ances the  United  States  gave  to  Israel — 
about  infiltration  of  possible  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists over  the  borders.  How  strong  were 
these  assurances  to  the  Israeli,  and  what 
does  this  mean  on  the  U.S.  part? 


Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  secret  agreement 
is  the  wrong  rubric,  Barbara.  What  we  did 
is  this:  We  did  communicate  assurances  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  There  were  instances 
where  one  side  or  the  other  preferred  to  give 
an  assurance  directly  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  the  other  side,  and  we  did 
that.  We  also  interpreted  various  aspects  of 
the  agreement.  We  also  made  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal that  both  sides  found  to  be  the  right 
compromise.  This  is  analogous  to  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  that  we  negotiated  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli agreement. 

Insofar  as  the  terrorist  problem  is  con- 
cerned, Mrs.  [Golda]  Meir  read  a  statement 
of  the  U.S.  position  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  Knesset.  What  it 
amounts  to  is  simply  this :  that  obviously  we 
think  this  terrorist  problem  is  a  very  serious 
one  and  that  it  could  jeopardize  the  agree- 
ment if,  in  fact,  it  were  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  What  you're  saying,  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  this:  that  in  fact  the  United 
States  will  be  the  final  arbiter  if  there  are 
serious  violations,  and  doesn't  that  really 
lead  to  making  the  United  States  a  guarantor 
of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  Dick,  I  don't  think  we're 
the  guarantor,  but  there  isn't  any  doubt  that 
we  are  going  to  be  directly  involved  if  one 
side  or  the  other  claims  a  violation.  We  are 
the  only  country  that  knows  the  views  of 
both  sides;  we  know  the  entire  legislative 
history,  obviously,  of  the  agreement,  and 
there  isn't  any  doubt  that  if  one  side  or  the 
other  feels  that  some  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment is  either  not  clearly  understood  or  has 
been  violated  that  we  are  involved  fairly  di- 
rectly. But  that  doesn't  make  us  the  guaran- 
tor of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Monroe:  Did  Syria  give  Israel  any 
unwritten  informal  commitment  that  it  woidd 
try  to  control  terrorists? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  here,  Bill,  we  are  in  a 
gray  area — and  quite  frankly,  I  am  not 
going  to  answer  your  question  very  directly. 
What  I  want  to  say  here  is  that  I  think  there 
is  recognition,  certainly  on  our  part,  that  it 
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s  a  serious  problem  that  could  have  an  im- 
>act  on  what  has  been  agreed  to  in  terms  of 
separation  of  forces.  Anyone  who  has  been 
n  Israel,  for  example,  in  the  aftermath  of 
Vla'alot  will  certainly  realize  the  depth  of 
'eeling  with  respect  to  terrorism. 

Mr.  Vdleriani:  On  that  point,  Mr.  Sisco, 
'he  terrorism  would  probably  diminish,  if 
not  vanish  altogether,  once  the  Palestinian 
problem  is  resolved. 

Mr.  Monroe:  Where  do  ive  go  from  here  in 
terms  of  the  Palestinians?  Can  there  be  any 
kind  of  settlement  in  the  area  ivithont  re- 
solving that  problem,  and  should  the  Israelis 
negotiate  with  them  directly? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  first  of  all,  there  really 
can't  be  a  permanent  settlement  unless  it 
meets  the  principal  concerns  of  the  Arab 
states  and  it  meets  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  Palestinians.  There  isn't  any  question 
about  that,  Dick. 

Now  where  we  go  is  much  more  difficult 
to  answer  for  this  reason.  You  have,  for  ex- 
ample, this  report  that  we  heard  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  emanating  from  Cairo.  The  Pal- 
estinians are  trying  to  determine  their  own 
direction  at  the  present  time;  and  just  as 
there  have  been,  historically,  divisions  in  the 
Arab  world  between  and  among  Arab  states, 
so  are  there  divisions  between  the  Palestini- 
ans ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  critical  ques- 
tions, I  am  sure,  that  this  Palestinian  con- 
gress is  focusing  on  at  the  present  time. 
They're  in  the  middle  of  their  deliberations. 
How  it  will  come  out,  of  course,  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Monroe:  Mr.  Sisco,  Mr.  Rabin,  the 
new  head  of  the  government  in  Israel,  is  say- 
ing that  the  Israelis  don't  want  any  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Palestine  terrorists  orga- 
nizations present  at  the  Geneva  talks.  Can't 
that  be  read  to  mean  that  Israel  doesn't  want 
any  Palestinians  officially  represented  in  Ge- 
neva ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  that  we  will  have 
to  wait  and  see,  Bill.  Candidly,  one  has  to 
take  all  public  statements  seriously — on  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  this  area  is  such 


that  when  the  two  sides  get  into  an  actual 
negotiation,  obviously,  public  statements  have 
to  be  reconciled  with  what  the  national  in- 
terest is  as  conceived  in  that  particular  coun- 
try. I  think  it  is  premature  to  tell  as  to  with 
whom  negotiations  will  be  conducted  in  the 
future,  and  I  think  we  will  just  have  to  wait 
and  see  how  it  evolves.  I  think  none  of  us 
would  have  predicted,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Monroe:  For  Geneva  to  work,  won't 
the  Palestinians  have  to  be  there  in  one  form 
or  another? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Palestinians  are  trying  to 
determine  for  themselves  at  the  present  time. 
I  gather  from  the  reports — and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  than  the  press  reports  that 
have  been  seen  this  morning — I  gather  that 
there  are  two  schools  of  thought,  those  that 
would  like  to  get  into  the  political  stream 
and  exercise  the  diplomatic  option  and  those 
who  would  like  to  continue  to  exercise  the 
military  option  and  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Does  the  United  States 
favor  the  presence  of  a  Palestinian  delega- 
tion in  Geneva? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Dick,  we  have  not  taken  any 
concrete  position  on  this,  for  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  instance,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Arab  states  and  the  Palestinians 
to  determine.  Notice,  for  example,  what  Pres- 
ident Sadat  said  as  we  left  there  just  a  few 
days  ago.  This  very  question  was  asked  by 
one  of  your  colleagues  and  he,  I  thought, 
gave  the  sensible  reply ;  namely,  that  this  is 
something  that  really  has  to  be  discussed 
among  the  Arab  states. 

Miss  Walters:  President  Nixon  is  about 
to  go  to  the  Middle  East.  Will  there  be  any- 
thing expressed  coming  out  of  this,  more 
than  a  goodwill  tour  or  cementing  of  rela- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  first  let  me  say,  Barbara, 
no  definite  announcement  has  been  made  as 
yet,  as  you  know,  but  I  think  that  any  such 
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trip  is  certainly  a  continuing  manifestation 
of  the  American  interest.  What  is  so  fas- 
cinating about  the  recent  weeks  and  months 
is  that  it  is  only  the  United  States  that  has 
really  been  able  to  play  this  impartial  role 
in  negotiations.  I  think  there  is  a  very  def- 
inite evolution  that  is  developing  in  the  area 
itself.  The  amazing  thing  about  these  nego- 
tiations there  is  both  sides,  both  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs,  feel  that  their  legitimate  in- 
terests have  been  met,  and  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident's trip  will  certainly  manifest  a  contin- 
uing interest  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Walters:  Speaking  of  impartiality, 
the  Israeli  Ambassador ,  Simcha  Dinitz,  said 
yesterday  on  television  that  he  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  impeded  the  negotia- 
tions. Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  they 
were  not  obstructive  of  the  two  points  of 
view  that  seem  to  be  yet  in  disagreement. 
Could  you  help  us  on  this? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
necessarily  a  disagreement,  Barbara.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States 
has  played  the  primary  role  in  this  negotia- 
tion, and  the  Soviets  have  not  played  the 
kind  of  direct  role  that  we  have.  I  have  no 
evidence  that  they  have  actually  tried  to  be 
obstructive,  but  they  were  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  same  way  that  we  were. 

Mr.  Monroe:  You  talked  about  Secretary 
Kissinger's  remarkable  rapport  with  both 
sides.  Are  we  getting  into  a  situation  where 
he  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  evolvement 
of  negotiations  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  of  course,  I  think  that 
this  personal  diplomacy  of  the  last  six  months 
has  been  absolutely  essential  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it.  Certainly  one  thing  that  any 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  weigh  is  the  amount 
of  time  that  he  has  been  away  as  against  the 
amount  of  time  that  he  would  normally  put 
in  here  at  the  office  in  Washington.  My  own 
feeling  is  this,  Bill,  given  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  really  the  major  issue  in  the 
world  today  internationally  that  could  create 
major  difficulties  is  the  Middle  East,  and  so 
I  think  that  you  have  got  to  weigh  really  30 


days  at  the  office  at  his  desk  as  against  this 
particular  achievement,  and  for  me,  there 
isn't  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  balance  of 
interest  weighs. 

Mr.  Monroe:  So  you  think  that  everything 
is  going  to  work  out  all  right.  If  something 
happened  to  him  the  whole  process  wouldn't 
stop. 


Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think,  obviously,  he 
played  an  indispensable  role.  I  think  the 
Secretary  himself  would  be  the  first  one  to 
say  that  no  one  individual  is  indispensable. 
I  think  the  objective  conditions  favor  an 
agreement. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Greets 
NATO  Parliamentarians 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  before  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  at  the  Department  of  State 
on  June  6.  Congressman  Wayne  Hays  intro- 
duced the  Secretary. 

Press  release  239  dated  June  7 

Mr.  Hays,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  that  my  visit 
to  Washington  coincided  with  yours. 
[Laughter.] 

It  is  always  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
speak  to  European  groups,  because  the  last 
time  I  made  some  informal  remarks  to  a 
group  of  ladies — with  some  reflections  on 
European  history  and  other  aspects  of  trans- 
atlantic relationships — the  results  were  quite 
startling. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Congressman  Hays 
that  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  organize 
the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
here  in  Washington.  We  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  that  on  this,  the  25th  anniversary 
year  of  NATO,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you. 

There  have  been  so  many  debates  in  recent 
months  that  we  sometimes  forget  what 
started  the  debates  and  what  our  underlying 
purpose  was.  What  started  the  debate  wasn't 
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really  a  disagreement  about  objectives;  it 
was  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  find 
a  new  basis  for  the  Atlantic  relationship  that 
would  make  the  Atlantic  relationship  as  vital 
in  the  next  25  years  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
25  years. 

It  reflected  our  commitment  to  an  organi- 
zation that  has  assured  the  security  of  the 
Western  world  and  that  we  believe  in  the 
new  period  of  international  affairs  in  which 
we  now  are  can  contribute  beyond  security 
— in  other  fields  as  well. 

We  felt  the  need  to  give  a  new  definition  to 
this  relationship  so  that  a  new  generation 
that  has  grown  up,  to  which  the  cold  war 
has  a  different  connotation  than  it  had  to  the 
founders  of  NATO,  could  dedicate  itself  to  a 
new  period  of  construction. 

Now,  in  the  process,  inevitably,  important 
questions  were  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  as  always  happens  in  family 
quarrels,  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  the 
disagreement  sometimes  proved  more  irri- 
tating than  the  substance  of  the  disagree- 
ment. 

But  if  we  look  at  our  relationship  in  its 
proper  perspective,  we  know  that  the  basic 
relationship  is  firm  and  that  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  going  is  clear. 

The  United  States  wants  a  strong  Europe. 
The  United  States  has  always  favored  and 
continues  to  favor  a  united  Europe.  We  do 
not  believe  that  European  unity  needs  to  be 
defined  through  opposition  to  the  United 
States  but  we  recognize  that  a  united  Europe 
will  not  always  agree  with  us — and  after  all, 
we  cannot  expect  Europe  to  be  infallible. 
[Laughter.]  And  if  a  united  Europe  dis- 
agrees with  us,  we  will  bear  this  with  pa- 
tience, good  will,  grace,  and  restraint,  for 
which  we  are  noted.  [Laughter.] 

But  obviously  a  united  Europe  will  seek 
its  own  identity.  We  do  not  confuse  the  Eu- 
rope of  Nine — we  do  not  wish  to  transport  a 
Europe  of  Nine  into  an  organization  of  ten. 
I  believe  that  in  recent  months  some  of 
the  debates  that  have  threatened  to  turn 
theological  have  been  seen  in  a  clearer  per- 
spective. I  think  there  may  be  progress  on  a 
NATO  declaration.  But  beyond  the  formal 
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documents,  the  discussions  that  took  place 
over  the  last  year  have  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  question  of  how 
much  unity  do  we  want  and  how  much  di- 
versity can  we  stand. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  expects  to 
cooperate  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  its 
European  allies  and  has  never  believed  that 
it  had  anything  to  fear  from  a  strong  and 
self-confident  Europe. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place 
about  consultation.  But  I  believe  that  the 
essence  of  consultation  will  be  reflected  in  a 
community  of  shared  purposes  and  when 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  convinced  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise 
consultations  will  occur  spontaneously.  And 
if  they  do  not  believe  they  are  engaged  in  a 
common  enterprise,  legal  requirement  for 
consultation  cannot  provide  the  substitute  for 
shared  purposes. 

So  as  we  have  gone  through  this  period, 
and  with  a  pledge  from  me  not  to  speak  again 
to  groups  of  ladies  when  the  press  is  present, 
I  think  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  some 
optimism.  We  believe  that  this  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  has  performed  a  very  major 
role.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on 
the  Future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  chaired 
by  Senator  [Jacob  K.]  Javits,  on  which  the 
Department  of  State  has  just  provided  com- 
ment, is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  con- 
tributions that  can  be  made  to  cover  these 
debates  in  the  alliance. 

And  as  we  face  the  agenda  of  the  next 
year — the  discussions  on  European  security, 
the  discussions  on  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions, bilateral  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  arms  race,  the  future 
evolution  of  the  Middle  East — we  should  be 
clear  about  one  thing: 

The  United  States  will  not  knowingly  sac- 
rifice European  interests  to  negotiations  with 
other  powers.  And  the  United  States  will 
make  a  major  effort  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  its  European  allies  as  it  launches  itself 
into  these  various  enterprises.  We  believe 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  that  we  can  both — Europe  and 
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the  United  States— play  a  major  and  sig- 
nificant role. 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  itself 
a  competitor  of  Europe  in  such  aims. 

So  as  we  look  ahead,  it  is  time  to  return  the 
debate  not  to  the  form  of  our  dialogue  but 
to  the  substance  of  our  dialogue — to  com- 
plete what  one  may  be  working  on  in  the 
form  of  NATO  declarations. 

But  remember  that  the  vitality  of  the  alli- 
ance has  been  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  its 
leaders  and  with  the  conviction  of  its  people 
— and  not  in  legal  documents  established  as 
formal  obligations. 

This  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead,  and  in  that  spirit, 
I  know  that  we  will  be  able  to  celebrate  a 
50th  anniversary  of  the  North  Atlantic  Or- 
ganization— and  we  can  look  back  to  this 
period  as  having  started  a  new  era  of  vitality 
among  the  free  people. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Bulgaria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Lubomir 
Dimitrov  Popov,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Nixon  on  June  5.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  June  5. 

Chad 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of   Chad,   Bawoyeu   Alingue,   pre- 


sented his  credentials  to  President  Nixon  on 
June  5.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  dated  June  5. 

Guinea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  Habib  Bah,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Nixon  on  June  5. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  dated  June  5. 

Sweden 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Swe 
den,  Count  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Nixon  on  June  5. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  dated  June  5. 


Togo 


The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Togo,  Michel  Messanvi  Kekeh, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Nixon 
on  June  5.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  dated  June  5. 

Zambia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Zambia,  Siteke  Gibson  Mwale, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Nixon 
on  June  5.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  dated  June  5. 
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Inter-American   Relations  in  Transition 


Address  by  William  S.  Mailliard 

Permanent  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organization  of  American  States  1 


When  I  was  offered  the  job  of  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  I 
accepted  it  for  several  reasons.  High  among 
these  was  my  conviction  that  Latin  America 
is  very  important  to  the  United  States — and 
may  I  note  that  when  I  refer  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica I  mean  to  include  the  Caribbean  nations, 
some  of  which  are  not  "Latin"  in  historical 
and  cultural  background. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  probably  the  area  of 
the  world  where  there  is  the  greatest  gap 
between  its  importance  to  us  and  the  atten- 
tion the  general  public,  Congress,  and  the 
executive  have  given  it.  I  believe  that  we 
and  Latin  America  have  enough  in  common 

a  common  European  cultural  background 

and  basically  similar  values,  for  example— 
to  make  long-range  political  and  economic 
cooperation  between  us  a  reasonable  hope  for 
the  future.  Many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  a  highly  technological  society 
such  as  the  United  States  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer — and  they  have  much  to  offer  us  in 
return.  And  most  importantly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Secretary  Kissinger  is  personally 
and  strongly  committed  to  real  and  produc- 
tive changes  in  our  attitudes  and  policies  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  past  half  century, 
U.S.-Latin  American  relations  have  oscillated 
for  the  most  part  between  "fair"  and  "bad." 
In  the  thirties  and  early  forties,  the  good- 
neighbor   policy   and   then   mutual    concern 


"Made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  San 
Francisco  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  June  6  (press 
release  236). 


over  the  dangers  of  Axis  influence  in  the 
hemisphere  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  shared 
interests  and  of  cooperation.  The  OAS  Char- 
ter, providing  for  a  structure  of  peaceful 
hemispheric  cooperation,  was  signed  in  1948. 
The  Rio  Treaty,  the  hemisphere's  mutual 
security  and  peacekeeping  instrument,  had 
been  agreed  to  the  year  before.  The  concepts 
in  both  treaties  antedate  the  cold  war  and 
owe  somewhat  more  to  Latin  ideas  than  to 
our  own. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  decline  in  U.S. 
interest  during  the  late  forties  and  fifties, 
but  the  phenomenon  of  Castroism  helped 
remind  us  of  Latin  America's  nearness  and 
crucial  importance.  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  during 
the  Kennedy  administration  we  gave  a  new 
dimension  to  our  relations.  We  joined  with 
the  Latin  Americans  in  a  major  push  to 
improve  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  life  in  the  hemisphere.  As  we  now  know, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not  been  all  we 
might  have  hoped  for.  It  did  inaugurate, 
however,  a  joint  moral  commitment  to  mu- 
tual efforts  for  economic  development,  a  com- 
mitment which,  though  somewhat  ailing,  is 
still  very  much  alive. 

During  the  mid  and  late  sixties  and  up  to 
recently  our  attention  has  been  diverted  by 
crises  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  by  our 
own  urgent  domestic  problems. 

During  these  years,  significant  and  some- 
times dramatic  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  whole  world  has  become 
much  more  interdependent,  and  the  notion 
of  autarky  has  less  and  less  relevance  to  the 
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needs  of  nations,  large  or  small.  The  dy- 
namic of  interdependence  produces  new 
opportunities  for  international  cooperation 
and  also  new  risks  of  dislocation  and  tension. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  to  divide  the  world 
into  neat  blocs  of  nations.  The  Third  World 
has  an  increasing  appeal  for  some  of  the 
nations  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  gross 
oversimplification  to  say  that  the  world  is 
now  cut  North-South  (or  rich-poor)  rather 
than  East-West  (or  free  world-Communist). 
The  world  is  more  complex  than  that.  But 
the  North-South  dichotomy  has  more  reality 
than  a  few  years  ago.  And  it  affects  relations 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Very  soon  after  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  Kissinger  began  to  move  to 
strengthen  relations  with  Latin  America. 
The  Department  of  State  tackled  two  of  the 
most  serious  bilateral  problems  facing  us  in 
the  hemisphere:  agreement  with  Peru  on 
expropriation  problems  and  agreement  with 
Panama  on  principles  for  working  out  the 
Panama  Canal  negotiations  demonstrated  a 
new  political  will  to  resolve  outstanding 
problems.  Somewhat  earlier,  we  also  found 
a  basis  for  agreement  with  Mexico  over  the 
longtime  irritant  of  the  quality  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado. 

I  was  present  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
early  last  fall  when  Secretary  Kissinger  in- 
vited the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  to  embark  with  him  on  a 
"new  dialogue."  He  suggested  that  the  Latins 
get  together  and  decide  what  they  would  like 
to  discuss.  The  Latin  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters met  in  Bogota  in  November,  decided 
on  an  eight-point  agenda,  and  came  to  a 
common  position  on  the  items  on  that  agenda. 

I  was  also  present  in  February  in  Mexico 
City  when  Secretary  Kissinger  met  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  for  full  and  remarkably 
candid  discussions  on  the  eight  items  on  the 
Latin  American  agenda,  plus  two  items 
which  we  had  added.  Some  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  attacking  such  thorny  prob- 
lems as  what  to  do  about  multinational  cor- 
porations and  how  to  promote  the  transfer 
of  technology.  But  the  most  important  thing 


to  emerge  from  the  meeting  was  a  new  spirit 
of  trust  and  cooperation,  too  long  absent, 
which  began  to  be  diffused  through  inter- 
American  relations.  This  "spirit  of  Tlate- 
lolco"  has  prepared  the  way  for  vastly  im- 
proved relations  among  the  Americas. 

Reshaping  Inter-American  Institutions 

Most  of  this  new  dialogue  has  so  far  taken 
place  outside  the  framework  of  the  OAS,  the 
traditional  regional  institution.  The  issues 
and  the  people  are  the  same,  so  why  has  the 
locus  of  the  new  dialogue  been  outside  the 
structure?  One  reason  stems  directly  from 
the  OAS  itself  or,  more  accurately,  from  the 
rigidity  that  has  characterized  some  of  the 
institutions  of  the  inter-American  system  in 
recent  years. 

For  too  long,  the  OAS  has  been  a  forum 
for  formal  statements  of  positions,  not  for 
solving  problems.  This  was  not  a  particularly 
suitable  atmosphere  for  new  initiatives  or 
for  the  freewheeling  style  of  the  new  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  second  reason  for  holding  the  dialogue 
outside  the  OAS  is  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas  are  not  members.  Guy- 
ana is  effectively  barred  from  membership 
by  an  article  of  the  OAS  Charter  which  de- 
nies accession  to  aspiring  members  which 
have  territorial  disputes  with  existing  mem- 
bers. Other  new  countries,  such  as  the  Ba- 
hamas, have  not  yet  decided  whether  they 
wish  to  join.  Canada  is  not  a  participant, 
and  the  Cuban  issue  has  proved  divisive  in 
OAS  forums. 

The  dialogue  among  the  Foreign  Ministers 
has  been  the  central  element  in  inter-Amer- 
ican relations  over  the  past  eight  months.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  have  either  been 
assigned  to  inter-American  institutions  or 
else  to  ad  hoc  working  groups  which  are 
being  set  up  outside  the  OAS  to  work  out  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  of  implementa- 
tion. 

If,  over  time,  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
set  up  permanent  institutions  outside  the 
framework  of  the  OAS  to  deal  with  inter- 
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.merican  problems — in  other  words,  if  the 
oreign  Ministers  decide  that  the  OAS  can't 
r  won't  do  the  job — then  we  would  have  to 
sk  some  hard  questions  about  the  future  of 
he  OAS  as  an  institution.  Right  now,  how- 
ver,  we  are  embarked  on  what  seems  to  me 
o  be  a  constructive  course  of  action,  that  of 
eeking  to  instill  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue 
nto  the  inter-American  system  and  to  re- 
nvigorate  and  reshape  its  institutions  to 
leal  with  the  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  1973  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS 
reated  CEESI — the  Special  Committee  to 
Study  the  Inter-American  System  and  Pro- 
)Ose  Measures  for  Restructuring  It.  The  spe- 
:ial  committee  has  been  laboring  off  and  on 
'or  a  year  both  in  Lima  and  in  Washington 
)n  reforms  in  the  principles  and  the  work- 
ngs  of  the  inter-American  system.  But  so 
far  it  has  concentrated  most  on  divisive  sub- 
stantive issues  and  has  made  little  real  prog- 
ress. 

The  OAS  General  Assembly  in  its  recent 
meeting  in  Atlanta  made  perhaps  its  most 
important  decision  in  directing  the  special 
committee  to  continue  its  work  and  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  correcting  the  procedural  and  op- 
erational deficiencies  of  the  organization,  by 
February  15,  1975.  The  General  Assembly 
also  gave  the  OAS  Permanent  Council  power 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors,  to 
give  more  direction  and  purpose  to  the  OAS's 
activities.  The  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ported both  of  these  resolutions.  At  Atlanta, 
the  member  nations  gave  considerable  evi- 
dence of  their  intent  to  instill  the  spirit  of 
Tlatelolco  and  the  procedures  of  the  dialogue 
into  the  OAS. 

The  special  committee  resumed  its  delib- 
erations yesterday  in  Washington,  and  I  think 
the  results  of  its  labors  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  answering  the  question,  "Whither  the 
OAS?" 

I  would  like  to  say  a  further  word  here 
about  the  Atlanta  General  Assembly  because 
it  demonstrated  so  clearly  the  OAS's  capacity 
both  for  positive  achievement  and  for  wheel- 
spinning.  Certainly  there  was  in  Atlanta  a 
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spirit  of  getting  on  with  the  resolution  of 
outstanding  problems — as  evidenced  by  the 
Council  reform  and  the  directions  given  to 
the  special  committee.  A  new  program  budg- 
et, with  emphasis  on  developmental  pro- 
grams, was  also  approved  at  Atlanta.  But 
there  was  also  ample  evidence  that  the  OAS 
members  have  not  yet  made  a  decision  to 
"bite  the  bullet"  on  many  issues.  The  old 
pattern  of  lengthy  traditional  statements  of 
positions  was  still  quite  visible.  The  old  habit 
of  shuttling  problems  from  one  organ  of  the 
OAS  to  another  without  resolution  was  still 
very  much  in  evidence. 

The  Question  of  Cooperation  for  Development 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  but  candidly  some 
of  the  substantive  problems  we  must  con- 
front in  the  inter-American  arena.  A  broad 
complex  of  problems  is  encountered  under 
the  heading  of  the  phrases  "cooperation  for 
development"  and  "collective  economic  secu- 
rity." These  are  the  subjects  which  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  have  been  ac- 
corded priority  by  the  Atlanta  General  As- 
sembly in  the  effort  to  reform  the  inter- 
American  system. 

If  I  understand  them  correctly — and  these 
terms  have  not  been  clearly  defined — what 
the  Latin  Americans  are  saying  here  is  that 
national  development  possibilities  are  condi- 
tioned by  the  external  circumstances  which 
affect  the  international  transfer  of  resources. 
They  are  talking  not  only  about  official  de- 
velopment assistance — foreign  aid,  as  we 
usually  call  it — but  about  all  of  the  channels 
of  resource  flows  through  trade,  private  in- 
vestment, technological  transfer,  and  inter- 
national payments  mechanisms. 

They  hold,  as  we  do,  that  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  development  is  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual nation  itself.  Insofar  as  domestic  de- 
velopment is  constrained  by  external  fac- 
tors, they  hold  that  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  make  external  resources  avail- 
able. To  fulfill  this  obligation,  the  United 
States    must   grant   trade    preferences    and 
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stimulate  the  transfer  of  technology  and,  of 
course,  increase  the  level  of  official  capital 
flows.  The  United  States  should  do  this  "with- 
out imposing  unilateral  conditions."  What 
this  amounts  to  is  that  resources  should  be 
made  available  without  using  criteria  other 
than  technical  ones,  that  external  assistance 
should  not  be  used  to  achieve  political  objec- 
tives, to  influence  the  form  of  government, 
or  to  persuade  a  government  to  take  any  spe- 
cific action  or  to  reverse  some  action  already 
taken. 

In  other  words,  if  some  Latin  American 
country  seizes  a  U.S.  fishing  boat  130  miles 
at  sea,  or  expropriates  a  U.S.  firm  without 
just  compensation,  this  does  not  justify  cut- 
ting off  U.S.  assistance. 

Obviously,  this  view  gives  us  a  few  prob- 
lems. It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  a  U.S. 
citizen  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  when  he  gets  picked 
up  and  fined  for  fishing  in  what  the  United 
States  regards  as  international  waters.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  convince  a  U.S.  businessman 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  do  nothing 
when  his  firm's  foreign  subsidiary  is  expro- 
priated without  compensation.  It  may  also 
be  hard  to  convince  the  U.S.  taxpayer  that 
his  tax  dollars  should  continue  to  flow  to 
countries  which  take  actions  he  views  as  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  questions  such  as  these  which  must  be 
examined  frankly  and  openly  if  the  new  dia- 
logue is  to  become  meaningful  in  our  normal 
relationships  with  one  another. 


Foreign  Private  Investment 

In  considering  cooperation  for  develop- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  issue  of 
foreign  private  investment.  As  you  know, 
some  unfortunate  history  colors  this  issue. 
But  U.S.  companies  do  have  productive  in- 
vestments in  many  places  in  Latin  America 
and,  seen  from  the  other  side,  the  amount  of 
public  funds  available  from  all  of  the  devel- 
oped nations  can  never  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide adequate  developmental  capital.  For- 
eign private  investment  becomes  at  once  a 
necessity  and  a  problem. 


Most  of  the  governments  of  the  hemisphere 
recognize  the  importance  to  their  develop- 
ment of  foreign  private  capital  and  exper- 
tise. Sometimes,  however,  foreign  companies 
become  too  prominent  in  the  economic  land- 
scape. We  have  seen  reaction  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  Latin  America,  to 
what  is  perceived  as  foreign  domination  of 
the  economy.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  the 
governments  and  companies  are  wise  enough 
to  work  out  reasonable  solutions.  But  some- 
times there  is  confrontation  that  sours  rela- 
tionships for  years  to  come. 

This  whole  question  of  private  investment 
cries  out  for  more  factual  analysis  and  for 
mutually  beneficial  accommodation  between 
the  interests  of  the  host  country  and  the  for- 
eign private  investor.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  we  can  and  should  do  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  resource  flows  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  to  do  these  things  will  require  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  support  is  difficult  to 
obtain  unless  the  Latin  American  countries 
show  a  willingness  to  arrive  at  ways  to 
avoid  or  at  least  mitigate  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems we  have  been  talking  about.  That  is 
why  it  is  a  very  healthy  sign  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  agreed  in  Washington  to  set  up  an 
ad  hoc  working  group  to  look  at  the  issue  of 
multinational  corporations  and  that  the  OAS 
General  Assembly,  in  a  complementary  move, 
directed  a  study  of  the  same  subject. 


"Collective  Economic  Security" 

The  concept  of  collective  economic  secu- 
rity as  a  conceptual  framework  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  interdependence  has 
considerable  appeal.  Among  other  things,  the 
concept  recognizes  that  security  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  safeguards  against  armed  ag- 
gression, as  essential  as  these  safeguards 
are.  In  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals and  families,  economic  security  can 
be  a  dominant  factor.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  causes  of  violence  in  the  world 
are  often  closely  linked  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  nations.  And  finally,  the  concept  im- 
plies  corresponding   duties   and   obligations 
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>r  both  developed  and  developing  nations. 

But  as  this  concept  is  sometimes  presented, 

takes  on  a  one-sided  cast.  Collective  eco- 
3mic  security  becomes  solely  a  mechanism 
»  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  ae- 
ons viewed  by  some  Latins  as  "economic 
agression."  An  example  of  "economic  ag- 
ression" in  their  view  might  be  when  the 
hited  States  decides  to  suspend  assistance 
>  a  Latin  American  country  as  a  result  of 
ncompensated  expropriations.  Another 
light  be  when  the  United  States  or  perhaps 

more  powerful  Latin  neighbor  adopts  poli- 
ies  which  adversely  affect  the  economic  in- 
vests of  a  small  country.  The  idea  which 
ome  have  proposed  is  to  create  a  mechanism 
or  a  collective  response  which  would  force 
tie  United  States— or  possibly  Brazil  or 
lexico — to  cease  and  desist  and  perhaps 
ven  compensate  for  injury  caused  by  such 
economic  aggression." 

This  is  clearly  unrealistic.  We  accept  the 
>asic  concept  and,  in  advance  of  negotiations 
m  the  specific  issue  of  collective  economic 
ecurity,  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
vrite  regulations  under  which  adequate  prior 
:onsultation  would  assure  that  all  interests 
ire  taken  into  consideration  when  economic 
lecisions  are  made.  But  it  would  be  sad  in- 
leed  if  a  "system  of  collective  economic  se- 
curity" would  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  mech- 
mism  for  confrontation. 

The  atmosphere  of  U.S.-Latin  American 
relations  is  good. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  this  early  stage  of 
building  up  our  relations  there  would  be 
something  of  a  we-they  relationship  as  we 
work  to  resolve  existing  we-they  problems. 
But  more  and  more  we  are  leaving  the  pa- 
ternalism of  the  past  behind  us  and  trying 
to  adopt  the  key  concept  of  mutuality.  We 
will  help  Latin  America  in  the  achievement 
of  its  goals,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  prepared  to 
be  helpful  to  us  and  one  another  in  those 
areas  where  they  can  be.  As  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean  a 
quid  pro  quo — a  one-for-one  tradeoff.  As  a 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  nation,  we  are 
prepared  to  do  more — as  should  the  more  af- 


fluent Latins — to  assist  the  poorer  nations  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
their  citizens. 

In  short,  we  hope  that  the  new  spirit  which 
the  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  have  es- 
tablished has  produced  an  atmosphere  in 
which  we  can  recognize  our  interdependence 
and  our  respective  interests  in  a  wide  range 
of  regional  and  global  problems.  Mutual  ef- 
fort and  understanding  should  enable  us  to 
confront  problems  rather  than  confront  one 
another.  Considering  the  complexity  of  the 
problems,  no  one  should  expect  the  task  to  be 
easy. 

Cautious  optimism  is  an  overworked  ex- 
pression, I  know,  but  that  is  how  I  feel  about 
the  prospects  for  significantly  improved  hem- 
ispheric relations  in  the  years  just  ahead. 


European  Community  To  Reduce  Duties 
on  Certain  American  Products 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President 
Nixon  issued  on  May  31,  together  ivith  a 
statement  issued  that  day  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  this  morning 
that  trade  negotiators  from  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community,  meeting  in 
Brussels,  have  agreed  on  a  formula  for  re- 
ducing Community  import  duties  on  a  sig- 
nificant number  and  volume  of  American 
exports.  These  reductions  are  in  compensa- 
tion for  changes  which  occurred  when  the 
European  Community  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Denmark. 

The  resolution  of  this  important  issue,  fol- 
lowing long  and  arduous  negotiations  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  represents  a 
major  step  toward  improved  Atlantic  rela- 
tionships. It  also  helps  to  clear  the  way  for 
prompt  Senate  action  on  the  Trade  Reform 
Act. 
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For  their  efforts  in  negotiating  this  agree- 
ment, Sir  Christopher  Soames,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Community  Commis- 
sion, and  Ambassador  William  D.  Eberle,  the 
U.S.  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, both  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  community. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  during  these  negotia- 
tions will  continue  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  as  we  seek  to  resolve  other  important 
and  sensitive  issues. 


STATEMENT  BY  OFFICE  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE   FOR  TRADE   NEGOTIATIONS 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
press  release  195  dated  May  31 

Approval  by  the  European  Community  of 
a  formula  for  resolving  longstanding  U.S.- 
EC  negotiations  over  compensatory  Common 
Market  import  tariff  reductions  on  a  signifi- 
cant number  and  volume  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  exports  was  "warmly 
welcomed  and  accepted"  by  Ambassador 
William  D.  Eberle,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

The  EC  import  duty  cuts  on  U.S.  exports 
were  negotiated  and  agreed  to  under  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  GATT  Article  XXIV:  6  requires 
customs  unions  to  negotiate  tariff  compen- 
sation to  supplier  nations  when  individual 
national  import  duties  of  member  states  are 
raised  in  adjustment  to  a  common  external 
tariff  schedule.  Such  was  the  case  as  a  result 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  and  Den- 
mark joining  the  European  Community. 

Ambassador  Eberle  hailed  the  EC  approval 
of  the  settlement  formula,  announced  in 
Brussels,  as  "an  important  indication,  at  a 
particularly  critical  point  in  current  inter- 
national economic  relations,  that  potentially 
disruptive  commercial  disputes  between  na- 
tions can  be  resolved  under  multilateral 
rules,  with  the  necessary  mutual  patience, 
good  faith,  and  political  will." 


"I  agree  with  the  EC  Commission,"  Am- 
bassador Eberle  said,  "that  this  resolution  of 
a  difficult  and  sensitive  issue  moves  us  much 
closer  to  starting  the  new  round  of  multilat- 
eral reciprocal  trade  negotiations,  which  are 
more  urgent  now  than  ever  before  because 
of  serious  strains  on  the  international  trad- 
ing system." 

"The  resolution  of  the  XXIV:  6  talks  also 
significantly  opens  the  way  for  progress  on 
our  Trade  Reform  Act,  now  pending  in  the 
Seriate,  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  new 
multilateral  round,"  he  said. 

The  XXIV:  6  formula  approved  by  the  EC 
involves  duty  reductions  on  U.S.  exports  of 
tobacco,  oranges  and  grapefruits,  kraft 
paper,  photographic  film,  nonagricultural 
tractors,  excavating  machinery,  diesel  and 
marine  engines  and  outboard  motors,  engine 
additives,  measuring  instruments,  pumps, 
plywood,  and  other  items. 

Estimates  are  that  the  value  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  EC  of  the  items  on  which  new 
concessions  have  been  made  by  the  EC  in 
these  negotiations  will  be  in  the  range  of 
$3/t-$l  billion.  These  concessions  are  addi- 
tional to  other  tariff  improvements  which 
automatically  follow  from  adjustments  in 
the  British,  Irish,  and  Danish  tariff  sched- 
uling as  they  adopt  the  Community's  com- 
mon tariff. 

The  formula  approved  by  the  EC  on  May 
31  does  not  include  compensation  claimed  by 
the  United  States  for  cereal  grain  export 
coverage.  The  United  States  has  reserved  its 
rights  under  GATT  to  continue  negotiations 
on  this  issue,  and  the  United  States  and  the 
EC  have  jointly  agreed  to  "continue  discus- 
sions with  a  view  to  seeking  through  inter- 
national negotiations,  agreed  solutions  to  the 
problems  arising  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  in  cereals." 

Ambassador  Eberle  also  pointed  out  that 
resolution  of  the  XXIV:  6  issue  represents  a 
mutually  beneficial  breakthrough  in  U.S.-EC 
economic  relations  and  should  substantially 
improve  the  atmosphere  of  overall  relations. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lendar  of  International  Conferences' 


leduled  July  Through   September 

;CD   Environment  Committee 

lHO  Executive  Committee:  72d  Meeting •     •     •     ■ 

lO  Codex  Alimentarius  Executive  Commission:  20th  Session     .     .     . 

JCTAD  Committee  on  Manufactures:  6th  Session 

iltilateral   Trade    Negotiations    (Non-Tariff    Barriers) 

N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission  Working  Group 

AO  Passport  Card  Panel:  4th  Meeting 

nference   of  the   Committee   on   Disarmament 

N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  57th  Session 

iltilateral   Trade    Negotiations    (Tariffs) 

lergv    Coordinating    Group ;     •     •     ■ 

:E  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Customs  Questions  Concerning  Con- 
tainers. _ 
[CO  Subcommittee  on  Ship  Design  and  Equipment:  12th  Session     . 

iltilateral   Trade    Negotiations    (Agriculture) • 

ECD   Economic   Policy   Committee  Working  Party  2  on  Economic 

Growth.  m       .    ,  _     ,     ,   . 

unilateral  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  (Tropical  Products)     .     . 

MESCO   Executive   Committee    of  the    International   Campaign    To 

Save  the  Monuments  of  Nubia:  23d  Session. 

BE  Preparatory  Meeting  for  Seminar  on  Desulphunzation  of  tuels 

and  Combustion  Gases. 

NESCO/IOC  International  Coordination  Group  on  Southern  Ocean: 

2d  Session.  ,    .   T 

NESCO/IOC  International  Coordination  Group  for  the  Global  in- 
vestigations of  Pollution  in  the  Marine  Environment:  2d  Session. 
NESCO  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Regional  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Recognition  of  Studies  and  Degrees  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 
NCTAD  Intergovernmental   Group  on   Transfer  of  Technology: 

Session. 

ultilateral  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 

CE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Air  Pollution 

NCTAD  Committee  on  Shipping:   6th  Session 

AO  8th   Regional  Conference  for  Africa     ........ 

CAFE  Coordinating  Committee  on   Offshore   Prospecting     .     . 

AO  13th  Regional  Conference  for  Latin  America 

AO  12th  Regional  Conference  for  Near  East 

1  This  schedule  which  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences  on  June  13  1974,  lists  inter- 
ational  conferences  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  expects  to  participate  officially  in  the  period  July-Septem- 
?r  1974   Noneovernmental  conferences  are  not  included.  „.„,    ,-,  .     „  . 

Following "sakey  to  the  abbreviations:  CCC,  Customs  Cooperation  Council;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commis- 
ion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
rFAO  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  IBRD,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
AoflnternaLnal  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration; 
CRC  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  IHO,  nternational  H^?*C^XS^^ 
ational  Labor  Organization ;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  IMF,  Interna- 
SvM^to^O^inteTeeiernmJZtil  Oceanographic  Commission;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic 
deration  and  Deve  opment;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  UNCTAD,  United  Nations  Con- 
eTence  or J  Trade  an" f  Development;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
ation;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 


3d 


July  1-3 

Washington      .     . 

July  1-12 

July  1-12 

Geneva    .... 

July  1-12 

Geneva    .... 

July  2-3 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  2-4 

Montreal      .     .     . 

July  2-11 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  2-August 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  3-Aug.  2 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  4-5 

Brussels       .     .     . 

July  8-9 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  8-12 

London    .     .     .     . 

July  8-12 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  8-12 

July  9-10 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  10-15 

July  11-12 

Geneva    .     .     .     . 

July  15-17 

Buenos  Aires    .     . 

July  15-19 

New  York    .     .     . 

July  15-19 

Mexico  City 

July  15-19 

Geneva    .     .     . 

July  15-26 

Geneva    .     .     . 

July  17-18 

Geneva    .     .     . 

July  29-Aug.  2 

Geneva    .     .     . 

July  29-Aug.  9 

Port  Louis   .     . 

Aug.  6-17 

Bangkok      .     . 

Aug.  7-21 

Panama  .     .     . 

Aug.  13-23 

Cyprus    .     .     . 

Aug.  13-23 

uly   1,    1974 
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U.N.  World  Population  Conference Bucharest 

UNCTAD  Trade  and  Development  Board:    14th   Session          ....  Geneva    . 
U.N.  Preparatory  Committee  for  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Review  Con- 
ference: 2d  Meeting.  Geneva    . 
UNESCO  Coordinating  Council  of  the  International  Hydrological  Dec- 
ade: 9th  Session.  Pans  ■     ■ 
WHO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  25th  Session     .     .  Manila     . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Group  of  Experts  on  Explosives Geneva    . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Human  Rights  Commission  Subcommission  on  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities.  New  York 
U.N.    Ad    Hoc    Committee    on    special    measures    for   countries    most 

seriously  affected  by  price  changes  for  raw  materials.  Geneva    . 
U.N    ECOSOC    Group   of   Rapporteurs   on   Packaging    of   Dangerous 

Goods.  Geneva    . 

OECD  Working  Group  on  the  Listing  of  Securities Paris  .     . 

IMCO  Panel  of  Experts  on  Maritime  Satellites:  5th  Session     ....  London    . 
UNESCO/WMO  International  Conference  on  the  Results  of  the  Inter- 
national Hydrological  Decade  and  on  Future  Programs  in  Hydrology.  Paris  .     . 
ICAO  Panel  on  Application  of  Space  Techniques  Relating  to  Aviation: 

6th  Meeting.  Montreal 

ICEM  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance Geneva    . 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee Paris  .     . 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Radio  Communications:  13th  Session     .     .     .  London    . 

ECE  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning Geneva    . 

U.N.  Environment  Program  Preparatory  Committee  for  Conference- 
Exposition  on  Human  Settlements:  1st  Meeting.  New  York 
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>ECD  Ministerial   Council   Meets  at   Paris 


The  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
on  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
icnt  (OECD)  met  at  Paris  May  29-30. 
'ollowing  are  statements  made  before  the 
'ouncil  by  William  D.  Eberle,  the  President's 
pecial  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
lons;  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
il  of  Economic  Advisers;  and  Arthur  A. 
lartman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs;  together  with  the  texts 
f  a  communique  and  a  declaration  issiied 
t  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  on  May  30. 


TATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  EBERLE,  MAY  29 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  world  econ- 
my  since  the  last  OECD  ministerial  meet- 
ng  have  confronted  us  with  a  sharply 
hanged  policy  framework  as  well.  The  quad- 
upling  of  oil  prices,  with  its  many  rami- 
ications  on  national  economies,  has  been 
,nd  remains  our  predominant  concern.  But 
ve  face  issues  other  than  higher  oil  prices 
ilone,  issues  such  as  supply  shortages,  in- 
idequate  distribution  systems,  and  other 
idjustment  problems.  And  underlying  all 
hese  issues  is  a  rapid  and  alarming  infla- 
ionary  trend  in  all  industrialized  countries 
vhich  was  aggravated  by  the  dramatic  oil 
price  increases  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
oroadly  based  commodity  price  boom. 

After  months  of  reviewing  and  analyzing 
these  developments  in  the  OECD  and  in 
other  forums,  the  OECD  members  repre- 
sented here  are,  I  believe,  in  a  position  to 
outline  the  policies  which  we  hope  can  begin 
to  alleviate  these  problems.  The  Secretary 
General's  note  on  agenda  item  I — Coopera- 


tion on  Issues  of  General  Economic  Policy — 
provides  an  excellent  focus  for  discussing 
these  policies.  The  United  States  will  make 
a  two-part  intervention.  I  will  comment  on 
the  international  aspects  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  Dr.  Stein  will  then  address 
the  domestic  policy  implications,  especially 
the  current  high  rate  of  inflation  in  member 
countries. 

In  the  international  economic  field,  we  are, 
as  you  know,  confronted  with  a  major  un- 
precedented shift  in  the  current  accounts  of 
most  member  countries.  The  traditional 
structure  of  international  payments  has 
changed  dramatically  since  last  summer. 
Whereas  in  past  years  the  OECD  countries 
as  a  whole  had  a  current  account  surplus  of 
$10  billion  or  more,  the  Secretariat  estimates 
that  this  year  their  combined  current  account 
could  be  in  deficit  by  as  much  as  $40  billion. 

Whether  or  not  the  deficit  reaches  that 
extraordinarily  high  figure — we  think  the 
figure  is  on  the  high  side — there  has  clearly 
been  a  change  in  the  payments  structure 
which  will  challenge  our  ingenuity  and  test 
our  sense  of  responsibility.  We  face,  it  seems 
to  me,  three  related  problems  of  international 
adjustment. 

The  first  is  how  to  prevent  the  OECD 
countries  from  resorting  to  restrictive  cur- 
rent account  actions  or  artificial  stimulation 
of  exports,  since  such  actions  could  lead  to 
retaliatory  action  by  others.  Moreover,  a 
deficit  on  current  account  does  not  justify 
adjustment  action  when  the  overall  payments 
position  is  satisfactory. 

The  second  problem  is  the  avoidance  of 
persistent  overall  payments  imbalances  in 
individual  countries.    If  countries  find  their 
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reserves  rising  or  falling  persistently,  they 
have  an  obligation  to  take  corrective  action, 
choosing  measures  appropriate  to  the  situ- 
ation. Trade  measures  would  also  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  in  these  circumstances. 

The  third  problem  is  how  to  insure  an 
adequate  transfer  of  resources  to  those  de- 
veloping countries  whose  need  has  been  most 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  high  price  of 
oil. 

Financial  reflows  from  the  oil  producers 
will,  in  the  aggregate,  be  large  enough  to 
offset  the  deficit  of  the  consuming  nations 
of  the  world.  The  financial  problem  is  one 
of  distribution  of  the  reflows.  The  OECD 
countries  and  the  stronger  developing  coun- 
tries can  probably  rely  primarily  on  the 
private  markets  to  distribute  capital,  al- 
though it  is  clear  that  international  institu- 
tions and  governments  should  stand  ready 
with  a  safety  net.  Governmental  policies  will 
play  an  important  role  in  determining  how 
well  the  private  markets  fulfill  this  task,  and 
it  follows  that  close  and  continuing  consulta- 
tions among  national  authorities  will  be  more 
important  than  ever.  This  organization,  par- 
ticularly the  Economic  Policy  Committee  and 
its  Working  Party  3,  has  a  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  necessary  consultation  occurs. 

Since  a  number  of  the  oil-exporting  na- 
tions cannot  spend  all  of  their  earnings  on 
goods  and  services  in  the  period  ahead,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  oil-importing  na- 
tions as  a  whole  to  avoid  trade  deficits.  And 
if  one  OECD  nation  takes  measures  to  re- 
duce its  trade  deficit,  the  deficits  of  the  other 
oil-importing  nations  will  be  increased.  The 
inevitable  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  other  nations  to  act  in  similar 
fashion.  A  successive  wave  of  measures  and 
countermeasures  would  have  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  for  our  economies  and  for 
the  whole  fabric  of  economic  and  political 
cooperation  which  we  have  been  painstak- 
ingly constructing  for  almost  three  decades. 

As  part  of  an  international  effort  to  miti- 
gate this  danger,  the  Executive  Committee 
in  Special  Session  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  trade  and  current  account  decla- 


U.S.   Welcomes   OECD   Declaration 
on   Current  Account  Measures 

Department  Statement ' 

Today  the  member  countries  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment in  Paris  declared  their  determination 
over  the  next  12  months  to  avoid  unilateral 
measures  which  would  shift  the  burden  of 
current  account  deficits  to  their  trading  part- 
ners. Attempts  by  the  major  trading  nations 
to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  the  current 
international  economic  situation,  particularly 
the  rise  in  energy  costs,  by  such  unilateral 
actions  would  present  a  potentially  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  international 
economic  structure.  The  declaration  helps 
meet  that  threat. 

Major  problems  still  confront  the  world's 
trade  and  monetary  systems.  Progress  in 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  and  toward 
reforming  the  international  monetary  and 
trade  systems  is  more  essential  than  ever. 
But  with  this  declaration  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  OECD  have  renewed  their  com- 
mitment to  a  cooperative  multilateral  approach 
to  resolving  the  problems  of  our  ever  more 
interdependent  world. 

Moreover,  they  have  helped  assure  stability 
in  international  economic  relations  while  the 
governments  of  their  nations  proceed  with 
more  fundamental  reform  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic system.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  former  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  had 
called  for  this  type  of  action,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  now  warmly  welcomes  the  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  this  declaration  and 
pledges  its  full  support  to  its  objectives. 


1  Issued  on  May  30  (press  release  228). 


ration  now  before  us.  My  government  whol 
heartedly  supports  this  recommendation  i 
the  product  of  constructive  statesmanshi 
We  agree  fully  with  the  text  of  the  dra: 
declaration  and  with  the  interpretation  ( 
the  text  set  forth  in  the  Secretary  General 
notes.  I  would  like  to  express  my  particuli 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Gei 
eral  [Emile]  van  Lennep  and  Chairma 
[Paul]  Jolles  of  the  Executive  Committee  i 
Special  Session  in  helping  us  reach  agre< 
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ent  on  this  most  important  document.  The 
nited  States  attaches  to  it  a  high  political 
lportance.  We  regard  this  declaration  as 
implementary  to  the  work  going  forward 

the  Committee  of  Twenty  which  is  con- 
dering  proposals  to  supplement  existing 
ternational  procedures  in  order  to  deter 
ie  choice  of  trade  measures  for  balance  of 
lyments  adjustment. 

In  approving  this  declaration,  the  United 
tates  and  other  nations  have  necessarily 
,ken  into  account  applicable  constitutional 
notations  relating  to  executive  and  legis- 
tive  authority  as  well  as  such  statutory 
rovisions  as  those  dealing  with  escape  clause 
;tions,  countervailing  duties,  and  antidump- 
ig  measures.  This  constitutional  consider- 
tion  is  reflected  in  the  text  and  in  the  inter- 
retive  notes  to  the  declaration. 

My  government  endorses  the  inclusion  of 
(port  restraints  in  the  trade  measures  to 
s  covered  by  the  current  account  standstill. 
:  is  essential,  in  our  view,  to  develop  a 
lore  effective  international  discipline  and 
msultation  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
tnger  term  problem  of  export  restrictions 
pr  economic  purposes.  We  hope  that  the 
ECD,  and  particularly  its  Trade  Commit- 
>e,  will  give  high  priority  to  work  in  this 
rea. 

The  avoidance  of  destructive  competition 
1  the  field  of  official  export  credits,  which 
•e  fully  endorse,  should  not  of  course  be 
Dnstrued  as  precluding  the  normal  process 
f  meeting  the  terms  of  credit  offered  by 
ther  government  lending  institutions. 

The  third  structural  problem  the  world 
aces — assuring  an  adequate  flowr  of  re- 
ources  to  the  developing  countries  hardest 
it  by  the  higher  oil  prices — also  calls  for 
oncerted  action.  Just  as  the  system  cannot 
olerate  unilateral  current  account  measures 
iy  individual  countries,  neither  can  it  oper- 
te  for  long  if  the  more  fortunate  countries 
ire  not  actively  concerned  with  the  problems 
if  those  countries  which  are  faced  with  the 
nost  difficult  economic  adjustments. 

Most  of  the  countries  represented  here 
lave  already  acknowledged  this  reality.   We 
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have  indicated  our  intention  to  maintain, 
and  if  possible  increase,  our  assistance  levels. 
We  have  indicated,  as  well,  our  willingness 
to  consult  with  others  as  to  how  the  effects 
of  increases  in  oil  and  other  commodity 
prices  on  the  poorest  developing  countries 
could  be  mitigated. 

The  DAC  [Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee] Chairman,  through  his  proposal,  has 
led  us  to  focus  our  attention  in  the  OECD 
on  the  same  issues.  He  has  asked  us  to 
look  not  only  at  the  short-term  needs  of  tha 
poorest  LDC's  [less  developed  countries]  but 
also  at  the  long-range  implications  of  com- 
modity price  increases  on  overall  develop- 
ment assistance  efforts.  My  government — 
and  I  believe  most  other  DAC  members- 
has  been  reexamining  our  capacity  to  pro- 
vide emergency  aid  where  it  is  most  needed, 
in  such  areas  as  food,  fertilizer,  and  techni- 
cal assistance. 

We  have  also  welcomed  indications  that 
the  oil-producing  countries  will  participate 
in  an  expanded  international  assistance  ef- 
fort on  concessional  terms.  Of  course,  price 
reductions  and  removal  of  restraints  on 
petroleum  production  would  make  the  most 
positive  contributions. 

At  this  meeting,  I  believe  we  should  stress 
this  organization's  strong  interest  in  devel- 
opment assistance  and  its  particular  concern 
for  the  hardest  hit  developing  countries.  We 
in  the  OECD  should  also,  in  my  view,  empha- 
size our  desire  to  have  the  DAC  continue 
to  examine,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  im- 
plications of  recent  price  rises  for  develop- 
ing nations. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  problems, 
we  believe  that  the  OECD  members  must 
take  steps  to  assure  both  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  raw  materials  are  available 
to  meet  longer  term  needs  and  that  com- 
modity prices  do  not  add  to  the  inflationary 
pressures.  We  need  a  strong  coordinated 
effort  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  price 
and  supply  trends. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  remains  con- 
cerning the  world  food  situation,  both  in 
the  short  term  and  over  the  next  decade. 
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The  U.S.  delegation  is  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Secretariat  is  already  at  work  in  prepar- 
ing the  study  of  long-range  trends  which 
the  members  have  asked  it  to  complete. 

Estimates  for  our  own  crop  outlook  are 
good.  While  weather  will  remain  a  critical 
factor  until  the  end  of  the  present  growing 
cycle,  we  anticipate  a  record  U.S.  grain 
crop.  With  a  greatly  increased  carryover  at 
the  end  of  this  summer,  prospective  soybean 
supplies  will  also  be  larger  than  during  the 
current  marketing  year.  The  idled  land 
which  the  United  States  returned  to  produc- 
tion this  year  and  last  has  played  a  major 
role  in  obtaining  this  favorable  result.  We 
expect  that  much  of  the  U.S.  production  in- 
crease will  be  available  for  export  and  will 
help  to  ease  world  food  shortages  signifi- 
cantly. 

In  recent  weeks,  improved  outlook  for 
crops  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
and  good  harvests  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere have  acted  as  strong  moderating  in- 
fluences on  agricultural  commodity  prices. 
Wheat  prices,  for  example,  have  dropped  by 
40  percent  since  their  record  highs  earlier 
this  year.  There  is  now  good  reason  to 
expect  that  prices  of  major  agricultural 
commodities,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  will 
moderate  or  level  off  and  that  their  effect 
on  inflation  rates  will  thereby  diminish  con- 
siderably. 

As  the  international  economy  adjusts  to 
the  major  changes  brought  about  by  higher 
oil  prices,  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  in- 
vestment becomes  more  important  than  ever. 
The  United  States  places  a  high  priority  on 
the  work  in  the  OECD  in  the  international 
investment  area.  This  work  was  undertaken 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  efforts  underway 
to  adapt  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem to  new  needs  and  opportunities.  We 
regard  this  work  on  international  invest- 
ment as  a  necessary  complement  to  reform- 
ing the  multilateral  trading  system  and  the 
international  monetary  order  and  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  developing  countries.  We 
believe  that  international  understandings  on 
principles,  rules,  and  procedures  for  con- 
sultations on  international  investment  issues 


would  make  an  important  contribution  to- 
ward  stabilizing  the  international  economj 
in  the  present  period  of  uncertainty  and 
minimize  harmful  distortions  in  the  flow  oj 
resource  allocation  and  trade. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  pleased  that  tin 
Secretary  General  and  the  group  of  inter 
national  investment  experts  have  made  sk 
much  progress  on  the  work  program  01 
investment  issues  which  was  outlined  by  th< 
Executive  Committee  in  Special  Session  ai 
its  ■  November  meeting.  We  are  glad  to  se< 
that  progress  is  also  being  made  by  th< 
various  specialized  OECD  committees  or 
the  difficult  and  complex  issues  connectec 
with  multinational  enterprises  following  th< 
work  program  approved  by  the  Council. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  STEIN,  MAY  29 

The  Secretary  General  properly  empha 
sizes  the  worldwide  character  of  the  infla 
tion,  its  unusual  intensity,  and  the  priority 
of  the  need  to  deal  with  it.  However,  h< 
is,  in  our  opinion,  too  pessimistic  about  th< 
probability  of  some  reduction  of  the  rat< 
of  inflation  and  insufficiently  insistent  01 
the  firm  use  of  conventional  fiscal  and  mone 
tary  policies  to  restrain  the  inflation. 

In  the  United  States  at  least,  and  to  som< 
extent  in  other  countries,  the  recent  infla- 
tion  has  consisted  of  two  parts.  One  was 
the  exceptionally  rapid  rise  of  food  and  fue 
prices  resulting  from  poor  world  crops  or 
the  one  hand  and  from  restriction  of  oi' 
production  on  the  other  hand.  The  othei 
part  was  the  more  moderate  but  still  sub 
stantial  rise  of  prices  in  the  rest  of  th< 
economy  reflecting  general  demand  condi- 
tions, unit  labor  costs,  and  other  factors. 

These  two  elements  interact.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  big  rise  of  food  and  fuel  prices 
raises  the  cost  of  living  and  generates  pres- 
sure for  higher  wage  increases,  which  may 
in  turn  intensify  the  general  rate  of  inflation 
even  after  the  food  and  fuel  prices  have 
ceased  rising  so  fast.  However,  in  the  pasl 
year  rapid  food  and  energy  price  increases 
have  not  been  fully  translated  into  the  resl 
of  the  economy,   and   if  the  extraordinary 
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crease  in  these  two  sectors  now  subsides, 
i  we  expect,  we  will  be  left  with  a  sub- 
antial  reduction  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 
In   the   United   States    in    the   past   year 
■tail  food  prices  rose  16.2  percent,  prices 

energy  directly  purchased  by  consumers 
bse  31.3  percent,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
miers'  price  index  rose  6.3  percent.  This 
ave  us  a  total  increase  of  10.2  percent. 
Inding  the  extraordinary  increase  of  food 
nd  energy  prices  could  bring  our  inflation 
ate  down  substantially,  perhaps  to  the 
eighborhood  of  7  percent. 

The  increased  supplies  of  food  in  hand 
nd  in  prospect  have  already  resulted  in  a 
larked  change  in  the  behavior  of  food  prices 
t  the  farm  and  wholesale  levels.  In  the  six 
nonths  that  ended  in  October  1973  wholesale 
•rices  of  farm  products  and  processed  foods 
.nd  feeds  rose  by  14  percent;  in  the  six 
nonths  ended  in  April  they  rose  by  less  than 
•ne-half  of  1  percent;  and  in  March  and 
s^pril  they  declined.  This  will  be  reflected  in 
nuch  more  slowly  rising  retail  prices  in  the 
nonths  ahead. 

On  the  energy  side,  the  dominant  fact  is 
he  price  of  crude  oil.  No  one  believes  that 
he  world  prices  of  crude  oil  will  triple  or 
juadruple  as  they  did  in  the  past  year.  In 
?act  there  is  some  evidence  that  these  prices 
ire  declining,  and  we  expect  them  to  decline 
'urther. 

These  same  forces  in  markets  for  food 
ind  energy  that  we  feel  in  the  United  States 
will  be  felt  in  the  other  OECD  countries  and 
should  help  to  slow  down  their  inflation 
rates,  although  perhaps  less  than  in  the 
United  States.  So  we  should  not  regard  our- 
selves as  consigned  to  the  high  inflation 
rates  recently  experienced.  However,  even  if 
we  allow  for  the  abatement  of  pressures  on 
food  and  fuel  prices,  the  remaining  inflation 
rate  will  be  too  high.  Moreover,  the  danger 
of  renewed  acceleration  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. Therefore,  while  somewhat  optimis- 
tic about  the  near  future  of  inflation,  we  re- 
main concerned  and  determined  about  the 
basic  problem. 

In  our  view,  the  main  conclusion  is  the 
need   for  firm,   continued   use  of  what  the 


Secretary  General  calls,  in  passing,  tradi- 
tional or  conventional  measures.  Presumably 
these  are  measures  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  There  is  some  implication  that 
these  measures  have  been  used  and  found 
wanting.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  not  been 
used  for  very  long  anywhere.  The  worldwide 
skepticism  about  the  future  of  inflation  is 
largely  the  result  of  skepticism  about  the 
willingness  of  governments  to  carry  out 
these  traditional  policies.  A  sign  now  of  de- 
termination by  the  members  of  OECD  to  do 
so  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  arrest- 
ing the  tide  of  inflation  and  inflation-fear. 

The  Secretary  General  calls  attention  to 
unusual  measures  governments  might  want 
to  employ  temporarily  in  the  months  ahead 
to  reduce  the  inflation  of  consumers'  prices 
more  rapidly.  These  include  "temporary  re- 
ductions in  indirect  taxes,"  "selective  sub- 
sidies," or  "particularly  strict  direct  con- 
trols in  certain  of  the  more  sensitive  price 
areas."  There  is  little  scope  for  these  meas- 
ures in  the  United  States,  although  we  do 
hope  to  conduct  policies  which  will  bring 
about  increased  supply  and  voluntary  price 
restraints  in  some  sectors.  We  have  no  wish 
to  dissuade  others  from  direct  tax,  subsidy, 
or  control  measures  intended  to  prevent  in- 
flation. However,  we  think  it  extremely  im- 
portant that  interest  in  these  other  measures 
should  not  divert  attention  from  fundamen- 
tal policies,  either  in  the  statement  of  OECD 
or  in  the  action  of  our  governments. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  turn 
quickly  from  the  urgent  need  to  restrain  in- 
flation now  to  the  possibility  that  commodity 
prices  may  fall  "too  far."  Many  basic  com- 
modity prices  have  skyrocketed  as  supply 
could  respond  only  slowly  to  booming  de- 
mand. If  these  prices  should  fall  now,  in  re- 
sponse to  supply  increases  or  less  inflation- 
ary expectations,  that  would  be  natural  and 
helpful.  Concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  primary-producing  countries 
should  not  be  reflected  in  policies  to  hold  up 
prices  while  the  world  is  under  the  threat 
of  inflation. 

Reluctance  to  rely  on  classical  anti-infla- 
tion measures  often  reflects  continuing  anx- 
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iety  about  inadequate  growth  of  output  and 
employment.  This  was  a  major  worry  in  the 
OECD  and  elsewhere  early  in  1974.  How- 
ever, we  should  now  recognize  that  the  risk 
of  a  worldwide  recession  has  diminished, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  any  government 
pursuing  a  policy  that  is  too  restrictive.  The 
Secretary  General's  statement  is  prudent  in 
not  urging  any  government  to  a  more  expan- 
sive policy.  We  would  welcome  a  stronger 
warning  against  excessive  expansion  and 
more  explicit  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  if 
we  want  to  slow  down  the  inflation  we  must 
not  run  too  close  to  the  limits  of  our  eco- 
nomic potential. 

We  believe  that  a  statement  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  expressing  our  common  de- 
termination to  fight  inflation,  acknowledging 
the  interest  of  each  in  the  success  of  others 
in  reducing  inflation,  and  stressing  the  need 
for  discipline  and  restraint  in  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  would  be  helpful  to  all. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HARTMAN, 
MAY  30 

The  serious  challenges  of  the  energy  crisis 
have  been  met,  in  our  view,  with  a  clear  dem- 
onstration by  the  industrialized  countries 
of  their  ability  to  cooperate.  We  believe  that 
the  political  will  and  the  momentum  are  pres- 
ent and  will  enable  us  to  complete  the  initial 
phase  of  the  multilateral  efforts  in  which 
the  OECD  has  played  and  continues  to  play 
an  important  role. 

Two  years  ago  this  month,  well  before  the 
energy  crisis  had  erupted,  the  Ministerial 
Council  initiated  the  long-term  energy  as- 
sessment. That  assessment  is  the  kind  of 
fundamental  work  which  is  vital  in  insuring 
that  member  governments  base  their  poli- 
cies on  the  best  available  information  and 
analysis. 

Moreover,  the  Organization  has  not  been 
parochial  in  its  approach  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Some  of  its  recently  undertaken  energy 
projects  are  fruitfully  related  to  the  work  of 
the  Energy  Coordinating  Group  in  a  way  that 
shows  the  OECD  can   react  promptly  and 


flexibly  to  new  requirements.  I  refer  spi 
cifically  to  the  ad  hoc  groups  on  the  accelei 
ated  development  of  conventional  energ 
resources  and  on  energy  conservation — i 
addition  to  the  already  established  grou 
concerned  with  oil  sharing  in  times  of  emei 
gency — and  to  the  value  of  the  OECD's  o 
market  forecasting  work  for  the  Energy  O 
ordinating  Group. 

My  government  is  in  broad  agreement  wit 
the  initial  tentative  findings  of  the  long-ten 
energy  assessment  which  the  Secretary  Gei 
eral  has  summarized  in  the  document  befoi 
us. 

We  agree  that,  contrary  to  pre-crisis  est 
mates,  the  volume  of  oil  imported  annual' 
into  the  OECD  area  during  the  remainder  < 
the  1970's  will  probably  not  exceed  the  vo 
ume  of  imports  in  1973,  assuming  that  ii 
ternational  oil  prices  remain  near  presei 
levels.  Prices  are  the  heart  of  the  energ 
problem.  My  government  believes  that  tl 
best  solution,  and  the  solution  that  would  I 
in  the  longer  run  interest  of  the  producei 
as  well,  would  be  substantial  reduction  in  c 
prices. 

My  government  also  agrees  that  conser 
ing  energy  and  restraining  demand  wou 
achieve  significant  and  early  progress  on  tl 
demand  side  of  the  energy  equation  ar 
should  be  given  highest  priority. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  strong 
that  additional  resources  should  be  devot* 
both  to  overcoming  the  technical  obstacli 
and  to  examining  the  economic  or  financi 
issues  which  might  constrain  progress  t 
ward  greater  self-sufficiency  in  indigenoi 
energy  production.  The  fact  that  new  tec] 
nologies  are  now  becoming  economically  a 
tractive  increases  the  likelihood  of  attainir 
this  goal. 

The  matter  of  energy  pricing  policies  hi 
been  noted  by  the  Secretariat  as  an  area  i 
which  exchanges  of  information  on  oil  cor 
pany  operations  could  be  helpful  to  nation 
authorities.  The  United  States  is  prepared  i 
principle  to  cooperate  with  other  goven 
ments  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  such  info: 
mation.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  no 
it  is  the  producing  countries  and  not  the  o 
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>mpanies  that  make  the  basic  decisions  on 
etroleum  prices  and  supply.  We  believe  that 
irther  study  is  necessary  to  determine  more 
recisely  what  kind  of  information  might 
)sefully  be  exchanged  by  governments.  We 
Iso  believe  that  the  arrangements  that  are 
nally  agreed  to  should  be  carefully  drawn 
b  insure  that  they  do  not  prejudice  competi- 
,on  among  oil  companies. 

My  government  welcomes  the  steps  being 
iken  by  the  Secretary  General  within  the 
.ecretariat  to  work  toward  our  goals  in  the 
nergy  field.  We  applaud  the  recent  appoint- 
lent  of  a  special  counselor  to  the  Secretary 
General  to  coordinate  energy  affairs  and  to 
*ead  the  newly  established  Energy  Director- 
te.  We  also  support  the  proposed  amendment 
o  the  procedures  for  completing  work  on 
he  long-term  energy  assessment.  We  think 
hat  the  question  of  whether  the  report 
hould  be  submitted  to  the  Council  at  min- 
Werial  level  would,  however,  be  better  ad- 
dressed at  a  later  time  when  the  report  is 
learer  completion  and  other  energy  activi- 
ties are  more  clearly  in  focus. 

In  concluding,  let  me  restate  in  the  brief- 
est possible  way  the  central  thrust  of  my 
emarks.  It  is  that  cooperation  has  been 
md  must  continue  to  be  our  common  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crisis.  My  government 
sees  no  alternative  and  does  not  intend  to 
seek  another  alternative,  for  we  are  con- 
vinced that  none  exists.  I  hope  and  trust 
:hat  this  conviction  is  shared  by  all  who 
ire  present  today. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  30 

1.  The  Council  of  the  OECD  met  at  Ministerial 
level  in  Paris  on  29th  and  30th  May,  1974,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Antonio  Giolitti,  Minister 
for  the  Budget  and  Economic  Planning  of  Italy. 
Ministers  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  have  an 
exchange  of  views  in  the  light  of  the  present  inter- 
national economic  problems  and  underlined  the  con- 
structive role  which  co-operation  in  the  OECD  can 
play  in  helping  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  Problems 

2.  Ministers  identified  three  main  outstanding 
problems  which  need  further   international   co-ordi- 


nation of  national  policies  if  they  are  to  be  solved: 

— The  widespread  problem  of  inflation,  already  of 
serious  proportions,  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  oil;  anti-inflationary 
policies  must  be  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  avoid 
serious    unemployment    problems. 

— For  most  OECD  countries  the  international  pay- 
ments situation,  radically  altered  by  the  oil  price 
increase,  has  moved  into  substantial  deficit  on  cur- 
rent   account. 

— Certain  developing  countries,  including  some  of 
the  poorest  nations  in  the  world,  are  facing  a  griev- 
ously worsened  economic  and  financial  situation. 

The  Response 

3.  Governments  are  resolved  to  approach  all  these 
problems  jointly  and  concurrently,  and  Ministers 
emphasized  their  determination  to  develop  a  co- 
herent set  of  measures  to  this  end.  In  particular, 
they  recognise  that  no  acceptable  solution  to  in- 
dividual countries'  problems  of  internal  and  external 
balance  can  be  found  in  action  which  only  shifts 
those   problems   across   frontiers. 

4.  Inflation  and  Employment.  Ministers  recognise 
that,  in  all  OECD  countries,  the  present  rates  of 
inflation  constitute  a  threat  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  Their  Governments  therefore  accord  high 
priority  to  reducing  the  rate  of  price  increases. 
They  will  seek  to  maintain  economic  activity  at 
satisfactory  levels  and  avoid  policies  that  would 
transfer  employment  problems  from  one  country  to 
another.  But  Ministers  agreed  that  great  care  is 
at  present  needed  to  avoid  the  emergence  of  excess 
demand  in  the  OECD  area,  and  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  have  to  be  shaped  to  this  end. 
They  also  emphasized  the  need  to  use,  where  fea- 
sible, other,  more  selective,  measures  to  increase 
supply  and  reduce  inflationary  expectations.  And 
they  agreed  that  OECD,  taking  account  of  work 
in  other  international  bodies,  should  seek  to  identify 
policies  conducive  to  better  market  stability  of 
primary  products  with  adequate  supplies  at  prices 
equitable  both  for  producing  and  for  consuming 
countries. 

5.  Trade  and  Payments  Policy.  The  need  for 
OECD  countries  to  adapt  to  the  new  balance  of 
payments  situation  is  a  problem  that,  particularly, 
has  to  be  tackled  on  an  international  basis.  Govern- 
ments are  determined  to  take  all  appropriate  action 
to  limit  the  size  and  duration  of  the  weakening  of 
their  current  account  positions.  But  they  recognise 
that,  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  a  deterioration 
has  to  be  accepted  because  of  the  oil  price-rise. 
Ministers  have  also  recognised  that  the  financing 
of  external  deficits  persisting  despite  the  implemen- 
tation of  appropriate  adjustment  policies  will  con- 
stitute a  difficult  problem  for  some  Member  coun- 
tries. 
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fi.  In  these  circumstances,  Ministers  are  conscious 
of  the  special  danger  of  mutually  conflicting  policies 
to  improve  national  competitive  positions  and  agreed 
on  the  need  to  prevent  new  unilateral  action  which 
may  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  They  have,  as  part  of  an  overall 
response  to  the  current  situation,  issued  the  at- 
tached Declaration,  stating  the  determination  of 
their  Governments,  for  a  period  of  a  year,  to  avoid 
recourse  to  new  restrictions  on  trade  or  other  cur- 
rent account  transactions  and  the  artificial  stimula- 
tion of  visible  and  current  invisible  exports,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 

7.  The  Declaration,  at  the  same  time,  also  ex- 
presses the  agreement  of  Governments  to  co-operate 
fully  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  deficits  de- 
scribed above,  and  their  readiness  to  consider  appro- 
priate arrangements  which  may  prove  necessary  in 
this    respect. 

8.  In  addition,  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  support 
for  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  GATT  and  urged  that  these  negotiations 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  priority.  They  stressed 
the  importance  in  the  present  situation  of  these 
new  efforts  to    liberalise   trade. 

9.  Ministers  welcomed  the  intensification  of  the 
Organisation's  work  on  the  issues  related  to  inter- 
national investment  and  to  multinational  enterprises, 
with  a  view  to  improving  co-operation  on  these 
issues. 

10.  Development  Co-operation.  Ministers  noted 
that  Members  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee (DAC)  and  some  other  Member  countries 
of  the  OECD  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  the  flow  of  their  official  development 
assistance  with  a  view  to  promoting  further  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  developing  countries. 

11.  Ministers  expressed  particular  concern  at  the 
acute  economic  problems  of  those  developing  coun- 
tries with  low  income  which  are  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  oil  and 
other  essential  imports.  Although  there  is  as  yet 
no  generally  agreed  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
special  assistance  required  by  these  countries,  they 
noted  the  preliminary  studies  made  by  certain  inter- 
national organisations  indicating  that  these  require- 
ments might  amount,  as  an  order  of  magnitude,  to 
some   $3-$4  billion  up  to  the  end  of  1975. 

12.  Ministers  of  the  countries  which  are  Members 
of  the  DAC  and  some  other  OECD  Members, 
recognising  the  need  to  contribute  constructively  to 
the  follow-up  of  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Raw 
Materials  and  Development,  agreed  to  make  every 
effort  to  contribute  in  an  appropriate  manner  to 
the  special  relief  needed  by  the  most  seriously 
affected  developing  countries,  bilaterally  and  within 
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the  framework  of  the  appropriate  international  in- 
stitutions. The  DAC  will  review  the  progress  of  itc 
Members'  relief  efforts  under  way  and  any  further 
steps  which  may  be  appropriate.  Ministers  reiterated 
the  view  that  all  countries  throughout  the  world 
in  a  position  to  do  so  should  share  the  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  the  special  relief  of  the  most 
seriously  affected   developing  countries. 

13.  Ministers  agreed  that  all  possible  efforts 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  shipments  of  ferti- 
lizers to  developing  countries  with  urgent  needs 
are  maintained  at  their  previous  level  and  that, 
through  financial  and  technical  assistance,  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  increased  production  of 
fertilizers  in  developing  countries. 

14.  Energy.  Ministers  discussed  the  consequences 
of  recent  developments  in  the  world  energy  market. 
They  agreed  that  a  strong  co-operative  effort  is 
needed  if  serious  damage  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  OECD  community  as  well  as  to 
the  world  economy  is  to  be  avoided.  Ministers 
underlined  their  will  to  intensify  international  co- 
operation on  energy  problems  and  to  strengthen 
OECD  capability  in  this  field. 

15.  Ministers  noted  that  the  work  on  the  Long- 
Term  Assessment  of  energy  and  related  policies 
being  prepared  by  the  OECD  has  been  accelerated 
and  that  the  assessment  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Governments  in  October  1974  at  the  latest.  They 
underlined  the  necessity  to  ensure  energy  supplies 
without  undue,  adverse  impact  on  environmental 
conditions. 

16.  Ministers  stressed  the  importance  of  OECD's 
work,  already  under  way,  in  the  fields  of  energy 
conservation  and  demand  restraint,  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  conventional  energy  sources,  alloca- 
tion of  oil  supplies  in  times  of  emergency  and  severe 
shortages,  and  energy  research  and  development. 
The  work  on  these  subjects  has  been  speeded  up 
in  order   to   permit   early  policy   decisions. 


TEXT  OF  DECLARATION,  MAY  30 


Declaration 

Adopted  by  Governments  of  OECD 
Member  countries  on  30th  May,  197 A 

Governments  of  OECD  Member  Countries,1 

Considering  that,  among  other  factors,  the  rise  in 
oil  prices  is  aggravating  the  economic  problems  con- 
fronting Member  countries,  and  notably  the  problem 
of  inflation,  as  well  as  causing  additional  structural 
problems,  and  that  it  is  creating  an  unprecedented 


1  Including    the    European    Communities    [footnote 
in  original]. 
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inge  in  the  structure  of  the  balance  of  payments 
i,  in  particular,  a  deterioration  of  current  accounts 
.Member  countries  as  a  whole; 

Considering  that  all  Member  countries  are  affected 
these  developments  though  in  varying  degrees; 

\gree: 

:hat  the  nature  and  size  of  the  above-mentioned 
>blems  facing  Member  countries  as  well  as  a  num- 
r  of  developing  countries  call  for  wide  co-operative 
;ion  in  the  fields  of  economic,  trade,  financial, 
•netary,  investment  and  development  policies; 
that  the  financing  of  international  payments  defi- 
s  will  constitute  a  difficult  problem  for  certain 
?mber  countries  and  that,  accordingly,  Member 
untries  will  co-operate  fully  to  facilitate  such  fi- 
ncing  and  are  ready  to  consider  appropriate  ar- 
ngements  which  may  prove  necessary  in  this 
spect; 

that  unilateral  trade  or  other  current  account 
sasures  by  one  or  more  Member  countries  to  deal 
th  this  situation  would  aggravate  the  problems  of 
her  countries  and,  if  generalised,  would  be  self- 
feating  and  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  world 
onomy; 

that  countries  have  responsibilities  both  as  im- 
rters  and  exporters  to  avoid  disruption  of  regular 
ade  flows; 

that,  as  a  matter  of  urgency  and  without  prejudice 
the  outcome  of  the  monetary  and  trade  negotia- 
nt, there  is  therefore  a  need  for  a  joint  under- 
lying having  as  its  objective  to  prevent  new  uni- 
teral  action  which  may  have  a  detrimental  impact 
1  international  economic  relations; 

Declare  Their  Determination,  in  the  light  of  the 
■regoing  and  for  a  period  of  one  year, 

(a)  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  unilateral  meas- 
les, of  either  a  general  or  a  specific  nature,  to 
strict  imports  or  having  recourse  to  similar  meas- 
res  on  the  other  current  accounts  transactions, 
hich  would  be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the 
resent  Declaration; 

(b)  to  avoid  measures  to  stimulate  exports  or 
;her  current  account  transactions  artificially;  and, 
iter  alia,  abstain  from  destructive  competition  in 
ficial  support  of  export  credit  and  aim  at  taking 
ppropriate  co-operative  actions  to  this  effect  in  the 
nmediate  future; 

(c)  to  avoid  export  restrictions  which  would  be 
jntrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  present  Declaration; 

i  (d)  to  consult  with  each  other,  making  full  use  of 
le  general  procedures  of  consultation  within  OECD, 
i  order  to  assure  that  the  present  Declaration  is 
roperly  implemented; 

(e)  to  implement  the  present  Declaration  in  ac- 
ordance  with  their  international  obligations  and 
-ith  due  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  developing 
ountries. 


THE   CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  Extension 
of  International  Wheat  Agreement 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs,  made  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  May 
30.1 

During  the  past  two  years  the  food  grain 
situation  has  been  a  prime  focus  of  world 
attention.  The  supply-demand  balance  for 
wheat  and  other  food  grains  has  been  tighter 
in  1973-74  than  at  any  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Carryover  stocks  of  the 
major  grain-exporting  countries  are  unprece- 
dentedly  low.  In  this  situation  of  short  sup- 
ply and  rapidly  changing  prices,  there  is 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  need  for  in- 
ternational consultation  and  cooperation. 

The  administration  strongly  supports  the 
extension  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
and  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  which  to- 
gether form  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, 1971. 

Extending  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
will  maintain  existing  machinery  and  proce- 
dures for  collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation on  world  supply  and  demand  for 
wheat.  While  we  of  course  have  our  own 
world  agricultural  data  and  rely  on  it  pri- 
marily, the  data  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  is  an  important  contributing  source 
of  information  for  us  as  well  as  for  other 
nations. 

The  consultative  function  of  the  Wheat 
Council  and  its  subcommittees  is  equally,  or 
perhaps  more,  important.  The  twice-yearly 
meetings  of  the  Council  itself  bring  together 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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government  and  private  grains  experts  to 
discuss  means  of  achieving  stability  in  inter- 
national wheat  markets  and  the  expansion  of 
trade  in  wheat  and  flour.  In  the  subcom- 
mittees, personnel  stationed  in  London  con- 
sult regularly  on  market  conditions  and 
more  technical  matters  such  as  freight  rates 
and  charters. 

The  third  major  reason  why  it  is  desir- 
able to  extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
is  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  great  interna- 
tional concern  and  attention  to  world  grain 
problems.  The  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions are  reassessing  their  policies  regard- 
ing trade  relationships,  stockpiles,  food  aid, 
and  assistance  to  agriculture  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  World  Food  Confer- 
ence in  Rome  in  November  serves  as  the 
focus  for  this  effort,  but  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  if  carried  forward  as  the 
administration  hopes,  will  also  be  an  impor- 
tant forum.  Depending  on  the  results  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  and  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  the  International  Wheat 
Council  and  the  procedures  established 
under  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  could 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in  the 
future. 

The  Food  Aid  Convention  was  a  U.S.  ini- 
tiative in  1967  arising  from  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  It  established 
the  important  principle  that  food  aid  is  a 
responsibility  of  developed  importing  nations 
as  well  as  the  exporting  nations  such  as  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  The 
European  Economic  Community  is  now  the 
second  largest  food  aid  donor.  At  a  time 
when  world  food  prices  are  still  high  and 
many  developing  countries  are  faced  with 
severe  balance  of  payments  problems  be- 
cause of  oil  and  other  commodity  price  in- 
creases, we  believe  it  would  be  particularly 
unfortunate  to  let  the  Food  Aid  Convention 
lapse. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 
is  the  successor  to  the  agreement  of  1949 
which  was  revised,  renewed,  or  extended  in 
1953,  1956,  1959,  1962,  1965,  1966,  1967,  and 
1968. 

The  organ  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
is   the    International    Wheat    Council,    com- 


posed of  representatives  of  all  member 
countries — 56  at  the  present  time.  Since 
there  are  no  price  provisions  in  the  1971 
agreement,  the  functions  of  the  Council  are 
primarily  to  direct  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  data  on  the  interna- 
tional wheat  situation  with  reference  to  sup- 
ply, demand,  trade,  and  prices.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  the  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Market  Conditions,  developments  in  the  in- 
ternational wheat  markets  are  under  con- 
tinuous review. 

The  subcommittee's  monthly  wheat  market 
report  reviews  the  latest  trends  in  wheat 
trade,  stocks,  prices,  and  ocean  freight  rates, 
and  other  developments  based  on  reports  by 
member  countries  to  the  Secretariat.  In  1972 
the  Council  agreed  that  the  subcommittee 
should  undertake  a  "Forecast  of  World 
Wheat  Supply  and  Demand"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  year  as  an  aid  to  planners 
in  assessing  export  availabilities  for  the  year. 
The  quality  of  analysis  and  timeliness  of 
publication  of  these  documents  makes  the 
International  Wheat  Council's  work  prac- 
tically unique  among  the  various  interna- 
tional commodity  organizations. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971,  does 
not  contain  provisions  on  price  or  purchase 
and  supply  commitments  as  did  its  predeces- 
sor, the  1967  agreement.  It  does,  however, 
provide  for  the  convening  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  negotiate  substantive 
provisions.  Mr.  [Richard  E.]  Bell  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  discuss  this 
aspect  in  more  detail. 

I  wish  to  note,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  well  as  other  agencies  of 
the  administration,  has  been  very  mindful 
and  cognizant  of  Senate  Resolution  136  of 
June  15,  1971,  introduced  by  Senator  [Gale 
W.]  McGee.  The  sense  of  that  resolution 
was  that  the  President  take  steps  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  see  that  an  interna- 
tional conference  was  convened  to  negotiate 
price  and  supply  provisions  covering  the  in- 
ternational wheat  trade. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this.  In 
1971  we  had  a  severe  disruption  of  the 
major  world  money  markets,  culminating  in 
the  economic  policy  changes  announced  by 
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;he  President  on  August  15,  1971.  Nineteen 
seventy-two  proved  to  be  a  very  bad  year  for 
.vorld  crops;  and  almost  all  commodity 
orices,  not  just  wheat,  started  on  an  upward 
.rend  that  accelerated  through  1973  and 
early  1974.  Had  a  wheat  agreement  with 
substantive  provisions  existed,  it  is  doubtful 
:hat  it  could  have  withstood  the  exceptional 
strains  of  the  past  three  years.  In  this 
period,  agreements  on  coffee  and  tin  were 
actually  or  effectively  suspended.  The  U.S. 
view  that  we  could  not  negotiate  substantive 
provisions  to  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  shared 
by  other  major  trading  nations. 

The  organ  of  the  Food  Aid  Convention  is 
the  Food  Aid  Committee.  The  European 
Economic  Community  and  its  member  states 
and  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Japan, 
Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States  are  members.  Unlike  the 
World  Food  Program,  which  is  also  a  multi- 
lateral food  aid  undertaking,  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  sets  quantity-level  obligations. 
This  has  been  of  great  importance  during 
the  recent  period  of  high  prices  when  food 
aid  programs  expressed  in  dollar  terms  alone 
have  been  sharply  reduced.  Obligations 
under  the  Food  Aid  Convention  total  4.2 
million  tons  annually.  The  U.S.  share  of  1.9 
million  tons  is  met  through  the  operations  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extending  protocols 
before  this  committee  stipulate  June  18  as 
the  date  by  which  signatories  or  countries 
wishing  to  accede  should  deposit  ratification 
or  provisional  application.  While  there  is 
provision  for  requesting  an  extension,  the 
administration  hopes  that,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  possible 
to  meet  this  deadline  and  continue  uninter- 
rupted U.S.  participation  in  both  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  consider  that  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention, together  comprising  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
other  witnesses  today  in  recommending  fav- 
orable action. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for 
the  United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Dahomey,  May  16,  1974. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft.    Done   at   The   Hague    December   16, 

1970.  Entered  into  force  October  14,  1971     TIAS 
7192. 

Extended  to:  Netherlands  Antilles,  June  11,  1974. 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  June  12,  1974. 
Extended  to:  Netherlands  Antilles,  June  11,  1974. 

Coffee 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement,  1968.  Approved  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 

Notification  that  constitutional  procedures  com- 
pleted: Bolivia,  May  9,  1974;  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  May  15,  1974. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization  (INTELSAT), 
with   annexes.    Done   at   Washington   August  20, 

1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.   TIAS 
7532. 

Ratification  deposited:  Lebanon  (with  a  state- 
ment), June  11,  1974. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention   on   the    prevention    and   punishment   of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.    Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Signatures:  Denmark,  Finland,2  Iceland,  Norway, 

and   Sweden,   May   10,   1974;   Tunisia,  May   15, 

1974.2 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
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1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  reservations. 
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ment)    1971.    Done  at  Washington   April   2,   1974. 
Enters  into  force  on  June  19,  1974,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;   July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Mauritius,  June  11,  1974; 

Canada,  Finland,  Pakistan,  June  14,  1974. 
Acceptance   deposited:   Union   of   Soviet  Socialist 
Republics    (with   a   statement),   June   11,    1974. 
Accessiojis  deposited:  Egypt,  June  13,  1974;  Leb- 
anon, June  11,  1974.  , 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Portugal,  June  7,  1974;  Tunisia,  June  10,  1974. 
Protocol    modifying    and    extending    the    food    aid 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment)   1971.    Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Enters  into  force  on  June  19,  1974,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with   respect 
to   other   provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Canada,  Finland,  June  14, 

1974. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Luxembourg,  June  14,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  July  11,  1969 
(TIAS  6815),  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June 
14,  1974.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which 
each  Government  shall  have  received  from  the 
other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for 
entry  into  force. 

Bangladesh 

Economic  technical,  and  related  assistance  agree- 
ment. Signed  at  Dacca  May  21,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  May  21,  1974. 

China,  Republic  of 

Amendment    to    the    agreement    of    April    4,    1972 
(TIAS    7364),    for    cooperation    concerning    civil 
uses   of   atomic    energy.     Signed    at   Washington 
March  15,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  June  14,  1974. 

Guinea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  8,  1974.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Conakry  May  24, 
1974.    Entered  into  force  May  24,  1974. 

Hungary 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  13, 
1970,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington May  31  and  June  10,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  June  10,   1974. 


International   Committee   of  the   Red   Cross 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  No- 
vember 1,  1973,  to  provide  assistance  to  refugees, 
displaced  persons,  and  war  victims  in  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  the  Khmer  Republic. 
Signed  at  Geneva  May  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
May  1,  1974. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Joint  statement  on  Saudi  Arabian-United  States 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  June  8,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  8,  1974. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  March  17,  1972  (TIAS| 
7330).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok! 
May  23,  1974.    Entered  into  force  May  23,  1974. 
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Government  Printing  Office  Washington,  D.G 
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100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  U 
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perintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage 
are  subject  to  change. 

Africa:  U.S.  Development  Aid.  Current  Foreigi 
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Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Si 
Lanka.  TIAS  7753.  10  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10 
7753). 

Privileges  and  Immunities  for  United  States  Inter 
American  Geodetic  Survey  Mission.  Agreement  wit] 
Ecuador.  TIAS  7755.  9  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10 
7755). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla 
desh  amending  the  agreement  of  August  6,  1973,  a 
amended.    TIAS  7756.    3  pp.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7756] 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June    10-16 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  10  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
228  of  May  30,  233  of  June  4,  236  of  June  6, 
and  239  and  240  of  June  7. 

Subject 

Joint  statement  on  U.S.-Saudi 
Arabia  cooperation,  June  8. 

Kissinger,  Prince  Fahd:  remarks 
at  signing  ceremony,  June  8. 

Study  group  1  of  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  July  24. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Salz- 
burg,  Austria. 

Study  group  4  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  CCIR, 
July  2. 

Sisco:  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Study  group  5  of  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  July  11. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Bad 
Reichenhall,  Germany,  June  11. 

U.S.  track  and  field  teams  to  tour 
Africa,  June  16-July  31. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a   later  issue  of   the   Bulletin. 
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orth  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial  Meeting  Adopts 
eclaration  on  Atlantic  Relations 


The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regu- 

ir  ministerial  meeting  at  Ottawa  on  June 

.1-19.  Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news 

nference  held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  after 

\e  meeting,  together  with  the  texts  of  a 

ml  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 

eeting  and  the  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Re- 

tions  adopted  by  the  ministerial  meeting 

u  June  19. 


CRETARY  KISSINGER'S  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

%ss  release  255  dated  June  19 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  What  I  wanted  to 
tpress  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  U.S. 
uvernment  with  the  outcome  of  this  meet- 
g.  The  discussions  were  for  the  first  time 
(ganized  by  subject  matter  rather  than  on 
1  e  basis  of  formal  statements  by  the  various 
linisters,  and  the  result  was  an  extraordi- 
irily  good  and  constructive  discussion  on 
1  the  subjects  that  were  raised,  so  much 

that  it  raises  the  question  whether  we 
tould  not  extend  these  meetings  in  the  fu- 
re  to  permit  more  time  for  discussion. 
Of  course  the  most  important  event  was 
e  final  agreement  on  the  NATO  declara- 
on.  When  the  United  States  first  proposed 
lis  idea  14  months  ago,  we  started  from 
ie  premise  that  conditions  in  the  world  had 
langed  fundamentally  in  the  25  years  since 
ie  alliance  had  been  founded  and  that  there 
as  a  need  for  the  alliance  to  take  account 

these  changed  relationships — changes  in 
ie  strategic  situation,  the  new  fact  of  con- 
ant  negotiations  between  East  and  West, 
ie  impact  of  events  in  other  parts  of  the 
orld  on  the  alliance. 


We  also  felt  that  it  was  important  for  a 
new  generation  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  cre- 
ativity in  the  Western  World  was  still  alive 
and  for  the  governments  of  the  alliance  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  take  account  of  the 
new  realities  and  to  shape  constructively 
their  common  future. 

The  process  which  led  to  this  declaration 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  as  is  normal  in  an 
alliance  composed  of  free  nations.  But  the 
final  result  creates  a  framework  which  states 
the  aspirations  of  the  alliance  and  permits  us 
to  move  forward  jointly. 

It  had  always  been  the  American  view 
that  a  declaration  does  not  represent  a  set  of 
legal  obligations  but,  rather,  that  the  real 
meaning  of  such  a  declaration  will  be  when 
it  is  never  invoked  as  a  declaration  but  be- 
comes a  living  practice. 

On  such  issues  as  consultation,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  consult,  but 
if  one  can  create  a  community  of  shared 
aspirations,  then  there  will  be  a  desire  to 
consult. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  look  at  this  declaration  as  an  expression 
by  the  free  countries  of  the  Atlantic  area 
that  they  will  gear  their  policies  to  the  new 
realities — that  they  recognize  their  destiny 
as  common  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
As  the  country  which  has  the  most  inter- 
ests outside  of  the  treaty  area  of  any  of  our 
allies,  we  will  meticulously  implement  the 
principle  of  consultation  and  will  do  our 
utmost  to  make  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  spirit  which  it  reflects 
as  vital  an  element  in  the  next  25  years  as 
it  has  been  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
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It  remains  for  me  only  to  thank  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  its  hospitality,  for  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangements,  and  to  join 
with  what  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  said 
when  the  declaration  was  adopted :  that  it  is 
well  that  the  declaration  was  agreed  to  in 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  country  that  sym- 
bolizes the  connection  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe. 

And  now  I'll  be  glad  to  take  your  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  May  I  just  ask  one  question:  One  of  the 
concerns  of  the  conference,  especially  among 
the  European  nations,  ivas  this  very  princi- 
ple of  consultation.  Will  this  new  agreement 
obviate  the  sort  of  thing  that  happened  last 
fall,  when  the  United  States  unilaterally 
called  a  worldwide  NATO  alert?  This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  consternation  among  the 
member  nations. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  has  to  separate 
two  problems :  the  problem  of  long-term  poli- 
cy and  the  problem  of  military  emergencies. 
I  think  it  is  always  possible  that  emergency 
situations  will  arise  in  which  the  United 
States  in  the  common  interest  may  feel  that 
it  has  to  act.  And  I  believe  that  any  NATO 
ally  analyzing  the  situation  as  it  existed  at 
that  time  will  be  grateful  that  the  United 
States  acted  decisively.  However,  in  all  situ- 
ations which  are  not  emergency  situations, 
the  United  States  feels  an  obligation  to  con- 
cert its  general  policies  with  those  of  its 
allies. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  stated  in  your  April 
1973  speech  there  were  three  declarations 
that  you  were  seeking.  May  I  ask  you  what 
has  happened  to  the  other  two — the  one  cov- 
ering the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] and  the  general  one  involving 
Japan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  that  is  not  quite 
correct.  In  my  April  1973  speech  I  pointed 
out  that  Japan  eventually  had  to  be  brought 
into  this  overall  structure.  And  the  idea  was 
to  have  one  common  Atlantic  declaration. 
Later  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  take 
account  of  the  emerging  European  political 


unity  and  to  seek  to  draft  a  document  that 
established  the  relationship  between  that 
European  political  unity  and  the  United 
States.  But  it  became  apparent  during  the 
course  of  drafting  this  document  that  until 
that  European  political  unity  was  more  fully 
articulated,  it  was  very  difficult  to  state 
general  principles  as  to  its  method  of  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  permit  the 
practice  to  develop  somewhat  further  before 
a  formal  attempt  would  be  made  to  reduce 
it  to  writing.  We  believe  that  this  document 
takes  care  of  the  necessities  in  the  Atlantic 
area,  though  we  are  prepared  to  have  further 
discussions  with  the  Nine  when  they  feel 
ready  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  Japan,  the  need  to  give 
Japan  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  structure 
larger  than  itself  continues  to  be  and  will 
remain  to  be  a  concern  of  America's  policy. 


'< 


Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  document  was  published  here  and  was 
approved  here,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  already  briefed  your  NATO  allies 
about  what  is  expected  at  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit, ivhat  is  the  purpose  and  point  of  the 
summit  meeting  that  will  be  held  next  week 
in  Brussels? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  summit  meeting  to  be  held  next 
week  in  Brussels  is  to  give  the  President  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  personally  with  his 
colleagues  at  the  head-of-government  level 
in  NATO  our  plans  for  the  summit  and  our 
long-term  expectations  for  Western  policy. 
The  President  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  such  a  meeting  in  many  years,  and  it 
seems  to  us  a  logical  followup  of  this  declara- 
tion that  he  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  with  his  colleagues  before  going  to 
Moscow. 

Secondly,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting — of 
this  visit  to  Brussels — is  to  have  a  formal 
signing  of  this  document  which  will  give 
an  adequate  solemnity  to  its  importance. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  some  papers  and  some 
radio  stations  have  mentioned  that  there  was 
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,  me.  disagreement  up  to  the  last  minute 
,  tiveen  France  and  the  United  States  with 
gard  to  paragraph  11  of  the  Atlantic  Dec- 
■  ation.  Woidd  you  specify  what  kind  of 
mpromise  took  place  between  you  and  the 
ench  representative? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  with  re- 
ect  to  paragraph  11  really  concerned  less 
te  substance  of  the  two  or  three  competing 
Emulations  which  existed  than  to  reach  an 
uderstanding  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
pactice  of  consultation — whether  it  was  in- 
tided  to  be  a  legal  obligation  or  a  practice 
rflecting  the  spirit  of  the  alliance, 
lit  stands  to  reason  that  no  government  can 
eer  wave  a  document  at  another  and  claim 
tat  this  provides  a  formal  obligation  to 
cnsult.  And  even  if  it  did,  that  would  not 
poduce  consultation. 

1 1  had  a  very  satisfactory  talk  with  the 
Tench  Foreign  Minister.  And  once  we  un- 
drstood  each  other's  purposes,  we  found 
frmulations  which  took  account  of  each 
sle's  concerns  and  which  met  the  approval 
o  all  our  allies. 

J.Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  status  of 
tat  wiretap  inquiry  you  requested,  and  is 
i  still  your  intention  to  resign  if  it  is  not 
cared  up  ? 

^Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  I  never 
cmment  on  domestic  affairs  in  a  foreign 
cuntry.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  you 
hve  suggested  that  the  alliance  assess  its 
t'nimum  expectations  for  going  forward 
ith  the  European  Security  Conference  to 
sige  3  and  perhaps  at  the  summit  level. 
\oidd  you — 

t  Secretary  Kissinger:  I  missed  the  first 
frt  of  your  question. 

1Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  suggested 
t  the  alliance  that  it  set  in  process  a  reas- 
Sisment  of  its  minimum  expectations  from 
te  Russians  in  the  course  of  the  present 
t'ks  on  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
^operation  in  Europe]  and  that  to  get  to 
J.  ase  3  you  want  to  set  up  a  price  for  a  sum- 


mit. Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  an  advance  on 
the  pace  toward  such  a  summit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  view  we  ex- 
pressed here  was  as  follows.  A  number  of 
our  allies,  and  we  ourselves,  have  expressed 
the  view  that  if  the  results  of  stage  2  justi- 
fied it,  there  would  be  a  summit.  Yet  to  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  yet  defined  what  he 
would  consider  a  satisfactory  outcome  of 
stage  2  in  detail  that  would  justify  a  summit. 
So  I  proposed  to  our  allies  that  we  agree 
among  each  other  on  what  we  would  consider 
a  satisfactory  outcome  of  stage  2  that  would 
justify  a  summit.  This  was  not  an  attempt 
either  to  promote  it  or  to  oppose  it  but 
simply  to  clarify  our  thinking  and  go  from 
the  general  formulation  to  the  specific  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  we 
must  separate  the  problem  of  long-term  poli- 
cy from  the  policy  of  military  emergency. 
This  sounds  fine  until  we  have  a  military 
emergency.  Has  this  been  written  into  the 
declaration,  that  that  woidd  be  an  exception, 
if  this  arises?  How  will  we  not  arrive  back 
to  the  same  place  that  we  found  ourselves 
in  during  this  Middle  East  crisis? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  to  the  extent 
that  emergencies  are  foreseeable,  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  contingency 
planning,  obviously  it  should  be  done  in  full 
consultation  with  the  alliance.  However,  it  is 
conceivable  that  emergencies  would  arise  in 
which  we  would  hope  that  it  would  be  seen 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  alliance  as  a 
whole  that  we  might  have  to  act,  informing 
our  allies  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  could. 
Those  circumstances  should  be  extremely 
rare,  and  we  would  seek  to  avoid  them  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  but  it  would  be 
irresponsible  to  predict  that  they  can  never 
happen. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  could  you  make 
any  statement  concerning  your  meeting  today 
with  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  had  a  good  talk  with 
the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister,  who  ex- 
plained some  of  the  intentions  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  Government  with  respect  to  its  Afri- 
can dependencies  and  some  of  its  domestic 
situation.  I  listened  to  his  account  with  sym- 
pathy, and  we  will  cooperate  to  the  extent 
that  we  can. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  language  of  the  dec- 
laration suggests  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  maintain  its  troops  and  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  at  their  present  levels.  One, 
is  that  correct?  And  two,  how  long  do  you 
think  the  present  administration  and  suc- 
ceeding administrations  can  hold  the  line  on 
troops  in  Europe  without  progress  on  the 
troop  reduction  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  the  dec- 
laration also  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing negotiations  leading  to  detente.  The 
United  States  will  maintain  its  forces  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  levels  which  are  judged  necessary 
by  the  alliance,  and  we  hope  very  much  that 
the  Congress  will  support  us  in  what  is  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  West. 

Q.  [hi  French]  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
you  spoke  in  September  in  Brussels  about  a 
parallel  declaration  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  Dec- 
laration. What  is  the  state  of  this  declara- 
tion? Can  you  tell  its  anything  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  is  visiting  the  United  States  this 
week,  and  I  expect  to  meet  with  him  on  Fri- 
day. The  United  States  is  in  principle  pre- 
pared to  sign  a  parallel  declaration  with 
Spain.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  conversation.  What  precise  deci- 
sion will  be  made  as  to  timing  and  content,  I 
cannot  foretell  until  I  have  talked  with  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  article  11  of  the  dec- 
laration, it  refers  to  areas  outside  the  NATO 
area  wherein  some  members  are  affected. 
Does  this  mean  in  particular  the  Middle 
East?  And  would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  some- 
thing of  what  you  told  your  colleagues  about 
the  Middle  East  situation,  especially  in  view 
of  the  statement  by  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Fahmi,  that  Egypt  would  make 
nuclear  weapons  in  certain  circumstances? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  We  hold  the  vie 
that  events  outside  the  treaty  area,  in  mar 
parts  of  the  world,  can  intimately  affect  tl 
security  and  the  well-being  of  the  allianc 
Obviously  the  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  are; 
that  is  not  formally  covered  by  the  treai 
and  not  formally  subject  to  the  various  co: 
sulfation  provisions  but  which  neverthele: 
affects  the  well-being  and  security  of  tt 
countries  so  intimately  that  it  would,  as  h 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  be  nece 
sarily  a  subject  for  consultation. 

I  gave  my  colleagues  an  account  of  01 
Mideast  policy  and  of  the  President's  recei 
travels. 

With  respect  to  the  Egyptian  statement,  i 
I  understood  the  Egyptian  statement,  it  wj 
that  if  Israel  developed  nuclear  weapon 
then  Egypt,  by  one  way  or  another,  woul 
seek  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  of  its  own. 

I  have  stated  in  Jerusalem  [on  June  17" 
and  I  have  repeated  it  here,  that  we  see  n 
possibility  that  Egypt  can  develop  nuclea 
weapons  by  means  of  the  reactor  that  w 
have  agreed  to  sell,  that  it  will  take  six  t 
eight  years  to  install,  or  to  build,  and  whic. 
will  be  subject  to  safeguards  which  we  con 
sider  substantially  foolproof. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  this  morning  you  talke< 
about  the  spirit  of  creativity  in  the  West 
and  this  document  picks  up  and  expands  o> 
language  in  the  earlier  document  about  hu 
man  rights,  democracy,  and  common  heri 
tage.  Coidd  you  indicate  where  the  alliance 
has  operated  in  the  past  to  promote  thost 
aims  in  either  Greece  or  Portugal  prior  U 
the  change  in  government  in  Portugal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  preferences  ol 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  alliance  for  the  basic  values  of  democ- 
racy and  well-being  have  been  made  clear  or 
a  number  of  occasions,  including,  once  again, 
in  the  communique  agreed  to  today.  That  in- 
fluence can  be  most  effectively  expressed  by 
the  general  consensus  of  its  attitudes  than 
by  any  specific  decisions  that  it  can  take  at 
NATO  meetings. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  survived  with  only 
one  sentence  in  the  declaration  relating  to> 
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ronomics.  But  do  you  think  this  gives  you 

nough  foundation  so  that  the  alliance  can 

ret  itself  together  better  in  the  event  of  a 

lergy  crisis  than  it  did  in  the  last  one? 

etary  Kissinger:  This  declaration  can- 
lot  be  used  as  a  legal  document  producing 
fievitable  results.  The  common  interests  of 
arious  members  of  the  alliance,  together 
,ith  other  countries,  in  the  energy  problem 
ave  been  expressed  in  the  Washington  En- 
rgj  Conference  and  some  of  its  follow-on 
lachinery.  And  it  will  not  be  the  document 
9  such  that  will  produce  common  action  as 
ie  shared  consciousness  that  we  will  do  our 
tmost  to  continue  to  promote. 
It  is  our  view,  and  I  believe  it  is  shared  by 
lost  of  our  allies,  that  obviously  the  field  of 
:onomics  is  closely  related  to  other  fields. 
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en  release  257  dated  June  20 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  minis- 
rial  session  in  Ottawa  on  18th  and  19th 
me,  1974. 

In  this,  the  25th  anniversary  year  of  the 
lliance,  ministers  declared  their  countries' 
ntinuing  dedication  to  the  aims  and  ideals 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Ministers 
iphasized  the  desirability  of  developing 
id  deepening  the  application  of  the  princi- 
es  of  democracy,  respect  for  human  rights, 
stice  and  social  progress.  Today  in  Ot- 
wa  ministers  adopted  and  published  a 
Jclaration  on  Atlantic  Relations.  This  im- 
rtant  declaration  reaffirms  the  commit- 
mt  of  all  the  members  to  the  Alliance  and 
ts  its  future  course  in  light  of  the  new 
rspectives  and  challenges  of  a  rapidly 
anging  world. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Por- 
tal gave  a  report  on  developments  in  his 
untry  since  the  change  of  regime  and  on 
e  efforts  of  his  government  to  promote 
ace  in  Africa.  Ministers  welcomed  the 
Qlution  towards  the  establishment  of  dem- 
ratic  and  representative  government  in 
rtugal. 
Ministers  reviewed  the  state  of  East-West 


relations.  They  reaffirmed  the  determination 
of  their  governments  patiently  to  pursue  pol- 
icies aimed  at  reducing  tensions  and  promot- 
ing greater  understanding  and  cooperation, 
not  only  between  states  but  also  between 
people.  But  they  recalled  that  real  and  last- 
ing improvement  in  East- West  relations  calls 
for  a  constructive  approach  by  all  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  face  of  growing 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  power  and 
the  risk  of  renewed  tensions  the  Allies  must, 
through  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  maintain  their 
resolve  and  capacity  to  defend  themselves. 

Ministers  took  note  of  recent  developments 
in  relations  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, including  the  exchange  of  permanent 
representations  between  the  two  states  in 
Germany.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  re- 
lations between  these  states  will  be  further 
improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
people. 

As  regards  Berlin,  ministers  discussed  the 
further  experience  gained  in  the  application 
of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  of  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 1971.  In  doing  so,  they  stressed  the 
essential  importance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  which  stipulate  that  traffic 
between  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  be 
unimpeded.  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  con- 
viction that  progress  towards  detente  in 
Europe  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  strict 
observance  and  full  application  of  the  Berlin 
Agreement. 

Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  They  reaffirmed  the  importance 
they  attach  to  increasing  security  and  con- 
fidence, to  developing  further  cooperation 
between  the  participating  states  in  all 
spheres  and  to  lowering  barriers  between 
people.  They  noted  that  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  Conference,  which  should  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  aspects  of  the 
Conference  agenda,  the  work  has  advanced 
unevenly.  Some  progress  has  been  made  on 
certain  issues,  but  much  work  remains  to 
be  done,  as  for  example  on  such  key  ques- 
tions as  the  improvement  of  human  contacts 
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and  the  freer  flow  of  information,  as  well  as 
confidence  building  measures  and  essential 
aspects  of  the  principles  guiding  relations 
between  states.  Ministers  expressed  their 
governments'  determination  to  pursue  the 
negotiations  patiently  and  constructively  in 
a  continuing  search  for  balanced  and  sub- 
stantial results  acceptable  to  all  participat- 
ing states.  They  considered  that,  to  bring 
the  second  stage  to  its  conclusion,  these  re- 
sults need  to  be  achieved  in  the  various  fields 
of  the  program  of  work  established  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  the  first  stage  of  the 
Conference  in  Helsinki. 

Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  since  their  last  meeting.  They 
welcomed  the  recent  progress  achieved,  in 
particular  the  disengagement  of  Syrian  and 
Israeli  forces.  They  affirmed  the  support  of 
their  governments  for  the  relevant  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  for  all  endeavors  directed  towards  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  bringing  peace 
to  the  area;  they  also  welcomed  the  con- 
tributions made  by  allied  governments  to 
UN  peace-keeping  activities.  Ministers  took 
note  of  the  report  by  the  Council  in  Perma- 
nent Session  on  the  situation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean prepared  on  their  instructions.  They 
invited  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session 
to  continue  to  keep  the  situation  under  re- 
view and  to  report  further. 

Ministers  representing  countries  which 
participate  in  NATO's  integrated  defense 
program  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions. These  ministers  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions achieved  through  allied  solidarity 
would  contribute  to  the  lessening  of  tensions 
in  Europe  and  to  a  more  stable  peace.  They 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  results  so  far 
reached  in  the  continuing  consultations  in 
the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  on  ques- 
tions of  objectives  and  policy.  They  in- 
structed the  Council  to  continue  this  work. 
These  ministers  noted  that  the  current 
round  of  negotiations  is  proceeding  in  a 
businesslike  way.  They  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  the  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
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elusion.    They  recalled  that  the  general  o- 
jective  of  the  negotiations  is  to  contribute  • 
a  more  stable  relationship  at  a.  lower  le\[ 
of  forces   with  the  security  of  all   parti: 
undiminished.     This    objective     should 
achieved  by  establishing  approximate  pari 
between   the   two   sides   in   the   form   of 
common    ceiling    for    overall    ground   for 
manpower  on  each  side  in  the  area  of  r 
ductions,  taking  into  account  combat  cap 
bility.     These    ministers    reiterated    that 
first  phase  agreement  providing  for  the  r 
duction  of  United  States  and  Soviet  grour 
forces   would  be  an   important  initial  ste 
forward  towards  that  objective. 

In  reaffirming  their  conviction  that  redu. 
tions  of  allied  forces  in  Europe  should  tat 
place  only  within  the  context  of  an  Eas 
West  agreement,  these  ministers  referred  t 
the  statements  contained  in  paragraph 
of  the  Communique  of  the  Defense  Plar 
ning  Committee  in  Ministerial  Session  i< 
sued  on  14th  June,  1974. 

Ministers  expressed  appreciation  for  cod 
tinuing  consultations  on  developments  wit 
respect  to  the  SALT  negotiations.  They  note, 
with  satisfaction  the  efforts  undertaken  b, 
the  United  States  towards  limitations  o 
strategic  arms  and  expressed  the  hope  tha 
these  efforts  would  lead  to  satisfactory  re 
suits. 

The  next  Ministerial  Session  of  the  Nortl 
Atlantic  Council  will  be  held  in  Brussels  ii 
December   1974. 


DECLARATION  ON  ATLANTIC  RELATIONS,  JUNE  1< 

Press  release  258  dated  June  20 

1.  The  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  declare  that  the  Treaty  signed  25 
years  ago  to  protect  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence has  confirmed  their  common  des- 
tiny. Under  the  shield  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Allies  have  maintained  their  security,  per- 
mitting them  to  preserve  the  values  which 
are  the  heritage  of  their  civilization  and 
enabling  Western  Europe  to  rebuild  from 
its  ruins  and  lay  the  foundations  of  its 
unity. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Alliance  reaffirm 
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their  conviction  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  provides  the  indispensable  basis  for 
their  security,  thus  making  possible  the  pur- 
suit of  detente.  They  welcome  the  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  on  the  road  towards 
detente  and  harmony  among  nations,  and 
the  fact  that  a  conference  of  35  countries 
of  Europe  and  North  America  is  now  seek- 
ing to  lay  down  guidelines  designed  to  in- 
crease security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 
They  believe  that  until  circumstances  permit 
the  introduction  of  general,  complete  and 
controlled  disarmament,  which  alone  could 
provide  genuine  security  for  all,  the  ties 
uniting  them  must  be  maintained.  The  Al- 
lies share  a  common  desire  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  arms  expenditure  on  their  peoples. 
But  states  that  wish  to  preserve  peace  have 
never  achieved  this  aim  by  neglecting  their 
own  security. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Alliance  reaffirm 
that  their  common  defense  is  one  and  in- 
divisible. An  attack  on  one  or  more  of  them 
in  the  area  of  application  of  the  Treaty  shall 
be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all. 
The  common  aim  is  to  prevent  any  attempt 
by  a  foreign  power  to  threaten  the  independ- 
ence or  integrity  of  a  member  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Such  an  attempt  would  not  only  put 
in  jeopardy  the  security  of  all  members  of 
the  Alliance  but  also  threaten  the  founda- 
tions of  world  peace. 

4.  At  the  same  time  they  realize  that  the 
circumstances  affecting  their  common  de- 
fense have  profoundly  changed  in  the  last 
ten  years :  the  strategic  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reached  a  point  of  near  equilibrium.  Con- 
sequently, although  all  the  countries  of  the 
Alliance  remain  vulnerable  to  attack,  the 
nature  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed has  changed.  The  Alliance's  problems 
in  the  defense  of  Europe  have  thus  assumed 
a  different  and  more  distinct  character. 

5.  However,  the  essential  elements  in  the 
situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  Treaty  have 
not  changed.  While  the  commitment  of  all 
the  Allies  to  the  common  defense  reduces 
the  risk  of  external  aggression,  the  contri- 
bution to  the  security  of  the  entire  Alliance 
provided  by  the  nuclear  forces  of  the  United 
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States  based  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Europe  and  by  the  presence  of  North 
American  forces  in  Europe  remains  indis- 
pensable. 

6.  Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  must  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  dangers  to  which  it 
is  exposed  in  the  European  region,  and  must 
adopt  all  measures  necessary  to  avert  them. 
The  European  members  who  provide  three- 
quarters  of  the  conventional  strength  of  the 
Alliance  in  Europe,  and  two  of  whom  pos- 
sess nuclear  forces  capable  of  playing  a 
deterrent  role  of  their  own  contributing  to 
the  overall  strengthening  of  the  deterrence 
of  the  Alliance,  undertake  to  make  the  nec- 
essary contribution  to  maintain  the  common 
defense  at  a  level  capable  of  deterring  and 
if  necessary  repelling  all  actions  directed 
against  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

7.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  reaf- 
firms its  determination  not  to  accept  any 
situation  which  would  expose  its  Allies  to 
external  political  or  military  pressure  likely 
to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom,  and  states 
its  resolve,  together  with  its  Allies,  to  main- 
tain forces  in  Europe  at  the  level  required  to 
sustain  the  credibility  of  the  strategy  of  de- 
terrence and  to  maintain  the  capacity  to 
defend  the  North  Atlantic  area  should  de- 
terrence fail. 

8.  In  this  connection  the  member  states 
of  the  Alliance  affirm  that  as  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  any  defense  policy  is  to  deny 
to  a  potential  adversary  the  objectives  he 
seeks  to  attain  through  an  armed  conflict, 
all  necessary  forces  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Therefore,  while  reaffirming  that 
a  major  aim  of  their  policies  is  to  seek 
agreements  that  will  reduce  the  risk  of  war, 
they  also  state  that  such  agreements  will 
not  limit  their  freedom  to  use  all  forces  at 
their  disposal  for  the  common  defense  in 
case  of  attack.  Indeed,  they  are  convinced 
that  their  determination  to  do  so  continues 
to  be  the  best  assurance  that  war  in  all  its 
forms  will  be  prevented. 

9.  All  members  of  the  Alliance  agree  that 
the  continued  presence  of  Canadian  and  sub- 
stantial US  forces  in  Europe  plays  an  ir- 
replaceable   role    in   the    defense    of   North 
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America  as  well  as  of  Europe.  Similarly 
the  substantial  forces  of  the  European  Allies 
serve  to  defend  Europe  and  North  America 
as  well.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  fur- 
ther progress  towards  unity,  which  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  European  Community  are 
determined  to  make,  should  in  due  course 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  of  the  Alliance  of 
those  of  them  who  belong  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  contributions  made  by  members  of  the 
Alliance  to  the  preservation  of  international 
security  and  world  peace  are  recognized  to 
be  of  great  importance. 

10.  The  members  of  the  Alliance  consider 
that  the  will  to  combine  their  efforts  to 
ensure  their  common  defense  obliges  them 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
their  forces  and  that  each  should  undertake, 
according  to  the  role  that  it  has  assumed  in 
the  structure  of  the  Alliance,  its  proper 
share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
security  of  all.  Conversely,  they  take  the 
view  that  in  the  course  of  current  or  fu- 
ture negotiations  nothing  must  be  accepted 
which  could   diminish  this   security. 

11.  The  Allies  are  convinced  that  the  ful- 
filment of  their  common  aims  requires  the 
maintenance  of  close  consultation,  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  trust,  thus  fostering  the 
conditions  necessary  for  defense  and  favor- 
able for  detente,  which  are  complementary. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  friendship,  equality  and 
solidarity  which  characterize  their  relation- 
ships, they  are  firmly  resolved  to  keep  each 
other  fully  informed  and  to  strengthen  the 
practice  of  frank  and  timely  consultations 
by  all  means  which  may  be  appropriate  on 
matters  relating  to  their  common  interests 
as  members  of  the  Alliance,  bearing  in  mind 
that  these  interests  can  be  affected  by  events 
in  other  areas  of  the  world.  They  wish 
also  to  ensure  that  their  essential  security 
relationship  is  supported  by  harmonious  po- 
litical and  economic  relations.  In  particular 
they  will  work  to  remove  sources  of  con- 
flict between  their  economic  policies  and  to 


encourage    economic    cooperation    with    one 
another. 

12.  They  recall  that  they  have  proclaimed 
their  dedication  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, respect  for  human  rights,  justice  and 
social  progress,  which  are  the  fruits  of  their 
shared  spiritual  heritage  and  they  declare 
their  intention  to   develop  and  deepen  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  their  coun- 
tries.   Since  these  principles,  by  their  very 
nature,  forbid  any  recourse  to  methods  in- 
compatible   with    the    promotion    of    world 
peace,  they  reaffirm  that  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  preserve  their  independence, 
to  maintain  their  security  and  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  their  peoples  exclude 
all  forms  of  aggression  against  anyone,  are 
not  directed  against  any  other  country,  and 
are  designed  to  bring  about  the  general  im- 
provement   of    international    relations.     In 
Europe,  their  objective  continues  to  be  the 
pursuit   of   understanding   and   cooperation 
with  every  European  country.    In  the  world 
at  large,  each  Allied  country  recognizes  the 
duty  to  help  the  developing  countries.    It  is 
in   the   interest  of   all  that  every   country 
benefit  from  technical  and  economic  progress 
in  an  open  and  equitable  world  system. 

13.  They  recognize  that  the  cohesion  of 
the  Alliance  has  found  expression  not  only 
in  cooperation  among  their  governments, 
but  also  in  the  free  exchange  of  views  among 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Alliance.  Accordingly,  they  declare 
their  support  for  the  strengthening  of  links 
among  Parliamentarians. 

14.  The  members  of  the  Alliance  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  during  this  year 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  sig- 
nature. The  member  nations  look  to  the 
future,  confident  that  the  vitality  and  cre- 
ativity of  their  peoples  are  commensurate 
with  the  challenges  which  confront  them. 
They  declare  their  conviction  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  continues  to  serve  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  lasting  structure 
of  peace  they  are  determined  to  build. 
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Secretary  Holds  News  Conference 
at  Bad  Reichenhall,  Germany 

Secretary  Kissinger  met  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  at  Bad  Reichenhall, 
Germany,  on  June  11,  while  en  route  to  the 
Middle  East  with  President  Nixon.1  Follow- 
ing is  a  )iews  conference  held  after  the  meet- 
ing; questions  to  and  answers  by  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher  were  not  interpreted. 

Press  release  249  dated  June  14 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  English  in  order  not  to  violate  my  native 
language  too  violently.  [Laughter.] 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Foreign  Minister  for  the  first  time  and  to  es- 
tablish the  relationship  that  is  essential  and 
characteristic  of  German-American  relations 
of  confidential  and  open  and  full  discussions. 

From  our  side  we  had  a  very  useful  and  a 
very  satisfactory  talk.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Foreign  Minister  has  said,  and  I  can  really 
add  nothing  to  it  except  that  we  have  agreed 
to  stay  in  close  and  frequent  contact  by  all 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  he  will  come  to  Washington  in  July. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  what  extent  has  a 
new  element  been  introduced  by  your  earlier 
announcement  that  you  are  contemplating 
resignation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  every- 
thing that  I  have  to  say  about  that  earlier 
subject,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
other  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  any  stop 
in  West  Germany  on  your  way  to  the  Moscow 
summit  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  but  I  discussed  a 
stop  on  the  way  back  from  the  summit  in 
Germany  for  some  football  games  and  of 
course  very  important  conversations.  [Laugh- 


1  Documentation  relating  to  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  the  Middle  East  will  be  printed  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


ter.]  But  I  need  some  very  substantive  rea- 
son. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  do  you  feel  that  after 
talks  here  at  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
in  Bonn  that  European-American  dialogue  is 
making  very  satisfactory  progress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  European- 
American  dialogue  is  making  good  progress. 
We  are  making  progress  on  the  NATO  dec- 
laration and  we  are  separating  the  discus- 
sions between  the  Community  and  the  United 
States  from  theology  and  concentrating  on 
the  practice,  and  I  think  that  the  consultative 
procedure  that  is  now  evolving  in  practice 
promises  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  sides. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  reservations  at  all 
about  the  European  approach  to  the  Arabs 
on  political,  technical,  and  economic  coopera- 
tion ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  not  been 
reticent  in  expressing  our  views,  and  we  have 
no  reservations  about  the  technical,  economic, 
and  scientific  cooperation.  We  have  expressed 
some  hesitation  at  the  prospect  of  20  Arab 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  with  nine  Euro- 
pean Foreign  Ministers  without  a  very  clear- 
ly defined  agenda;  but  we  have  made  no  se- 
cret of  that  conviction,  and  having  stated 
our  views,  it  is  up  to  our  friends  to  make 
their  decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  are 
the  possibilities  on  the  way  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  President  will  stop  over  in  Brus- 
sels, or  somewhere  else  in  Western  Europe, 
sign  some  kind  of  new  statement  on  princi- 
ples between  Western  Europe — principles  of 
intent  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  spec- 
ulate on  that.  There  is  a  possibility  that  he 
will  stop  somewhere  in  Europe  on  the  way  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  no  final  plans  have 
been  made. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  troop  cuts  in  Europe 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States  is 
planning  no  troop  cuts  in  Europe  except  in 
the  context  of  the  negotiations  on  mutual 
force  reductions,  which  are,  of  course,  made 
as  a  joint  NATO  exercise. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  European  Security 
Conference  seems  to  be  stalemated  right  now, 
for  the  time  being.  Do  you  foresee  any  kind 
of  move  to  get  it  going  again? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  a  very  full 
discussion  on  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Foreign  Minister  reported  to 
me  in  detail  the  conclusions  of  his  colleagues 
and  himself.  We  shared  the  views  that  were 
conveyed  to  us.  We  would  like  to  make  prog- 
ress. We  stand  ready  to  make  progress,  and 
we  hope  that  in  the  next  few  weeks  progress 
will  be  made,  but  it  doesn't  depend  only  on 
us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  a  possi- 
ble meeting  in  the  near  future  between  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  the  new  Chancellor,  Helmut 
Schmidt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  didn't  discuss  it 
specifically  here,  but  we  considered  such  a 
meeting  in  the  near  future  highly  desirable. 

Q.  How  would  you  rate  the  chances  for  a 
summit-level  ending  to  the  European  Security 
Council  [Conference]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  depends,  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  I  agreed,  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  negotiations.  All  of  us  are  not 
opposed  in  principle  to  a  summit  meeting. 
We  are,  in  principle,  ready  for  a  summit 
meeting  provided  the  substance  of  the  nego- 
tiations justifies  it,  and  we  cannot  yet  make 
that  determination. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  you  bring  a  message 
from  President  Nixon  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  did  not  bring  a 
message  from  President  Nixon  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers. 

Q.  Or  any  guidance  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  always  have  guid- 
ance when  I  speak  to  Foreign  Ministers. 


[The  next  question  was  asked  in  German.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  was 
whether  we  expect  the  NATO  declaration  to 
be  signed  at  the  forthcoming  NATO  meeting 
in  Ottawa.  We  believe  a  possibility  exists,  at 
least,  to  complete  the  text  at  the  Ottawa 
meeting.  The  formal  signature  and  the  loca- 
tion have  not  yet  been  decided. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  the  United  States 
be  satisfied  with  a  consultation  procedure 
with  the  Common  Market  which  involves  in 
effect  a  veto  right  for  any  of  the  Nine  to  halt 
this  procedure  when  the  others  want  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  consultation  procedure  that 
is  now  being  envisioned  can  either  go  via  the 
Presidency  by  unanimous  consent,  which  is 
not  new,  or  bilaterally  by  any  of  the  coun- 
tries composing  the  Nine.  So  we  believe  that 
between  those  two  forms  it  should  be  possible 
to  work  out  adequate  procedures.  A  major 
goal,  in  any  event,  is  the  substance  and  not 
the  legal  form. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  if  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  consultation  procedure,  what  reason 
do  you  have  to  believe  that  the  consultations 
ivill  be  improved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  element  that  is 
new  in  the  consultation  procedure  is  the 
greater  use  of  bilateral  consultation.  But  1 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  th( 
spirit  and  attitude  of  consultation.  For  a  pe- 
riod last  year  and  early  this  year,  an  issm 
seemed  to  be  made  of  defining  European  de 
tente  by  opposition  to,  or  at  least  in  separa 
tion  from,  the  United  States. 

[A  question  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
in  German.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  impres 
sion,  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  discussions  to 
which  I  sometimes  unintentionally  contrib 
uted,  that  it  is  now  better  understood  on  botl 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  this  attitude  is  no 
in  the  interests  of  either  side,  and  in  recen 
months  consultations  have  taken  place  on 
more  pragmatic  and  more  openminded  basis 

But  I  think  the  Foreign  Minister  shoul 
perhaps  say  a  few  words  on  that. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  press  here. 
le  United  States  supports,  in  principle,  the 
ttitude  on  peaceful  exchange  in  the  Euro- 
ean  Security  Conference,  and  we  will  at- 
>mpt  to  work  out  appropriate  language 
ithin  the  Bonn  group. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can   you  envision  any 

rtiit><aUt)j  that  might  interfere  with  your 
lau  to  return  to  Germany  the  first  week  in 
uly? 

etary  Kissinger:  We  will  have  to  see, 
ut  I  expect  to  be  there  for  the  final  game. 

The  press:  Thank  you. 

panish   Foreign   Minister  Cortina 
'isits  Washington 

oint  Communique  ' 

Pedro  Cortina,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
lirs  of  Spain,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
lgton  June  21  and  June  22  at  the  invitation 
f  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  This 
isit  was  one  of  the  periodic  meetings  held 
y  the  leaders  of  Spanish  and  United  States 
)reign  policy,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
ons  of  the  Agreement  of  Friendship  and 
ooperation  of  1970,  for  the  purpose  of 
:rengthening  the  good  relations  existing 
etween  the  two  countries. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
ecretary  of  State  discussed  international 
uestions  of  common  interest,  and  especially 
le  progress  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
nd  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  situation  in 
le  Mediterranean,  and  the  prospects  for 
eace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
nd  the  Secretary  of  State  considered  the 
!xt  of  a  Declaration  of  Principles  that  will 
;rve  as  a  guide  for  cooperation  between 
pain  and  the  United  States  for  mutual  se- 
irity,  within  the  scope  of  Western  defense, 
nd  for  closer  political  and  economic  rela- 
ons  between  the  two  countries.  They  agreed 


'Issued  on  June  22  (press  release  259  dated  June 
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that  negotiations  would  begin  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  the  terms  of  the  continuation  of  the 
defense  cooperation  between  their  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Declaration  will  confirm  that  for  20 
years  their  cooperation  has  strengthened 
their  own  security  and  that  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area,  thus  helping  to  preserve  the  val- 
ues, ideals,  and  aspirations  based  on  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  the  individual ;  that  each 
of  the  two  nations  is  affected  by  and  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  the  other,  that 
the  two  Governments  will  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  the  area  of  defense  and  will  coor- 
dinate their  common  efforts  with  those  of  ex- 
isting Atlantic  organizations;  and  that  they 
will  scrupulously  respect  sovereign  equality, 
territorial  integrity,  political  independence, 
and  the  rights  to  govern  themselves  freely 
and  to  pursue  their  welfare. 

Secretary  Kissinger  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Foreign  Minister  to  visit  Madrid  July 
9  for  the  completion  of  the  text  of  the  Dec- 
laration. 


Summary  of  U.S.   Drought  Relief 
for  Sahel  Africa 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Missioyi  to  the  United  Nations  on  June 
18. 

USUN  press  release  77   (Corr.  1)  dated  June  18 

In  response  to  the  urgent  need  of  millions 
of  drought  victims  in  six  countries  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.,  the  U.S.  Government,  in  a 
speech  in  July  of  1973  by  Ambassador  John 
Scali  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  called  for  a  major  interna- 
tional effort  to  bring  emergency  relief 
to  the  people  of  those  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  launched  a  massive 
humanitarian  effort  of  its  own  to  rush  aid 
to  the  stricken  area. 

As  part  of  the  multidonor  international 
effort,  the  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID]  and  the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  do- 
nated about  $129  million  in  food  and  nonfood 
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aid  to  the  six  countries— Chad,  Mali,  Mauri- 
tania, Niger,  Upper  Volta,  and  Senegal. 
Those  countries,  which  are  part  of  the 
Sahelian  Zone,  stretch  for  more  than  2,600 
miles  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara 
Desert;  they  have  suffered  from  severe 
drought  for  more  than  five  years. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  donated  more 
than  500,000  metric  tons  of  Food  for  Peace 
grain  to  the  drought  victims,  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  contribution  from  all 
sources.  About  one-third  of  the  500,000  tons 
was  provided  for  the  1972-73  harvest.  The 
United  States  is  striving  to  deliver  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  to  those  countries  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  people  before  the 
1974  harvest  season.  The  delivered  value  of 
the  food  is  about  $100  million. 

In  addition  to  the  food,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  donated  $29  million  for  a  variety 
of  nonfood  aid  activities.  For  example,  about 
$4  million  went  in  1972-73  to  airlift  10,000 
tons  of  grain  to  Chad,  Mali,  and  Mauritania 
and  for  financing  a  survey  by  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  designed  to  establish  a 
nutritional  surveillance  system  in  the  region. 
The  U.S.  Government  also  provided  for  sup- 
plementary livestock  feed,  vaccines,  and 
medicines  to  preserve  livestock,  rental  of 
trucks  to  transport  grain,  and  delivery  of 
medicines  and  vitamins  to  supplement  coun- 
try medical  programs. 

One  of  the  first  priorities  has  been  improv- 
ing basic  transportation  facilities  to  insure 
that  grain  can  be  moved  to  remote  areas  of 
the  drought  region;  this  includes  repairs  to 
rural  roads,  provision  of  fuel  for  trucks  and 
river  barges,  and  purchase  of  spare  parts  for 
roadbuilding  equipment. 

AID  also  is  supporting  programs  for  addi- 
tional storage  facilities  in  remote  areas  to 
insure  food  availabilities  during  the  rainy 
season,  for  improvement  of  rural  health,  and 


for  increasing  shortrun  agricultural  produc 
tion  and  protecting  livestock  and  grazinj 
range. 

AID  also  has  launched  another  major  ef 
fort  to  provide  medicine,  vaccines,  and  othe 
necessary  medications  and  commodities  t« 
help  the  aged,  nursing  mothers,  and  displacei 
persons  forced  to  live  in  camps.  These  effort 
have  been  supported  by  a  grant  to  the  Foo< 
and  Agriculture  Organization's  Saheliai 
Trust  Fund  for  use  by  UNICEF  [Unite. 
Nations  Children's  Fund]  and  the  Worli 
Health  Organization  in  carrying  out  thei 
emergency  drought  relief  programs  and  b; 
contribution  to  other  international  organiza 
tions  working  with  displaced  persons  in  th 
Sahel. 

AID  also  has  undertaken  preliminary  ac 
tions  to  identify  and  design  special  project 
to  help  reestablish  a  productive  econom; 
in  the  six  countries.  These  medium-term  pre 
grams  concentrate  on  restoring  the  basi 
food-crop  and  livestock  potential  of  the  re 
gion  and  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  o 
people  over  a  period  of  three  to  five  yean 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  drought  area  i 
therefore  comprised  of  three  basic  efforts 

— First,  an  emergency  response  of  foo 
and  special  programs  designed  to  permit  th 
affected  governments  to  undertake  critics 
activities  over  an  18-month  period.  This  ir 
eludes  assistance  channeled  through  interna 
tional  organizations. 

— Second,  a  medium-term  effort  to  idehtif 
and  design  special  projects  over  three  to  fiv 
years. 

— Third,  a  series  of  studies  designed  t 
increase  our  understanding  of  the  speck 
ecological  relationships  in  the  Sahel  and  t 
permit  realistic  long-term  planning  to  ro 
back  the  desert  and  make  these  drough 
stricken  areas  habitable  once  again. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Foreign  Assistance  Program:  A  Vital  Tool  in  Building 
a  More  Cooperative  World 


Statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


In  previous  appearances  before  this  com- 
mittee I  have  discussed  the  Middle  East  and 
Indochina,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  our  desire  to  build  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  peace.  The  subject  before  us  today — 
the  foreign  assistance  program — links,  and 
is  linked  to,  all  of  these  issues.  It  symbolizes 
my  conviction  that  the  world  political  order 
perhaps  for  years  to  come  will  be  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  capacity  this  program  pro- 
vides for  a  major  American  contribution  to 
a  more  just,  peaceful,  and  cooperative  world. 

We  have  in  recent  years  witnessed  a 
tendency  to  take  peace  for  granted,  to  assume 
that  our  security  is  guaranteed,  to  believe 
that  we  could  reduce  our  efforts  to  support 
American  interests  abroad.  We  have  begun 
to  take  initial  success  for  final  achievement. 
This  is  a  time  of  lessened  tension,  of  greater 
equilibrium,  of  diffused  power.  But  if  the 
world  is  better  than  our  earlier  fears,  it  still 
falls  far  short  of  our  hopes. 

If  we  are  to  move  toward  a  world  where 
power  blocs  and  balances  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant, where  justice,  not  stability,  can  be  our 
overriding  preoccupation,  where  countries 
consider  cooperation  in  the  world  interest  to 
be  in  their  national  interest,  we  must  begin 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  June  7  (press  release  241).  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


from  the  world  as  it  is.  Thus  the  assistance 
program  before  you  proceeds  neither  from 
future  possibilities  of  stability  and  peace 
nor  from  past  illusions  of  unlimited  Amer- 
ican power  and  resources,  but  from  present 
realities.  It  is  neither  a.  cold  war  nor  a  Uto- 
pian scheme. 

We  confront  a  world  in  which : 

— The  prospects  for  avoiding  a  return  to 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  depend  upon 
America's  determination  and  ability  to  help 
resolve  such  sources  of  potential  great-power 
conflict  as  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East; 
conversely,  the  progress  we  have  made  to 
date  in  these  areas  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable without  the  detente  that  now  exists 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  and  our- 
selves and  the  P.R.C. ; 

— The  prospects  for  lasting  peace  within 
Indochina  and  the  Middle  East  depend  upon 
America's  capacity  for  constructive  action, 
for  maintaining  the  confidence  of  old  friends 
and  gaining  the  respect  and  trust  of  nations 
too  long  alienated  from  us ;  and 

— The  prospects  for  global  stability  and 
cooperation  depend  upon  America's  contribu- 
tion to  overcoming  the  confrontation  of  ener- 
gy and  raw  material  producers  and  consum- 
ers, the  growing  imbalance  of  food  and 
population,  the  surplus  of  despair,  and  the 
scarcity  of  physical  resources. 

The  fabric  of  international  cooperation  we 
are  striving  to  weave  is  delicate;  it  is  made 
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of  many  interrelated  threads.  We  cannot 
hope  for  peace  if  nations  perceive  the  world 
order  to  be  unjust.  We  cannot  preserve 
America's  values  and  our  prosperity  in  a 
world  of  unrestrained  confrontation  and  un- 
limited competition. 

Our  economic  assistance  is  designed  to  re- 
inforce developing  nations'  efforts  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  their  citizens,  increasing  their 
stake  in  a  cooperative  global  economy  at  a 
time  when  events  threaten  to  divide  the 
world  anew — between  North  and  South,  de- 
veloped and  developing,  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer. Our  security  assistance  is  designed 
primarily  to  help  others  strengthen  the  peace 
in  areas  where  it  is  threatened  and  to  provide 
a  framework  of  cooperation  that  will  prevent 
new  threats  from  emerging. 

From  this  perspective  it  is  possible  to  see 
these  programs  for  what  they  are — not  as 
"do  good"  programs,  but  as  the  vital  tools 
through  which  we  help  build  an  international 
climate  conducive  to  American  interests. 

If  detente  fails  now,  it  will  have  the  most 
profound  consequences  not  just  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  administration  but  for  the 
next  decade.  If  we  miss  the  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Indochina  that  now  exist,  they  will  not 
soon  return.  If  we  fail  to  manage  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  an  interdependent  world,  we  risk 
a  return  to  the  autarkic  policies  of  the  thir- 
ties— policies  which  led  to  a  collapse  of  world 
order. 

Middle  East  Assistance  Proposals 

Against  this  background,  let  me  describe 
our  approach  to  each  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  program  we  have  proposed  to 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Middle  East.  Amer- 
ica has  a  vital  stake  in  a  lasting  Mideast 
settlement.  Our  traditional  concern  for  the 
security  of  Israel,  our  transformed  relations 
with  the  Arab  states,  the  danger  of  great- 
power  confrontation  which  chronic  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  creates,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  cooperative  approach  to  the  energy  problem 
— all  demonstrate  the  American  interest.  We 
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are  asking  Congress  for  sufficient  resources 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role. 

At  the  end  of  October  here  is  what  we 
faced.  The  Arab  world  was  convinced  that 
the  United  States  was  one-sidedly  supporting 
Israel  and  that  there  was  a  basic  hostility 
between  American  objectives  and  Arab  ob- 
jectives. Our  relations  with  Europe  and 
Japan  were  under  severe  strain  because  of 
the  emerging  oil  problem  and  pressures  for 
a  rapid  Middle  East  settlement.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  principal  friend  of  the  Arab 
countries,  and  Israel  was  concerned  about 
its  future. 

During  recent  months  the  first  crucial 
steps  have  been  taken  to  break  this  impasse. 
Thanks  to  the  farsighted  views  of  key  lead- 
ers in  the  region,  and  with  the  active  role  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  seen  important 
steps  toward  peace  and  the  partial  erosion  of 
decades  of  hostility  and  mistrust  among  the 
parties. 

This  process  has  also  involved  major  diplo- 
matic changes.  While  we  have  maintained 
our  steady  support  of  Israel,  we  have  also 
moved  toward  fundamental  improvements  in 
our  relations  with  the  Arab  nations.  Many 
of  these  countries  have  turned  toward  a 
moderate  course,  giving  up  exclusive  reliance 
on  a  single  outside  power  and  increasingly 
prepared  to  focus  on  development  rather 
than  dispute. 

This  is  in  the  interests  of  all  peoples  in 
the  Middle  East;  it  is  clearly  in  our  own 
interest.  The  program  we  are  requesting  is 
designed  to  further  the  momentum  that  the 
peace  process  has  now  acquired.  It  recognizes 
that  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  requires 
that  Israel  be  confident  of  its  own  security 
and  that  the  Arabs  be  confident  that  their 
legitimate  aspirations  can  be  realized. 

The  program  we  propose  would  provide 
Israel  with  the  assistance  needed  to  maintain 
its  own  security,  strengthening  its  resolve  to 
persevere  in  the  negotiations  assured  of  its 
own  strength  and  our  support.  It  would  give 
tangible  expression  to  our  new  and  fruitful 
relations  with  various  Arab  countries  and 
encourage  those  seriously  prepared  to  work 
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for  peace.  It  would  foster  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  reducing  the  incentives 
to  violence  and  conflict  and  deepening  the 
interest  of  all  the  area's  peoples  in  coopera- 
tion. 

More  specifically,  with  the  program — 
which  we  regard  as  a  package — we  would : 

— Make  available  to  Israel  $350  million  in 
grants  and  credits  to  enable  it  to  continue 
purchasing  vitally  needed  military  equipment 
from  the  United  States  and  to  relieve  it  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  its  onerous  defense 
costs.  This  would  be  a  significant  demon- 
stration of  our  steadfast  support  for  Israel's 
security. 

— Extend  to  Jordan  roughly  $207  million 
in  grants  and  credits  both  to  enhance  its 
security  and  to  assist  its  economic  develop- 
ment. This  would  strengthen  Jordan's  abili- 
ty to  hold  to  the  course  of  moderation  it 
has  consistently  followed  in  the  Middle  East. 

— Provide  $250  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  Egypt.  There  has  been  a  dramatic 
turn  in  Egyptian  foreign  policy.  Egypt  has 
made  the  bold  decision  to  move  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation  as  a  means  of 
resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Its  leaders 
have  shown  a  desire  to  substitute  friendship 
and  trust  in  the  United  States  for  the  hos- 
tility and  distrust  which  has  so  long  divided 
us. 

— Make  $100  million  available  in  the  form 
of  a  special  requirements  fund  to  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  peace  process  as  we  get  further 
into  negotiations.  We  would  consult  closely 
with  Congress  on  the  use  of  this  money. 

In  short,  we  have  both  opportunity  and 
responsibility  in  the  Middle  East — opportu- 
nity to  reach  the  goal  of  the  negotiated  peace 
that  is  so  vital  to  world  peace  and  that  has 
so  long  eluded  us;  responsibility  to  assist 
those  countries  in  the  area  which  have  ac- 
cepted that  goal  and  which  need  our  help  in 
reaching  it.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
act  swiftly  on  these  proposals,  both  to  signal 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  our 
policies  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  enable  us 
to  act  rapidly  with  funding. 


Proposals  for  Indochina 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Indochina.  An  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  once  almost  totally  preoc- 
cupied with  one  country — Viet-Nam — now 
addresses  broader  concerns.  But  we  must  not 
forget  what  is  needed  to  sustain  that  situa- 
tion. A  concerted  effort  was  required  to  reach 
the.  present  equilibrium  in  Viet-Nam.  A  con- 
certed effort  is  still  required  to  move  toward 
a  lasting  peace. 

This  administration  devoted  its  first  four 
years  to  building  South  Viet-Nam's  capacity 
for  self-defense  and  eliminating  our  direct 
military  involvement.  In  our  second  four 
years,  we  are  pursuing  a  program  which  is 
building  South  Viet-Nam's  capacity  for  self- 
sufficiency,  a  program  designed  to  eventually 
reduce  our  economic  and  security  assistance. 

By  August  1,  we  will  submit  to  Congress  a 
five-year  projection  which  will  reflect  our  ex- 
pectation of  a  gradually  declining  role  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  We  will  submit  similar 
projections  for  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

But  two  decades  of  gradually  increasing 
economic  dependence  on  the  United  States 
cannot  be  ended  in  one  year  or  two  without 
the  most  serious  consequences  for  the  Viet- 
namese people — and  for  ourselves.  As  we 
learned  in  Europe  following  World  War  II, 
no  nation,  even  one  at  complete  peace,  can 
make  that  rapid  a  transition. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  persevere. 
It  is  rooted  in  the  history  of  our  involvement 
and  the  continuing  efforts  of  our  friends. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  many 
American  lives  were  lost  and  much  American 
treasure  spent  in  Viet-Nam.  Now  South  Viet- 
Nam  has  assumed  the  direct  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense.  We  owe  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  the  chance  to  succeed. 

Failure  to  sustain  our  purposes  would  have 
a  corrosive  effect  on  interests  beyond  the 
confines  of  Indochina.  Renewed  warfare  in 
Viet-Nam  could  put  renewed  pressure  on  re- 
lationships we  are  developing  with  other  in- 
terested powers. 

Our  immediate  objective  in  Viet-Nam  is  to 
consolidate  the  gains  for  peace  and  stability 
I  have  already  noted.  In  economic  assistance, 
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our  objective  is  the  earliest  possible  develop- 
ment of  a  South  Vietnamese  economy  which 
is  self-sustaining.  In  military  assistance,  we 
seek  only  to  provide  our  friends  with  the 
minimum  required  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  deter  a  renewed  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive. 

The  achievements  of  recent  years  may 
hinge  on  sums  that  are  small  in  proportion 
to  the  total  effort  that  has  been  made.  In- 
cluding the  separate  legislation  for  military 
aid,  our  total  Vietnamese  assistance  request 
is  about  what  we  spent  in  a  single  month  in 
1968  at  the  height  of  U.S.  involvement. 

We  hope  that  in  time  North  Viet-Nam  will 
recognize  the  futility  of  its  efforts  to  win  a 
victory  of  arms  and  will  turn  to  political  ac- 
commodation within  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
accords. 

A  stable  military  situation  and  eventual 
accommodation  cannot  be  achieved  if  South 
Viet-Nam's  economic  problems  are  allowed 
to  get  out  of  hand.  Our  request  for  $750  mil- 
lion in  economic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
is  essential  to  ward  off  that  danger.  In  the 
past  year,  South  Viet-Nam  has  experienced 
problems  over  which  it  has  very  little  con- 
trol— a  sharp  decline  in  dollar  revenue  fol- 
lowing the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  and 
world  inflation.  At  the  peak  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war,  Viet-Nam's  dollar  earnings 
from  U.S.  Government  activities  ranged  be- 
tween $350  million  and  $400  million  a  year ; 
last  year,  following  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  this  figure  dropped  to  just  over  $100 
million.  At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  Viet- 
Nam's  imports  soared,  as  global  inflation 
boosted  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  semi- 
finished products. 

South  Viet-Nam  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  adjusting  to  these  challenges.  It  initiated 
a  dramatic  austerity  program,  increased  tax 
collections,  raised  exports,  and  dramatically 
cut  imports.  But  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves have  fallen  severely. 

Substantial  assistance  is  still  necessary. 
Our  programs,  however,  are  designed  to  do 
more  than  shore  up  the  Vietnamese  economy. 
They  are  shaped  to  nurture  Viet-Nam's  ca- 
pacity for  self-support  by : 


— Stimulating  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment; 

— Returning  refugees  to  productive  lives; 
and 

— Helping  the  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves. 


In  the  past,  Viet-Nam  has  made  good  use 
of  our  assistance.  We  are  confident  they  will 
do  so  in  the  future. 

We  are  also  seeking  $362.5  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  and  $110  million  in  recon- 
struction funds  for  the  Khmer  Republic.  The 
Cambodians  are  fighting  for  their  survival 
against  forces  aided  and  advised  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  country's  economy  has  been 
shattered,  and  the  level  of  combat  is  intense. 
The  people  have  paid  a  heavy  price.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Khmer  Republic  has  consist- 
ently affirmed  its  desire  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment through  direct  negotiations  with  its  ad- 
versaries. Clearly,  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
this  war  is  the  only  responsible  outcome. 

In  Laos,  a  cease-fire  has  been  achieved  and 
the  process  of  political  accommodation  begun. 
The  country  is  shifting  from  war  to  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction.  The  $142  million 
assistance  package  we  are  seeking  will  help 
it  to  carry  out  that  transition. 


Development  and  Security  Assistance 

In  development  assistance  we  are  respond- 
ing to  a  new  situation  with  a  new  program — 
a  program  shaped  in  large  measure  by  last 
year's  congressional  mandate  to  focus  on  ba- 
sic human  needs.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
effect  to  the  principles  we  have  enunciated  at 
the  Washington  Energy  Conference,  at  the 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  Atlanta. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  division  of  the  world 
into  confronting  groups,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  possess  the  ability  to  give 
effect  to  its  conviction  that  the  improvement 
of  conditions  around  the  world,  and  the  con- 
structive use  of  resources,  requires  the  joint 
effort  of  all  nations. 

The  energy  problem  symbolizes  this  real- 
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ity — the  dangers  of  confrontation  between 
developed  and  developing  nations,  the  severe 
plight  of  the  poorest  nations,  as  well  as  the 
potential  for  new  forms  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial cooperation.  No  nation  has  an  interest 
in  prices  that  set  off  an  inflationary  spiral 
and  economic  recession  which  reduces  in- 
come for  all.  For  example,  the  price  of  fer- 
tilizer has  risen  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
price  of  oil,  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  poorest  nations  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  worldwide  food  shortages. 

Confrontation  can  only  drive  prices  up, 
production  down,  and  nations  apart.  It  will 
corrode  the  structure  of  global  stability  and 
peace.  Thus  consumers  and  producers,  devel- 
oped and  developing,  must  join  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  global  economic  interdepend- 
ence— not  by  creating  restrictive  blocs  but 
by  seeking  higher  levels  of  income  and  pro- 
duction for  all  nations,  not  by  attempting  to 
achieve  unilateral  advantage  but  by  meeting 
the  legitimate  aspirations  and  interests  of  all 
people. 

A  nation's  foreign  policy  must  be  rooted 
in  its  most  basic  beliefs.  The  economic  as- 
sistance program  of  the  United  States  is  a 
faithful  expression  of  our  moral  values.  It 
reflects  the  humanitarian  dimension  of  the 
American  character.  Our  people  cannot  be 
fulfilled  by  a  foreign  policy  devoid  of  concern 
for  the  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  despair  which 
still  haunt  so  many  of  our  fellow  men. 

Assistance  also  is  a  device  by  which  we 
pursue  our  national  interest.  The  programs 
we  are  proposing  will  place  us  in  a  better  po- 
sition : 

— To  enlist  the  developing  nations'  coop- 
eration in  sustaining  an  open  global  economy; 

— To  promote  a  long-term  balance  between 
demand  for  goods  and  their  supply;  and 

— To  be  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  coun- 
tries and  areas  of  importance  to  us. 

We  face  two  challenges. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  the  poorest, 
the  800  million  people  who  subsist  on  30 
cents  a  day,  have  no  means  to  pay  the  sharply 
higher  prices  for  the  fuel,  food,  and  fertilizer 
imports  on  which  their  survival  depends.  An 


urgent,  generous,  and  substantial  program  is 
required — a  program  to  which  both  the  newly 
rich  oil  producers  and  traditional  aid  donors 
contribute.  It  would  be  unconscionable  as 
mankind  approaches  the  21st  century  to  al- 
low a  quarter  of  humanity  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

The  long-term  challenge,  on  which  man's 
ability  to  survive  on  this  planet  may  depend, 
is  to  achieve  a  balance  between  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth.  Since  1969,  glo- 
bal production  of  cereals  has  not  kept  pace 
with  world  demand.  As  a  result,  current  re- 
serves are  at  their  lowest  levels  in  20  years. 
A  significant  crop  failure  today  could  bring 
major  disaster  in  its  wake. 

All  nations  must  join  in  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges— the  resource-poor  and  the  resource- 
rich,  the  developed  and  the  developing.  Oil 
prices  are  a  major  cause  of  the  immediate 
crisis,  so  the  oil-producing  nations  should 
make  a  generous  contribution.  Indeed,  they 
are  now  considering  programs  totaling  $5- 
$10  billion.  Both  the  terms  and  the  amounts 
of  these  programs  must  match  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

The  United  States  must  also  respond.  We 
must  contribute,  or  other  nations  will  not. 
We  must  contribute,  or  world  population  and 
food  imbalances  will  engulf  us  all  in  tragedy. 

The  United  States  should  pursue  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  our  relationship  with  the 
developing  nations.  Both  aid  and  trade  can 
play  a  major  part  in  meeting  the  two  chal- 
lenges we  face. 

First,  the  administration  is  considering  ur- 
gent action  America  can  take  to  meet  the 
short-term  crisis  caused  by  fuel,  food,  and 
fertilizer  shortages.  We  commend  members 
of  this  committee  for  their  thoughtful  and 
positive  consideration  of  this  problem. 

Second,  a  long-term  approach  is  required : 

— The  development  assistance  program  re- 
flects congressional  priorities:  long-term 
food,  population,  and  education  programs.  It 
places  particular  emphasis  on  helping  devel- 
oping nations  increase  their  agricultural 
production.  $675  million  would  be  spent  for 
that  purpose. 
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— Another  crucial  source  of  assistance  is 
the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA),  which  also  concentrates  on  the  needs 
of  the  poorest.  We  are  heartened  that  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  support  IDA,  and 
urge  the  entire  Congress  to  approve  our 
$1.5  billion  request  for  the  U.S.  share  in 
IDA's  fourth  replenishment. 

— Developing  nations  meet  more  of  their 
foreign  exchange  needs  through  trade  than 
aid.  Congressional  passage  of  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  bill  would  be  a  crucial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  process.  The 
bill  contains  our  request  for  authority  to 
grant  generalized  tariff  preferences,  which 
are  of  major  economic  and  political  signifi- 
cance to  the  developing  nations. 

We  wish  to  consult  further  with  the  Con- 
gress as  both  our  short-  and  long-term  ap- 
proaches are  more  explicitly  defined. 

Political  and  economic  development  can 
only  take  place  in  a  more  secure  world.  Thus, 
security  assistance  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  our  efforts  to  assist  development. 

As  you  know,  we  have  greatly  modified  our 
security  assistance  programs  in  the  past  five 
years  to  encourage  nations  to  bear  the  pri- 
mary burden  for  their  own  defense.  But  in 
specific  situations,  grant  assistance  must 
continue  to  play  a  major  role.  The  bulk  of 
grant  assistance,  excluding  Indochina,  is  di- 
rected to  Korea,  Turkey,  and  Thailand.  In 
each,  we  have  very  substantial  security  in- 
terests. The  rest  of  the  program  will  provide 
modest  amounts  of  materials  and  training  to 
nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  East  Asia. 

And  where  we  decrease  grant  assistance 
we  should  provide  adequate  credit  to  our 
friends  and  allies  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  arms  they  require.  The  foreign  military 
sales  program  promotes  the  self-sufficiency 
we  seek  and  our  partners  are  pursuing. 

Assistance  to  Latin  America 

If  the  technically  advanced  nations  can 
ever  cooperate  with  the  developing  nations, 
if  people  with  similar  aspirations  but  vary- 
ing circumstances  can  ever  achieve  common 


goals,  then  it  must  start  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

But  as  Senator  Mansfield  wrote  in  his  elo- 
quent report  on  our  meetings  with  the  Latin 
American  Foreign  Ministers  in  Mexico  City : 

Too  often,  in  recent  years,  rhetoric  has  substituted 
for  reality  in  our  dealings  with  the  other  American 
States.  Too  often,  too,  there  has  been  surface  coop- 
eration but  sub-surface  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  to  the  South. 

We  launched  at  Mexico  City  a  new  search 
for  partnership — one  founded  on  reality  and 
not  illusion.  This  hemisphere  reflects  the 
great  diversity  of  the  developing  world — of 
nations  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  il- 
literacy, disease,  grinding  poverty,  and  na- 
tions already  on  the  road  of  self-sustaining 
growth. 

For  our  relations  with  the  most  advanced 
Latin  American  nations,  trade  is  particularly 
important.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
support  the  generalized  tariff  preferences 
contained  in  the  administration's  trade  bill. 

For  the  majority  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors still  requiring  economic  assistance,  we 
ask  that  you  provide : 

— $345.6  million  in  bilateral  aid.  Our 
$267.5  million  in  development  programs  will 
focus  on  food  production,  rural  development, 
and  development  of  human  resources. 

— $500  million  to  complete  our  share  of  the 
last  replenishment  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  appropriation,  orig- 
inally authorized  in  1972,  would  fulfill  an 
agreement  made  more  than  four  years  ago, 
on  which  we  are  in  arrears.  The  Bank  is  ef- 
fectively promoting  development  and  de- 
serves our  support. 

We  also  request  that  the  $150  million  ceil- 
ing on  credit  arms  sales  be  lifted.  Latin 
America  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of  its 
total  product  on  arms  than  any  other  devel- 
oping area  except  Africa  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara. The  credit  limitation  has  not  worked 
to  discourage  arms  purchases.  It  has  worked 
to  reduce  our  access,  not  the  access  of  others, 
to  governments  in  the  area.  It  is,  as  well,  un- 
worthy of  a  relationship  of  equals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  question 
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before  us  is  whether  together  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  can  define  and  sup- 
port an  assistance  program  which  will  help: 

— Create  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Indochina. 

— Establish  the  basis  for  relationships  of 
mutual  restraint  and  respect  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  People's  Republic  of  China. 

— Avoid  the  division  of  the  world  into 
competing  blocs  of  developed  and  developing 
nations. 

— Bring  into  balance  food  production  and 
population  growth. 

— Lower  the  burden  on  the  United  States 
by  building  other  nations'  capacity  for  self- 
development  and  self-defense. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  before  you  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  these  goals.  Early 
congressional  action  is  urgently  required  to 
symbolize  America's  will  to  move  decisively 
toward  their  achievement. 

In  a  world  shadowed  by  monstrous  nuclear 
weapons,  where  global  economics  and  global 
communications  link  the  prosperity,  the  des- 
tiny, and  even  the  survival  of  all  mankind, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  alternative  to  a  net- 
work of  relations  that  remove  the  incentive 
for  war  and  deepen  the  stake  in  peace.  We 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  central  issue  of 
our  time  is  whether  economic  problems  and 
political  problems  are  going  to  be  solved  with 
a  cooperative  attitude  or  through  a  process 
of  confrontation. 

If  this  is  the  reality,  then  obviously  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance  are  not  hand- 
outs. They  are  done  on  behalf  of  an  interna- 
tional order  and  and  on  behalf  of  an  approach 
to  the  solution  of  problems  that  is  in  all  of 
our  interests,  and  very  much  in  the  Amer- 
ican interest. 

The  burden  Americans  are  being  asked  to 


bear  is  small — less  than  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional product.  It  is  our  lowest  level  in  the 
past  quarter  century. 

But  the  question  is  not  one  of  percentages 
or  comparisons.  Rather,  we  must  ask  whether 
what  we  are  doing  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
need  and  whether  anything  less  would  fulfill 
our  purposes  as  a  nation. 

A  renewed  American  commitment  to  as- 
sist development  and  defense  is  essential.  As 
we  approach  our  200th  anniversary,  let  us 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  has 
gained  the  wisdom  of  maturity,  not  the  wea- 
riness of  old  age.  As  we  consider  our  assist- 
ance programs,  let  us  ask  not  what  we  want 
to  achieve  this  year  or  next,  but  what  kind 
of  a  world  we  want  to  shape  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  century. 


Senate  Confirms  Members 
of  ACDA  Advisory  Committee 

The  Senate  on  June  12  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons  to  be  members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 
Harold  Melvin  Agnew  (chairman),  Gordon 
Allott,  Edward  Clark,  Lane  Kirkland,  Carl 
M.  Marcy,  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  and  Gerard  C.  Smith.  (For  biographic 
data,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
May  29.) 

The  General  Advisory  Committee  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  of  1961  to  advise  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  respecting 
matters  affecting  arms  control,  disarmament, 
and  world  peace.  The  Committee  consists  of 
not  more  than  15  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 
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Maintaining  a  Momentum  for  Middle  East  Peace 
Through  Diplomacy  and  Assistance 


Statement  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  l 


As  you  know,  the  Middle  East  problem  is 
one  that  has  occupied  my  attention  for  many 
years.  Throughout  the  period  of  my  involve- 
ment, the  peoples  of  the  area  have  been 
locked  in  incessant  struggle — a  cycle  of  wars 
followed  by  uneasy  cease-fires,  followed 
again  by  bloodshed  and  tragedy.  Thus,  two 
peoples  who  lived  and  worked  together 
peacefully  for  centuries  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  what  history  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cord not  as  a  series  of  wars,  but  as  one  long 
war  broken  by  occasional  armistices  and 
temporary  cease-fires. 

The  area's  progression  from  conflict  to 
conflict  has  been  written  in  death  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  peoples  of  the  region.  But  the 
effects  of  the  Mideast  struggle  transcended 
the  local  issues.  When  chronic  tension 
erupted  into  war,  world  peace  was  threat- 
ened. The  interests  and  concerns  of  two 
global  powers  meet  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  an  area  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  A  stable  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
world  requires  a  stable  and  durable  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  it 
is  possible  to  hope,  if  not  see,  a  time  when 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  will  be  punctuated  not 
by  an  armistice  but  by  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace.   Ironically,  the  progress  made  has  its 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  June  12  (press  release  247).  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


origin  in  the  ferment  resulting  from  yet 
another  Arab-Israeli  war — the  war  of  Oc- 
tober 1973,  which  changed  the  objective  con- 
ditions in  the  area  and  the  perception  each 
side  has  of  the  other. 

If  I  may,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  trace 
for  you  briefly  the  situation  we  faced  be- 
fore that  war,  the  results  we  sought  when 
that  war  began,  and  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  the  months  that  followed.  I  do 
this  so  that  you  can  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  we  mean  when  we  refer  to 
a  momentum  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  many  years  this  was  the  panorama 
that  presented  itself  to  us  in  the  Middle 
East: 


— The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  shared  only 
a  distressing  legacy  of  mutual  distrust  and 
suspicion.  The  Israelis,  as  a  result  of  their 
experience,  have  stressed  security  and  sur- 
vival as  the  primary  issues.  The  Arabs,  as 
a  result  of  their  experience,  have  under- 
scored justice  and  national  sovereignty  as 
the  primary  issues.  Nations  who  shared 
borders  had  almost  no  real  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems,  motivations,  and  con- 
cerns. 

— The  area  was  dominated  by  a  trend  to- 
ward polarization  between  Israel,  strongly 
tied  to  the  United  States,  and  certain  Arab 
states  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viet Union. 

— It  was  clear  that  a  final  settlement  in  the 
Mideast  could  only  come  about  primarily 
by   the   actions   of   the   parties   themselves. 
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But  the  participants  were  too  deeply  divided 
to  begin  the  process  of  compromise,  and  no 
third  party  was  in  a  position  to  bring  them 
together,  although  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  made  major  efforts 
to  do  so  between  1969  and  1973. 

When  war  came  again  to  the  Middle  East, 
we  had  two  immediate  objectives:  first,  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire,  and  second,  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  that  would  leave  us  in  a 
position  to  play  a  constructive  role  with  both 
Arabs  and  Israelis  in  shaping  a  more  secure 
peace.  It  was  evident  that  the  search  for 
that  peace  would  be  arduous  and  that  a 
lasting  settlement  could  only  be  approached 
through  a  series  of  discrete  steps  in  which 
the  settlement  of  any  particular  issue  would 
not  be  dependent  on  the  settlement  of  all 
issues. 

What  have  we  accomplished  in  the  past 
eight  months? 

— For  the  most  part,  guns  are  silent. 
Disengagement  agreements  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  Israel  and  Syria  have  been 
completed. 

— We  have  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  can  maintain  its  undiminished  sup- 
port for  Israel's  survival  and  security  and 
have  relations  of  trust  and  understanding 
with  Arab  nations.  We  have  reopened  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  Syria  and  re- 
established diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt. 
We  have  deepened  our  relationships  with 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  helped 
both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  move  toward 
mutual  understanding. 

— The  focus  of  discussion  is  now  on  prog- 
ress on  a  step-by-step  basis  toward  peace. 
Countries  in  the  area  are  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  a  single  outside  power.  Most  have 
adopted  a  more  moderate  course.  Instead 
of  concentrating  solely  on  preparation  for 
war,  they  are  ready  to  consider,  however 
tentatively,  the  possible  fruits  of  peace. 

We  did  none  of  these  things  alone.  Prog- 
ress to  date  has  been  possible  only  through 
the  courage,  vision,  wisdom,  and  statesman- 
ship of  key  leaders  in  the  area. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  none  of  the  prog- 


ress that  has  been  made  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  United  States. 

It  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  a  will  to 
achieve  peace  has  emerged  and  is  gathering 
strength  in  the  area,  challenging  those  forces 
still  opposed  to  a  peaceful  settlement  based 
on  mutual  accommodation.  The  challenge 
to  all  parties  concerned  with  the  Middle 
East  is  to  build  a  bridge  between  current 
realities  and  a  future  vision — a  vision  of 
peace. 

If  there  is  to  be  such  a  transition,  the 
United  States  once  again  will  have  to  play 
a  critical  role.    The  steps  ahead  are  clear: 

— There  must  be  further  stages  in  the 
diplomatic  process.  It  will  be  even  more 
difficult  as  we  approach  the  more  funda- 
mental issues  of  an  overall  settlement.  It  is 
important  in  the  first  instance  that  the  dis- 
engagement process  on  the  Syrian-Israeli 
front  continue  to  proceed  smoothly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement.  Each  day  of 
effective  implementation,  hopefully,  will  help 
build  the  kind  of  confidence  which  will  at 
least  begin  to  break  some  shackles  of  past 
suspicions. 

— There  is  continuing  need  to  maintain 
Israel's  security.  For  Israel  to  persevere  in 
the  negotiations  it  must  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  our  support  for  its  security. 

— There  is  an  urgent  need  to  make  a  start 
on  reconstruction  and  development.  Leaders 
have  made  the  bold  decision  to  move  to- 
ward moderation  in  the  belief  that  their 
aspirations  for  a  life  free  of  tragedy,  with 
security,  justice,  and  decency  for  their  peo- 
ples, can  best  be  realized  in  conditions  of 
peace. 

The  agenda  is  a  full  one.  We  have  come 
a  good  distance  toward  our  overriding  ob- 
jective in  the  Middle  East — a  comprehensive 
and  lasting  peace  as  a  framework  for  dur- 
able U.S.  relationships  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  area.  The  obstacles  are  formidable. 
Yet  it  must  be  stressed  that  these  are  only 
first  steps.  We  still  have  a  very  long  way 
to  go. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  major  pro- 
gram which  can   contribute  to  our  overall 
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objectives.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  as- 
sistance program  you  are  considering  can 
buy  peace.  Nor  can  we  purchase  constructive 
relations  in  the  area.  Peace  and  good  rela- 
tions are  not  for  sale— in  the  Middle  East 
or  anywhere  else. 

Rather,  the  program  is  an  essential  ad- 
junct to  our  broader  diplomacy,  necessary 
to  the  success  of  that  diplomacy,  though  not 
sufficient  to  bring  success. 

As  you  consider  the  program,  I  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sums  involved  are 
not  large  when  compared  to  what  this  na- 
tion has  spent  over  the  past  25  years  in  the 
area — 25  years  in  which  peace  remained  an 
elusive  goal. 

The  program  that  has  been  placed  before 
you  will: 

— Contribute  to  Israel's  security. 

— Help  sustain  the  growing  belief  in  the 
area  that  peace  is  an  essential  condition  for 
modernization — an  aspiration  shared  by  all 
peoples  of  the  area. 

— Reinforce  our  diplomacy  as  we  move 
toward  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  Mideast 
negotiations. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  already  outlined 
for  you  this  program.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
peating what  you  already  know,  let  me 
place  in  the  record  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion: 

— $350  million  in  grants  and  credits  would 
be  made  available  to  Israel.  $300  million  of 
this  total  would  be  used  to  assist  Israel  to 
purchase  the  military  equipment  it  needs 
to  strengthen  its  defense  capability.  $50 
million  in  economic  support  would  be  uti- 
lized to  relieve  it  of  some  of  the  economic 
burden  which  has  arisen  notably  from  its 
heavy  defense  expenditures. 

— $207  million  in  grants  and  credits  would 
be  extended  to  Jordan.  $100  million  of  this 
total  would  be  grant  military  assistance, 
$30  million  would  be  as  credit  for  military 
equipment  purchases,  and  $77.5  million 
would  be  economic  assistance.  These  funds 
are  designed  to  enhance  its  security  and  to 
assist  its  economic  development.   Jordan  has 


long  and  consistently  been  a  force  for  mod- 
eration in  the  Middle  East.  This  assistance 
would  contribute  significantly  to  its  ability 
to  maintain  that  position. 

— $250    million    in    economic    assistance  ' 
would  be  furnished  to  Egypt.    Of  this  sum, 
$20  million  is  intended  to  finance  our  part  in 
helping  Egypt  reopen  the  Suez  Canal;  $80 
million   would   be   used   to   purchase   badly 
needed  commodities  in  the   United  States;  : 
$150   million   would   be   earmarked   for  re-  ' 
construction  in  the  Suez  Canal  area.    Thus, 
the  major  part  of  our  proposed  assistance 
to  Egypt  would  be  destined  to  a  part  of  the 
country  which  has  been  devastated  by  war 
and  whose  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
will  be  seen,  not  only  by  us  but  by  other 
countries  in  the  area,  as  convincing  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  Egypt's  interest  in  peace. 
Our  program  should  help  generate  an  inter- 
national effort,  hopefully  led  by  the  World 
Bank,  to  revitalize  the  Suez  area. 

— Lastly,  $100  million  would  be  available 
in  the  form  of  a  special  requirements  fund. 
In  general  terms,  we  look  upon  this  fund 
as  a  means  of  having  a  flexible  resource 
available  to  use  as  and  when  needed.  Hav- 
ing access  to  such  funds  would  permit  us  i 
to  respond  swiftly  in  ways  calculated  to 
reinforce  our  diplomatic  efforts.  For  exam- 
ple, if  our  relationship  with  Syria  continues 
to  develop  and  Syria  makes  concrete  re- 
quests, some  of  the  money  would  be  used  in 
that  country.  We  will  consult  closely  with 
the  Congress  on  the  use  of  this  special  fund. 

A  momentum  for  Mideast  peace  has  been 
established.  In  our  view,  this  program  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that  momen- 
tum. Opportunities  such  as  the  one  before 
this  nation  in  the  Middle  East  do  not  come 
often.  They  are  not  easily  hoarded.  In  fact, 
on  the  basis  of  my  experience  in  this  volatile 
region,  I  would  say  that  opportunities  for 
creative  diplomacy  are  especially  perishable 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Thus,  it  is  our  hope  that  Congress  can 
act  expeditiously  on  our  request.  We  need 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  supports  the 
initiatives  that  we  have  taken.  We  need  to 
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encourage  those  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  working  for  peace.  And  we  need  to  do 
these  things  in  a  timely  manner. 

This  program  bespeaks  our  unremitting 
:oncern  for  the  security  of  Israel.  It  points 
the  way  toward  a  new  and  mutually  reward- 
ing relationship  of  friendship  with  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  countries.  We  trust  these 
ire  objectives  the  Congress  supports  as  it 
has  supported  our  search  for  a  Middle  East 
that  contributes  to  a  stable  world  order. 

The  promise  of  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment is  closer  today  than  in  the  past — 
.1  past  made  up  of  lost  opportunities.  It  has 
taken  great  and  sustained  effort  by  many 
to  come  so  far.  Still  greater  courage  and 
effort  will  be  required  to  reach  a  secure  and 
durable  peace.  It  is  in  our  interest  that 
there  be  such  a  peace.  We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  see  that  that  goal  does  not  elude 
js  and  the  people  of  the  area  once  again. 
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Foreign  Assistance  and  East  Asian  Development 


Statement  by  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  in  support  of  our  request  for  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  funds  for  East 
Asia  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  of  our  assistance  programs, 
particularly  those  in  Indochina,  within  the 
context  of  the  major  objectives  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  this  region,  after  which  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  your  questions. 

The  two  major  goals  of  American  policy 
in  East  Asia,  as  defined  in  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, are  the  reduction  of  tension  among 
the  major  powers  involved  in  the  region  and 
a  condition  of  peaceful  evolutionary  develop- 
ment among  the  smaller  nations  in  which 
those  nations  are  able  to  provide  increas- 
ingly for  their  own  economic  and  defense 
needs.  Our  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  those  goals  is,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  premised  on  continued  American  in- 
terests in  the  region — of  which  our  assistance 
programs  are  an  important  tangible  mani- 
festation. Thus,  with  respect  to  those  smaller 
nations,  U.S.  assistance  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  accelerated  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  development  which  they  need 
and  which  continued  regional  stability  re- 
quires. 

By  the  same  token,  our  ability  to  shift 
gradually  from  a  leading  to  a  supportive  de- 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  June  13.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 
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fense  role  in  the  region,  reducing  our  own 
military  presence  and  role  as  the  nations  of 
the  area  become  more  able  to  assure  their 
own  security,  is  heavily  dependent  on  mili- 
tary assistance.  Were  such  assistance  to  be 
curtailed  drastically,  adjustments  in  our  role 
— particularly  in  terms  of  our  military  pres- 
ence— could  not  be  made  without  damaging 
effect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  area. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  precept  of  shared  re- 
sponsibilities for  development  and  defense 
presents  a  challenge  to  governments  associ- 
ated with  us,  whether  in  formal  treaty  rela- 
tionships or  only  by  informal  ties  of  friend- 
ship. They  are  called  upon  to  exert  greater 
efforts,  not  only  in  identifying  and  develop- 
ing their  own  talents  and  resources  and 
bringing  these  to  bear  on  the  problems  they 
face  but  in  putting  to  use  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  possible  the  assistance  we  pro- 
vide. The  nations  of  East  Asia  have  re- 
sponded impressively  to  this  challenge;  they 
have  in  fact  assumed  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden,  and  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
role  and  our  responsibilities  accordingly.  For 
example,  American  forces  in  Asia  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  600,000  in  the  past 
five  years — and  by  110,000  even  excluding 
our  withdrawals  from  Viet-Nam. 

As  East  Asian  nations  provide  increas- 
ingly for  their  own  defense  and  developmen- 
tal needs,  which  our  assistance  has  helped 
them  to  do,  they  have  grown  in  self-confi- 
dence. This  in  turn  has  fostered  a  trend  to- 
ward regional  cooperation  as  the  nations  of 
the  area — confident  of  their  political  identi- 
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ies,  their  economic  prospects,  and  their  se- 
ure  independence — are  willing  to  subordi- 
ato  nationalistic  considerations  in  order  to 
eek  common  solutions  to  common  problems. 
pur  assistance  has  obviously  not  been  the 
ole  determinant  of  this  encouraging  trend, 
ut  it  has  contributed  toward  it,  and  the  en- 
anced  prospects  for  regional  stability  which 
hat  development  portends  are  an  important 
idirect  result  of  the  economic  and  security 
ssistance  programs  the  United  States  has 
laintained  in  the  region. 

However,  despite  a  generally  encouraging 
icture  throughout  the  area,  the  economic 
nperatives  which  continue  to  confront  a 
umber  of  East  Asian  nations  require  that 
id  continue  to  be  provided.  Overpopulation, 
ervasive  poverty,  food  shortages,  illiteracy, 
nd  disease  persist  in  many  areas,  as  do 
hortages  of  investment  capital  and  techni- 
al  expertise  with  which  to  combat  these 
roblems.  The  economies  of  the  region  have 
jcently  had  to  contend  with  a  new  difficulty 
s  well — the  precipitate  rise  in  oil  prices,  as 
result  of  which  capital  needed  for  domestic 
lvestment  must  be  spent  for  fuel  require- 
lents  and  developmental  objectives  must  be 
?vised  downward.  Food  production  goals 
lay  also  go  unmet  because  of  fertilizer 
lortages  resulting  from  the  energy  squeeze. 
hus,  foreign  aid  remains  essential  to  the 
rderly  growth  of  many  of  the  national  econ- 
mies  of  East  Asia,  and  drastic  reductions  in 
atside  assistance  would  not  only  imperil  fu- 
ire  prospects  but  could  vitiate  progress  al- 
;ady  achieved. 

Similarly,  despite  reduced  tensions  in  the 
!gion  and  the  major  efforts  made  by  East 
sian  nations  themselves,  the  legitimate  self- 
jfense  needs  of  many  nations  of  the  area 
in  only  be  met  by  a  measure  of  outside  as- 
stance.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
:ates  to  provide  such  assistance  would,  at 
ie  very  least,  undermine  self-confidence  and, 
•entually,  regional  stability.  I  should  add 
lat  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  programs  of 
curity  assistance  do  not  contribute  to  ten- 
ons in  East  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  insofar 
i  such  programs  demonstrate  our  continu- 


ing concern  for  the  security  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  area,  the  likelihood  of  ag- 
gressive and  destabilizing  actions  by  un- 
friendly powers  from  within  the  region  and 
without  is  reduced.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  Korea.  There,  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  reassured 
it  of  our  support  and  enabled  it  to  take  con- 
structive initiatives  toward  stability  of  the 
peninsula. 


Need   for   Continuing   Aid   to   Indochina 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  request  is 
for  Indochina.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a 
moment  of  the  situation  there :  Why  is  it  in 
our  interest  to  provide  this  aid?  Why  is  more 
needed  this  year  than  last?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future? 

Our  continuing  aid  to  the  Indochina  coun- 
tries is  designed  to  support  and  preserve  the 
rough  balance  of  forces  in  Indochina  which 
made  possible  the  movement  toward  peace — 
and  toward  great-power  disengagement — 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  two 
years.  This  is  in  turn  vital  to  the  worldwide 
structure  of  peace  we  are  trying  to  build. 
Our  assistance  is  also  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  these  countries.  Failure  to  honor  these  ob- 
ligations, and  to  sustain  the  purposes  they 
reflect,  would  corrode  the  value  and  credi- 
bility of  our  commitments  everywhere  and 
thereby  reduce  our  ability  to  conduct  effec- 
tive worldwide  diplomacy.  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  have  a  moral  obligation — rooted  in 
the  history  of  our  involvement  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  our  friends — to  see  the 
struggle  through.  Our  huge  investment  of 
human  and  material  resources  and  our  en- 
couragement through  two  decades  of  these 
governments  and  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-determination — which  we  be- 
lieve redounds  to  our  interests  as  well  as 
their  own — demand  that  we  persevere. 

Some  maintain  that  eliminating  or  sharply 
cutting  our  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  will  bring 
peace  by  forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  This  may  be  true  if 
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the  kind  of  peace  desired  is  that  of  abject 
surrender  to  Communist  aggression  or  the 
peace  which  would  follow  a  bloody  Commu- 
nist military  victory.  But  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  peace  for  which  we  have  invested  so  much 
all  these  years  nor  the  kind  of  peace  which 
would  be  in  our  interest  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  In  fact,  it  has 
not  been  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
which  has  been  blocking  implementation  of 
the  Paris  agreement  and  further  progress 
toward  peace  but,  rather,  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Consequently,  short  of  forcing  their 
surrender  or  military  defeat,  there  is  no  way 
we  can  pressure  the  South  Vietnamese  alone 
to  make  a  real  peace.  The  best  hope  for  a 
genuine  negotiated  settlement  and  eventual 
reconciliation  in  Viet-Nam  is  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  forces  which  has  permitted  the 
progress  made  thus  far. 

The  need  for  a  higher  aid  level,  especially 
in  Viet-Nam,  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent in  recent  months.  South  Viet-Nam  is  in 
a  deepening  economic  crisis  not  of  its  own 
making.  The  crisis  stemmed  initially  from 
the  1972  North  Vietnamese  offensive  which 
caused  widespread  disruption  and  left  in  its 
wake  a  new  influx  of  refugees  into  already 
crowded  urban  areas.  The  crisis  has  been 
perpetuated  since  the  Paris  agreement  by 
the  continuing  North  Vietnamese  military 
buildup  and  failure  to  observe  the  cease-fire. 
It  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  sharp  decline 
in  real  terms  in  the  past  two  years  in  the 
value  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  by  the 
economic  impact  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals. 
And  it  has  been  further  compounded  by  rapid 
increases  in  the  price  of  major  South  Viet- 
namese imports,  primarily  petroleum,  fer- 
tilizer, and  foodstuffs. 

South  Viet-Nam  must  look  to  others  for 
the  wherewithal  to  reverse  this  economic 
deterioration  and  begin  the  reconstruction 
and  development  effort  necessary  for  move- 
ment forward  toward  economic  viability  and 
self-sufficiency.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  we  increase  our  assistance.  Continuing 
aid  at  or  below  the  present  level  would  at 
best  postpone  the  day  when  South  Viet-Nam 
can  stand  on  its  own ;  at  worst  it  could  facili- 


tate a  violent  Communist  takeover. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  its  present 
economic  problems,  South  Viet-Nam  is 
stronger  militarily  and  politically  than  ever  • 
before,  and  it  has  excellent  long-range  pros-  |! 
pects  for  economic  self-sufficiency.  Its  mili- 
tary forces  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  defend  the  country ;  its  government  is  po- 
litically strong  and  stable  and  controls  well 
over  80  percent  of  the  population;  and — if 
they  can  be  developed — its  adequate  natural 
resources,  including  good  prospects  of  major 
oil  discoveries,  give  it  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  takeoff  comparable  to  that  of  Korea 
and  Taiwan. 

Consequently,  provided  we  continue  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  to  provide  the 
military  support  necessary  for  self-defense 
and  the  economic  support  necessary  to  begin 
serious  reconstruction  and  development, 
there  are  good  prospects  that  North  Viet- 
Nam  will  be  deterred  from  launching  all-out 
offensives;  that  further  reductions  in  the 
level  of  violence  can  be  achieved ;  that  South 
Viet-Nam  can  move  steadily  toward  self- 
sufficiency,  thus  permitting  a  gradually  de- 
clining U.S.  role  in  that  country;  and  that, 
over  the  long  run,  evolution  toward  peaceful 
accommodation  and  reconciliation  will  be 
possible.  As  Secretary  Kissinger  mentioned 
in  his  recent  appearance  before  this  commit- 
tee, we  will  submit  to  Congress  by  August  1 
a  five-year  projection  which  will  reflect  our 
expectation  of  a  gradually  declining  U.S. 
role.  However,  if  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
assistance  now,  these  desirable  prospects  will 
be  improbable  if  not  impossible. 

In  Cambodia,  a  war  for  survival  goes  for- 
ward against  forces  aided  and  advised  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  level  of  combat  re- 
mains high,  and  the  Cambodian  economy  has 
been  shattered.  The  Government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  has  consistently  affirmed  its 
readiness  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
conflict.  Insurgent  forces  have  as  consistently 
rejected  negotiations,  apparently  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  military  victory  was  possible.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  as  the  prospect  of  military 
solutions  becomes  more  obviously  remote,  the 
insurgent  leadership  will  accept  the  compel- 
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ing  logic  of  negotiations.  In  the  meantime, 
ontinued  military  assistance — and  economic 
lid  to  ease  the  burden  of  warfare  for  the 
>eople  of  Cambodia — is  an  unavoidable  and 
irgent  necessity. 

In  Laos,  an  effective  cease-fire  has  been 
■untamed  for  well  over  a  year,  and  the 
»rocess  of  political  accommodation  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  a  coalition  govern- 
nent  has  been  formed  and  is  functioning. 
'he  country  is  thus  in  a  transition  from  a 
teriod  of  prolonged  warfare  to  one  of  peace 
nd  reconstruction.  The  assistance  we  are 
eeking  for  Laos  will  help  it  to  carry  out  that 
ransition. 


assistance  to   Other  East  Asian   Nations 

We  are  also  requesting  security  and  devel- 
pment  assistance  funds  for  four  other  coun- 
tries in  East  Asia — Korea,  Indonesia,  the 
'hilippines,  and  Thailand. 

These  nations  have  legitimate  self-defense 
eeds  which  continue  to  require  a  measure  of 
utside  assistance.  Such  assistance,  by  in- 
reasing  the  sense  of  confidence  and  security 
f  these  nations,  increases  their  readiness  to 
eal  openly  and  cooperatively  with  their 
eighbors  and  to  negotiate  with  their  adver- 
aries.  The  maintenance  of  a  strong,  mili- 
Ifily  capable  Republic  of  Korea,  for  exam- 
le,  is  essential  to  the  avoidance  of  hostili- 
les  and,  indeed,  contributes  significantly  to 
le  process  of  accommodation  on  the  Korean 
eninsula.  For  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
lilitary  assistance  is  an  important  element 
i  their  efforts  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
leir  defense,  in  line  with  the  Nixon  doctrine 
incept  of  burden  sharing,  and  reinforces  the 
ncouraging  trend  toward  cooperation  and 
tability  in  the  region.  Our  programs  of  mili- 
ary assistance  thus  do-  not  contradict  our 
spousal  of  detente  and  reduced  tensions  but, 
i  fact,  contribute  to  the  hopeful  evolution 
rom  an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  coop- 
ration  in  East  Asia. 

Similarly,  each  of  these  countries  has  made 
lajor  and  sustained  efforts  to  overcome  the 
bstacles  to  progress  posed  by  underdevelop- 
lent.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  developed 


a  strong  industrial  base  and  has  emerged  as 
an  important  trading  nation.  Indonesia  has 
continued  a  steady  recovery  from  its  severe 
economic  problems  of  the  midsixties,  and  its 
mineral  and  energy  resources  have  of  course 
assumed  new  importance.  The  Philippines, 
despite  natural  disasters  in  1972,  has  achieved 
steady  economic  growth  and  is  attracting 
private  foreign  investments  at  a  substantial 
rate.  Thailand,  too,  has  maintained  an  en- 
couraging GNP  growth  rate  in  recent  years, 
has  accumulated  ample  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, and  has  developed  a  healthy  produc- 
tion base.  Nonetheless,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  progress  they  have  made,  each  of  these 
countries  stands  in  continuing  need  of  out- 
side assistance.  They  have  shown  an  ability 
to  use  such  assistance  effectively,  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  additional  aid  will  be  sharply 
focused  upon  their  most  critical  developmen- 
tal needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
we  do  not  envision  economic  or  security  as- 
sistance to  East  Asia  as  a  burden  to  be  borne 
perpetually  by  the  American  people.  The 
economies  of  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  region  have  performed  impres- 
sively in  recent  years;  we  wish  to  sustain 
that  progress  and  thereby  hasten  the  day  our 
aid  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China 
has  already  been  terminated,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  and  other  programs  have 
been  reduced  as  the  need  has  diminished. 
Similarly,  it  is  our  expectation  and  the  long- 
term  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  lev- 
els of  our  security  assistance  will  be  gradu- 
ally reduced,  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
move  from  grant  MAP  [military  assistance 
program]  to  FMS  [foreign  military  sales] 
credit  and  ultimately  to  cash  sales  of  military 
equipment  as  circumstances  permit. 

Let  me  take  note  of  one  additional  concern 
which  you  and  many  of  your  colleagues  have 
expressed  and  which  we  share — the  indis- 
putable fact  that  many  of  the  governments 
to  which  the  United  States  provides  economic 
and  security  assistance  pursue  internal  poli- 
cies in  conflict  with  American  democratic 
values.  Our  assistance  programs  do  not  con- 
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stitute  an  endorsement  of  such  policies  nor 
even  of  the  governments  which  pursue  them. 
Our  aid  is  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  people  of  recipient  nations 
and,  in  the  larger  sense,  to  promote  a  secure, 
stable,  and  relatively  prosperous  environment 
in  which  their  interests— and  the  cause  of 
peace— can  be  advanced.  As  the  President 
stated  in  his  June  5  address  at  Annapolis : 

Our  foreign  policy  .  .  .  must  reflect  our  ideals,  and 
it  must  reflect  our  purposes  ....  we  continue  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  certain  humane  principles,  not  only 
in  appropriate  international  forums  but  also  in  our 
private  exchanges  with  other  governments— where 
this  can  be  effective  ....  (We  believe  we  can) 
achieve  more  results  through  diplomatic  action  than 
through  hundreds  of  eloquent  speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  spoke  earlier  of  the  major  objectives  of 
American  policy  in  Asia  as  being  twofold — 
on   the   one   hand   a   reduction   of   tensions 
among   the   great    powers    whose    interests 
interact  in  the  region,  and  on  the  other  a 
situation     of     stability     and     evolutionary 
change  among  the  smaller  nations  in  which 
the   largest   responsibility   for   development 
and   defense   is   assumed   by  those   nations 
themselves  rather  than  the  United  States. 
These  two  goals  are  complementary  and  mu- 
tually reinforcing.    Reduced  tension  among 
the    major    powers    helps    to    establish    an 
atmosphere  of  stability  and  confidence  which 
encourages    the    smaller    nations   to    devote 
their  attention,  their  talents,  and  their  re- 
sources to  the  tasks  of  peaceful  development. 
In   turn,   confidence,   security,   and    relative 
prosperity  among  the  smaller  nations  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  local  tensions  and  conflicts 
may  arise  which  would  engage  the  major 
powers,  undermine  the  nascent  understand- 
ing which  has  emerged  among  those  powers, 
and  which  could  thereby  threaten  the  peace 
of  Asia  and  the  world.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant— for  our  own  interests  in  this  age  of 
interdependence  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
Asian  peoples — that  we  remain  steadfast  in 
our  determination  to  help  these  nations  help 
themselves. 

I  would  like  to  urge,  in  closing,  that  these 
programs  be  given  early — and  I  hope  favor- 


able— consideration  and  action.  If  this  is  pos- 
sible, these  countries  will  be  much  better 
able  to  plan  ahead  and  to  make  the  best  and 
most  effective  use  of  our  assistance. 


Government  and  Industry  Role 
in  Assuring  Energy  Supplies 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
June  6.1 

I  welcome  the   opportunity  given  me  to. 
testify  today   before  the   Subcommittee  on 
Multinational    Corporations    regarding    the 
international  petroleum  industry. 

The  future  role  of  the  industry  is  an  ele- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
confronting  our  nation  regarding  the  future 
supply  of  energy.  There  is  wide  recognition 
in  this  country  and  abroad  of  the  need  to 
move  in  the  shortest  time  possible  to  increase 
the  dependability  of  energy  resources.  The 
period  of  transition  to  expanded  production 
of  conventional  resources  and  to  new  forms 
of  energy  could  be  a  difficult  one  with  serious 
implications  for  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  the  world.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  proper  that  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  examine  together  the  role 
played  by  industry  and  government  respec- 
tively and  consider  the  role  to  be  played  bj 
government  and  industry  in  the  future  wit! 
respect  to  the  continued  supply  of  our  energj 
requirements. 

As  requested  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wil 
concentrate  today  on  evolving  U.S.  policy  t( 
deal  with  the  international  energy  problem 
The  basic  goal  of  our  policies  is  to  insun 
adequate  and  secure  energy  supplies  at  price 
that  contribute  to  reasonable  growth  and  t< 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  b 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  availabl 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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m  improved  environment  in  all  the  nations 
)f  our  interdependent  world.  In  pursuit  of 
pis  goal  we  are  now  engaged  in  three  initia- 
;ives.  Internationally,  we  are  making  a  major 
jffort  to  develop  a  scheme  for  cooperation 
imong  consuming  countries.  At  the  same 
;ime,  we  are  seeking  improvement  of  our 
relations  with  producing  countries.  At  the 
>ase  of  our  international  programs,  however, 
ire  the  efforts  at  home  through  Project  Inde- 
>endence  to  increase  our  self-reliance 
hrough  greater  production  and  improved 
:onservation  practices.  These  three  endeav- 
>rs,  involving  our  domestic  policies  and  our 
ictivities  abroad  with  consumers  and  pro- 
lucers,  are  interrelated  and  are  closely  co- 
trdinated. 

For  much  of  the  past  year,  our  concern 
ma  with  the  adequacy  of  oil  supply  to  meet 
>ur  own  requirements  and  that  of  the  world 
(conomy.  This  remains  a  concern  over  the 
ong  term,  but  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
i  more  immediate  problem  created  by  the 
ourfold  increase  in  crude  oil  prices  of  last 
rear.  These  price  increases  pose  a  serious 
hallenge  to  the  world  economy. 

All  oil-importing  countries  face  an  adverse 
mpact  on  their  general  price  structures,  bal- 
ince  of  payments,  industrial  output,  and 
imployment  levels.  The  situation  of  the 
>oorer  countries  is  particularly  acute.  The 
idditional  cost  of  their  energy  imports  will 
xceed  the  official  development  assistance 
hey  are  now  receiving  and  threatens  to  re- 
rerse  their  economic  gains  in  recent  years. 
Some  of  the  oil-exporting  countries,  too,  will 
ind  their  development  aspirations  eroded 
is  high  oil  prices  feed  global  inflation.  In 
oday's  interdependent  world,  no  country, 
sven  one  self-sufficient  in  oil,  could  escape 
he  effects  of  general  economic  and  political 
nstability. 

Based  on  this  assessment  and  the  convic- 
ion  that  concerted  international  action  was 
ssential,  the  President  took  the  initiative  in 
nviting  the  world's  13  largest  energy  con- 
umers  to  attend  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference  in  February  of  this  year.  Twelve 
»f  the  invited  nations  agreed  to  work  to 
levelop  a  cooperative  program  to  deal  with 


the  problem.  Intensive  work  has  followed, 
centered  in  a  body  called  the  Energy  Coordi- 
nating Group  (ECG).  Four  meetings  of  the 
group  has  taken  place,  and  a,  further  meeting 
,  is  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  this  month. 
While  I  cannot  today  forecast  the  conclusions 
which  are  likely  to  be  reached,  I  can  say  that 
solid  progress  has  been  achieved  in  devel- 
oping a  consensus  on  measures  to  be  taken 
internationally. 

Working  groups  have  produced  proposals 
for  cooperation  in  the  related  areas  of  con- 
servation and  demand  restraint,  accelerated 
development  of  conventional  energy  re- 
sources, and  measures  to  deal  with  supply 
interruptions.  The  Energy  Coordinating 
Group  is  also  seeking  to  develop  cooperative 
programs  in  the  fields  of  energy  research 
and  development  and  in  uranium  enrich- 
ment. The  group  is  following  closely  and  co- 
ordinating views  regarding  the  financial 
implications  of  the  energy  problem  being 
discussed  in  the  various  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  coordinating  group  has 
considered  in  some  depth  the  possibility  of 
joint  consumer-producer  meetings  and  has 
discussed  a  number  of  the  issues  which  could 
be  raised  in  such  meetings.  Finally,  the  group 
is  also  considering  the  role  of  the  interna- 
tional  oil  companies.  The  sense  of  urgency 
and  serious  purpose  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ments participating  in  the  Energy  Coordi- 
nating Group  reflects  a  deep  commitment  to 
bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  work 
begun  at  the  Washington  Energy  Conference. 

Secretary  Kissinger  personally  has  carried 
our  message  of  international  cooperation  to 
Latin  America.  Our  views  have  been  made 
known  to  interested  governments  in  all  con- 
tinents. The  responses  we  have  received  have 
been  on  the  whole  positive,  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  press  ahead.  At  the  recent 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Special 
Session  on  Raw  Materials  and  Development, 
we  and  other  consumer  countries  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  our  views  and 
to  initiate  a  dialogue  between  producer  and 
consumer  countries  which  we  expect  will  con- 
tinue. 

While  we  are  working  to  develop  multi- 
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lateral  programs  of  cooperation,  we  are 
proceeding  to  improve  our  bilateral  relations 
with  oil-exporting  countries.  We  have  indi- 
cated our  willingness  to  expand  and  give 
more  concrete  expression  to  cooperation  in 
the  fields  of  economic  relations,  including 
technological  and  industrial  development, 
and  defense  relations  with  the  world's  largest 
producer  outside  the  United  States,  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  talks 
are  going  on  today  and  tomorrow  in  Wash- 
ington between  Ministers  of  the  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  led  by  Prince  Fahd,  and 
American  officials,  led  by  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger. 

Let  me  state  clearly  and  unequivocally  that 
these  discussions  are  not  directed  toward 
seeking  bilateral  oil  deals.  What  we  are  seek- 
ing are  ways  of  increasing  cooperation  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  belief  that,  in  so  doing,  our 
mutual  interests  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  served.  We  are  prepared  to 
increase  cooperation  with  other  oil-producing 
countries  where  there  is  mutual  benefit.  We 
regard  these  efforts  as  fully  consistent  with 
the  multilateral  cooperation  agreed  to  at  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  and  now 
being  developed  by  the  Energy  Coordinating 
Group. 

The  importance  of  Project  Independence 
to  our  international  oil  policy  does  not  re- 
quire elaboration.  The  successful  implemen- 
tation of  a  balanced  program  of  greater 
self-reliance  will  contribute  substantially  to 
our  national  security.  For  this  reason  the 
Department  of  State  endorses  fully  the  goals 
of  Project  Independence  and  is  cooperating 
with  other  agencies  in  its  development. 

You  have  asked  me  to  outline  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  future  negotia- 
tions on  petroleum  matters  and  to  assess  the 
coordination  of  energy  policy  within  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  Kissinger  and  the 
Department  have  played  a  leading  role  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  the  initiatives  to 
improve  cooperation  with  consuming  and 
producing  nations.  As  I  stated,  we  are  also 
contributing  to  the  development  of  Project 
Independence.  In  all  of  these  efforts  there  is 


a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

Overall    leadership    of    our    international 
efforts  is  provided  by  Secretary  Kissinger,  i 
Details  are  coordinated  within  the  Depart-  t 
ment   of   State   and   the   National   Security 
Council.    In  addition,  there  has  been  active 
participation  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Office  and  the   Treasury,   Interior,   and 
Commerce  Departments.  The  AEC  [Atomic 
Energy   Commission]    and   EPA    [Environ-  i 
mental    Protection   Agency]    are    also    inti- 
mately involved.  The  problem  has  been  much 
less  one  of  coordination  than  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  issues  involved.    The  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  necessarily  continue  to* 
play  a  major  role  as  we  move  toward  the 
goals  we  have  established. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is 
the  major  change  which  has  taken  place  in  i 
the  role  of  the  major  international  oil  com- 
panies. Over  a  relatively  brief  period,  the 
companies  have  lost  or  appear  to  be  losing 
a  number  of  the  elements  of  the  preeminent 
position  they  have  occupied  in  the  world  oil 
industry. 

The  governments  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries have  taken  advantage  of  a  basic  shift 
in  the  world  supply-demand  balance  for  oil 
and  have  assumed  virtually  complete  control 
over  both  the  level  of  production  and  prices. 
The  equity  holdings  of  the  companies  in  the 
Middle  East  are  diminishing  to  what  now 
appears  40  percent  or  less.  Thus,  the  com- 
panies appear  to  be  moving  increasingly 
toward  a  relationship  with  the  producing 
countries  in  which  they  are  engaged  primar- 
ily in  exploration  and  production  services. 
This  shift  in  decisionmaking  power  from 
the  companies  to  the  producing-country  gov- 
ernments has  called  into  question  some  of 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  consumer- 
government  oil  policies.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  companies  do  not  presently  determine 
the  level  of  production  or  of  price,  consumer 
governments  are  questioning  whether  they 
can  rely  on  the  major  companies  as  the  sole 
suppliers  of  oil.  At  the  same  time,  the  ap- 
parent disparity  between   rising  oil  prices 
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id  increased  company  profits  has  sparked 
■nands  for  more  government  control  over 
le  operations  of  the  companies  or,  at  a  mini- 
um, more  public  knowledge  of  these  op- 
■ations. 

We  are  now  actively  considering  this 
lestion  of  the  role  of  the  companies  in  the 
nergy  Coordinating  Group.  In  cooperation 
ith  the  other  group  members,  we  have  tried 
»  assess  the  future  role  of  the  companies 
id  are  in  the  process  of  making  recommen- 
itions  as  to  the  type  of  action  which  might 
i  taken.  The  United  States  has  expressed 
s  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
CG  countries  in  the  exchange  of  informa- 
on  on  the  operations  of  the  companies 
hich  will  be  used  to  assess  the  equity  of 
location  and  pricing  policies. 

The  diminished  role  of  the  companies  has, 
at  surprisingly,  led  various  consuming- 
nntry  governments  to  raise  the  issue  of 
le  extent  to  which  they  should  now  become 
irectly  involved  in  the  oil  industry.  It  seems 
levitable  that  consumer  governments  should 
rid  will  become  more  directly  involved  in 
le  oil  industry.  The  problem  is  to  define 
hat  this  role  should  be. 

The  ultimate  character  of  the  relationship 
etween  the  companies  and  the  producing 
overnments  is  still  not  clear.  The  situation 
mtinues  to  evolve,  and  we  should  be  very 
ireful  about  taking  actions  which  might  ad- 
ersely  influence  its  outcome.  For  example, 

think  it  is  likely  that  market  conditions 
iuld  again  develop  so  that  companies  might 
jgain  some  of  their  former  bargaining 
ower  over  the  price  at  which  they  will  buy 
il  from  the  producers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  oil  companies  con- 
nue  to  provide  essential  services  in  finding, 
fting,  shipping,  refining,  and  distributing 
il.   These   are   services   which   we   and   all 


other  countries  will  continue  to  require  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  should  take  care 
that  we  do  not  unnecessarily  impede  the 
companies'  ability  to  provide  such  essential 
services.  To  do  so  could  have  serious  adverse 
impact  on  our  own  future  energy  supplies 
and,  because  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
the  international  oil  industry,  the  energy  sup- 
plies of  the  larger  world  market.  Similarly, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  reduce  that  com- 
petition which  exists  among  the  major  com- 
panies. This  competition  operates  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer,  and  it  should  be  pre- 
served. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  under  any  il- 
lusions that  direct  negotiations  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  governments  on  the 
terms  under  which  oil  would  be  supplied 
might  not  create  at  least  as  many  problems 
as  they  would  solve.  The  companies  have 
served  and  continue  to  serve  a  very  useful 
role  as  a  buffer  between  governments  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  help  to  insulate  the  oil 
market  from  purely  political  considerations. 

A  more  fundamental  question  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  still  com- 
mitted to  a  market  economy.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  oil  market  operates  imperfectly,  but 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  taking  any  ac- 
tion which  might  fundamentally  alter  the 
present  market  orientation  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. A  market  economy  may  not  be  perfect 
but,  like  democracy,  it  seems  preferable  to 
the  alternatives.  A  situation  in  which  gov- 
ernments are  negotiating  directly  on  price 
and  supply  might  permanently  preclude  any 
reduction  in  price  brought  about  by  the  mar- 
ket forces  of  supply  and  demand.  We  should 
not  now  lock  ourselves  into  a  system  which 
forecloses  the  possibility  of  benefiting  from 
a  shift  in  the  supply-demand  balance  and 
lower  prices. 
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THE  UNITED   NATIONS 


U.S.  Gives  Views  on  Draft  Convention  on  Registration 
of  Objects  Launched  Into  Outer  Space 


The  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
met  at  Geneva  May  6-31.  Following  is  a 
statement  made  in  the  subcommittee  by  U.S. 
Representative  Herbert  Reis  on  May  31,  to- 
gether with  key  articles  of  the  draft  Con- 
vention on  Registration  of  Objects  Launched 
Into  Outer  Space,  which  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  on  May  28. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  REIS 

The  hour  is  late,  and  we  do  not  want 
unnecessarily  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Outer  Space  Legal  Subcommittee. 
However,  I  would  like  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  put  on  record  certain  views 
concerning  the  draft  Convention  on  Regis- 
tration of  Objects  Launched  Into  Outer 
Space,  the  negotiation  of  which  this  sub- 
committee has  undertaken  and  completed. 
This  is  the  fourth  treaty  negotiation  success- 
fully concluded  by  the  Outer  Space  Legal 
Subcommittee,  which. in  1966  completed  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  in  1967  the  Astronaut 
Assistance  and  Return  Agreement,  and  in 
1971  the  Outer  Space  Liability  Convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  takes 
some  considerable  pride  in  having  been  a 
principal  negotiator  of  the  now  decade-old 
voluntary  system  for  the  registration  of 
earth  satellites  and  other  space  objects  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  U.N.  member 
states. 

The  essential  thought  of  the  United  States 
in  negotiating  what  became  General  Assem- 


bly Resolution  1721B  (XVI),  adopted  on 
December  20,  1961,  was  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  it  would  be  useful  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  have  at  its  disposal 
a  central  and  public  registry  of  manmade 
space  objects.  Resolution  1721B  requests, 
and  I  quote,  "States  launching  objects  into 
orbit  or  beyond  to  furnish  information 
promptly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  through  the  Secretary- 
General,  for  the  registration  of  launchings" 
and  asks  the  Secretary  General  to  maintain 
a  public  registry  of  the  information  thus 
furnished.  By  way  of  footnote,  the  words 
"or  beyond"  in  the  phrase  "into  orbit  or 
beyond"  were  included  to  insure  coverage 
of  such  activities  as  deep  space  probes  and 
lunar  impact  vehicles. 

Experience  with  this  voluntary  registry 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  excellent.  Nearly  all 
U.N.  member  states  that  have  conducted 
space  activities  have  reported  on  the  fact 
of  launchings,  notwithstanding  a  certain  va- 
riety in  the  reporting  format,  the  quantity 
of  information  disclosed,  and  the  length  of 
time  between  the  launching  and  transmission 
of  the  report.  Registration  statements  have 
been  filed  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  reporting  on  its  launchings  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  generally  about  every  two  or 
three  months.  Consistent  with  our  own  no- 
tion that  the  registry  should  constitute  a 
complete  and  current  tabulation  of  manmade 
orbiting  vehicles,  the  United  States  has  from 
the  very  beginning  also  reported  U.S.  space 
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■ects  that  have  deorbited.  Our  practice 
as  not,  however,  universally  copied.  The 
nited  States  has  also  reported  in  detail 
hen  a  single  object  in  orbit  has  split  into 
number  of  fragments  having  different 
-bits. 

Against  the  background  of  the  1961  vol- 
ntary  registration  system,  France  and  Can- 
la  began  an  effort  to  amplify  and  to  put 
ito  meaningful  treaty  form  both  the  inter- 
itional  census  concept  and  an  additional 
mcept  involving  the  national  registration 
:  space  objects.  The  latter  was  inspired  in 
irt  by  familiar,  if  quite  different,  prac- 
ces  in  the  fields  of  maritime  transport  and 
vil  aviation.  In  1968,  France  introduced 
draft  treaty  proposal  whose  purpose  was 
i  provide  for  and  regularize  national  regis- 
ation  practices  in  the  context  of  space 
:tivities.  A  second  principal  initiative  was 
iken  in  1972  by  Canada  which  sought  to 
rengthen  and  codify  the  1961  registration 
rstem  and  insure  the  better  functioning  of 
le  international  registry  of  space  vehicle 
iformation.  Later  that  year  Canada  and 
ranee  combined  their  efforts  in  a  new 
»int  proposal.  The  following  year  the  United 
tates  introduced  its  owrn  treaty  proposal 
>  as  to  give  concrete  indication  of  the  views 
r  our  government  concerning  what  would 
mstitute  an  acceptable  treaty  instrument 
id,  if  I  may  say  so,  what  would  not.1 
The  negotiations  for  the  Outer  Space  Li- 
)ility  Convention  were  concluded  in  1971, 
id  that  convention  was  opened  for  signa- 
ge early  in  1972.  In-depth  negotiations 
»r  the  treaty  now  before  us,  the  Registra- 
on  Convention,  were  begun  at  the  Legal 
abcommittee  session  later  that  year.  Bear- 
g  in  mind  the  complexity  of  the  concerns 
!  participating  countries  and  the  character 
!  some  of  the  issues  involved  either  directly 
•  in  an  ancillary  manner,  we  have  been 
iither  surprised  nor  discouraged  that  the 
irrent  negotiations  required  three  sessions 

1  For  text  of  the  U.S.  draft  treaty,  see  U.N.  doc. 
/AC.105/C.2/L.85,  Mar.  19,  1973;  for  a  U.S.  state- 
ent  made  in  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N. 
Jter  Space  Committee  on  Mar.  27,  1973,  see  BUL- 
TIN  of  May  28,  1973,  p.  712. 


to  complete.  The  subcommittee,  like  the  par- 
ent Outer  Space  Committee  and  the  commit- 
tee's other  subsidiary  bodies,  has  since  its 
establishment  in  1962  followed  without  ex- 
ception the  guiding  principle  that  all  of  our 
work  will  be  done  by  consensus  and  we  will 
not  vote  on  any  issue.  There  is  thus  now 
before  us  a  Registration  Convention  which 
almost  all  delegations  including  the  United 
States  consider  to  further  their  mutual  in- 
terests and  to  which  no  country  has  made 
objection. 

National   Registration 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Regis- 
tration Convention.  In  view  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  remaining,  this  statement  will 
by  no  means  comprise  an  article-by-article 
analysis  but  will  touch  upon  certain  points 
which  in  our  view  warrant  comment. 

Article  II  of  the  convention  concerns  na- 
tional registration,  while  articles  III,  IV,  and 
V  deal  with  the  international  census  of  space 
objects  to  be  maintained  by  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General.  Article  II  embodies  the  basic 
idea  that  each  launching  authority  should,  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  record  in  a  national 
registry  the  fact  that  a  given  object  has  been 
launched  into  earth  orbit  or  into  other  sus- 
tained space  transit.  In  our  opinion,  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  article  II  is  to  encourage 
every  state  engaging  in  space  activities  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  orderly  national 
record  of  launchings.  But  each  party  to  the 
convention  remains  entirely  free  to  decide 
the  manner  in  which  it  wishes  to  maintain 
its  national  registry.  In  particular,  a  na- 
tional registry  may  be  maintained  as  a  public 
document  or,  conversely,  given  no  publicity. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  article  II,  which  states  that  "The  contents 
of  each  registry  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  maintained  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  of  registry  concerned." 

Another  main  aspect  of  article  II  is  the 
fact  that  the  text  does  not  seek  to  lay  down 
any  requirement  as  to  the  time  at  which  a 
launching  state  should  furnish  information 
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concerning  a  particular  launching.  We  know 
that  some  negotiators  sought  to  have  the 
treaty  require  notification  in  advance  of 
launching,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States  and  other  launching  states 
that  prelaunch  notification  was  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  appropriate  to  a  registration  con- 
vention. 

A  final  observation  with  regard  to  article 
II  is  that  it  suggests  a  practical  way  to  regis- 
ter the  launching  of  a  space  vehicle  which  is 
the  product  of  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
cooperative  space  activity.  Paragraph  2  of 
article  II  provides  that  where  there  are  two 
or  more  launching  states  in  respect  of  any 
space  vehicle,  "they  shall  jointly  determine 
which  one  of  them  shall  register  the  ob- 
ject .  .  .  ."  However,  in  order  to  negate 
any  unwarranted  assumption  that  a  particu- 
lar legal  consequence  might  flow  from  a  de- 
cision as  to  which  coparticipant  is  to  register, 
the  text  states  that  such  a  decision  is  "with- 
out prejudice  to  appropriate  agreements 
concluded  or  to  be  concluded  among  the 
launching  States  on  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  space  object  and  over  any  personnel 
thereof." 

International   Registry  of  Space  Objects 

The  central  register  of  information  con- 
cerning space  vehicles  which  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  is  to  maintain  is  dealt  with  in 
articles  III,  IV,  and  V.  Article  III  adopts  the 
1973  U.S.  proposal  that  "There  shall  be  full 
and  open  access  to  the  information  in  this 
Register,"  which  is  of  course  essential  if  the 
central  register  is  to  be  of  use  to  states,  the 
scientific  community,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

Article  IV  sets  forth  the  various  types  of 
information  which  a  launching  authority  is 
expected  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  inclusion  in  the  register.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  text  is  carefully  drafted  to 
require  each  "State  of  registry"  to  furnish 
the  specified  information,  not  each  "launch- 
ing State."  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  ven- 
ture, the  coparticipant  which  has  agreed  to 
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be  the  national  registrant  under  article  II  is 
expected  to  furnish  information  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  in  accordance  with  article  IV. 

As  to  the  types  of  information  to  be  sup- 
plied, article  IV  is  in  keeping  with  the  report 
ing  practice  employed  for  some  12  years  by 
the  United  States  and  to  a  large  extent 
paralleled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  most 
other  countries  which  have  launched  objects 
into  space  or  constructed  payloads  whose 
launching  has  been  accomplished  by  others, 
Accordingly,  a  state  of  registry  is  asked  tc 
transmit  the  name  of  the  launching  state  oi 
states ;  an  appropriate  designator  or  registrj 
number  for  the  particular  space  object;  th« 
date  and  place  of  launch;  basic  orbital  pa> 
rameters,  including  nodal  period,  inclination 
and  apogee  and  perigee  where,  as  in  th< 
usual  case,  these  are  relevant;  and  a  briei 
description  of  the  general  function  of  th< 
space  object. 

A  further  word  might  be  said  in  passing 
with  respect  to  the  words  "launched  int( 
earth  orbit  or  beyond."  This  constitutes  th< 
keystone  phrase  of  the  national  registratioi 
provision  in  article  II  and  is  carried  f  orwarc 
into  article  IV  with  regard  to  the  transmis 
sion  of  information  to  the  international  reg 
ister  by  the  state  of  registry. 

Parties  thus  will  be  reporting  under  articl* 
IV  on  the  launching  of  objects  into  eartl 
orbit  or  sustained  space  transit.  On  a  volun 
tary  basis  they  may,  if  they  wish,  submi 
information  concerning  objects  intended  t< 
be  launched  into  orbit  or  beyond  but  whicl 
failed  to  achieve  orbit.  The  United  State 
has  regularly  done  so.  But  article  IV  doe 
not  require  or,  for  that  matter,  anticipate 
transmission  of  information  concernim 
other  objects  that  may  briefly  transit  area 
that  could  be  considered  as  lying  beyond  air 
space,  such  as  sounding  rockets,  with  whicl 
many  negotiating  countries  have  experi 
mented,  or  ballistic  missile  test  vehicles;  a 
would  be  expected,  no  state  has  filed  infor 
mation  concerning  such  activities  unde 
Resolution  1721B. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  IV  provides  that 
state  of  registry,  if  it  wishes,  may  transmi 
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Iditional  information  to  the  central  regis- 
r.  Paragraph  3,  we  are  pleased  to  observe, 
corporates  the  U.S.  idea  that  a  state  of 
gistry  should  make  every  effort  to  inform 
e  register  when  an  object  earlier  reported 

being  in  orbit  no  longer  remains  in  orbit, 
lis  provision  carries  forward  our  concept, 
ted  earlier,  that  the  Secretary  General's 
nsus  of  orbiting  objects  should  be  a  net 
bulation,  not  an  inventory  marked  by  re- 
indancies  or  seriously  out-of-date  data. 
Article  V  is  the  final  substantive  provision 

the  convention  dealing  with  the  interna- 
>nal  register.  It  contains  a  formula  worked 
t  over  a  long  period,  and  with  difficulty, 
r  dealing  with  the  much-disputed  issue  of 
irking  space  vehicles. 
As  delegations  are  aware,  the  United 
ates  continues  to  believe  that  no  system  of 
irking  objects  to  be  launched  into  space 
s  yet  been  or  is  likely  to  be  devised  which 

practicable — in  the  sense  that  marking 
lployed  will  survive  reentry — and  economi- 
l  by  not  adding  unacceptably  to  the  costs 
conducting  space  activities.  We  know  that 
iny  delegations  have  held  the  view  that, 
;ally,  a  registration  convention  should  lay 
wn  an  obligation  requiring  a  launching 
jntry  to  mark  each  satellite  and  launching 
hide  in  some  physical  manner.  Among  the 
ggestions  have  been  painting  a  flag  or  na- 
nal  symbol  or  registration  number  on  nose 
lies,  inserting  plaques  in  the  interior  of 
yloads,  and  color  coding. 
Our  contrary  view  has  been  concisely  re- 
cted  in  the  analysis  done  by  the  Outer 
ace  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee 
1970.  As  is  stated  in  the  1970  report  of  the 
iter  Space  Committee,  "For  reasons  of 
momy  and  safety,  a  marking  system  to 
rvive  re-entry  is  not  considered  technically 
actical  at  the  present  time"  and  "The  basic 
jources  ...  in  connexion  with  the  identi- 
ation  of  space  objects  orbiting  or  surviv- 
1  re-entry  lie  in  the  several  complementary 
tional  capabilities,  particularly  those  of 
inching  States."  2 


U.N.  doc.  A/8020. 


Notwithstanding  our  views,  we  have 
sought  to  move  toward  those  who  believe 
that  marking  is  important  and  who  hope  it 
may  someday  become  feasible.  Accordingly, 
we  have  accepted  a  Canadian  proposal  which 
takes  into  account  a  suggestion  put  forward 
by  the  delegation  of  Brazil.  This  proposal, 
as  agreed  to  and  set  out  in  article  V,  requires 
that  if  in  a  particular  case  an  object  has  in 
fact  been  "marked,"  whether  with  a  designa- 
tor or  national  registration  number,  the  state 
of  registry  should  notify  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  this  fact  when  it  submits  the  other 
information    to    the    international    register. 

I  would  underscore  the  subcommittee's 
shared  understanding  that  article  V  does  not 
require  marking  but  constitutes  a  require- 
ment for  mandatory  reporting  in  the  case  of 
voluntary  "marking."  As  I  believe  you  all 
know,  the  United  States  does  not  anticipate 
for  the  foreseeable  future  "marking"  objects 
we  launch. 


Other  Identification  Assistance 

We  sought  in  another  way  to  deal  with  the 
case  where  another  country  might  experience 
difficulties  in  trying  to  identify  the  origin  of 
a  manmade  object  or  fragment  thereof  which 
has  come  back  to  earth  on  its  territory  and 
caused  damage  or  appeared  in  some  way  to 
constitute  a  hazard.  This  fear  of  inability  to 
identify  is,  of  course,  the  essential  stimulus 
underlying  the  desire  for  mandatory  "mark- 
ing." The  U.S.  draft  treaty  of  March  1973 
thus  proposed  that  a  party  having  difficulty 
identifying  a  space  object  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described  should  be  able  to 
ask  for  and  receive  appropriate  assistance 
from  a  party  which  possesses  advanced  space 
monitoring  or  tracking  facilities.  Developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, including,  in  particular,  France,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  suggestion  is  incorporated  in  article  VI 
of  the  convention. 

The  article  also  lays  down  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement for  the  requesting  party  to  accom- 
pany its  request  with  information,  furnished 
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to  the  best  of  its  ability,  concerning  the  time, 
nature,  and  circumstances  of  the  event.  Spe- 
cific assistance  arrangements  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  worked  out  on  an  appropriate 
ad  hoc  basis. 

U.N.   Secretary  General  as  Depositary 

One  brief  word  with  regard  to  the  final 
clauses  of  the  convention,  concerning  signa- 
ture, ratification,  and  so  forth.  We  are  glad 
that  the  subcommittee  has  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
Argentina  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
should  serve  as  the  depositary  for  the  Regis- 
tration Convention.  We  agree  with  his  thesis 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  serve  as  the  depositary  for  any 
general  multilateral  treaty  that  may  be 
concluded  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  is  the  more  appro- 
priate that  he  should  serve  as  depositary  for 
this  particular  convention,  since  it  is  he  who 
is  to  maintain  the  international  register.  We 
are  glad  that  political  developments  with  re- 
gard to  problems  posed  by  attempted  signa- 
tures of,  or  adherence  to,  U.N.  treaties  by 
unrecognized  regimes  have  made  possible  our 
now  joining  in  support  of  this  view.  With 
regard  to  possible  future  problems  in  this 
context,  we  attach  importance  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Secretary  General  to  implement 
the  "all  States"  accession  and  related  clauses 
by  consulting  in  the  event  of  serious  contro- 
versy, in  accordance  with  the  statement 
delivered  by  the  U.N.  Legal  Counsel  on 
December  14,  1973  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  Secretary  General  would  in- 
tend to  act  under  the  similar  provision  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  Internation- 
ally Protected  Persons,  Including  Diplomatic 
Agents. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  consider  that  the  Regis- 
tration Convention  provides  a  reasonable 
and  mutually  acceptable  treaty  framework 
for  national  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  earth  orbit  or  beyond  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  international  register  of 


orbiting  space  vehicles.  We  acknowledge  the 
contribution  made  by  many  delegations  to 
this  work  and  take  pride  in  the  role  played 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
for  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  shown  by 
other  negotiators  in  the  Outer  Space  Legal 
Subcommittee.  After  long  efforts  and  not  a 
few  obstacles,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  joined  in  developing  a  Regis- 
tration Convention  which  we  hope  will  find 
broad  acceptance,  be  widely  adhered  to,  and 
once  in  force,  prove  a  useful  addition  in  the 
years  ahead  to  the  body  of  international  law 
concerning  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space. 


KEY  ARTICLES  OF  DRAFT  CONVENTION 


Article  II 


1.  When  a  space  object  is  launched  into  earth  orbit 
or  beyond,  the  launching  State  shall  register  the 
space  object  by  means  of  an  entry  in  an  appropriate 
registry  which  it  shall  maintain.  Each  launching 
State  shall  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  regis- 
try. 

2.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  launching  States 
in  respect  of  any  such  space  object,  they  shall  jointly 
determine  which  one  of  them  shall  register  the  object 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space, 
including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  and 
without  prejudice  to  appropriate  agreements  con- 
cluded or  to  be  concluded  among  the  launching  States 
on  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  space  object  and 
over  any  personnel  thereof. 

3.  The  contents  of  each  registry  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  maintained  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  of  Registry  concerned. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  maintain  a  Register  in  which  the  information 
furnished  in  accordance  with  Article  IV  shall  be 
recorded. 

2.  There  shall  be  full  and  open  access  to  the  infor- 
mation in  this  Register. 


3  For  the  complete  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/AC. 105/ 
C.2/13. 
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Article  IV 

1.  Each  State  of  registry  shall  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  as  soon  as 
■acticable,  tho  following  information  concerning 
ich  space  object  carried  on  its  registry: 

(a)  Name  of  launching  State  or  States; 

(b)  An  appropriate  designator  of  the  space  object 
its  registration  number; 

(c)  Date  and  territory  or  location  of  launch; 

(d)  Basic  orbital  parameters,  including: 

(i)  Nodal  period, 

(ii)  Inclination, 

(iii)  Apogee,  and 

(iv)  Perigee; 

(e)  General  function  of  the  space  object. 

2.  Each  State  of  registry  may,  from  time  to  time, 
©vide  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
ith  additional  information  concerning  a  space  ob- 
ct  carried  on  its  registry'. 

3.  Each  State  of  registry  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
ry-General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  greatest 
tent  feasible  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  space 
jects  concerning  which  it  has  previously  trans- 
ited information,  and  which  have  been  but  no 
iger  are  in  earth  orbit. 

Article  V 

Whenever  a  space  object  launched  into  earth  orbit 
beyond  is  marked  with  the  designator  or  regis- 
ation  number  referred  to  in  Article  IV  (1)  (b),  or 
th,  the  State  of  registry  shall  notify  the  Secretary- 
•neral  of  this  fact  when  submitting  the  information 
garding  the  space  object  in  accordance  with  Article 
'.  In  such  case,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
itions  shall  record  this  notification  in  the  Register. 

Article  VI 

Where  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
mvention  has  not  enabled  a  State  Party  to  identify 
space  object  which  has  caused  damage  to  it  or  to 
iy  of  its  natural  or  juridical  persons,  or  which  may 

of  a  hazardous  or  deleterious  nature,  other  States 
irties,  including  in  particular  States  possessing 
ace  monitoring  and  tracking  facilities,  shall  re- 
ond  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  to  a  request  by 
at  State  Party,  or  transmitted  through  the  Secre- 
ry-General  on  its  behalf,  for  assistance  under 
uitable  and  reasonable  conditions  in  the  identifica- 
>n  of  the  object.  A  State  Party  making  such  a 
tnaest  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  submit 
Formation  as  to  the  time,  nature  and  circumstances 

the  events  giving  rise  to  the  request.  Arrange- 
mts  under  which  such  assistance  shall  be  rendered 
all  be  the  object  of  agreement  between  the  parties 
ncerned. 


United   States   Supports  Admission 
of  Bangladesh  to  the  U.N. 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  June  10  by  U.S.  Deputy 
Representative  William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr. 

USUN  press  release  67  dated  June  10 

My  delegation  was  pleased  to  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Admission  of  New  Members  regarding  the 
application  of  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangladesh  and  to  join 
other  members  of  the  Council  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  General  Assembly  the  admission 
of  Bangladesh  to  membership.1 

The  United  States  recognized  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh 
on  April  4,  1972.  Formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  established  on  May  18  of  that 
year.  My  government  has  had  continuous 
representation  in  Dacca  since  1949.  Through 
these  years,  ties  of  trade,  shared  concern  for 
economic  development,  and  personal  friend- 
ships have  grown  even  stronger.  Conse- 
quently the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  the  development  of  the 
excellent  bilateral  relations  which  now  exist 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  existence  of  Bangladesh  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  during  the  unusually 
long  period  taken  to  consider  the  application 
just  decided  upon  by  this  Council.  Rather 
the  questions  raised  by  some  members  have 
concerned  the  settlement  of  issues  that  were 
still  unresolved  at  the  time  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  We  join  others  in  expressing 
gratification  regarding  the  return  of  prison- 
ers of  war  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949  and  with  the  1971  Se- 
curity Council  resolution. 

My  government  considers  that  the  efforts 
of  the  former  belligerents  in  South  Asia  to 
initiate  a  process  of  regional  reconciliation 


1  The  Council  on  June  10  adopted  without  vote  a 
resolution  (S/RES/351  (1974))  recommending  to  the 
General  Assembly  "that  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations." 
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deserve  the  encouragement  and  admiration 
of  all  peaceloving  nations.  We  fully  endorse 
the  concept  that  regional  problems  should 
be  solved  by  negotiation  among  the  nations 
most  immediately  involved  in  the  region  it- 
self. The  determination  of  the  Governments 
of  Bangladesh,  India,  and  Pakistan  to  do  so 
has  given  new  life  to  the  hope  that  historic 
rivalries  in  the  subcontinent  can  soon  give 
way  to  fruitful  cooperative  relationships. 

We  should  note  that  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh,  under  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  has  played 
a  statesmanlike  role  in  these  developments. 
Bangladesh  has  over  the  past  2 1/2  years 
clearly  demonstrated  its  dedication  to  the 
ideals  and  to  the  charter  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Government  looks  forward  with 
sincere  pleasure  to  the  assumption  by  Ban- 
gladesh of  its  rightful  place  in  this  communi- 
ty of  nations.  I  am  confident  that  Bangladesh 
will  contribute  a  constructive  and  fresh  new 
voice  to  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as 
those  listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publi- 
cations may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section 
of  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 
10017. 


General   Assembly 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space : 
Report  on  the  Working  Group  on  Direct  Broad- 
casting Satellites  on  the  work  of  its  fifth  ses- 
sion. A/AC.105/127.  April  2,  1974.  44  pp. 
Progress  report  (1973/74)  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  on  its  tropical  cyclone 
project.     A/AC.105/130.     April   4,    1974.     3    pp. 


Economic   and   Social   Council 

World  Food  Conference.  Appraisal  of  prospective 
food  deficits  and  food  aid  needs.  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization.   E/5455.    February  22,  1974.    11  pp. 

Report  of  the  International  Narcotics  Control  Board 


for  1973  (Summary).  E/5456.  February  22,  1974. 
5  pp. 

Consideration  of  the  economic  and  social  situation 
in  the  Sudano-Sahelian  region  stricken  by  drought 
and  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  that 
region.  Report  of  the  Secretary  General.  E/5457. 
February  25,  1974.    6  pp. 

Human  Rights  Questions.  Decade  for  action  to 
combat  racism  and  racial  discrimination.  Summary 
of  information  concerning  activities  of  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations.  Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.    E/5475.    April  11,  1974.    3  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  December  16, 
1970.  Entered  into  force  October  14,  1971.  TIAS 
7192. 

Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia   (with  reserva- 
tion), June  14,1974. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Mon- 
treal September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 

Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia  (with  reserva- 
tion),  June  14, 1974. 

Migration,   European 

Constitution  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.    Adopted  at  Venice  October 
19,  1953.    Entered  into  force  November  30,  1954. 
TIAS  3197. 
Admission   to   membership:   Venezuela,   December 

4,  1973;  Cyprus,  May  28,  1974. 
Withdrawal:  Australia,  December  31,  1973. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 

Signature:    German    Democratic    Republic    (with 
reservation),  May  23,  1974. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  establishing  an  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Legal   Metrology.    Done  at  Paris  October 


Not  in  force. 
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12,  L966,  and  amended  January  18,  1968.  Entered 
into  force  Mav  28,  1958;  for  the  United  States 
October  22,  1972.  TIAS  7533. 

Adherence  deposited:  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  May  9,  1974. 

//heat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  India,  Ireland, 
Korea,  Sweden,  June  17,  1974;  Australia,  Vati- 
can City  State,  June  18,  1974. 
Approval  deposited:  Norway,  June  18,  1974. 
Accessions   deposited:    Barbados,   June    18,    1974; 

Saudi  Arabia,  June  17,  1974. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Guatemala,  June  12,  1974;  Peru,  June  14,  1974; 
Switzerland,  United  States,  June  17,  1974;  Ecua- 
dor  (with  observation),  Greece,  Japan,  Kenya. 
Netherlands,  June  18,  1974. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification :  June  21, 
1974. 
*rotocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention   (part  of  the   international  wheat  agree- 
ment)   1971.  Done  at  Washington   April  2,   1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 
Ratifications   deposited:    Sweden,   June    17,    1974; 

Australia,  June  18,  1974. 
Accessions  deposited:  Denmark,  United  Kingdom, 

June  17,  1974. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Belgium,  European  Economic  Community, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  United  States,  June  17,  1974; 
Argentina,  Japan,  Netherlands,  June  18,  1974. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification :  June  21, 
1974. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  for  promotion   of  safety   on  the   Great 
Lakes  by  means  of  radio,  1973,  with  technical  reg- 
ulations.   Signed    at   Ottawa   February    26,    1973. 
Enters  into  force  May  6,  1975. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  8,  1974. 

igypt 

trrangement  relating  to  assistance  by  the  United 
States  in  the  clearance  of  mines  and  unexploded 
ordnance  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Cairo  April  13  and  25,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  April  25,  1974. 

■bonon 

iir  transport  agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Beirut  September  1,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally  September  1,  1972.  TIAS  7546. 
Entered  into  force  definitively :  June  5,  1974. 


Agreement  relating  to  air  transport  services,  and 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Beirut  August  11, 
1946.  Entered  into  force  April  23,  1947.  TIAS  1632. 
Terminated:  June  5,  1974. 

Understandings  relating  to  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  August  11,  1946  (TIAS  1632).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  August  27,  1970.  En- 
tered into  force  August  27,  1970.  TIAS  6951. 
Terminated:  June  5,  1974. 

Paraguay 

Treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at  Asuncion  May  24, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  May  7,  1974. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  8,  1974. 
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Trade  With  People's  Republic  of  China.  Current  In- 
formation Supplement  in  the  Issues  in  United  States 
Foreign  Policy  series  which  supplies  general  infor- 
mation on  trade  with  the  P.R.C.,  trade  services  (U.S. 
Government  and  private)  with  addresses,  and  names 
and  addresses  of  state  trading  corporations  of  the 
P.R.C.  Pub.  8666.  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Series 
206.   4  pp.  25tf.   (Cat.  No.  S1.38:206). 

Cultural  Relations — American  Information  Center  in 
Sarajevo.  Agreement  with  the  Socialist  Federal  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia.  TIAS  7757.  7  pp.  25<f.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7757). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Proto- 
col with  Japan  amending  the  agreement  of  February 
26,  1968,  as  amended.  TIAS  7758.  33  pp.  400.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7758). 

Status  of  Forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

TIAS  7759.   8  pp.   250.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7759). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Jordan 
amending  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1973,  as 
amended.  TIAS  7760.  3  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7760). 

Fisheries  in  the  Western  Region  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Agreement  with  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania.  TIAS  7761.  23  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 
10:7761). 

Convention  on  International  Liability  for  Damage 
Caused  by  Space  Objects.  TIAS  7762.  96  pp.  $1.40. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7762). 

Control  and  Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Agreement  with  Colombia.  TIAS  7763.  24  pp.  750 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7763). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  Mexico  ex- 
tending the  agreement  of  August  15,  1960,  as 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  7764.  3  pp.  250.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7764). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Indo- 
nesia amending  the  agreement  of  February  14,  1973. 
TIAS  7766.  2    pp.   250.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7766). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  the 
Khmer  Republic  amending  the  agreement  of  July  25, 
1973,  as  amended.  TIAS  7767.  11  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7767). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam.  TIAS  7768.  8  pp.  250.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7768). 


Refugee  Relief  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos  and 
the  Khmer  Republic.  TIAS  7769.  4  pp.  250.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:7769). 

Fisheries — Shrimp.  Agreement  with  Brazil  extend- 
ing the  agreement  of  May  9,  1972.  TIAS  7770.  3  pp. 
250.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7770). 

Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  the  Nether- 
lands. TIAS  7771.  5  pp.  25^.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7771). 

Establishment  of  Temporary  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion. Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  TIAS  7772.  13  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7772). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Switzerland  amending  the  agreement  of 
December  30,  1965.    TIAS  7773.    19  pp.    300.    (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:7773). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  August  6,  1973,  as 
amended.    TIAS  7774.    3  pp.    250.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 

7774). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN   SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  12  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Pierre  R.  Graham  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Upper  Volta. 

Deane  R.  Hinton  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Zaire. 

Robert  P.  Paganelli  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  State 
of  Qatar. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Malawi. 

Seymour  Weiss  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas. 

William  D.  Wolle  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Sultan- 
ate of  Oman. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  17-23 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  17  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
241  of  June  7,  247  of  June  12,  and  249  of 
June  14. 

Subject 

Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  and  Li- 
brary Programs,  July  18. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Je- 
rusalem, June  17. 

Kissinger:  arrival  statement,  Ot- 
tawa, June  17. 

U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  Caracas,  June 
20-Aug.  29. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Conference  on  World  Population 
Year,  Department  of  State, 
June  27. 

NATO  ministerial  meeting,  Otta- 
wa, June   18-19:  communique. 

NATO  Declaration  on  Atlantic 
Relations,  Ottawa,  June  19. 

Visit  of  Spanish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter: joint  communique. 
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President  Nixon  Visits  Five  Middle  East  Nations 


President  Nixon  left  Washington  on  June  10  for  a  visit  to 
Egypt  (June  12-1  k),  Saudi  Arabia  (June  H-15),  Syria  (June 
15-16),  Israel  (June  16-17),  and  Jordan  (June  17-18).  He  also 
visited  Austria  (June  10-12)  and  Portugal  (June  18-19).  Fol- 
lowing are  remarks  exchanged  by  the  President  during  the  trip 
with  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  of  Austria,  President  Anwar  Sa- 
dat of  Egypt,  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia,  President  Hafiz  Asad 
of  Syria,  President  Ephraim  Katzir  of  Israel,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  and  President  Antonio  de  Spinola  of  Portugal,  and  his 
exchanges  of  remarks  with  Vice  President  Ford  at  the  White 
House  upon  departure  and  arrival,  together  with  the  texts  of 
joint  statements  issued  in  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan. 


DEPARTURE,   WASHINGTON,  JUNE   10 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  17 

Remarks  by  President  Nixon 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  all 
of  our  friends  who  have  been  so  gracious  to 
come  here  to  see  us  off  on  what  we  hope  and 
believe  will  be  another  journey  for  peace:  It 
seems  just  a  little  while  ago  that  we  saw 
many  of  you  when  we  left  in  1972,  first  on  a 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  early 
in  that  year,  and  later  on  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  of  those  journeys  were  ones  that 
had  a  profound  impact  not  only  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  nations  involved  but  also 
on  building  a  structure  of  peace  for  the  whole 
world. 

This  trip  will  take  us  to  a  part  of  the 
world  that  has  known  nothing  but  war  over 
the  past  30  to  40  years.  As  we  go  to  five 
countries,  four  of  which  have  never  been 
visited  by  an  American  President  before,  we 
realize  that  one  trip  is  not  going  to  solve  dif- 
ferences that  are  very  deep,  that  go  back  in 


some  cases  many  years  and  in  some  cases 
centuries,  but  we  also  realize  that  a  begin- 
ning has  to  be  made.  As  a  great  philosopher 
once  said,  the  beginning  is  often  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  And  the  begin- 
ning has  been  made  toward  a  different  rela- 
tion and  a  better  relation  between  the  na- 
tions in  that  area. 

We  have  been  proud  to  play  a  part  in  that 
beginning.  The  disengagement  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  and  later  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  and  on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  others  and  that  the  United 
States  played,  is  one  that  we  can  be  proud 
of.  But  now  as  I  go  there  it  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  support  for  the  ini- 
tiatives that  have  been  undertaken,  to  ex- 
plore ways  that  we  can  have  new  and  better 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  each 
nation  in  the  area,  and  also  to  explore  ways 
in  which  those  nations  in  the  area  may  have 
better  relations  with  each  other  and  build 
toward  the  permanent  and  lasting  and  just 
and  equitable  peace  that  all  of  them,  we 
know,  want  and  certainly  that  we  want. 

As  we  go,  above  everything  else,  we  will 
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bring  to  all  the  people  that  we  will  see,  most 
of  whom  we  will  not  have  a  chance  to  meet 
personally,  but  we  will  bring  them,  we  know 
from  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  partisan  affiliation,  the  best  wishes,  the 
hopes  for  peace  and  for  friendship  not  only 
between  our  countries  and  theirs  but  among 
all  countries  in  that  area.  And  with  that 
kind  of  backing,  with  that  kind  of  message 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  be- 
lieve this  trip,  like  the  other  journeys  we 
have  taken,  will  contribute  to  that  lasting 
peace  to  which  we,  as  Americans,  are  so 
deeply  dedicated. 

Remarks  by  Vice   President  Ford 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  everybody 
here  this  morning  on  this  beautiful  day  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  let  me  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  job  you  have  done, 
and  on  behalf  of  211  million  Americans  who 
I  think  join  us  in  wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Nix- 
on well,  we  will  look  forward  to  the  successes 
which  will,  I  think,  materialize,  building  on 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  as  we  broaden 
the  effort  and  broaden  the  accomplishments 
for  peace. 

We  wish  you  well.  Our  prayers  will  be  with 
you  every  day  you  are  gone,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  wonderful  and  successful  trip.  Let 
us  all  say,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans,  God 
bless  you. 


ARRIVAL,  SALZBURG,  AUSTRIA,  JUNE   10 

White  House  press  release  (Salzburg)  dated  June  10 

Remarks   by  Chancellor  Kriesky  J 

Mr.  President :  I  would  like  to  welcome  you 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  as  well  as  your  party,  on  be- 
half of  the  Austrian  Government,  on  Aus- 
trian soil. 

I  welcome  you  in  the  City  of  Salzburg. 
When  you  were  here  last  time,  that  was 
shortly  before  your  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  promoted  so  successfully  the  lessening 


Chancellor  Kreisky  spoke  in  German. 


of  tension  throughout  the  world.  This  time, 
you  have  come  to  Salzburg  before  your  jour- 
ney to  Cairo  and  to  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  a 
pacemaker  for  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  very  fortunate,  as  I  also  found  re- 
cently in  Moscow,  that  the  world  powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  mak- 
ing such  strenuous  efforts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  world,  and  in  that  en- 
deavor we  wish  you  all  the  best  luck. 

So  once  again,  welcome  to  Austria. 

Remarks  by  President  Nixon 

Chancellor  Kreisky,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister, 
all  of  our  distinguished  guests :  We  are  very  , 
grateful  for  your  very  warm  words  and  for 
the  welcome  we  have  received  here  in  Aus- 
tria, which  is  world  famed  for  its  hospital- 
ity. 

As  you  pointed  out,  we  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  a  day  in  Salzburg,  preparing 
for  our  first  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  just 
two  years  ago.  That  journey  not  only  created 
a  new  relationship  and  a  new  direction  inso- 
far as  the  two  major  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  concerned; 
but  it  also  contributed  to  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sion, as  you  have  indicated,  and,  we  believe, 
to  peace  for  all  nations  in  the  world. 

And  now  tomorrow,  just  two  years  later, 
we  will  be  spending  another  day  in  Salzburg, 
preparing  for  a  trip  to  the  Mideast.  Every 
nation  in  the  world  has  a  stake  in  maintain- 
ing peace  in  the  Mideast,  and  we  trust  that 
this  journey,  just  as  the  one  two  years  ago, 
will  contribute  not  only  to  peace  in  that  area 
but  to  peace  generally  for  all  nations  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation on  behalf  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  for  all  nations  for  the  part  that  Austria 
is  playing  in  furnishing  the  largest  contin- 
gent for  the  U.N.  Force  which  is  preserving 
the  area  in  the  Golan  Heights  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  disengagement  talks  between 
Syria  and  Israel. 

And  I  finally  want  to  say  that  tomorrow  I 
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(hall  look  forward  to  having  the  opportunity 
;o  meet  with  you  again  and  to  meet  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  to  get  your  views,  not  only 
>n  the  problems  of  the  Mideast  but  on  the 
)roblems  of  Europe  and  on  international 
Droblems  generally.  We  found  our  talks  very 
iseful  and  very  helpful  two  years  ago,  and  I 
im  sure  that  you  can  provide  insight  into 
:hese  problems  on  this  occasion  as  well. 

And  in  a  sense  I  think  we  can  say  that  this 
jreat  free  and  independent  nation,  Austria, 
now  symbolizes  a  bridge  between  East  and 
West,  a  bridge  of  peace. 


THE  VISIT  TO   EGYPT 


VRRIVAl,   CAIRO,   JUNE   12 

Vhite  House  press  release  (Cairo)  dated  June  12 

lemarks  by  President  Sadat  2 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  among 
js  President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  It  is  an 
idded  pleasure  that  President  Nixon  has  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  visit  Egypt  at  this 
particular  and  crucial  phase  which  the  Mid- 
ile  East  is  going  through. 

Coming  at  this  very  junction  when  the 
Middle  East  crisis  is  geared  toward  a  peace- 
ful, honorable,  and  just  settlement,  President 
Mixon's  official  visit  acquires  a  major  sig- 
nificance. The  role  of  the  United  States  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Nixon  is  vital  to 
promote  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  area. 

It  is  a  great  challenge,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  with  good  will  and  determination,  states- 
men of  the  stature  of  President  Nixon  are 
apt  to  meet  it.  The  challenge  is  whether  to 
substitute  this  precarious  situation  of  cease- 
fire by  a  just  and  durable  peace  so  that  our 
area  will  be  ushered  into  an  era  of  normalcy. 

It  is  with  vision,  forwardness,  and  collec- 
tive human  efforts  that  the  Middle  East  will 
be  afforded  at  long  last  the  proper  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  positively  to  the  various 


*  President  Sadat's  remarks  at  the  arrival  cere- 
mony, his  toasts  at  the  dinners  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, and  his  remarks  upon  signing  the  Principles 
of  Relations  and  Cooperation  were  delivered  in  Ara- 
bic. 
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endeavors  to  build  and  cement  the  global 
strategy  for  peace  and  progress. 

I  am  not  only  convinced  but  also  confident 
that  the  visit  of  President  Nixon  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  shaping  and  evolution  of 
American-Egyptian  relations  on  a  sound  and 
solid  basis  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  hope 
would  compensate  for  the  long  years  of  strain 
and  lack  of  understanding. 

As  you  will  soon  witness,  Mr.  President, 
the  Egyptian  people,  who  have  given  the 
world  its  first  civilization,  will  express  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, their  sentiments  and  friendship.  The  re- 
cent efforts  of  the  United  States,  exerted  un- 
der your  leadership  and  wise  guidance,  has 
led  in  a  very  concrete  way  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  both  on  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
fronts;  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  but 
one  step,  it  is,  however,  a  right  one  and  in 
the  right  direction,  and  without  it  no  prog- 
ress could  have  been  achieved  on  the  long 
road  to  peace. 

As  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions,  starting  by  your  inaugural 
statement,  you  have  dedicated  this  era  for 
peace  through  negotiations  rather  than  con- 
frontation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  you  share  with  me 
the  belief  that  this  is  a  unique  moment  and  a 
major  turning  point  which  should  not  be  lost 
but,  rather,  grasped  with  vigilance,  persist- 
ence, and  dedication  to  build  a  durable  and 
honorable  peace. 

On  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people  and  in  my  own  name,  I  welcome 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

Remarks  by  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  our  very  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  been  greatly  touched  by  your 
generous  remarks,  and  we  have  also  been 
enormously  moved  by  the  reception  we  have 
received  as  we  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Cairo  today.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fact 
that  we  stand  here  at  a  time  in  history  which 
could  well  prove  to  be  not  only  a  landmark, 
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but  which  could  well  be  remembered  cen- 
turies from  now  as  one  of  those  great  turn- 
ing points  which  affects  mankind  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

It  has  been  too  long  that  our  two  nations 
have  been  through  a  period  of  misunder- 
standing and  noncooperation,  and  today 
marks  the  day  when  by  your  meeting  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States — the  two 
Presidents  of  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
meeting  together — we  cement  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  relationship,  a  new  relation- 
ship between  two  great  peoples,  two  great 
peoples  who  will  dedicate  themselves  in  the 
future  to  working  together  for  great  causes. 
I  speak  first  of  the  cause  of  progress  for 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  for  our  own  people. 
As  we  traveled  through  the  streets  and  saw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  greeting  us, 
as  you  have  said,  from  their  .hearts,  it  made 
us  both  realize  what  we  owe  to  them  and 
what  we  owe  to  future  generations,  and  so 
we  want  to  work  together  for  progress,  eco- 
nomic progress  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  for 
all  peoples  in  this  area  and  in  the  world.  And 
the  United  States  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  with  you  and  your  government 
in  your  programs  for  economic  progress  to 
which  you  are  devoting  and  dedicating  so 
much  of  your  very  great  energies  today. 

And  also,  as  we  saw  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  we  thought  of  another 
great  goal  toward  which  we  shall  and  will 
work  together :  that  is  the  goal  of  peace.  We 
have  already  made  progress  toward  that  goal. 
Certain  roadblocks  along  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult road  toward  permanent  peace  have  been 
removed.  The  disengagement  on  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli front  and  then  later  on  the  Syr- 
ian-Israeli front  laid  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  future. 

Let  us  today  recognize  that  as  we  meet, 
then,  our  goals  are  twofold :  Economic  prog- 
ress, progress  in  all  fields  for  the  people  of 
your  country,  the  people  of  this  area,  and 
peace,  peace  which  is  permanent  and  just  and 
equitable,  because  without  peace  there  can  be 
no  progress  and  without  progress  and  hope 
there  can  be  no  peace. 

And,  Mr.  President,  finally,  I  should  like  in 
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the  presence  of  your  people  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  you.  The  historians  years  later  will  per- 
haps see  all  of  these  great  events  in  perspec- 
tive, but  one  fact  stands  out  today — that 
without  the  wisdom,  without  the  vision,  with- 
out the  courage,  without  the  statesmanship 
of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  we  would  not 
have  made  the  progress  toward  peace  that 
we  have  made,  and  the  world  owes  him  a 
great  debt  for  what  he  has  done. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason,  combined  with 
the  reason  that  my  wife  and  I  have  such 
pleasant  memories  of  our  previous  visit  to 
Egypt  in  1963,  where  we  met  so  many  of 
your  people,  but  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  looked  forward  to  this  moment,  to  meet- 
ing you,  to  talking  to  you  personally  and  of- 
ficially about  the  problems  that  we  face  in 
the  future,  in  which  our  two  great  peoples 
now  at  last  will  be  working  together. 

Progress  at  home  and  peace  not  only  in 
this  area  but  for  all  peoples  in  the  world — 
these  are  our  goals,  and  together  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
such  great  goals. 


DINNER  HONORING   PRESIDENT   NIXON, 
CAIRO,  JUNE   12 

White  House  press  release  (Cairo)  dated  June  12 

Toast   by   President   Sadat 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  welcome  you  in 
our  midst  as  the  first  American  President  tc 
pay  an  official  visit  to  Egypt.  Your  visit 
marks  the  opening  of  a  new  phase  which  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  your  major 
achievements. 

Your  choice  to  visit  Egypt  on  your  tour 
has  a  manifold  political  significance.  While 
it  indicates  your  eagerness  to  turn  a  new 
page  in  the  American-Egyptian  relations,  il 
at  the  same  time  manifests  the  change  of  em- 
phasis in  yours  and  in  the  American  strategy 

For  my  part,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people,  I  would  like  to  reciprocate  anc 
assure  you  and  the  American  people  that  w« 
welcome  this  change  with  all  its  political  anc 
psychological  significance. 
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I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  President, 
iat  the  Middle  East  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
?nt  history  is  facing  a  turning  point,  a  turn- 
ig  point  in  the  sense  that  the  political  di- 
late in  our  region  has  never  been  more  op- 
ortune  and  paved  for  bringing  about  a  dur- 
ble  peace.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
chieved  unless  all  our  efforts  are  exerted 
nd  mobilized  toward  this  end. 

This  area  was,  and  still  is,  of  major  stra- 
?gic  importance  and  as  such  should  have 
een,  and  should  be,  an  area  where  stability 
nd  normalcy  prevail.  The  political  and  stra- 
igic  sensitivity  of  this  region  is  of  such  a 
ature  that  it  could  at  any  time  be  the  spark 
Dr  a  global  conflict.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
3r  one  reason  or  another,  wars  continued 
nd  tension  prevailed  in  this  region  for  more 
lan  25  years. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  recapitulate  on  this  oc- 
asion  the  history  of  this  area  and  the  causes 
f  its  troubles.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the 
eal  cause  was  the  aggression  committed 
gainst  a  whole  nation,  the  Palestinian  na- 
on.  Since  then,  this  nation  has  been  deprived 
y  force  of  arms  of  its  homeland,  its  prop- 
rty,  and  all  the  prerequisites  of  life.  This 
ation  is  now  either  living  in  tents  or  ex- 
elled  and  living  in  the  diaspora.  The  ap- 
alling  conditions  under  which  a  whole  new 
eneration  of  Palestinians  were  born  and 
rought  up  do  not  attest  to  anything  but  the 
ailure  of  our  modern  civilization,  with  its 
ngenious  means  of  advancement  and  its  es- 
ablished  rules  of  law,  to  tackle  the  roots  of 
his  problem  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
larties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  candid  with  you 
est  in  the  future  there  would  be  a  misunder- 
tanding  or  false  reading  of  the  turn  of 
vents  in  our  region.  The  political  solution 
.nd  the  respect  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
he  Palestinians  are  the  crux  of  the  whole 
iroblem.  It  is  an  oversimplification  indeed  to 
irofess  that  it  is  not  a  complex  problem. 

However,  there  is  no  other  solution  and  no 
•ther  road  for  a  durable  peace  without  a  po- 
itical  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem, 
rhis  does  not  mean,  as  the  Israelis  claim  in 
irder  to  justify  their  expansionist  designs, 


that  this  would  lead  to  the  liquidation  of  Is- 
rael. History  attests  to  the  fact  that  Jews 
have  lived  under  one  roof  with  the  Palestin- 
ian Christians  and  Moslems  alike.  Moreover, 
history  shows  beyond  doubt  that  Jews  lived 
for  centuries  without  any  discrimination 
whatsoever  under  the  Arab  rule,  be  that  in 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or  Europe. 

I  have  purposely  started  with  the  Palestin- 
ian problem  because  its  solution  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace. 

The  other  outstanding  problems  are  not 
of  that  magnitude.  Egypt  has  been  a  sov- 
ereign state  within  its  present  international 
boundaries  since  time  immemorial.  The 
Egyptian  people  have  always  repulsed  all 
invaders.  All  kinds  of  aggressions  and  at- 
tempts '  to  conquer  Egyptian  territory  by 
force  were  completely  foiled.  They  were  al- 
ways met  by  the  determination  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  their 
territory.  Thus,  it  is  inevitable  for  a  country 
like  Egypt,  with  a  people  of  such  potentiali- 
ties and  capabilities,  to  regain  its  territory 
either  by  peaceful  means  or  through  might. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  deployed  all  our  efforts  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations  since  the  war  of 
June  1967  for  achieving  a  peaceful  solution, 
but  to  no  avail.  Although  world  public  opin- 
ion was  aware  of  the  facts  and  statesmen 
from  time  to  time  admitted  the  inherent  dan- 
ger in  letting  the  state  of  "no  war,  no  peace" 
prevail,  Israel  continued  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  logic.  It  rather  tried  to  shield  itself 
behind  the  illusion  and  fallacy  of  its  suprem- 
acy, failing  to  realize  that  occupation  by  force 
would  sooner  or  later  be  repulsed,  that  this 
area,  like  any  other  area  of  the  world,  should 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  that  its  peo- 
ple should  live  in  peace  under  the  accepted 
norms  of  the  family  of  nations. 

While  history  is  full  of  lessons  that  occu- 
pation by  force  will  never  hold  and  is  always 
doomed,  the  Israeli  leaders  failed  to  grasp 
that  vital  and  simple  lesson. 

Then  came  the  6th  of  October,  with  the 
Arab  armies  and  people  ready  to  exercise 
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their  sacred  right  and  duty  to  liberate  their 
land.  The  course  of  events  of  that  period  both 
during  and  after  the  military  operations 
should  be  the  proper  signal  for  all  of  us  to 
work  together  to  achieve  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace. 

One  of  the  major  changes  resulting  from 
the  6th  of  October  has  been  the  change  that 
occurred  in  the  American  attitude,  together 
with  the  various  steps  taken  since  that  his- 
torical day.  The  American  involvement  in  a 
positive  way  is  a  clear-cut  political  achieve- 
ment of  the  6th  of  October.  The  new  chapter 
which  we  are  opening  with  your  country,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  living  testimony  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  good  relations  with  all  the 
countries  of  this  sensitive  and  strategic  area. 

For  our  part,  let  me  say  that  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  rapid  development  in  our  rela- 
tions and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  bolstered  in 
the  future  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Let  us  work  to  promote  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples,  to  agree  on  the  es- 
sentials of  a  permanent  peace  which  could 
provide  for  everybody  the  right  to  live  in  a 
dignified,  human,  and  proud  way. 

We  in  Egypt  are  dedicated,  together  with 
our  Arab  brothers,  to  work  for  peace  and  to 
mobilize  our  efforts  and  potentialities  for 
construction  rather  than  destruction,  for  ad- 
vancement rather  than  regression,  for  prog- 
ress rather  than  stagnation. 

Let  us  work,  Mr.  President,  for  an  era 
where  we  can  go  into  history  as  people  with 
creativity  and  imagination,  and  let  us  sup- 
press together  the  forces  of  evil. 

With  this  I  propose  that  we  drink  a  toast 
in  honor  of  President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
their  health  and  prosperity,  and  for  the 
friendly  American  people,  their  well-being. 

Toast   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Sadat,  and  all  of  the 
very  distinguished  guests  attending  this  mag- 
nificent banquet  here  in  Cairo:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  a  very  great  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  to  travel  to 
many  countries  over  the  past  27  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  83d  nation  that  I 


have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting.  There  have 
been  many  memorable  days  over  those  years, 
in  those  countries.  But  I  can  say  tonight  that 
I  can  think  of  no  day  that  will  stay  more  in, 
our  memory,  that  will  bring  back  such  pleas- 
ant memories  of  those  things  that  occurred 
than  this  historic  day  that  we  have  spent 
with  you  here  in  Cairo.  I  say  this  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  heartwarming  recep- 
tion we  received,  and  we  know  we  received  it 
for  the  American  people  that  we  represented, 
as  we  drove  from  the  airport  into  Cairo.  We 
have  seen  big  crowds  before,  but  as  has  of- 
ten been  said,  you  can  get  a  crowd  out  but 
you  cannot  make  that  crowd  smile  unless 
they  want  to  smile.  And  we  felt  that  we 
could  sense  the  heart  of  Egypt  on  this  occa- 
sion and  on  this  day,  and  through  their  hearts 
they  reached  ours  and  we  believe  they 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Because  we  in  America  want  to  be  friends 
of  this  nation  and  its  people  and  that  tradi- 
tional Egyptian-American  friendship  which 
goes  back  over  so  many  years,  which  has 
been  disturbed  at  times  over  the  past  gen- 
eration— that  friendship  has  now  been  re- 
stored. 

This  day's  events  signify  and  symbolize 
that  restoration,  and  also  this  day's  events, 
we  trust,  will  initiate  a  new  era  in  our  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Egyptian  people,  the 
American  people,  will  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether, dedicating  their  energies  to  solving 
the  problems  of  peace  and  thereby  develop- 
ing the  progress  that  both  peoples  want  in 
both  of  our  countries  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  in  the  world. 

Another  reason  we  will  remember  this  day 
is  of  course  this  magnificent  banquet  tonight, 
and  we  only  wish  that  time  would  permit 
more  of  an  opportunity  for  us  to  talk  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  very  distinguished 
guests  who  are  here,  those  from  your  coun- 
try, the  distinguished  Ambassadors  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  of 
course  those  guests  from  the  United  States 
you  have  been  so  kind  to  have. 

A  third  reason  that  this  day  will  be  a  mem- 
orable one  for  me  has  been  the  opportunity 
that  it  has  provided  to  know  for  the  first 
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time  through  personal  discussion — except  for 
i  brief  telephone  conversation  a  few  months 
igo  at  Aswan — to  know  the  President  of  this 
nation,  a  man  who  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  has  earned  the  respect  not  only  of  his 
nation's  friends  but  those  who  are  his  ad- 
versaries, or  were  his  adversaries,  and  cer- 
tainly the  respect  of  all  observers  in  the 
world. 

As  we  look  at  this  man  and  what  he  has 
done.  I  would  analyze  leaders  of  the  world 
who  I  have  met  in  two  different  categories. 
It  is  of  course  sometimes  rather  dangerous 
to  oversimplify,  but  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  sometimes  a  leader  concentrates  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  problems  of  his  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  concentration  that 
he  might  well  give  to  problems  of  the  nations 
around  him,  or  of  the  world,  that  might  affect 
his  country. 

There  are  other  leaders  who  have  gained 
their  reputations  through  exactly  the  oppo- 
site tactic;  they  have  failed  to  pay  as  much 
attention  as  they  might  to  the  problems  of 
their  own  people  because  of  their  desire  to 
become  involved  in  adventurous  activities 
and  policies  with  regard  to  their  neighbors 
and  other  countries  in  the  world. 

But  what  marks  the  difference  between  a 
leader  who  is  parochial  on  the  one  hand  or 
who  is  too  much  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  other  people  than  his  own,  on  the 
other,  is  one  who  recognizes  that  the  two 
problems  are  inseparable,  and  so  it  is  with 
this  nation. 

Egypt,  because  of  its  size,  because  of  its 
location,  because  of  the  competence  and  the 
quality  and  the  ability  of  its  people,  because 
of  its  great  historical  heritage,  is  destined  to 
play  a  great  role  in  this  area  of  the  world 
and  in  the  whole  world,  as  it  has  played  such 
a  role  in  the  centuries  past. 

And  consequently,  whoever  leads  this  peo- 
ple and  this  nation  is  one  who  should  concen- 
trate his  efforts  on  building  a  better  life  for 
the  people  of  his  nation,  and  President  Sadat 
has  done  that.  He  has  dedicated  his  Presi- 
dency to  accomplishing  that  goal,  but  he  has 
also  recognized  that  this  country,  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  mentioned,  must  also  play  a 
role,  an  activist  role,  a  positive  role,  on  the 


world  scene  and  particularly  in  this  area  of 
the  world  which  has  caused  so  much  suffer- 
ing and  so  much  potential  danger  over  these 
past  30  to  40  years. 

And  so  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Pres- 
ident Sadat,  to  discuss  not  only  the  new  bi- 
lateral initiatives  we  are  going  to  undertake 
for  better  relations  between  our  own  coun- 
tries, initiatives  that  will  help  us  both,  to 
discuss  with  him  also  the  problems  of  this 
area,  and  to  discuss  with  him  international 
policies  generally,  was  for  me  a  very  valua- 
ble and  a  very  constructive  experience. 

And  so  you  can  see  why  I  would  say  that 
of  all  the  many  days  that  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  spend  abroad  among  great  people  in 
many  fine  capitals,  this  day  will  be  remem- 
bered, certainly  as  much,  or  even  more  than 
almost  any  day  I  can  remember. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  and  the  complex  ones  that 
still  exist  in  this  area;  and  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  were  not  to  say,  standing 
here  in  his  presence,  that  I  do  not  come — just 
as  Dr.  Kissinger  did  not  come  earlier  in  his 
conversations — with  readymade  solutions  for 
these  complex  problems,  some  of  which  go 
back  over  many  years,  some  of  which  are 
going  to  require  a  great  deal  of  dedicated 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  order  to  find  a  just  and  equitable 
solution. 

But  I  do  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
do  say  to  this  company — I  say  to  every  na- 
tion represented  here,  because  every  nation 
in  the  world  has  a  stake  in  the  peace  in  the 
Mideast  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  this 
morning — I  say  the  United  States  will  play 
a  positive  role.  We  have  no  designs  on  any 
nation  in  this  area.  We  have  no  desire  to 
dominate  any  part  of  this  area.  Our  only  in- 
terest is,  first,  peace  in  the  area  and,  second, 
the  right  of  every  nation  and  every  people 
to  achieve  its  own  goals  in  its  own  ways  by 
its  own  choosing,  free  of  outside  domination 
or  outside  interference. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  will  take  not  sim- 
ply the  diplomacy,  brilliant  though  it  was, 
that  has  brought  us  as  far  as  we  have  come, 
the  first  two  great  steps  toward  reaching  a 
permanent  and  just  peace. 
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We  have  started  down  a  long  road,  but  the 
road  stretches  on  and  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  And  I  can  only  say  that  we  in  the  United 
States,  our  government,  will  dedicate  its  best 
efforts  to  going  down  that  road  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  peoples  of  this  area,  the  na- 
tions of  this  area — goals  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress and  prosperity,  we  would  trust,  in  the 
end  for  all  concerned. 

On  such  an  evening  as  this,  standing  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  sense  that  centuries  of  civilization 
look  down  upon  us,  and  as  we  feel  that  sense 
of  history  in  this  place  which  has  perhaps  as 
much  or  more  history  behind  it  than  any  in 
the  world,  we  feel  the  obligation  that  we 
have,  each  of  us  here,  to  future  generations. 

This  has  been  called,  this  area,  the  cradle 
of  civilization.  And  now  we  have  the  chal- 
lenge, the  opportunity,  the  privilege,  of  see- 
ing that  the  civilization  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  the  great  giants  of  the  past  sur- 
vives and  not  only  survives  but  is  passed  on 
to  future  generations,  stronger,  more  effec- 
tive, certainly,  we  would  trust,  more  helpful 
to  all  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  those  here  who  are  the  guests  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Sadat,  that  we  are  privileged 
to  be  here  on  such  a  memorable  day.  We 
trust  that  this  is  a  day  truly  of  a  new  begin- 
ning for  all  the  nations  in  this  area,  a  new 
and  a  good  beginning,  and  one  that  will  bene- 
fit thereby  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  And 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  would  want  to  join 
me  in  the  toast  that  I  will  propose,  not  only 
to  the  new  Egyptian-American  relationship, 
a  relationship  of  friendship  that  should  never 
have  been  broken  in  the  past — and  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  seeing  that  it  will  never  be 
broken  in  the  future — and  second,  to  a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  only  a 
great  leader  of  his  own  country  but  that  he  is 
one  of  those  rare  leaders  who  also  has  the  vi- 
sion and  wisdom  to  contribute  to  peace  for 
all  people  in  all  countries  as  well. 

And  in  proposing  a  toast  to  him,  I  would 
not  forget  Mrs.  Sadat.  She,  like  my  wife, 
stands   by   her   husband's   side,   and   she   is 
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known  throughout  her  country  for  her  dedi- 
cation to  him  and  for  her  service  to  her  coun- 
try, whether  it  is  in  war  or  in  peace.  So,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  if  you  would  rise  and 
raise  your  glasses  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Sadat. 


REMARKS   TO    REPORTERS   ON    SPECIAL  TRAIN 
EN   ROUTE  TO  ALEXANDRIA,  JUNE    13 

White  House  press  release  (Alexandria)  dated  June  13 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  the  tour  has  gone,  sir? 

President  Nixon:  President  Sadat  and  I 
have  been  really  overwhelmed  by  not  only 
the  size  of  the  crowd  but,  even  more  impor- 
tant, their  enthusiasm.  I,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  been  impressed  by  the  enormous  per- 
sonal respect  and  trust  that  President  Sadat 
has  among  his  own  people,  because  they  are 
not  here  just  to  see  me,  they  are  here  also  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him. 

And  the  other  thing  that  of  course  is  im- 
pressive is  the  fact  that  these  crowds  show 
a  very  deep  feeling  of  affection  and  friend- 
ship for  America.  The  fact  that  this  could 
exist  despite  almost  25  years  of  misunder- 
standing, an  off-and-on  relationship,  in  the 
last  seven  years  very  bitter  misunderstand- 
ing— the  fact  that  this  gracious  relationship 
still  exists  here  in  Egypt,  shows  that  Egyp- 
tian-American friendship  is  a  natural  reac- 
tion among  Egyptians,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
among  Americans,  and  therefore  we  are 
building  on  a  foundation  that  will  last  be- 
cause it  is  built  on  natural  and  not  unnatural 
interests. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President  may 
have  something  to  add  to  that  or  not. 

President  Sadat:  Well,  it  is  a  great  occa- 
sion for  us  to  have  President  Nixon  among 
us  and  to  show  him  our  true  feelings  toward 
the  American  people  and  toward  himself 
also.  President  Nixon  by  all  measures  has 
performed  a  great  act  in  our  most  dangerous 
area  here  for  the  first  time  since  26  years  to 
the  millions  that  you  have  seen  hailing  him 
and  you  have  seen  what  they  wrote  on  the 
balconies    and    so,    "Nixon's    America   is   a 
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eace-loving  nation,"  so  they  want  to  show 
ou  and  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
lost  natural  thing  for  us  is  to  be  friends, 
he  unnatural  is  that  there  may  be  any  con- 
ict  among  us. 

().  Mr.  President,  your  being  here  per- 
aps,  too,  might  raise  some  very  high  ex- 
ectations.  Do  you  feel  that  your  being  here 
tight  raise  expectations  that  eantiot  be 
eached? 

President  Nixon:  President  Sadat  and  I 
ave  had  very  extensive  conversations,  first, 
bout  the  needs  of  Egypt  and,  second,  about 
io\v  we  can  meet  those  needs  in  an  effective 
my  without  overpromising  and  without  dis- 
ppointing  people  as  a  result  of  expectations 
hat  have  been  raised.  It  is  not  a  case  of  com- 
ng  into  a  nation,  for  example,  led  by  unso- 
ihisticated  men  who  simply  think  that  the 
isit  of  an  American  President  means  in- 
tantly  the  problems  will  be  solved. 

President  Sadat,  for  example,  wanted  me 
o  see  what  he  called  the  slum  areas  of  Cairo, 
le  wanted  me  to  see  the  delta,  which  is  very 
ich,  but  many  of  the  peasants  are  poor.  It 
vsls  interesting  to  note  that  the  people  in 
toth  places,  incidentally,  were  just  as  friend- 
y  as  they  were  in  downtown  Cairo  around 
he  palace,  but  we  have  been  very  careful  in 
>ur  talks  and  in  our  public  statements  to 
peak  of  what  can  be  done. 

And  I  would  say  that  I  look  for  an  era  of 
ooperation,  not  just  government-to-govern- 
nent  but  an  era  of  cooperation  in  which 
American  private  enterprise  will  be  wel- 
omed  in  Egypt  and  will  bring  not  only  cap- 
tal  but  technology  to  Egypt. 

So,  in  a  word,  naturally  the  unsophisti- 
ated  individual  may  expect  that  instantly 
ife  will  be  better.  That  will  not  be  the  case, 
rhe  foundation  has  been  laid  for  steady  eco- 
lomic  growth,  and  the  President's  programs 
vhich  I  have  examined  in  some  detail — for 
>ne,  reconstruction;  two,  industrialization; 
hree,  in  the  field  of  agriculture;  and  four, 
ind  most  important,  education — in  all  areas, 
hese  programs  will  build  a  solid  base  where 
Sgypt  will  go  no  place  but  up  and  it  will  not 
)e  plagued  by  what  it  has  had  for  the  past  25 


years,  intermittent  wars,  when  every  time 
they  began  to  move  forward  they  were 
pushed  back.  That  is  my  view. 

Q.  President  Sadat,  what  is  the  principal 
contribution  that  the  United  States  can  make 
for  continuing  peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

President  Sadat:  It  is  to  keep  the  momen- 
tum of  the  whole  thing  going  on,  and  I  must 
say  you  have  read  what  my  people  wrote. 
They  wrote,  "We  Trust  Nixon."  Since  the 
6th  of  October  and  since  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  American  policy,  peace  is  now 
available  in  the  area,  and  President  Nixon 
never  gave  a  word  and  didn't  fulfill  it.  He 
has  fulfilled  every  word  he  gave.  So  if  this 
momentum  continues,  I  think  we  can  achieve 
peace. 

Q.  What  new  pledges  would  you  like,  sir? 

President  Nixon:  I  particularly  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  see  not  only  the  officials 
and  for  me  to  know  people  like  President 
Sadat,  who  will  provide  great  leadership  for 
this  part  of  the  world — not  only  his  own 
country — but  also  to  get  a  sense  and  feeling 
about  the  people  themselves,  what  their  prob- 
lems are,  what  their  hopes  are,  what  their 
feelings  are  toward  America,  and  how  we 
can  play  a  part  in  helping  them  to  a  better 
way  of  life  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  rail- 
road car  like  this  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
President? 

President  Nixon:  Well,  I  must  say  I  like 
the  car,  but  what  I  like  better  is  the  roadbed 
because,  as  I  told  President  Sadat,  the  road- 
bed between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  infin- 
itely better  than  the  roadbed  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  As  we  know,  that  is 
almost  an  obsolete  roadbed,  and  when  I  go 
back  I  am  going  to  tell  some  of  our  people 
that  railroads,  instead  of  just  concentrating 
on  building  fancy  new  air-conditioned  cars, 
they  ought  to  pick  up  the  roadbed.  This  is  a 
smooth  ride  all  the  way. 

I  think,  too,  I  would  only  add  to  what  Pres- 
ident Sadat  has  said,  that  he  recognizes — as 
a  mature  leader  of  this  part  of  the  world,  he 
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recognizes  and  feels  very  deeply  about  the 
goals  he  wants  to  achieve  and  therefore  no- 
body can  condemn  him  as  being  one  who  is 
not  dedicated  to  the  goals  that  people  in  the 
surrounding  nations  want  to  achieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  man  who  is 
aware  of  the  intricacies  of  international  di- 
plomacy and  realizes,  as  we  do,  that  where 
you  have  a  number  of  nations  with  different 
interests  and  different  viewpoints  and  dif- 
ferent approaches  that  rather  than  a  huge 
public  forum  as  being  the  place  to  put  it  all 
out  on  the  table  and  solve  it  at  once  and  im- 
mediately and  then  have  it  blow  up,  rather 
than  having  that  approach,  what  is  needed 
is  the  step-by-step  approach — not  because 
we  want  to  go  slow,  but  because  we  want  to 
get  there. 

And  so  nation  by  nation,  first  with  Egypt, 
then  with  Syria,  taking  up  each  problem  as 
it  is  timely  to  take  it  up  in  a  quiet,  confiden- 
tial way,  like  President  Sadat  and  I  have 
talked  to  each  other  in  complete  confidence 
and  we  find  that  we  have  a  general  agreement 
on  a  great  number  of  things,  but  particularly 
we  understand  the  necessity  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy  to  handle  each  one  of  these  prob- 
lems in  a  case-by-case,  very  considerate  ba- 
sis and  not  in  a  melodramatic  grandstand 
play  where  everybody  cheers  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  it  falls  down. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President  agrees 
or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  sir,  that  perhaps 
there  should  be  more  bilateral  talks  before  a 
Geneva  conference? 

President  Nixon:  We  do  not  want  in  our 
first  stop  to  indicate  that  we  are  going  to 
say  what  ought  to  happen,  because  these  are 
decisions  that  must  be  made  by  each  of  the 
leaders  that  we  talk  to.  However,  I  would 
say  that  before  ever  going  to  a  summit  con- 
ference where  a  number  of  leaders  represent- 
ing different  viewpoints  sit  down  around  a 
table,  it  is  essential  that  the  way  be  prepared 
by  bilateral  discussions  in  which  you  iron 
out  those  differences  which  can  be  ironed  out 
I -'fore  you  get  to  the  summit.  That  is  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  recommendation,  too. 


President  Sadat:  We  have  discussed  in  our 
meeting  and  we  have  agreed  upon  this  form. 

Q.  Who  should  those  bilateral  discussions 
be  between? 

President  Sadat:  Between  President  Nixon 
and  me,  and  then  between  our  two  Foreign 
Ministers. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  bilateral 
discussioyis  with  other  countries? 

President  Sadat:  We  shall  be  doing  this. 
We  shall  be  doing  this  with  our  Arab  col- 
leagues, also  bilateral,  we  shall  be  doing  it 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  also  bilateral,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  we  are  proposing  a 
small  Arab  summit  for  discussing  the  next 
step. 

Q.  This  ivoidd  be  before  Geneva,  sir? 

President  Sadat:  I  hope  this  would  be  be- 
fore Geneva. 

Q.  You  are  not  suggesting  bilateral  dis- 
cussioyis with  Israel? 

President  Sadat:  No,  not  at  all.  Not  yet. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


DINNER  HONORING   PRESIDENT  SADAT, 
ALEXANDRIA,  JUNE   13 

White  House  press  release  (Alexandria)  dated  June  13 

Toast  by  President  Nixon 

President  Sadat,  Mrs.  Sadat,  and  all  of 
our  distinguished  guests :  Mr.  President,  this 
dinner  tonight  affords  an  opportunity  for  us, 
in  a  very  small  way,  to  indicate  our  very 
grateful  appreciation  to  you  for  the  hospital- 
ity that  you  and  your  people  have  shown  to 
us  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Egypt. 

We  thought  yesterday,  after  the  magnif- 
icent reception  in  Cairo,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  see  more  people  in  one  day  again 
in  our  lives,  but  I  remember  you  told  me, 
"Wait  until  we  get  to  Alexandria."  And  you 
were  right,  because  on  the  journey  that  we 
took  by  train  through  the  rich  delta  country 
and  then  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
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Ding  clear  out  by  the  sea  as  well  as  through 
le  downtown  area,  we  again  had  the  priv- 
ege.  as  we  did  yesterday,  of  seeing  literally 
lillions  of  people  who  were  there  to  greet 
s  and  to  welcome  us. 

And  there  is  an  old  saying  that,  "You  can 
lrn  people  out,  but  you  can't  turn  them  on." 
hey  will  only  be  turned  on  if  they  want  to 
b.  And  we  felt,  as  you  said  to  us  so  often, 
lat  there  was  no  question  about  the  people 
lat  we  saw  yesterday  and  today — they  were 
•om  their  hearts  giving  us  a  warm  welcome 
-and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  they 
>uched  our  hearts,  and  I  am  sure  the  hearts 
f  millions  of  Americans  who  saw  that  wel- 
)ming  on  television,  with  what  they  did. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  we  are  grateful  that 
a  this  visit,  brief  though  it  is,  that  you,  in 
rranging  our  itinerary,  saw  to  it  that  we 
■ere  not  only  in  Cairo,  the  capital  of  the  na- 
on,  but  that  we  should  see  another  part  of 
le  country  as  well. 

We  in  Washington  often  say  as  we  think  of 
iir  Nation's  Capital,  of  which  we  are  very 
roud  because  it  is  a  beautiful  city,  that 
Washington  is  not  all  of  America  and  that 
ne  must  travel  to  other  cities  as  well.  And 
ou  gave  us  a  double  pleasure  today  because 
'e  saw  the  countryside,  the  farmers,  the 
easants  tilling  the  rich  land  with  three 
rops  a  year  growing  there,  some  with  the 
^uipment  that  goes  back  many  centuries 
nd  others  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 
Lnd  we  saw,  also,  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
le  world,  Alexandria,  which  we  would  other- 
rise  not  have  seen  had  you  not  planned  our 
chedule  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  extend 
;  to  include  other  parts  of  Egypt  than  just 
he  capital. 

And  here  in  Alexandria,  I  would  like  to 
dd  that  we  feel  certainly  in  the  presence 
f — and  I  have  no  other  better  words  to  de- 
cribe  it  than  this — in  the  presence  of  the 
'hole  heritage  of  learning  which  our  civili- 
ation  has  benefited  from.  We  think  of  the 
reat  library  that  was  here,  we  think  of,  for 
xample,  those  who  landed  on  the  moon  and 
hat  the  abilities  that  developed  those  high 
echniques  were  based  on  the  great  scholars 
f  the  past,  many  of  whom  centered  here  in 


Alexandria,  the  mathematicians,  the  astron- 
omers, and  the  like.  And  as  we  think  of  that 
heritage  of  learning  which  Alexandria  sig- 
nifies to  the  whole  world  today,  it  reminds 
us  of  how  much  both  Egypt  and  America  will 
gain  from  this  new  relationship  which  we 
have  established. 

I  say  a  new  relationship — it  is  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  relationship  that  was  al- 
ways there,  but  one  which  we  now  have  for- 
malized to  an  extent,  as  our  statement  to- 
morrow will  indicate,  and  one  on  which  we 
will  build  because  there  are  perhaps  some 
things  that  we  have  learned  in  the  New 
World  in  America  that  you  will  find  useful 
in  the  development  of  your  country.  But  you 
can  be  very  sure  that  we  who  have  learned 
so  much  from  the  civilization  which  is  repre- 
sented in  this  land,  that  we  also  will  profit 
from  this  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  that 
the  wisdom  that  is  here — the  wisdom  not 
only  of  the  past  but  the  wisdom  which  is  now 
being  developed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future — will  benefit  not  only  you,  but  benefit 
us  as  we  learn  to  work  together  in  develop- 
ing and  meeting  the  policies  which  will  lead 
to  a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous  world  for  all 
of  us. 

So,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  as  I  announce  to  our  guests  with 
very  great  pleasure  the  fact  that  you  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States 
on  a  state  visit  and  that  Mrs.  Sadat  will  ac- 
company you,  that  that  will  occur  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  that  it  is  going  to  be  my 
privilege  to  give  you  an  itinerary  also  where 
you  will  see  not  only  Washington  but,  we 
trust,  other  parts  of  the  country  that  you 
have  not  seen  before.  And  in  that  connection, 
we  will  not  be  able,  of  course,  to  match  cer- 
tainly what  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  past  that  we  have  here,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our  best  to 
demonstrate  to  you,  as  you  and  your  people 
have  demonstrated  to  us,  that  the  American 
people  in  their  hearts  have  nothing  but  the 
greatest  affection  and  the  highest  hopes  for 
our  friends  in  Egypt. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether again  as  friends,  and  that  friendship 
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that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  feeling  af- 
ter Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  colleagues  on  his 
side  and  your  representatives  on  your  side 
laid  the  foundation — that  friendship  is  one 
that  we  will  treasure  and,  we  trust,  pass  on 
to  future  generations  to  enjoy  for  years  to 
come. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  us,  I  think, 
would  want  to  join,  including  our  American 
friends  particularly,  and  our  Egyptian  guests 
as  well,  in  a  toast  to  the  President  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  been  such  a  great  host  for 
us.  And  also,  shall  we  toast  him  and  Mrs.  Sa- 
dat, a  little  in  advance,  wishing  him  what  we 
will  have — a  very  fine  and  warm  welcome  in 
the  United  States  of  America  when  he  re- 
turns this  visit  later  this  year.  To  President 
Sadat. 

Toast  by  President  Sadat 

My  friends,  President  Nixon,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
their  guests :  It  was  yesterday  that  you  ar- 
rived in  our  country  and  took  a  historic  step 
in  American-Egyptian  relations.  After  our 
talks  and  after  we  all  listened  to  your  mem- 
orable statement  in  Cairo,  you  will  perhaps 
agree  with  me  that  the  most  important  out- 
come of  the  visit  is  the  establishment  of 
American-Egyptian  relations  on  a  clear  and 
sound  basis  which  finds  its  fruit  in  a  shared 
conviction  and  then  with  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  our  countries  and 
our  two  peoples  not  to  allow  the  reoccur- 
rence of  what  has  strained  this  relationship 
in  the  past,  and  that  we  work  together  for 
an  inspiring  future  corresponding  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  essentials  of  peace  for 
our  region  and  beyond  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  spoke  about  me  and  the 
Egyptian  people,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  in  a  manner  that  made  me  feel 
the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  that  I  shoul- 
der on  behalf  of  that  people  and  of  the  Arab 
nation,  for  these  are  responsibilities  in  need 
of  numerous  and  varied  energies  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  one  person. 

What  really  matters  is  my  belief,  which 
transcends  my  other  beliefs,  that  the  para- 
mountcy  of  building  for  peace  and  of  work- 
ing without  hesitation  until  all  peoples  of  the 
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area  are  afforded  the  safety  and  the  political 
climate  necessary  for  the  area  and  its  peoples 
in  order  to  resume  their  former  standing  so 
that  all  could  contribute  in  solidarity  in  the 
setting  up  of  a  modern  civilization. 

When  I  referred  to  your  attribute,  I  did 
this  on  purpose  in  order  to  emphasize  what  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  you  concerning 
my  admiration  for  your  courage  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  making  daring  and  decisive  deci- 
sions on  all  levels  on  the  international  plane 
since  you  assumed  the  leadership  of  your 
country. 

I  am  quite  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
your  vast  experience  and  your  universally 
acknowledged  reputation  as  a  statesman  who 
dedicated  his  energy  to  knock  hard  on  the 
doors  that  have  been  cut  on  intricate  political 
problems  and  opened  them  to  your  wisdom 
and  your  ability  to  move  at  the  proper  time 
without  hesitation,  this  being  on  record,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  you  and  your  people 
will  spare  no  effort  in  effecting  what  is  right 
and  establishing  a  just  and  beautiful  peace 
in  this  region  as  well. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  at  this  stage,  be- 
fore the  end  of  your  historic  visit  to  Egypt, 
my  gratification  and  that  of  my  people.  Yet, 
however  hard  I  try  to  find  the  suitable  words 
for  that,  they  also  thought  of  what  you  have 
personally  witnessed  yourself  since  you  set 
foot  on  our  soil  and  while  you  were  en  route 
from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  our  second  capital. 

We  are  now  in  this  historic  city  which  was 
the  stage  for  many  historic  battles,  among 
which  were  those  of  Aboukir  between  the 
British  and  the  French  and  that  of  Alamein 
on  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria. 

Parallel  with  all  that,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  continuing  culture  and  science,  though  de- 
servedly it  was  the  center  and  a  lighthouse 
for  our  well-known  civilization.  In  this  great 
city,  with  its  historic  values,  its  unique  stra- 
tegic position  and  direct  contact  with  all 
countries  of  the  world  without  exception, 
you  were  received  by  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria as  you  were  received  on  the  way  here, 
too,  and  in  Cairo  by  their  fellow  citizens, 
who  express  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
American  people  their  feelings  of  friendship 
and  their  belief  in   the  idealistic  value  of 
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building  for  peace  which  conforms  with  what 
has  been  known  of  Egypt  even  before  its  re- 
cent history  and  its  creative  civilizations 
which  were  an  endowment  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  6th  of  October 
was  the  key  to  all  that  occurred ;  the  unhesi- 
tating attitude  of  your  country  under  your 
leadership  and  through  the  enormous  efforts 
exerted  by  your  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be 
considered  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  peace 
and  to  a  warm  and  sincere  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 

For  all  that,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
nothing  exceeds  my  delight  at  your  visit  ex- 
cept my  gratification  that  you  and  Mrs.  Nix- 
on were  able  to  come.  Related  to  this  is  my 
gratification  at  your  invitation  for  me  and 
Mrs.  Sadat  to  visit  your  great  country  to 
meet  directly  with  your  people  and  your  offi- 
cials. 

Until  we  meet  again,  I  ask  you  to  take  with 
you  to  the  American  people  our  appreciation 
and  our  warm  and  friendly  feelings  as  well 
as  recollections  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
be  renewed  when  next  we  meet  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Allow  me  to  invite  you  all,  dear  friends,  to 
drink  a  toast  to  the  friendship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Egyptian  people,  as 
well  as  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States :  President  Nixon  and  Mrs. 
Nixon. 


REMARKS  UPON   SIGNING  PRINCIPLES 
OF  RELATIONS,  CAIRO,  JUNE   14 

White  House  press  release  (Cairo)  dated  June  14 

Remarks  by  President  Sadat 

Great  guest  of  Egypt,  the  President,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  once  again  at  the  end  of  this 
visit  which  we  all  share  the  view  that  it  is  a 
visit  which  is  both  historic  and  of  paramount 
importance  because  of  the  significance  that 
it  bears  in  steering  American-Egyptian  rela- 
tions once  again  toward  the  path  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  and  because  of  the  dras- 


tic steps  which  it  is  taking  now  in  order  to 
try  and  bring  a  settlement  to  a  painful  situa- 
tion that  has  existed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  Middle  East. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  has  actually 
come  in  the  wake  of  concentrated  efforts  that 
have  been  exerted  and  which  were  crowned 
by  the  disengagement  agreements  that  were 
signed  on  both  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
fronts. 

And  you  personally,  Mr.  President,  have 
had  great  efforts  which  we  are  indeed  thank- 
ful for.  And  at  the  same  time,  your  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  who  knows  no  rest  at 
all  and  no  respite  in  his  efforts — he  also  has  a 
role  that  will  always  remain  known  and  rec- 
ognized. 

And  once  again,  I  find  that  I  have  to  for- 
mulate the  situation  as  we  conceive  it  before 
you.  And  this  position,  we  feel,  has  three 
main  factors :  We  find  that  the  disengage- 
ment agreement,  although  it  has  contributed 
immensely  in  breeding  the  right  climate,  we 
believe  that  it  still  remains  to  be  a  military 
issue  that  had  only  to  do  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  cease-fire. 

We  find  that  the  disengagement  agree- 
ments have  actually  opened  the  door  before 
an  issue  that  needs  a  lot  of  efforts,  and  we 
believe  that  we  cannot  possibly  belittle  the 
dimensions  of  those  great  efforts. 

And  this,  in  fact,  is  the  only  alternative 
against  the  painful  recurrence  of  war. 

The  second  factor  is  that  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  in  the 
Middle  East  are  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestine  people,  and  unless  this  is  imple- 
mented, we  feel  that  the  prospects  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  will  be  dwindling. 

The  third  factor  is  that  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  we  do  welcome  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  the  American  position,  and 
we  actually  welcome  and  feel  satisfied  with 
this  new  spirit  and  this  positive  policy. 

We  all,  and  I  personally,  have  been  very 
frank  from  the  very  beginning,  and  I  have 
actually  submitted  and  expressed  initiatives 
to  our  victorious  troops  on  the  front  and  to 
the  whole  world  and  with  full  determination 
to  pursue  that  policy. 
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But  I  feel  that  these  efforts  cannot  possibly 
implement  everything  on  their  own,  but  I 
feel  that  in  order  to  implement  this  drive  of 
ours,  all  the  parties  have  to  admit  that  the 
6th  of  October  has  brought  a  change  and  it 
has  dissipated  forever  the  fantasy  that  there 
could  be  anything  that  can  be  achieved  by  the 
force  of  arms  or  to  try  and  impose  a  certain 
will. 

And  it  is  upon  such  conviction  by  all  the 
parties  of  such  principles  that  peace  can  pos- 
sibly be  established.  And  it  is  indeed  with  sat- 
isfaction that  I  have  to  say  that  all  the  bi- 
lateral talks  that  have  taken  place  between 
President  Nixon  and  myself,  or  whether 
President  Nixon  and  U.S.  Secretary  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  myself  and  Minister  Ismail  Fah- 
mi,  that  is  on  the  official  plane,  or  whether 
the  meetings  that  have  taken  place  unoffi- 
cially during  that  visit,  I  believe  that  this  all 
enhances  our  feeling  that  a  great  deal  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 

We  shall  do  our  very  best  actually  to  pur- 
sue this  line  of  conduct  so  that  the  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries  should  be 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  for  a  broader 
sphere  of  cooperation. 

Allow  me  that  personally  I  will  say  that 
this  visit  has  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  me  and  for  Mrs.  Sadat  to  get  to  welcome 
a  great  statesman  and  the  head  of  a  very 
great  state,  President  Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Nix- 
on and  a  tribute  to  a  great  lady  that  stands  by 
her  husband  in  the  assumption  of  a  great  role. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  I  would 
like  to  express  once  again  our  happiness  that 
we  have  been  able  to  welcome  President  Nix- 
on and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  were  to  welcome  him 
on  that  visit,  a  visit  which  we  feel  has  been 
of  paramount  importance  and  most  fruitful, 
and  we  do  hope  that  the  practical  effect  of 
that  visit  would  appear  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. Thank  you. 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
Mr.  President,  I  first  want  to  endorse  very 
enthusiastically  your  very  generous  compli- 
ment to  our  Secretary  of  State  for  the  role 
he  has  played  along  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
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team  in  working  out  the  various  problems  to 
which  you  have  referred. 

And  on  my  part,  may  I  pay  my  respects  to 
Foreign  Secretary  Fahmi  for  the  role  that 
he  has  played,  and  members  of  your  team,  in 
working  out  many  of  the  details  and  also 
many  of  the  hard,  substantive  issues  that 
have  confronted  us. 

We  are  both  fortunate,  I  believe,  in  the 
support  that  we  have  had,  and  the  talks  that 
have  gone  forward  have  been  ones  that  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  not  only  a  continua- 
tion of  a  direct  contact  between  you,  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  and  me,  through  channels  that 
we  have  established,  but  also  direct  contacts 
at  the  foreign  minister  level  and  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  put  meaning  and  also  sub- 
stance into  the  papers  that  we  sign,  the 
speeches  that  we  may  make,  the  declarations 
that  may  be  forthcoming. 

Also,  on  this  occasion,  before  leaving  Cairo, 
could  I  express  again  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  not  only  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
myself,  but  all  of  ours  who  are  in  the  Amer- 
ican party,  for  the  overwhelming  hospital- 
ity that  you  have  extended  to  us  on  this  visit. 
We  are  most  grateful,  grateful  for  that  hos- 
pitality, and  we  shall  always  remember  it, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  later 
this  year  to  have  Mrs.  Sadat,  who  stands  so 
strongly  and  loyally  and  effectively  by  your 
side,  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  President,  visit  the 
United  States  again  and  get  to  know  our 
country  and  our  people  better  not  only  at  the 
official  level  but,  as  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, across  the  nation  among  all  people  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

We  have  today  signed  a  statement  which 
has  as  its  title  "Principles  of  Relations  and 
Cooperation  Between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States."  I  think,  Mr.  President,  as  I  sign  this 
statement,  as  you  must  think,  of  the  many 
statements  and  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments and  others  that  I  have  signed  since  I 
have  been  in  this  office.  Some  have  meant  a 
great  deal  more  than  others,  but  there  is  one 
important  rule  which  governs  statements  or 
agreements  or  treaties  or  whatever  docu- 
ments are  signed  by  heads  of  government, 
and  that  is  this:  That  the  statement,  the 
treaty,  the  agreement,  is  only  as  good  as  the 
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will  and  the  determination  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  keep  that  agreement. 

Now,  what  we  have  established  in  this 
visit,  brief  though  it  is — first,  that  that  will 
and  determination  to  keep  the  agreement  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  just  with  it,  but  to  build 
on  it.  We  have  certainly  established  that  that 
will  and  determination  exists  between  the 
two  heads  of  state  and  heads  of  government, 
President  Sadat  and  myself.  We  have  estab- 
lished that  it  also  exists  at  official  levels  in 
other  areas  of  government. 

But  I  think,  also,  we  have  something  else 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  As  we  saw  in  the 
three  days  that  we  have  been  in  your  coun- 
try, these  Principles  of  Relations  and  Coop- 
eration Between  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
have  the  support  of  the  Egyptian  people.  We 
sensed  that  as  we  saw  your  people  in  such 
great  numbers,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  they  also  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

And  so  not  only  officially,  not  only  at  the 
head-of-state  and  head-of-government  level, 
but  also  among  our  people,  there  is  support 
for  this  document  that  we  have  signed — and 
support  not  only  for  the  specific  agreements, 
declarations  that  are  contained  therein,  but 
support  for  the  spirit  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed, in  which  we  will  go  on  from  this 
agreement  to  others  in  the  future  that  will 
build  on  them. 

For  example,  in  our  discussions  we  have 
explored  ways  and  means  that  in  the  future 
we  could  build  on  the  understandings  set 
forth  in  this  agreement.  It  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  relations  and  princi- 
ples described  herein  are  relations  and  coop- 
eration which  are  dedicated  to  the  works  of 
peace,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  again  some- 
thing which  has  the  support  of  your  people 
and  of  the  American  people,  based  on  what 
we  have  seen  in  our  visit  here. 

You  have  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
fact  that  while  we  have  made  very  significant 
progress  by  reason  of  the  negotiations  that 
have  taken  place  today  in  removing  road- 
blocks which  have  existed  toward  a  final, 
equitable,  permanent  peace  agreement,  that 
there  is  still  a  long  road  to  travel.  We  recog- 
nize that  as  you  recognize  it,  and  we  look 
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forward  to  attempting  to  work  with  you,  with 
other  governments  involved  in  attempting  to 
find  solutions  to  these  problems,  because  we 
believe  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  per- 
manent peace  settlement  which  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  government  in  the  area  and 
every  nation  in  the  area.  And  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention, as  you  have  indicated  it  is  not  your 
intention,  that  what  we  have  done  to  date  is 
final.  It  is  a  beginning,  a  very  good  begin- 
ning, and  it  has  been  followed  up  very  sub- 
stantially by  this  bilateral  understanding 
which  we  have  signed  today.  But  there  is 
more  to  be  done  on  both  fronts,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  accomplish- 
ing those  goals. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
want  this  moment  to  pass  without  reflecting 
on  those  few  minutes  that  we  had,  through 
your  courtesy,  standing  by  the  pyramids, 
thinking  back  over  the  thousands  of  years  of 
history  which  your  people  have  known,  and 
history  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  the 
civilization  of  our  world  today. 

We  think  of  the  great  things  that  your 
people  have  done  in  the  past,  but  as  we  stood 
there,  I  thought  also  of  the  even  greater 
things  that  you,  your  government,  now  that 
we  move  into  an  era  of  peace,  now  that  we 
will  have  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  with  other  governments  as  well,  I  am 
sure,  in  accomplishing  peaceful  goals,  we 
think  that  Egypt  now  is  at  the  beginning — 
it  is  almost  trite  to  say  it — not  only  of  a  new 
era  but  the  beginning  of  what  can  be  the 
greatest  progress  this  nation  has  known  for 
many  generations  and  even  centuries. 

That  is  your  goal.  You  have  spoken  feel- 
ingly to  me  about  that  goal  as  we  have  seen 
your  people,  so  many  of  them,  the  farmers, 
the  workers,  the  teachers,  the  professional 
people,  and  the  others,  whether  in  the  coun- 
tryside, in  Cairo,  or  in  Alexandria. 

It  is  a  great  goal,  and  you  can  be  sure,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  in  America  share  that  goal 
with  you,  and  as  far  as  the  principles  stated 
in  the  papers  that  we  have  just  signed  are 
concerned,  you  can  be  sure  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  just  another  piece  of  paper.  It  has 
the  backing  of  our  government  officially,  it 
has  my  personal  backing,  and  it  also  has  the 
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heartfelt  support,  I  am  sure,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


TEXT  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELATIONS 
AND  COOPERATION,  JUNE    14 

Principles  of  Relations  and  Cooperation 
Between  Egypt  and  the  United  States 

The  President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt, 
Muhammed  Anwar  el-Sadat,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Richard  Nixon, 

— Having  held  wide-ranging  discussions  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  to  their  two  countries, 

■ — Being  acutely  aware  of  the  continuing  need  to 
build  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world  and  to  that 
end  and  to  promote  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and, 

— Being  guided  by  a  desire  to  seize  the  historic 
opportunity  before  them  to  strengthen  relations  be- 
tween their  countries  on  the  broadest  basis  in  ways 
that  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  area  as 
a  whole  and  will  not  be  directed  against  any  of  its 
states  or  peoples  or  against  any  other  state, 

Have  agreed  that  the  following  principles  should 
govern  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States. 

I.  General  Principles  of  Bilateral  Relations 

Relations  between  nations,  whatever  their  eco- 
nomic or  political  systems,  should  be  based  on  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, including  the  right  of  each  state  to  existence, 
independence,  and  sovereignty;  the  right  of  each 
state  freely  to  choose  and  develop  its  political,  social 
economic  and  cultural  systems;  non-intervention  in 
each  other's  internal  affairs;  and  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence. 

Nations  should  approach  each  other  in  the  spirit 
of  equality  respecting  their  national  life  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  United  States  and  Egypt  consider  that  their 
relationship  reflects  these  convictions. 

Peace  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East  are  essen- 
tial if  global  peace  is  to  be  assured.  A  just  and  dura- 
ble peace  based  on  full  implementation  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  of  November  22, 
1967,  should  take  into  due  account  the  legitimate 
interest  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Mid  East,  including 
the  Palestinian  people,  and  the  right  to  existence  of 
all  states  in  the  area.  Peace  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  process  of  continuing  negotiation  as  called 
for  by  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
:;:;X  of  October  22,  V.)T.i,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Geneva   Middle  East  Peace  Conference. 

In  recognition  of  these  principles,  the  Governments 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
of  America  set  themselves  to  these  tasks: 


They  will  intensify  consultations  at  all  levels,  in 
eluding   further  consultations   between   their   Presi 
dents,  and  they  will  strengthen  their  bilateral  coop- 
eration whenever  a  common  or  parallel   effort  wilJ 
enhance  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

They   will   continue   their   active   cooperation   anc  i 
their  energetic  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

They  will   encourage    increased   contacts    betweer  i 
members  of  all  branches  of  their  two  governments 
— executive,  legislative  and  judicial — for  the  purpos* 
of  promoting  better  mutual  understanding  of  eacl 
other's  institutions,  purposes  and  objectives. 

They  are  determined  to  develop  their  bilateral  re 
lations  in  a  spirit  of  esteem,  respect  and  mutua 
advantage.  In  the  past  year,  they  have  moved  fron 
estrangement  to  a  constructive  working  relationship 
This  year,  from  that  base,  they  are  moving  to  a  rela- 
tionship of  friendship  and  broad  cooperation. 

They  view  economic  development  and  commercia 
relations  as  an  essential  element  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  bilateral  relations  and  will  actively  pro- 
mote them.  To  this  end,  they  will  facilitate  coop- 
erative and  joint  ventures  among  appropriate 
governmental  and  private  institutions  and  wili 
encourage  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries 

They  consider  encouragement  of  exchanges  and 
joint  research  in  the  scientific  and  technical  field  as 
an  important  mutual  aim  and  will  take  appropriate 
concrete  steps  for  this  purpose. 

They  will  deepen  cultural  ties  through  exchanges 
of  scholars,  students,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  cultures  of  both  countries. 

They  will  make  special  efforts  to  increase  tourism 
in  both  directions,  and  to  amplify  person-to-person 
contact  among  their  citizens. 

They  will  take  measures  to  improve  air  and 
maritime  communications  between  them. 

They  will  seek  to  establish  a  broad  range  of  work- 
ing relationships  and  will  look  particularly  to  their 
respective  Foreign  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  and 
to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cooperation,  as  well  as 
to  other  officials  and  organizations,  and  private  indi- 
viduals and  groups  as  appropriate,  to  implement  the 
various  aspects  of  the  above  principles. 

II.  Joint  Cooperation  Commission 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  that  the  inten- 
sive review  of  the  areas  of  economic  cooperation 
held  by  President  el-Sadat  and  President  Nixon  on 
June  12  constituted  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Cooperation  Commission,  announced  May  31,  1974. 
This  Commission  will  be  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Egypt.  To  this  end,  they  have 
decided  to  move  ahead  rapidly  on  consultations  and 
coordination  to  identify  and  implement  programs 
agreed  to  be  mutually  beneficial  in  the  economic, 
scientific  and  cultural  fields. 
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The  United  States  has  agreed  to  help  strengthen 
the  financial  structure  of  Egypt.  To  initiate  this 
process,  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Simon  will  visit  Egypt  in  the  near  future 
for  high  level  discussions. 

III.  N'uclear  Energy 

Since  the  atomic  age  began,  nuclear  energy  has 
been  viewed  by  all  nations  as  a  double-edged  sword 
— offering  opportunities  for  peaceful  applications, 
but  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear  destruction.  In  its 
international  programs  of  cooperation,  the  United 
States  Government  has  made  its  nuclear  technology 
available  to  other  nations  under  safeguard  condi- 
tions. In  this  context,  the  two  governments  will 
begin  negotiation  of  an  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  under  agreed  safe- 
guards. Upon  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  sell  nuclear  reactors 
and  fuel  to  Egypt,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
Egypt  by  the  early  1980s  to  generate  substantial 
additional  quantities  of  electric  power  to  support  its 
rapidly  growing  development  needs.  Pending  conclu- 
sion of  this  Agreement,  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of 
Electricity  will  this  month  conclude  a  provisional 
agreement  for  the   sale   of  nuclear  fuel  to   Egypt. 

IV.  Working  Groups 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  to  set  up  Joint 
Working  Groups  to  meet  in  the  near  future  to  pre- 
pare concrete  projects  and  proposals  for  review  by 
the  Joint  Commission  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later 
this  year  in  Washington,  D.C.  These  Joint  Working 
Groups  will  be  composed  of  governmental  repre- 
sentatives from  each  country  and  will  include  the 
following: 

(1)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Suez  Canal  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  consider  and  review 
plans  for  reopening  the  Suez  Canal  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  cities  along  the  Canal,  and  the  United 
States  role  in  this  endeavor. 

(2)  A  Joint  Working  Group  to  investigate  and 
recommend  measures  designed  to  open  the  way  for 
L'nited  States  private  investment  in  joint  ventures 
n  Egypt  and  to  promote  trade  between  the  two 
ountries.  Investment  opportunities  would  be  guided 
>>'  Egypt's  needs  for  financial,  technical,  and  ma- 
erial  support  to  increase  Egypt's  economic  growth, 
rhe  United  States  regards  with  favor  and  supports 
he  ventures  of  American  enterprises  in  Egypt.  It  is 
loted  that  such  ventures,  currently  being  negotiated, 
ire  in  the  field  of  petrochemicals,  transportation, 
ood  and  agricultural  machinery,  land  development, 
»wer,  tourism,  banking,  and  a  host  of  other  eco- 
iomic  sectors.  The  estimated  value  of  projects  under 
erious  consideration  exceeds  two  billion  dollars. 
American  technology  and  capital  combined  with 
Egypt's  absorptive  capacity,  skilled   manpower  and 
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productive  investment  opportunities  can  contribute 
effectively  to  the  strengthening  and  development  of 
the  Egyptian  economy.  The  United  States  and  Egypt 
will  therefore  negotiate  immediately  a  new  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agreement  between  them. 

(3)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Agriculture  to 
study  and  recommend  actions  designed  to  increase 
Egypt's  agricultural  production  through  the  use  of 
the  latest  agricultural  technology. 

(4)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Technology,  Re- 
search and  Development  in  scientific  fields,  including 
space,  with  special  emphasis  on  exchanges  of  scien- 
tists. 

(5)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Medical  Coopera- 
tion to  assist  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  develop 
and  strengthen  its  medical  research,  treatment  and 
training  facilities.  These  efforts  will  supplement 
cooperation  in  certain  forms  of  medical  research  al- 
ready conducted  through  the  Naval  Medical  Research 
Unit  (NAMRU),  whose  mutually  beneficial  work  will 
continue. 

(6)  A  Joint  Working  Group  on  Cultural  Ex- 
changes to  encourage  and  facilitate  exhibitions, 
visits,  and  other  cultural  endeavors  to  encourage  a 
better  understanding  of  both  cultures  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 

The  two  governments  have  agreed  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  Joint  Economic  Council  to  include 
representatives  from  the  private  economic  sector  of 
both  countries  to  coordinate  and  promote  mutually 
beneficial  cooperative   economic   arrangements. 

In  support  of  their  economic  cooperation,  the 
United  States  will  make  the  maximum  feasible  con- 
tribution, in  accordance  with  Congressional  authori- 
zation, to  Egypt's  economic  development,  including 
clearing  the  Suez  Canal,  reconstruction  projects, 
and  restoring  Egyptian  trade.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  special  priority  at- 
tention to  Egypt's  needs  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Consistent  with  the  spirit  of  cultural  cooperation, 
the  United  States  Government  has  agreed  to  consider 
how  it  might  assist  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Cairo's  Opera  House.  The  Egyptian 
Government  for  its  part  intends  to  place  the  "Treas- 
ures of  Tutankhamen"  on  exhibit  in  the  United 
States. 

Both  governments,  in  conclusion,  reiterate  their 
intention  to  do  everything  possible  to  broaden  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  consistent  with 
their  mutual  interests  in  peace  and  security  and  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  statement. 

In  thanking  President  el-Sadat  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  him  and  the  members  of  his  party,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  extended  an  invitation  to  President 
el-Sadat,  which  President  el-Sadat  has  accepted,  to 
visit  the  United  States  during  1974. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  June  14,  1974. 

MUHAMMED  ANWAR-EL-SADAT  RICHARD  NlXON 
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THE   VISIT   TO   SAUDI   ARABIA 

DINNER   HONORING   PRESIDENT   NIXON, 
JIDDA,   JUNE    14 

White  House  press  release  (Jidda)  dated  June  14 

Remarks   by   King   Faisal  ' 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President,  honorable 
gentlemen :  I  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome 
in  this  land  of  the  heavenly  message  that  il- 
luminated for  all  humanity  the  path  of  right- 
eousness and  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  the  friendship  which  was 
founded  by  His  Majesty  the  late  King  Abd 
al-Aziz — may  God  bless  his  soul — between 
the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  American  people.  We  have  always 
been  concerned  with  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  this  friendship  and  con- 
stantly advised  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  do  likewise  and  not  to 
give  anyone  the  pretext  to  harm  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia appreciates  fully  and  realizes  her  respon- 
sibility toward  the  world  community,  whose 
members  should  cooperate  together  for  their 
common  happiness  and  prosperity. 

But  at  the  same  time,  she  cannot  approve 
of  any  harm  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  any 
of  its  member  nations,  especially  if  such 
harm  is  directed  against  her. 

Mr.  President,  the  injustice  and  aggres- 
sion which  were  wrought  upon  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  are  unprecedented  in  history,  for 
not  even  in  the  darkest  ages  had  a  whole  pop- 
ulation of  a  country  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  to  be  replaced  by  aliens. 

The  Arab  nation  has  appealed  to  the  con- 
science-of  the  world  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  regain  their  lost  rights  and 
to  undo  the  injustice  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  those  appeals  were  in  vain  and 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  arms 
in  the  defense  of  their  rights,  their  lands, 
and  their  sacred  shrines. 


8  King  Faisal  spoke  in  Arabic  on  both  occasions. 


Mr.  President,  we  seek  a  peace  based  on 
right  and  justice,  because  only  with  such 
peace  can  security  and  stability  throughout 
the  world  be  obtained. 

In  this  respect,  we  highly  appreciate  this 
step  forward  which  has  been  realized  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  under  Your  Excellency's 
guidance  and  by  the  wise  and  decisive  efforts 
of  your  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger. We  hope  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  continue  her  efforts  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  area  so  that  it  may  live 
in  peace  and  security,  because  it  is  peace  and 
security  that  form  the  basis  for  its  develop- 
ment and  prosperity;  thus  the  United  States 
of  America  would  be  fulfilling  her  responsi- 
bility as  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world. 

We  believe  that  there  will  never  be  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  area  unless  Jerusa- 
lem is  liberated  and  returned  to  Arab  sov- 
ereignty, unless  liberation  of  all  the  occupied 
Arab  territories  is  achieved,  and  unless  Arab 
peoples  of  Palestine  regain  their  rights  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  be  given  the  right 
to  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  the  step  performed  by  Your 
Excellency  in  visiting  the  area  is  such  a  wise 
act  which  wins  our  thanks  and  appreciation. 
We  hope  that  it  will  bring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  this  part  of  the  world.  We  assure 
Your  Excellency  that  we  value  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  wish  to 
cooperate  with  her  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Arab  world  in  general  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  in  particular. 

We  also  hope  that  the  visit  which  our 
brother  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd  has 
just  paid  to  the  United  States  of  America  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  constructive  and  fruit- 
ful cooperation  between  the  two  friendly  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  may  you  convey  to  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
friendly  American  people  our  deepest  thanks 
and  great  appreciation. 

Once  more,  Mr.  President,  I  welcome  Your 
Excellency  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
your  party  in  our  country,  wishing  you  all  a 
happy  stay. 
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Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
Your  Excellencies,  and  distinguished  guests : 
Your  Majesty,  speaking  for  all  of  us  here 
who  are  your  guests  from  the  United  States, 
I  express  appreciation  for  this  magnificent 
dinner  and  also  for  your  very  gracious  re- 
marks. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  historic  visit  as  far 
as  I  personally  am  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  because  of  the 
five  nations  that  we  are  visiting  on  this 
journey  for  peace  through  the  Mideastern 
area,  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  longest  record  of 
unbroken  friendship  with  the  United  States 
of  all  those  nations.  And  while  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  on  several  occasions  to  receive 
not  only  Your  Majesty  but  others  represent- 
ing your  country  in  the  United  States  and  to 
meet  and  talk  to  you  there,  I  am  honored 
that  this  is  the  first  visit  of  an  American 
President  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

And  I  believe  that  it  is  important  and  sig- 
nificant to  point  out  to  all  of  those  assembled 
here  that  this  visit  is  not  one  that  is  neces- 
sary because  of  any  differences  we  have  in  a 
bilateral  sense,  because  as  Your  Majesty 
pointed  out  and  as  Prince  Fahd's  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States  underlined,  we  have  em- 
barked on  new  areas  of  cooperation  in  the 
economic  and  security  fields  which  we  are 
sure  will  serve  the  interests  of  not  only  our 
two  countries  but  the  interest  of  peace  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

We  live  in  a  very  decisive  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  world  diplomacy.  Over  these  past 
three  years,  we  have  seen  the  United  States 
of  America  establish  a  new  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  live. 
We  have  seen  the  end  of  America's  longest 
and  most  difficult  war,  in  Viet-Nam.  We  have 
had  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  resolve  differences  and 
develop,  where  possible,  areas  of  cooperation 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

But  I  would  be  certainly  much  less  than 
candid  if  I  were  not  to  admit  that  despite 
these  advances  in  the  cause  of  peace,  we  know 
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how  difficult  and  long  the  road  ahead  is  if  we 
are  to  have  a  permanent  peace. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  His  Majesty's 
background,  the  fact  that  when  he  was  only 
14  years  of  age  he  attended  a  conference  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  a  war  that  was  de- 
scribed at  that  time  as  one  that  would  end 
all  wars.  But  that  of  course  was  not  the  case. 
Versailles  left  only  the  seeds  for  a  war  that 
was  to  follow  in  the  next  generation. 

And  then  His  Majesty  attended  another 
conference  after  the  Second  World  War,  in 
San  Francisco — the  conference  that  set  up 
the  United  Nations.  And  yet,  with  all  the  high 
idealism  that  motivated  so  many  of  those 
who  attended  that  conference,  it  did  not  pro- 
duce a  framework  which  guaranteed  what  so 
many  wanted — a  lasting  peace — because 
wars  continued  to  come. 

And  that  is  why,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
contribute  to  a  great  goal,  our  goal  is  not 
simply  a  peace  that  will  be  an  interlude  be- 
tween wars  but  a  peace  that  can  last,  and 
such  a  peace  must  be  built  carefully,  step  by 
step,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  mistakes 
are  made  in  the  making  of  the  peace,  the  re- 
sult inevitably  will  be  simply  another  con- 
flict. 

So  I  can  say  tonight  that,  while  we  do  have 
a  new  and  promising  relation  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  while  we  do  have  a 
dialogue  discussing  many  constructive  items 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  realize  that  the 
process  of  peace  is  one  that  never  ends,  we 
must  continue  to  work  in  order  to  preserve 
it. 

And  that  brings  me,  of  course,  to  the  area 
of  the  world  in  which  we  are  most  interested 
at  this  time,  the  Mideast.  We  want  to  play  a 
helpful  role.  And  our  Secretary  of  State,  we 
believe,  has  played  a  helpful  role,  working 
with  the  governments  in  the  area  to  settle 
longtime  differences.  But  we  are  aware  that 
we  cannot  produce  an  instant  formula  to 
solve  all  longtime  differences.  But  what  is 
new  in  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
United  States  is  playing  a  role,  a  positive 
role,  working  toward  the  goal  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  Mideast. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason,  Your  Majesty, 
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that  this  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia,  clearly  apart 
from  the  very  great  pleasure  it  gives  us  to 
see  you  personally  again  and  to  see  so  many 
of  our  friends,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this 
visit  is  important. 

Because  over  the  past  27  years  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  and  knowing  the 
leaders  of  over  80  nations  in  the  world.  And 
I  can  assure  all  of  those  assembled  here  that 
in  terms  of  years  of  experience,  in  terms  of 
wisdom,  in  terms  of  vision,  not  only  for  his 
own  country  and  his  own  area  but  for  the 
whole  world,  there  is  no  man  on  the  world 
scene  who  can  surpass  our  host  tonight,  His 
Majesty  King  Faisal. 

I  know  that  most  people — at  least  it  is  as- 
sumed that  most  people — come  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia to  get  oil.  We  can  use  oil.  But  we  need 
more,  something  that  is  worth  far  more  than 
oil.  We  need  wisdom. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  sure  that  the  talks 
that  His  Majesty  and  I  have  already  been 
privileged  to  have  and  that  we  will  continue 
tomorrow  will  help  me,  help  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  our  developing  the  policies  and 
developing  the  programs  that  can  continue 
the  momentum  toward  the  goal  that  we  all 
seek,  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for  the  people 
of  the  Mideast  and  all  of  the  nations  in  this 
area. 

And  finally,  just  to  demonstrate  that  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  practical  politician,  let  me 
say  that  while  we  will  treasure  most  the  wis- 
dom that  we  will  take  with  us  after  this  visit, 
we  of  course  will  need  the  oil  to  carry  us  to 
our  next  stop.  And,  Your  Majesty,  I  just 
want  to  make  clear  we  of  course  will  pay  the 
world  price. 


DEPARTURE,   JIDDA,  JUNE   15 

White  House  press  release  (Jidda)  dated  June  15 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Once  again,  it  has  been  my  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  meet  with  Your  Majesty,  as 
well  as  with  Crown  Prince  Khalid  and  other 
members  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government. 
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Our  talks  have  been  constructive  and  far- 
reaching,  covering  problems  of  the  whole 
world.  We  have  particularly  directed  our  at- 
tention to,  and  have  reviewed  in  detail,  the 
momentous  changes  that  are  occurring  in 
this  area  of  the  world,  the  Middle  East. 

While  we  both  recognize  that  important 
steps  have  already  been  taken  on  the  long 
road  to  permanent  peace  in  this  area,  there 
is  much  that  remains  to  be  done  in  reaching 
our  goal. 

And  the  United  States  intends  to  persevere 
in  its  active  efforts  to  achieve  this  difficult 
but  great  goal  of  a  permanent  and  equitable 
and  just  peace  in  this  area,  and  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  search  for  peace  are  the  funda- 
mental developments  that  we  are  witnessing 
in  American  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
with  other  nations  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  American  and  Arab  nations  are  rap- 
idly moving  into  an  era  of  close  cooperation 
and  interdependence,  an  era  unprecedented  in 
the  long  history  of  our  relationships.  It  is 
entirely  fitting  that  one  of  the  first  manifes- 
tations of  this  new  era  should  come  in  the 
relationships  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  nations  that  have 
been  closely  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

In  exploring  avenues  of  cooperation,  His 
Majesty  and  I  have  focused  in  particular  on 
the  work  of  the  joint  commissions  which  were 
agreed  to  a  week  ago  during  the  visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd  and  other  sen- 
ior Saudi  Ministers  to  Washington.  These 
commissions  and  the  goals  they  represent 
hold  rich  promise  for  the  future  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  for  the  future  of  the  entire  Mid- 
east. 

And,  Your  Majesty,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  be  Saudi  Arabia's  active  and  con- 
structive partner  in  insuring  the  success  of 
these  goals. 

His  Majesty  and  I  have  also  reviewed  the 
efforts  by  the  United  States  to  assist  Saudi 
Arabia  in  maintaining  its  defense  forces. 
Our  two  nations  are  totally  dedicated  to 
peace.  But  to  achieve  that  goal  in  this  area, 
Saudi  Arabia  must  have  a  level  of  security 
that  is  consistent  with  its  role  as  a  leader  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  If  Saudi  Arabia  is 
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strong  and  secure  as  it  will  be,  we  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  peace  and  stability 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  in  turn 
throughout  the  world. 

As  we  conclude  these  talks  after  having 
met  on  several  occasions  before,  I  would  say 
that  today  American  ties  with  Saudi  Arabia 
have  never  been  stronger  and  have  never 
more  solidly  been  based  than  they  are  now. 
We  have  long  been  good  friends,  and  our 
friendship  which  now  develops  into  an  active 
partnership  will  be  further  strengthened 
through  active  cooperation  between  us  in  the 
areas  that  I  have  described. 

And,  Your  Majesty,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Americans  traveling  with  me,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  very  generous  hospitality  you  have 
extended  to  us  and  also  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  the  gestures  of  hospitality  and 
the  counsel  you  have  provided  for  Secretary 
Kissinger  during  his  visit  to  your  nation. 

And  personally,  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  again  when  you  next  can  plan  a  trip  to 
the  United  States.  I  can  assure  you  of  a  warm 
and  friendly  reception. 

Remarks   by   King   Faisal 

Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  distinguished 
guests:  It  is  a  source  of  great  appreciation  to 
meet  with  you  again,  Mr.  President,  only  this 
time  in  our  country,  and  to  receive  you  so 
warmly  as  you  may  have  seen,  so  genuinely, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  greatly  appreciate,  Mr.  President, 
your  genuine  expressions  of  friendship  and 
solidarity  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries.  We  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
everybody  who  is  genuine  and  who  knows  us 
well,  both  sides  of  us,  is  absolutely  assured  of 
our  agreeing  with  you  fully  about  the 
strengthening  and  deepening  of  our  relations. 

And  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  the  conviction  that  all  our 
Arab  brethren  are  desirous  of  and  are  seri- 
ously looking  forward  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions that  bind  them  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ties  of  friendship  and  respect. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  all  the  problems 
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and  the  blemishes  that  seem  to  mar  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  some  Arab  countries  will  be  removed 
so  that  the  clear  waters  will  go  back  to  their 
natural  course. 

We  are  fully  confident  in  the  efficacy  of 
Your  Excellency's  endeavors  to  remove  all 
these  problems  and  blemishes  so  that  we 
can  once  again,  the  Arab  world  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  be  very  close  and 
deep  friends. 

But  what  is  very  important  is  that  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  of  America  be 
themselves  wise  enough  to  stand  behind  you, 
to  rally  around  you,  Mr.  President,  in  your 
noble  efforts,  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  efforts  aiming  at  se- 
curing peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  addition  to 
our  professions,  genuine  professions  of 
friendship  between  us,  and  our  desires  to 
strengthen  the  ties,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  ultimate  objectives,  both  you  and  us, 
are  in  the  same  direction;  namely,  aiming 
at  securing  peace,  justice,  stability,  and  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  world. 

And  anybody  who  stands  against  you,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  outside  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
stands  against  us,  your  friends,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  obviously  has  one  aim  in  mind ; 
namely,  that  of  causing  the  splintering  of 
the  world,  the  wrong  polarization  of  the 
world,  the  bringing  about  of  mischief,  which 
would  not  be  conducive  to  tranquillity  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
lend  his  help  to  us  and  to  you  so  that  we  both 
can  go  hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
pursuance  of  the  noble  aims  that  we  both 
share;  namely,  those  of  peace,  justice,  and 
prosperity  in  the  world. 

And  we  sincerely  hope  that  God  will  grant 
us  success  to  our  joint  efforts  in  reaching 
those  noble  aims  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  our  part,  we  will  pursue,  realize,  and 
carry  out  every  item  we  have  agreed  upon, 
both  sides,  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  His 
Royal   Highness  Prince  Fahd,  between  the 
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American   side  and   the   Saudi   side   in  the 
fields  of  cooperation. 

And  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  thanks 
and  gratification  at  your  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  grace  us  with  this  very  kind  and 
most  welcome  visit  and  certainly  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  grant  you  continued  success 
in  your  noble  endeavors. 


THE  VISIT  TO  SYRIA 

DINNER  HONORING   PRESIDENT  NIXON, 
DAMASCUS,   JUNE   15 

White  House  press  release  (Damascus)  dated  June  15 

Remarks  by  President  Asad  4 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  honored  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  am  indeed  happy  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  also  to  our 
honored  American  guests,  wishing  them  all  a 
happy  stay  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  extend  greetings  to 
the  American  people  through  you,  we  also 
express  appreciation  for  your  visit,  which 
has  a  historic  significance,  considering  that 
you  are  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  country.  Your 
visit  is  especially  meaningful  in  that  it  is 
taking  place  in  an  important  juncture  in  the 
modern  history  of  our  region  and  after  a  long 
period  of  estrangement  between  our  two 
countries.  It  is  also  meaningful  in  that  it 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  tour  which  you  have 
declared  to  be  dedicated  to  efforts  aimed  at 
establishing  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  our 
region. 

We  welcome  every  sincere  endeavor  aimed 
at  achieving  a  just  peace,  and  we  wish  you 
full  success  in  your  efforts.  I  should  also 
make  it  clear  that  peace  is  a  genuine  at- 
tribute of  the  Arab  nation  and  that  we 
have  a  real  interest  in  such  a  peace.  We  de- 
sire a  stability  based  on  real  freedom,  in 
order  to  insure  for  ourselves  a  many-sided 
progress,  that  would   ultimately  restore  to 
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our  people  the  ability  to  play  an  appropriate 
role  in  the  activities  of  the  international  com- 
munity wherewith  to  serve  both  themselves 
and  humanity  at  large. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Arab 
nation  has  struggled  to  achieve  peace.  How- 
ever, it  has  faced  difficulties,  and  obstacles 
have  been  placed  in  its  way.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  subjected  to  pressures  and  threats  that 
have  aimed  at  depriving  it  both  of  freedom 
and  of  the  exercise  of  its  free  will,  as  well  as 
at  making  it  abandon  the  principles  with 
regards  to  which  it  refuses  all  compromise. 

Our  nation,  whose  land  was  the  cradle  of 
the  most  ancient  civilizations  and  the  birth- 
place of  monotheistic  religions  and  which, 
through  its  long  history,  made  rich  contri- 
butions to  culture,  is  a  productive  nation  that 
harbors  no  harm  to  anyone.  It  has  no  other 
aim  than  living  freely  on  its  land  and  re- 
constructing its  life  in  all  fields  so  as  to 
be  able  to  resume  contributing  to  humanity 
under  peaceful  conditions. 

It  cannot  do  this,  however,  while  it  feels 
that  its  fate  and  land  are  threatened  and  its 
freedom  violated  through  the  occupation  of 
parts  of  its  territory  and  while  millions  of 
our  nation,  from  Palestine  and  other  Arab 
lands,  are  dispersed. 

For  26  years  now,  the  people  of  Palestine 
have  lived  homeless  and  completely  deprived 
of  their  legitimate  rights,  which  have  been 
recognized  by  international  law  and  conven- 
tions as  well  as  confirmed — almost  every 
year  since  1947 — by  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  made  them  despair  of 
the  justice  of  man  and  international  organi- 
zations because  the  more  they  complained 
against  injustice,  the  more  aggressions  were 
heaped  upon  them  and  the  more  their  rights 
were  ignored  by  the  aggressors,  who  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  these  rights  and  even 
to  deny  the  very  existence  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  By  doing  this,  they  have  forced  the 
Palestinian  people  to  follow  a  path  not  of 
their  own  choice  in  order  to  remind  the  world 
of  their  existence  and  of  their  case.  No  peace 
can  be  established  in  this  region  unless  a  real 
and  just  solution  is  found  for  the  Palestine 
question. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  imagine  the  extent 
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of  the  disappointment  of  the  Arab  people 
during  past  years  when  they  saw  that  the 
efforts  they  had  exerted  and  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made  to  achieve  peace  and  justice 
were  being  spurned  and  rejected.  They  were 
likewise  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  ef- 
forts aimed  at  redressing  their  grievances. 

The  only  lasting  and  durable  peace  in  this 
region  would  be  a  peace  that  would  terminate 
Israeli  occupation,  restore  the  land  to  its 
people,  remove  the  grievances  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  Palestine  and  insure  them  of 
their  legitimate  national  rights. 

During  the  last  few  years,  efforts  were 
made  to  impose  a  fait  accompli  that  has  all 
the  elements  of  renewed  war  and  bloodshed 
and  is  far  removed  from  the  pathway  to 
peace.  We  had  to  resist  those  efforts  as  we 
did,  first  in  the  October  war,  then  in  the 
Golan  war,  when  it  was  proved  that  a  fait 
accompli  based  on  occupation  and  aggression 
cannot  last. 

It  was  also  proved  that  reliance  on  force  to 
extract  from  others  what  is  their  legal  rights 
constitutes  disregard  to  human  values  on  one 
hand  and  a  lack  of  vision  on  the  other  hand. 
Furthermore,  a  fact  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
throughout  different  historical  events  has 
been  reasserted;  namely,  the  fact  that  any 
triumph  which  is  not  based  on  right  and 
justice,  if  triumph  it  is,  is  only  a  temporary 
and  feeble  triumph  which  is  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  collapse  once  the  strong  wind  of 
good,  right,  and  justice  start  blowing. 

Real  peace  is  an  urgent  demand  and  a 
pressing  need  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
Such  peace  should  be  based  on  insuring  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  removing  their  griev- 
ances. 

Indeed,  world  peace  in  the  present  age  has 
become  the  ideal  of  humanity — an  ideal 
which  governments  seek  and  for  which  peo- 
ples struggle.  But  this  peace  is  almost  im- 
possible to  achieve  without  establishing  a 
just  peace  in  this  region  which  is  one  of  the 
pivotal  points  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  your  visit  to 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  phase  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries,  a  phase  based  on  mutual 
respect,  unselfish  cooperation,  and  adherence 
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to  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
We  are  confident  that  the  existence  of  such  re- 
lationship serves  the  interests  of  our  peoples. 
We  believe  that  the  key  to  understanding 
and  the  essence  of  sound  relations  between 
any  two  states  lies  in  a  frank  and  clear 
approach.  Hence  our  eagerness  that  our  talks 
should  be  frank  and  clear  in  the  hope  that 
through  this  we  can  arrive  at  common  con- 
ceptions regarding  subjects  of  discussion  and 
a  common  understanding  of  the  elements  con- 
stituting a  just  peace  in  our  region.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  would  help  us  to  take  firm 
steps  leading  to  a  peace  that  fulfills  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Arab  people  and  all  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  fully  appreciate  your 
personal  role  and  American  political  initia- 
tives as  well  as  the  importance  of  these 
initiatives  and  their  effect  on  international 
detente.  We  appreciate  your  desire  for  good 
and  friendly  relations  in  our  region  and  your 
endeavor  to  establish  a  durable  and  firm 
peace  in  it.  We  have  witnessed  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  new  attitude  in  the  mission  you 
entrusted  to  your  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  to  contribute  to  the  reali- 
zation of  a  first  step  along  the  road  of  a 
permanent  and  lasting  peace.  We  appreciate 
the  great  efforts  he  exerted  during  the  talks 
for  the  disengagement  of  forces  on  the 
Syrian  front. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  regard 
what  has  been  achieved  as  a  prelude  to  the 
next  stage  which  should  establish  peace  on 
a  firm  and  real  foundation.  This  is  the  great 
challenge  to  meeting  which  the  efforts  of  all 
sincere  supporters  of  peace  should  be  di- 
rected. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  be  soon  celebrating 
in  the  United  States  the  bicentennial  of  inde- 
pendence. Let  us  not  forget  the  lofty  princi- 
ples for  which  you  fought  the  American  War 
of  Independence — above  all,  the  principle  of 
liberty. 

I  am  happy  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  are  of  Syrian  descent 
and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  good  citi- 
zens in  all  fields  of  life.  This  should  serve  as 
an  urge  to  enhance  friendship  between  our 
two  peoples. 
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Let  us  open  a  new  page  and  begin  a  new 
phase  in  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries in  which  freedom  and  justice  are 
emphasized,  the  causes  of  aggression  are  re- 
moved, and  actions  are  performed  with  the 
support  and  backing  of  our  two  peoples  in 
order  to  serve  the  good  of  the  whole  hu- 
manity. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
wish  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  visit 
and  to  extend  greetings  to  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  to  wish  them  good 
health  and  happiness.  Let  us  also  extend 
greetings  to  the  American  people,  for  whom 
we  wish  continued  success  and  progress. 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Asad,  Your  Excellen- 
cies, and  distinguished  guests:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  all  your  guests  tonight  and 
particularly  your  American  guests,  I  express 
appreciation  for  this  magnificent  dinner  and 
for  the  entertainment  which  accompanied  it. 

I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  this  evening 
by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger. 
He  told  me  of  his  great  respect  for  your 
quick  intelligence,  for  your  tough  negotiating 
ability,  and  also  for  your  statesmanship.  And 
you,  Mr.  President,  have  told  me  that  there 
is  a  Syrian  saying  to  the  effect  that  the 
guest's  respect  and  admiration  for  his  host 
is  directly  measured  by  the  amount  of  food 
the  guest  consumes  at  the  host's  dinner. 

I  can  now  see  why  Henry  Kissinger  gained 
seven  pounds  in  his  13  trips  to  Damascus  in 
the  past  30  days.  And  whenever  we  wear  him 
out  on  his  other  travels  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  send  him  back  here  to  build 
him  up. 

And  tonight,  in  addition  to  complimenting 
those  who  prepared  this  magnificent  dinner, 
all  of  them  and  those  who  served  it  so  beau- 
tifully, may  I  pay  respects  on  behalf  of  all 
our  guests  and  your  guests  tonight  to  the 
cultural  groups  who  entertained  us  so  beau- 
tifully. 

And  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  cultural  exchange  program  between 


our  two  countries  being  reestablished,  that  a 
group  like  this,  maybe  this  one,  you  will 
choose  to  send  to  the  United  States  so  that 
people  in  Washington  and  other  cities  may 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
how  I  feel  in  my  position  standing  here  in 
what  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  oldest  con- 
tinually inhabited  city  in  the  world,  Damas- 
cus, and  to  realize  that  this  city  in  6,000 
years  has  seen  more  of  history  than  any 
other  continually  inhabited  city  on  the  whole 
globe. 

And  tonight,  as  you  have  indicated,  this 
ancient  city  with  its  honorable  traditions, 
its  great  history,  sees  another  event  which 
will  mark  a  new  direction  in  the  relations  not 
only  between  two  nations  but,  we  trust,  be- 
tween and  among  many  nations  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

That  new  direction  is  symbolized  by  what 
you  have  referred  to,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  visited  Damascus,  has  ever  stood  on  Syr- 
ian soil.  But  it  symbolizes  far  more  than  that. 
You  have  indicated  the  fact  that  a  first 
step  has  been  taken  toward  the  just  and 
equitable  peace  that  we  want  for  this  area  of 
the  world.  And  you  have  indicated  very  elo- 
quently, very  directly,  very  candidly,  as  you 
have  always  done,  your  concern  about  what 
other  steps  may  be  taken  or  should  be  taken 
in  order  that  the  peace  be  just  and  be  equita- 
ble. You  have  indicated  your  concern  about 
such  matters  as  the  Palestinians,  which  we 
of  course  understand,  your  concern  about 
your  borders,  which  we  of  course  understand, 
and  other  matters  that  are  for  future  nego- 
tiations. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  have  an 
instant  solution  for  these  very  complex  prob- 
lems, but  you  would  know,  with  your  vast 
experience  in  diplomacy  and  negotiations,  as 
would  our  other  guests  here,  that  I  do  not 
bring  any  instant  solution  to  these  problems. 
I  do  know  that  for  30  years  that  resort 
to  war  by  either  side,  by  whatever  chance, 
has  not  solved  these  problems.  And  I  do  know 
that  the  United  States  for  that  reason,  as 
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well  as  for  other  reasons  involving  our  inter- 
ests in  justice  and  equity,  now  is  directly  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  get  solutions  for 
these  problems  through  the  channels  of  peace 
rather  than  through  resort  to  war. 

The  fact  that  a  first  step  has  been  taken 
has  been  credited,  with  very  good  reason,  to 
the  persistence  and  ability  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  colleagues.  But  your  own 
statesmanship,  your  own  recognition  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  and  should  be  accom- 
plished as  a  first  step,  played  an  indispen- 
sable part  in  obtaining  this  first  disengage- 
ment step  in  this  critical  area. 

Tomorrow  we  will  explore  in  greater  detail 
all  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  problems 
that  you  have  touched  upon  tonight. 

I  can  simply  state  tonight,  however,  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  first  step  to  be  the 
last  step.  It  is  a  beginning,  and  a  good  be- 
ginning. But  now  we  must  move  forward 
step  by  step  as  each  case  permits  it  to  be 
done  until  we  reach  our  goal  of  a  just  and 
equitable  peace. 

And  while,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  rather  over- 
blown promises  about  what  can  be  accom- 
plished and  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted irreversibly  to  participating  where 
we  can  be  of  assistance  in  working  out  an 
equitable  and  just  peace  settlement. 

And  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  good  will,  of 
understanding,  and  a  determination  that  we 
will  enter  our  talks  tomorrow  with  you  on 
what  various  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  future 
that  can  be  effective. 

Having  referred  to  that  specific  problem, 
may  I  return  in  conclusion  to  the  theme 
which  you  touched  upon  as  well  in  your  re- 
marks. 

America  is  fortunate  to  have  many  of  Syr- 
ian background  as  citizens  of  our  country. 
They  are  all  good  American  citizens,  but 
proud  of  their  Syrian  background,  and  they 
have  enriched  the  diversity  of  our  American 
life.  And  tonight,  Mr.  President,  as  I  met  you, 
Mrs.  Asad,  your  wonderful  family,  had  the 
opportunity   to   see   some   exhibits   of  your 


culture,  I  realize  how  much  both  of  our  coun- 
tries have  missed  in  being  apart  for  so  many 
years  over  these  past  30  years. 

As  I  sensed  at  this  dinner  tonight,  and  as 
I  sensed  as  we  rode  through  Damascus  ear- 
lier today,  it  is  natural  for  Syrians  and 
Americans  to  be  friends.  It  is  not  natural  for 
us  to  be  enemies.  And  I  would  hope  and  trust 
that  we  would  never  again  allow  differences 
to  drive  us  apart  as  they  have  over  these  past 
few  years. 

We  will  not  always  agree,  just  as  friends 
do  not  always  agree.  But  as  friends,  we  will 
learn  from  each  other,  and  we  will  work  to- 
gether for  a  goal  to  which  we  are  both  deeply 
dedicated,  the  cause  of  peace  not  only  be- 
tween and  among  the  nations  in  this  area 
but  for  all  peoples  in  the  world. 

And  so  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  after 
6,000  years  of  history,  this  great  city  is  see- 
ing again  something  happen,  something 
that  will  change  not  only  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  but  something  that 
can  change  the  world  and  make  it  a  better 
world  for  all  of  us. 

And  for  that  and  many  other  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I,  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  all  of  your  American  guests  are  proud 
to  be  here  tonight  in  your  company  as  your 
guests. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING  AGREEMENT  TO   RESUME 
DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS,  DAMASCUS,   JUNE   16 

White  House  press  release  (Damascus)  dated  June  16 

Remarks  by  President  Asad 

It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  receive  in 
Damascus  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  since  his 
visit  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  on  matters  concerning  our  bilateral 
relations  and  the  Middle  East  issue.  Many 
values  of  civilization  and  humanity  link  the 
American  people  and  the  Syrian-Arab  people. 
It  is  natural  that  the  American  citizens  of 
Syrian  descent  form  one  of  the  bridges  of 
understanding  that  would  pave  the  way  for 
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a  new  phase  in  relations  between  our  two 
peoples,  relations  based  on  the  mutual  inter- 
ests and  the  respect  of  each  side  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  other  side. 

We  welcome  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Damascus 
International  Fair  this  year.  We  declare  our 
readiness  for  conducting  a  dialogue  to  con- 
solidate friendship  between  the  peoples  of 
both  countries  and  to  establish  ties  of  coop- 
eration in  the  educational  and  economic  fields 
so  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

The  Syrian  Arab  Republic  extends  thanks 
to  President  Nixon  for  the  constructive  ef- 
forts which  the  United  States  of  America 
exerted  for  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
disengagement  of  forces  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  The  Syrian  Arab  Republic  declares 
its  readiness  to  pursue  its  sincere  and  con- 
structive cooperation  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  laying 
down  the  firm  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  region. 

The  agreement  of  the  disengagement  of 
forces  and  our  understanding  constitutes  a 
first  step  toward  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
comprehensive,  just  settlement  of  the  issue. 
Such  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached  without 
Israel's  withdrawal  from  all  the  occupied 
Arab  territories  and  the  securing  of  the  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  in 
conformity  with  our  understanding  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  No.  338  of  October 
22,  1973,  this  understanding  which  we  com- 
municated to  the  United  Nations  in  due  time. 

We  are  dedicating  our  utmost  efforts  for 
achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  our  re- 
gion. We  consider  this  peace  an  essential 
condition  for  the  stability  of  international 
peace  and  security.  We  believe  that  peace  in 
any  region  cannot  be  consolidated  if  the  peo- 
ple of  that  region  is  robbed  of  his  basic 
rights  that  are  recognized  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  resolutions. 

President  Nixon  and  I  have  agreed  to 
consolidate  dialogue  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries  for  achieving  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  our  region  and  in  the 
world. 

We  also  agreed  to  enhance  the  relations 
between  our  countries  in  all  fields. 


Finally,  we  have  agreed  that  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  two  countries  be  re- 
stored as  of  today  at  the  ambassadorial 
level. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

President  Asad,  distinguished  guests:  I 
join  President  Asad  in  expressing  my  pleas- 
ure that  our  two  governments  are  today  re- 
establishing diplomatic  relations.  The  Amer- 
ican and  the  Syrian  peoples  have  a  long 
history  of  friendly  relations,  and  we  in 
America  are  proud  to  count  on  many  persons 
of  Syrian  descent  among  our  citizens. 

We  look  forward  now  to  an  expansion  in 
contacts  and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Syria.  President  Asad  and  I  have 
agreed  that  Ambassadors  will  be  named  with- 
in two  weeks. 

In  the  many  contacts  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  weeks  between  the  United 
States    and    Syrian    Governments,    in    the 
course  of  the  negotiations  on  disengagement, 
each  side  has  made  clear  its  respect  for  the 
independence  and  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
other.  I  want  to  reaffirm  that  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  shall  be  based  on 
this   principle  of  international   law.   I   also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  efforts  of  President  Asad 
and   his    colleagues,   the   efforts   they   have 
undertaken   in   the   interest   of   peace.    The 
United  States  will  work  closely  with  Syria 
for  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  implementation  of  United  Nations 
Security    Council    Resolution    338 — a    peace 
which  will  bring  a  new  era  of  growth  and 
prosperity  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  renewed  contacts  between  our  govern- 
ments,   and    especially    the    intensive    dis- 
cussions  leading   to  the  agreement   on  the 
disengagement    of    the    Israeli    and    Syrian 
military  forces,  have  contributed  markedly 
to  a  deeper  understanding  and  improvement 
in    the    overall    relationship    between    the 
United  States  and   Syria  and  between  our 
two  peoples.  President  Asad  and  I  consider 
this  agreement  a  first  step  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  this  area. 
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President  Asad  and  I  have  agreed  that  our 
governments  will  review  and  develop  further 
concrete  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Syria  can  work  more  closely  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  A  senior  Syrian 
official  will  visit  Washington  in  the  near 
future  to  discuss  specific  plans  to  achieve  this 
goal.  In  the  general  context  of  strengthen- 
ing our  bilateral  relations,  I  have  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  resume 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges.  Presi- 
dent Asad  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  Damascus 
International  Trade  Fair  next  month,  and 
I  have  accepted  this  invitation  with  great 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  extended  an  invitation  to  President 
Asad  to  visit  the  United  States  at  a  time  to 
be  agreed,  and  I  am  delighted  to  announce 
that  he  has  accepted  this  invitation. 


THE  VISIT  TO   ISRAEL 


ARRIVAL,  TEL  AVIV,  JUNE    16 

White  House  press  release  (Tel  Aviv)  dated  June  16 

Remarks   by   President   Katzir 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  distinguished 
guests  from  the  United  States,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Blessed  are  you  who  come  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

You  are  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  the  State  of  Israel,  and  we 
welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  your  party  with  a  very 
warm  shalom.  Your  visit  to  our  country  is 
an  occasion  of  joy  as  well  as  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  us. 

The  United  States  has  stood  by  the  side  of 
Israel  from  the  day  of  her  rebirth  as  a 
sovereign  state.  Throughout  the  years,  the 
great  American  people  have  demonstrated 
their  friendship.  In  hours  of  trial  we  have 
enjoyed  your  sympathy  and  support,  just  as 
we  always  have  benefited  from  your  nation's 
generosity  in  helping  us  to  advance  our  coun- 
try and  to  bring  a  better  life  to  our  people. 

You  personally,  Mr.  President,  have  dem- 


onstrated in  a  singular  manner  your  amity 
and  your  constant  readiness  to  come  to  our 
assistance.  We  shall  never  forget,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  stood  with  us  in  hours  of  grave 
perils  as  well  as  in  days  of  opportunity  and 
hope. 

And  today  our  hopes  are  that  our  people, 
gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
after  centuries  of  persecution  and  decades 
of  wars,  will  be  able  to  live  as  free  men  in 
peace  and  security. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  great  sister  democ- 
racy and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  all  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  strength- 
en us  in  our  national  rebuilding.  You  will 
have  some  opportunity  to  observe  for  your- 
self what  has  been  accomplished  in  trans- 
forming this  once-barren  land  into  a  fast- 
developing  and  vibrant  country. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  President,  because 
your  presence  here  epitomizes  the  mission  of 
peace  in  our  area  which  the  American  admin- 
istration, under  your  guidance  and  leader- 
ship, is  pursuing.  As  a  people  whose  supreme 
goal  is  peace,  we  applaud  your  efforts,  in 
which  we  wholeheartedly  participate. 

We  know  that  you,  Mr.  President,  regard 
the  mission  of  peace  in  this  area  as  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  wider  endeavor  to  build 
a  world  structure  of  peace. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
profound  friendship  between  our  nations,  I 
bid  you  Barukh  Haba — blessed  be  he  who 
comes. 

Remarks  by  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your 
Excellencies,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  It  is  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  can  imagine,  a  very  great  moment  to 
be  standing  here,  as  the  President  has  indi- 
cated, as  the  first  American  President  to  be 
here  in  Israel  and  particularly  so  because  our 
two  countries  have  been  joined  together  in 
friendship  from  the  time  of  Israel's  birth  as 
a  nation  in  our  modern  times. 

We  have  been  through,  over  these  years, 
some  difficult  times.  During  the  period  that  I 
have    served    as    President    of    the    United 
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States,  we  have  been  through  some  difficult 
times  together;  and  I  can  only  say  that  the 
friendship  that  we  have  for  this  nation — the 
respect  and  the  admiration  we  have  for  the 
people  of  this  nation,  their  courage,  their 
tenacity,  their  firmness  in  the  face  of  very 
great  odds — is  one  that  makes  us  proud  to 
stand  with  Israel  as  we  have  in  the  past  in 
times  of  trouble  and  now  to  work  with  Israel 
in  a  better  time,  a  time  that  we  trust  will  be 
a  time  of  peace. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  visit  of  a  President  to  Israel, 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  my  first  trip  to  this  land.  I  was 
here  in  1966  and  then  at  the  very  end  of  the 
June  war  in  1967.  As  I  visited  some  of  the 
troops,  as  I  met  for  the  first  time  the  now 
Prime  Minister,  then  commander,  and  also 
Mr.  [Moshe]  Dayan  and  others  who  were 
leaders  of  Israel  at  that  time,  and  particu- 
larly as  I  visited  the  hospitals  where  some  of 
the  wounded  were,  the  wounded  on  both 
sides,  I  realized,  first,  how  much  Israel  had 
gone  through  to  defend  itself  in  war,  how 
much  war  cost  not  only  Israel  but  also  those 
on  the  other  side,  and  how  the  goal  of  peace 
was  one  that  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
sides,  in  the  interest  of  Israel,  this  nation  of 
enormous  abilities,  enormous  prospects, 
whatever  the  odds  may  be,  but  a  people  with 
the  ability  to  go  forward  to  heights  un- 
dreamed of  if  the  terrible  danger  of  war 
could  be  reduced  and  even  sometime  removed. 

And  that  is  why,  at  this  time  as  I  travel  to 
nations  that  over  the  past  few  years  have 
been  Israel's  traditional  adversaries,  that  I 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  the  people  of 
this  nation  understand,  that  they  appreciate 
the  purpose  of  that  journey. 

The  people  of  Israel  understand,  appreci- 
ate, the  purpose  of  a  journey  I  will  take  later 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  third  meeting 
with  Soviet  leaders.  And  that  purpose  is  the 
purpose  of  peace  for  all  the  world  and,  in 
this  area  particularly,  peace  among  the  na- 
tions involved.  It  is  not  an  easy  goal  to 
achieve. 

The   road   ahead   is   difficult   because   the 


peace  that  we  seek — that  all  nations  in  the 
area  seek — must  be  one  that  is  just  and  one 
that  is  equitable,  one  that  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  each  nation  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  its  security  against  all 
those  who  might  threaten  it. 

But  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  down 
that  long  road  and  now,  working  with  our 
traditional  friends  from  Israel  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  other  nations  in  the  area 
who  have  indicated  a  similar  desire  to  find 
a  way  to  solve  differences  through  peace 
rather  than  war,  we  believe  the  goal  can  be 
achieved. 

We  are  dedicated  to  it.  We  know  that  you, 
too,  are  dedicated  to  it.  And  I  would  say,  fi- 
nally, you  are  dedicated  to  it  not  because  you 
have,  as  you  look  back  over  your  history, 
any  fear  insofar  as  your  ability  to  defend 
yourself  is  concerned — because  you  have 
demonstrated  your  courage  over  and  over 
again — but  you  look  forward  to  the  achiev- 
ing of  this  goal  because  you  know  how  much 
more  Israel,  this  great,  proud  people,  small 
in  numbers  but  high  in  intelligence  and  ded- 
ication and  ability,  how  much  more  they 
could  create  for  their  own  good  and  for  the 
people  of  the  world  if  they  could  turn  their 
full  attention  to  the  works  of  peace.  That  is 
our  goal. 

"An  impossible  dream,"  one  would  have 
said  when  I  was  in  Israel  at  the  end  of  the 
June  war  in  1967.  A  possible  dream  now. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  that  possible 
dream  come  true  with  your  cooperation,  with 
your  help,  and  I  am  confident  we  can. 

Thank  you. 


DINNER  HONORING  PRESIDENT  NIXON, 
JERUSALEM,  JUNE   16 

White  House  press  release  (Jerusalem)  dated  June  16 

Toast  by  President  Katzir 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, honored  guests:  We  meet  this  eve- 
ning in  the  great  hall  of  the  Knesset,  the  leg- 
islative body  of  the  State  of  Israel,  heir  to 
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the  tradition  of  the  great  Knesset  of  close  to 
2,500  years  ago.  The  great  Knesset  came  into 
being  during  the  first  return  to  Zion  after 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  and  it  was 
the  great  Knesset  which  continued  the  pro- 
phetic tradition  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  democratic  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
modern  Knesset,  too,  has  come  into  being 
during  a  period  of  return  to  Zion,  the  second 
return,  realizing  the  2,000-year-old  dream  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

A  generation  ago,  a  battered  people 
emerged  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  light  of  liberty.  Here,  where 
Jewish  peoplehood  was  born,  where  our  law- 
makers proclaimed  the  Biblical  ethic,  where 
the  prophets  spoke  their  immortal  message — 
here  did  we,  the  surviving  sons  of  that  peo- 
ple, rekindle  the  torch  of  national  independ- 
ence, thereby  ending  20  centuries  of  exile. 
Israel's  history  records  that  the  first  country 
to  welcome  us  back  into  the  family  of  sov- 
ereign nations — literally  five  minutes  after 
our  declaration  of  independence — was  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  that  day  to 
this,  a  fabric  of  friendship  has  become  closely 
interwoven  between  our  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  welcome  to  you  and  to  all 
your  distinguished  fellow  Americans  who  are 
with  you.  Your  presence  here  tonight  is  a 
magnificent  personal  expression  of  that  un- 
derstanding and  friendship,  making  this  an 
exalted  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Israeli relations. 

You  come  to  an  ancient  land,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, City  of  David,  whose  Jewish  memories 
run  4,000  years  deep.  You  come  to  a  small 
people,  poorly  endowed  in  geography,  but 
alive  with  passion  of  creation.  And  whilst  the 
differences  between  our  countries  in  size  and 
age  are  great,  this  has  not  hindered  the  in- 
timacy of  our  peoples.  This  is  surely  so  be- 
cause our  human  purpose  as  nations  rests 
upon  deep  affinities  of  ideals  and  experience. 

Both  our  lands  are  built  upon  immigra- 
tion. Our  founding  fathers,  yours  and  ours, 
had  a  vision  of  a  haven  for  the  homeless  and 
the  helpless.  At  the  entrance  to  your  major 
harbor  stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  at 


the  entrance  to  ours,  a  refugee  immigrant 
barge.  Both  are  symbols  of  the  concept  of 
countries  built  by  those  who  entered  desti- 
tute, by  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted. 
The  American  people  can  surely  grasp  the 
meaning  of  our  ingathering  of  exiles  and  the 
intensity  of  our  compulsion  to  create  here,  in 
the  land  of  our  heritage,  a  small  place  under 
the  sun  where  we  may  live  our  own  lives  in 
freedom,  according  to  our  own  needs,  our 
own  will,  and  our  own  choice. 

We  share,  too,  a  common  heritage  of  pio- 
neering, of  the  arduous  fight  against  nature, 
of  pushing  back  deserts  and  marsh,  of  sac- 
rificing in  order  to  build  and  sow  and  reap. 
Our  geographies  differ  vastly,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  our  pioneering  tradition  rooted  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophecy  of  men 
who  "went  into  the  wilderness,  in  the  land 
that  was  not  sown." 

The  edifice  in  which  we  are  here  assem- 
bled this  evening,  the  great  Knesset,  symbo- 
lizes what  is  most  significant  in  our  common 
tradition :  our  democracies.  Their  paths  lead 
back  to  these  ancient  hills  and  city — holy  to 
three  great  faiths — where  man  first  pro- 
claimed the  dignity  of  man  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  where  human  life  was  declared 
a  sacred  absolute,  where  nations  were  urged 
to  beat  swords  into  ploughshares,  where  man 
was  enjoined  to  work  to  earn  his  bread  but 
should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  where 
the  rights  of  all  men  were  respected.  How 
consciously  did  the  American  fathers  of  the 
Revolution  dedicate  themselves  to  this  moral 
system  to  which  the  land  of  our  ancestors 
gave  birth.  American  democracy  and  Israeli 
democracy  are  alive  and  vibrant  because  they 
cling  tenaciously  to  these  eternal  truths  of 
social  and  international  justice. 

Central  to  our  common  vision  is  a  doctrine 
of  universal  peace.  You,  Mr.  President,  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  your  pursuit  of  it. 
Under  your  leadership,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  written  an  impressive  new  chap- 
ter in  the  diplomatic  chronicles  of  our  times. 
Your  very  visit  to  our  region — which  is  so 
unprecedented  and  which  we  in  Israel  so 
greatly     welcome — dramatically     illustrates 
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your  determination  to  advance  the  cause  of 
reconciliation. 

Peace,  Mr.  President,  was  and  remains 
our  cherished  goal.  We  are  not  a  martial  peo- 
ple. Our  legendary  heroes  are  prophets  and 
scholars.  We  are  the  authors  of  mankind's 
oldest  pacific  tradition.  "Make  peace  and  pur- 
sue it,"  declared  the  psalmist.  I  can  there- 
fore assure  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Israel,  that  we  are 
eager  to  pursue  the  path  of  dialogue  and  ne- 
gotiations which  you  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  between  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors. 

May  your  effort  prove  to  be  a  new  and 
shining  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions, which  stretches  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  our  struggle  for  freedom,  of  our 
self-defense,  and  of  our  striving  to  build  in 
peace.  The  name  of  this  great  American  peo- 
ple is  written  large  in  the  drama  of  this  na- 
tion's rebirth.  I  here  must  make  mention  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  the  United  States, 
with  whom  we  share  profound  ties  of  faith 
and  spiritual  attachment,  a  community  that 
has  generously  assisted  us  in  meeting  the 
welfare  needs  of  our  homecoming  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  to  do  so  much 
in  so  little  time.  And  while  we  have  been 
building  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  much  to 
safeguard  our  freedom.  Certainly  in  this  we 
shall  never  falter.  At  the  same  time,  in  our 
quest  for  peace  with  security,  we  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  moral  and  material  sup- 
port we  received  from  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  Israel  salutes 
you.  It  does  so  in  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
It  does  so  because  of  your  special  historic 
role  in  giving  strength  to  a  historic  people. 
True  friendship  is  tested  in  times  of  trial, 
and  you,  Mr.  President,  have  demonstrated 
this  magnificently.  Your  understanding,  your 
concern,  your  deeds  in  support  of  our  de- 
fense and  our  freedom,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  Israel  to  defend 
herself  through  her  own  efforts.  And  a  strong 
Israel  is  in  itself  a  component  of  the  peace 
and  stability  in  our  area  to  which  your  mis- 
sion is  dedicated. 


May  God  grant  you  ultimate  success  in 
this,  your  great  mission  of  peace  for  the  sake 
of  all  the  people  of  our  region  and  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  raise 
your  glasses  to  drink  to  the  health  of  an  out- 
standing statesman  and  world  leader  whose 
contribution  to  build  a  better  world  and  to 
bring  peace  has  brought  hope  to  our  whole 
generation.  To  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Lehayim  U'Leshalom — 
all  the  best. 


Toast  by  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and 
all  the  very  distinguished  guests  on  this  very 
great  occasion :  I  say  it  is  a  very  great  occa- 
sion because  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  for  me,  for 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  all  of  your  Amer- 
ican guests,  it  is  a  great  moment  for  us  to  be 
entertained  here  in  this  place  which  means 
so  much  to  this  country,  which  has  won  our 
admiration  and  affection  and  respect  over  the 
years,  and  also  because  of  the  very  gracious 
and  eloquent  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  the  President  in  proposing  the  toast  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  President  Katzir,  of  course,  I  will  pro- 
pose a  toast  in  response.  But  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Presidents  sometimes  to  break 
precedents.  Normally  there  is  only  one  toast 
in  an  evening,  particularly  a  state  dinner. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  propose  a  second 
toast  and  propose  it  first,  not  in  derogation 
of  your  President,  but  because  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  him  and  have  his  permission. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  over  the  past  27 
years  to  travel  to  over  80  countries.  I  have 
met  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  world.  Some 
were  called  great,  some  near  great,  and  some 
were  called  things  much  worse  than  that. 
[Laughter.]  I  also  have  had  a  chance  as 
President  to  meet,  talk  to,  and  evaluate  most 
of  the  leaders  on  the  current  scene  today  and 
those  who  have  been  on  it  over  the  past  five 
years. 

And  I  can  say  to  this  audience  here  gath- 
ered in  the  Knesset  in  Israel  that  no  leader  I 
have  met,  no  President,  no  King,  no  Prime 
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Minister,  or  any  other  leader,  has  demon- 
strated in  the  meetings  that  I  have  had  with 
that  leader  greater  courage,  greater  intelli- 
gence, and  greater  stamina,  greater  determi- 
nation and  greater  dedication  to  her  country, 
than  Prime  Minister  Meir. 

The  President  has  informed  me  that  this  is 
the  first  state  dinner  that  has  been  held  in 
this  room,  this  great  hall,  since  she  left  that 
post.  And  consequently,  I  thought  that  I, 
having  worked  with  her,  having  become  her 
friend — and  she  has  been  my  friend — that  I 
might  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir: 
To  Golda. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Meir 

As  President  Nixon  says,  Presidents  can 
do  almost  anything,  and  President  Nixon  has 
done  many  things  that  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  doing.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  friends  and  as  an  Israeli  citizen  to 
a  great  American  President,  thank  you. 

President  Nixon 

In  responding  also  to  the  very  eloquent  re- 
marks of  President  Katzir,  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  my  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America,  by  those 
of  Jewish  background.  I  could  mention  them 
in  many  fields,  and  the  names  are  legion; 
their  accomplishments  in  many  cases  certain- 
ly exceed  those  of  any  group  that  we  could 
possibly  imagine.  And  I  suppose  that  some- 
times those  who  do  not  know  America,  and 
do  not  know  our  system,  wonder  how  it 
happens. 

We  have  no  quota  system.  We  don't  do  it 
because  we  are  trying  to  recognize  people 
because  they  happen  to  represent  a  particu- 
lar group  in  the  society.  Oh,  there  is  some 
of  that  in  politics,  there  always  is.  But  just 
to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  standard  that 
most  of  us,  as  Americans,  have  applied  and 
that  I  have  tried  to  apply,  I  recall  that  when 
I  made  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kissinger  as 
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Secretary  of  State,  much  ado  was  made 
about  it  and  they  said,  "Well,  President 
Nixon  has  appointed  the  first  Jewish  Secre- 
tary of  State." 

And  I  can  say  to  this  audience  here,  I 
appointed  him  not  because  he  happened  to 
be  of  Jewish  background,  I  appointed  him 
because  he  was  absolutely  the  best  man  for 
the  job,  and  he  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
man  for  the  job. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  programs  for 
peace  to  which  the  United  States  is  dedicat- 
ing itself  now,  and  to  which  we  have  been 
dedicated  throughout  this  administration,  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to  this  man, 
one  who  worked  long  and  hard  when  he  was 
an  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs  and  now  who  works  twice  as 
hard  when  he  holds  that  position  and  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  and  three 
times  as  hard  since  he  is  also  now  married. 
[Laughter.] 

The  other  point  that  I  thought  was  ap- 
propriate to  touch  upon  in  responding  to  the 
toast  by  the  President  of  Israel  was  for  me 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  served 
in  the  armed  forces  of  this  country.  I  had 
an  opportunity,  as  I  pointed  out  when  I 
arrived  at  the  airport,  to  see  some  of  them 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1967.  Some 
of  them  had  been  wounded  and  some  of  them 
of  course,  most  of  them,  were,  well,  all  of 
them  were  enormously  impressive. 

I  saw  an  honor  guard  today,  and  I  can 
see  as  I  look  here  at  the  present  Chief  of 
Staff  that  the  quality  of  the  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  then. 

Throughout  the  world  Israeli  soldiers,  air- 
men, sailors,  have  earned  respect  for  their 
courage,  for  their  discipline,  and  of  course 
for  their  enormous  effectiveness  in  the  bat- 
tles that  they  have  had  to  fight.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Israel  has  survived  is 
that  in  addition  to  having  the  arms  which 
they  have  had,  that  they  have  had  the  per- 
sonnel, the  skilled  personnel,  the  dedicated 
personnel,  the  patriotic  personnel,  that  could 
use  those  arms  effectively  in  defense  of  their 
country. 

And  as  I  think  of  those  armed  forces  and 
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what  they  have  done,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  has  been  American  policy  not  only 
in  this  administration,  it  was  in  the  previous 
ones  and  as  Israel  became  a  modern  state, 
and  it  will  be,  I  think,  in  the  next  adminis- 
tration, whatever  the  outcome  of  the  next 
election  may  be,  to  reiterate  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  Israel  are  friends, 
that  the  United  States  has  responded  when 
Israel  has  had  problems  involving  its  de- 
fense. We  have  tried  to  respond  as  gener- 
ously and  effectively  as  we  can. 

We  have  known  that  when  we  have  re- 
sponded that  whatever  help  we  have  been 
able  to  give  will  be  used  well,  and  that  is  a 
tribute  to  the  men  and  the  women  who  serve 
in  the  armed  forces,  the  men  and  women  who 
led  them,  and  certainly  in  this  respect  Israel 
can  be  proud  of  those  in  uniform  who  have 
had  to  go  to  war  too  often,  but  necessarily, 
in  order  to  see  that  this  state  survived. 

Now,  I  suppose  many  of  you  wonder  what 
a  tribute  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  Israel  has 
to  do  about  talking  concerning  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  has  worked  for  peace,  and  of 
responding  to  a  toast  by  the  President  of 
Israel  which  is  concerned  about  peace. 

Very  simply,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how 
I  felt  as  I  drove  through  the  streets  of  this 
city  today.  I  saw  many  people,  and  of  course 
as  an  American  I  was  proud  to  see  so  many 
with  the  American  flags  and  the  Israeli  flags, 
their  friendly  welcome. 

But  as  is  often  the  case  as  I  travel  through 
cities  with  my  wife  and  we  see  people  along 
the  sides  of  the  street,  knowing  always  that 
they  are  there  not  to  welcome  us  personally 
so  much  as  to  perhaps  to  pay  their  respect 
to  the  great  nation  that  we  are  proud  to 
represent,  what  impresses  me  the  most  al- 
ways are  the  children.  They  are  so  young, 
they  are  so  full  of  hope,  they  are  so  full  of 
life,  and  they  deserve,  I  think,  a  better 
chance  than  we  had — not  that  we  have  any 
complaints. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  these  times  should 
recognize  that  whatever  our  hardships  are, 
these  are  great  times,  great  times  because 
they  are  times  in  which  we  are  changing 
the  world  and  we  are  changing  it,  we  trust, 
for  the  better. 


But  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do  in  our 
governments,  be  they  large  or  small,  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do  in  serving  our  coun- 
tries, whether  proudly  wearing  the  uniform 
or  in  the  Foreign  Service,  as  the  case  might 
be,  or  as  a  member  of  the  parliament,  we  are 
trying  to  create  a  better  nation  and  a  bet- 
ter world  for  those  thousands  of  children 
we  saw  on  the  streets  here.  Yes,  and  the 
thousands  of  children  I  have  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  Leningrad,  London,  Japan 
— all  over  the  world. 

This  may  sound  rather  idealistic  and  over- 
simplistic,  but  I  am  convinced  that  what 
motivates  the  great  majority  of  the  leaders 
of  the  world  today,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences may  be  on  major  matters,  is  a  desire 
to  have  progress  within  their  countries  and 
is  a  recognition  that  without  peace  there 
cannot  be  sustained  progress. 

And  so  we  now  come  to  the  problems  we 
confront  in  building  that  kind  of  peace.  It 
takes  courage,  and  great  courage,  to  fight 
in  war  and  we  admire  that  courage,  and  I 
pay  tribute  particularly  tonight  to  those  in 
the  Israeli  Armed  Forces,  who  have  shown 
courage  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their 
service  to  their  country  every  time  they  have 
been  called  to  serve. 

It  also  takes  courage,  a  different  kind  of 
courage,  to  wage  peace.  It  requires  risks, 
just  as  war  requires  risks,  and  the  stakes 
are  high,  just  as  the  stakes  in  war  are  high. 
And  so  this  is  what  has  characterized  our 
foreign  policy,  which  has  been  subject  per- 
haps to  some  legitimate  criticism — because 
we  have  taken  risks,  the  opening,  for  ex- 
ample, of  relations  on  a  new  basis  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  not  because  there 
was  any  difference  in  our  attitude  toward 
their  system  of  government  or  their  attitude 
toward  ours,  but  because  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  had  one-fourth 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  and  unless  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  the  world  today,  finds  a 
way  to  start  a  dialogue  with  the  most  popu- 
lous nation  in  the  world  today,  15,  20,  25 
years  from  now,  the  whole  human  race  may 
pay  a  very  great  price. 

And  so,  we  began.   All  differences  are  not 
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ended.  But  the  dialogue  is  begun,  and  peace 
in  the  Pacific  has  a  better  chance  to  survive 
as  a  result  of  that  risk  we  took. 

Our  dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  subjected,  as  we  know,  to  some  rather 
sharp  criticism.  It  also  contains  risks  for 
us,  perhaps  for  them  as  well.  But  the  alter- 
native to  negotiation,  of  course,  is  confron- 
tation; and  the  alternative  to  talking  is  to 
return  to  the  cold  war,  where  there  would 
be  no  influence  whatever  of  the  United  States 
on  their  policies,  or  theirs,  for  that  matter, 
on  ours,  where  they  might  come  into  armed 
confrontation. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  will  go 
to  Moscow  again,  just  a  week  after  return- 
ing from  the  Mideast,  on  June  27,  go  there 
to  continue  a  dialogue  between  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  but  to  con- 
tinue it  recognizing  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  we  negotiate  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  nation,  large  or  small. 

We  believe  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  because  if  the  two  strongest  nations 
are  unable  to  find  a  way  to  live  together  in 
peace — uneasy,  competitive,  call  it  what  you 
will — the  chances  for  civilization  to  survive, 
the  civilization  which  we  feel  so  strongly  as 
we  stand  in  this  place  here  tonight,  the 
chance  for  that  civilization  to  survive  is  in- 
finitely less. 

And  that  brings  us,  of  course,  to  the  area 
of  the  Mideast.  I  would  be,  as  a  pragmatist 
— and  my  colleague  Dr.  Kissinger,  also  as 
a  pragmatist,  would  agree — that  when  we 
talk  about  bringing  an  era  of  peace  to  the 
Mideast,  we  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
simple  task,  an  easy  task,  or  even  one  in 
which  the  goal  can  surely  be  achieved.  But 
we  do  know  that  we  must  try.  We  do  know 
that  we  must  begin.  There  have  been  four 
wars  in  a  little  over  a  generation  in  this 
area,  and  unless  we  change  the  situation 
some  way,  somehow,  there  will  be  another 
war  and  another  one.  And  each  one,  of 
course,  is  terribly  costly  to  the  nations  in- 
volved, and  particularly  to  this  nation,  of 
course,  since  you  feel  it,  since  you  are  here, 
and  also  potentially  very  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  U.S.  role?    Let  me  state  it 


very  simply:  Under  no  circumstances  does 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  seeking 
better  relations  with  some  of  Israel's  neigh- 
bors mean  that  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  the  support  for  Israel  is  any 
less.  What  it  simply  means  is  this :  We  feel 
that  if  by  creating  a  different  relationship, 
by  bringing  a  new  element  into  the  discus- 
sions that  may  take  place  in  this  area,  by 
bringing  perhaps  some  new  ideas  to  the 
attention  of  those  other  nations  in  the  area 
who  have  been  involved  in  war  over  these 
past  years,  that  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
process  that  has  begun,  the  two  disengage- 
ments with  which  you  are  familiar,  can  be 
and  will  be  continued,  and  that  eventually 
we  can  achieve  the  goal  of  a  just  and  endur- 
ing peace  for  this  area. 

And  that  brings  me,  finally,  to  the  leaders 
in  this  room.  And  they  are  leaders  of  very 
great  quality.  And  if  those  in  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  those  in  the  American  community 
who  are  guests  will  forgive  me  for  a  moment, 
let  me  address  these  remarks  only  to  those 
who  are  here  from  our  host,  from  Israel. 
There  is  a  new  Prime  Minister  and  a  new 
government.  I  know  the  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter well.  He  is,  as  we  know,  one  of  Israel's 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  famed  military 
men.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  great 
discipline,  and  unusual  ability — a  leader  in 
war. 

And  then  he  demonstrated  that  he  could 
be  a  diplomat  when  he  came  to  Washington, 
and  after  having  met  him  first  briefly  in 
1967,  I  learned  to  know  him  very  well  when 
he  was  there  serving  in  Washington.  And 
now  he  succeeds  Golda  Meir  as  head  of 
government  of  this  nation.  And  as  I  think 
of  him,  I  think  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, I  think  of  the  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, there  are  two  courses  that  are  open 
to  them.  The  one  is  an  easy  one,  an  easy 
one  particularly  politically,  I  suppose,  and 
that  is  the  status  quo — don't  move,  because 
any  movement  has  risks  in  it,  and  therefore, 
resist  those  initiatives  that  may  be  under- 
taken, that  might  lead  to  a  negotiation  which 
would  perhaps  contribute  to  a  permanent, 
just,  and  durable  peace. 

But  there  is  another  way.    The  other,  I 
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believe,  is  the  right  way.  It  is  the  way  of 
statesmanship,  not  the  way  of  the  politician 
alone.  It  is  a  way  that  does  not  risk  your 
country's  security.  That  must  never  be  done. 
But  it  is  a  way  that  recognizes  that  con- 
tinuous war  in  this  area  is  not  a  solution 
for  Israel's  survival  and,  above  all,  it  is  not 
right — that  every  possible  avenue  be  ex- 
plored to  avoid  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
future  of  those  children  we  saw  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  on  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem today. 

And  so,  for  that  reason,  let  me  say  that 
we  have  been  honored  and  proud  to  work 
with  Israel  and  to  support  Israel  in  times 
when  Israel  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  war. 

And  now  we  hope  and  trust  that  this  great 
creative  ability  which  is  here  in  such  great 
abundance  in  this  room  and  in  this  nation 
will  be  used  to  the  works  of  peace  in  the 
same  dedication  as  has  been  shown  when- 
ever war  was  concerned.  Because  with  that 
kind  of  intelligence,  that  kind  of  dedication, 
I  am  confident  that  together  we  can  find  a 
way  in  this  very  difficult  area  of  the  world, 
where  the  hatreds  go  back  over  many  years, 
where  the  differences  seem  insoluble,  where 
nations  many  times  are  unstable,  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  build  a  permanent,  just, 
and  durable  peace. 

I  would  simply  close  my  remarks  on  this 
point  by  saying  it  is  more  difficult  perhaps 
than  the  opening  to  China  was,  and  that  was 
a  difficult  mission  and  venture,  but  worth 
taking  the  risk.  It  is  more  difficult  than 
our  bringing  America's  longest  and  most 
painful  war  to  an  end  and  bringing  it  to  an 
end  in  the  right  way  so  that  America  would 
remain  respected  in  the  world,  respected  by 
its  allies  and  its  adversaries  alike.  It  is  more 
difficult  perhaps  even,  some  would  say,  than 
the  continuing  dialogue  between  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  which  must 
go  forward  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance 
for  a  peaceful  world. 

Here,  where  civilization  began,  we  have 
the  greatest  challenge,  but  also  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  make  sure  that  civilization 
continues.  This  is  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
We  must  make  sure  that  it  does  not  become 


its  grave.  And  it  is  that  challenge  that  I  am 
confident  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  will  join 
with  us  in  trying  to  seek  those  solutions  to 
those  differences  which  remain  so  that  we  can 
build  that  permanent  peace  that  we  want  in 
this  area,  because  peace  for  Israel,  peace  for 
the  Mideast,  will  mean  that  the  whole  world 
has  a  better  chance  for  peace. 

And  Mr.  President,  I  know  from  having 
talked  to  you  that  you  are  dedicated  to  such 
ideals  and  consequently,  in  proposing  this 
toast  to  the  people  of  your  country,  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  I  suggest  that  we  raise  our 
glasses  to  the  President  of  Israel :  President 
Katzir. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  U.S.-ISRAELI   STATEMENT 
ISSUED  AT  JERUSALEM  JUNE    17 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Richard  Nixon, 
visited  Israel  June  16-17,  1974.  This  is  the  first  visit 
ever  to  have  been  paid  by  an  American  President 
to  the  State  of  Israel.  It  symbolizes  the  unique  rela- 
tionship, the  common  heritage  and  the  close  and 
historic  ties  that  have  long  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  held 
extensive  and  cordial  talks  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  United  States  and  Israel  and  reviewed 
the  excellent  relations  between  their  two  countries. 
They  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
the  efforts  of  both  countries  to  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  which  will  provide  security  for  all 
States  in  the  area  and  the  need  to  build  a  structure 
of  peace  in  the  world.  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and  members  of  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  participated  in  these  talks. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  Israel's  appreci- 
ation for  the  outstanding  and  effective  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  quest  for  peace  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Nixon  assisted  by  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and  indicated  Israel's 
intention  to  participate  in  further  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  achieving  peace  treaties  with  its  neighbors 
which  will  permit  each  State  to  pursue  its  legitimate 
rights  in  dignity  and  security. 

President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  agreed 
that  peace  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East  are 
essential  if  global  peace  is  to  be  assured.  Peace 
will  be  achieved  through  a  process  of  continuing 
negotiations  between  the  parties  concerned  as  called 
for  by  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  338  of 
October  22,  1973. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  on 
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the  necessity  to  work  energetically  to  promote  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  Slates.  They  agreed 
that  States  living  in  peace  should  conduct  their 
relationship  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the 
U.N.  Declaration  on  Principles  of  International  Law 
concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation 
among  States  which  provides  that  every  State  has 
the  duty  to  refrain  from  organizing  or  encouraging 
the  organization  of  irregular  forces  or  armed  bands 
including  mercenaries  for  incursion  into  the  territory 
of  another  State.  They  condemned  acts  of  violence 
and  terror  causing  the  loss  of  innocent  human  lives. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
their  great  pleasure  in  the  intimate  cooperation 
which  characterizes  the  warm  relationship  between 
their  two  countries  and  peoples.  They  agreed  to  do 
everything  possible  to  broaden  and  deepen  still 
further  that  relationship  in  order  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries  and  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace. 

President  Nixon  reiterated  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  long-term  security  of  Israel  and 
to  the  principle  that  each  State  has  the  right  to  exist 
within  secure  borders  and  to  pursue  its  own  legiti- 
mate interests  in  peace. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  U.S.  military  supplies  to  Israel  during  the 
October  War  and  thereafter.  The  President  affirmed 
the  continuing  and  long-term  nature  of  the  military 
supply  relationship  between  the  two  countries,  and 
reiterated  his  view  that  the  strengthening  of  Israel's 
ability  to  defend  itself  is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  hostilities  and  to  maintain  conditions 
conducive  to  progress  towards  peace.  An  Israeli 
Defense  Ministry  delegation  will  soon  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  work  out  the  concrete  details 
relating  to  long-term  military  supplies. 

President  Nixon  affirmed  the  strong  continuing 
support  of  the  United  States  for  Israel's  economic 
development.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  Israel  for  the  substantial  help  which 
the  United  States  has  provided,  particularly  in  recent 
years.  The  President  and  Prime  Minister  agreed  that 
future  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
would  continue  and  would  be  the  subject  of  long- 
range  planning  between  their  governments.  The 
President  affirmed  that  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  Congressional  authorization,  will  continue 
to  provide  substantial  economic  assistance  for  Israel 
at  levels  needed  to  assist  Israel  to  offset  the  heavy 
additional  costs  inherent  in  assuring  Israel's  military 
capability  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  noted  with  satisfaction  the  effective  work- 
ing relationship  between  their  governments  at  all 
levels  and  the  depth  of  the  relationship  between  the 
economies  of  the  two  nations.  They  agreed  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  framework  of  their  bi- 
lateral relations.  The  primary  goal  will  be  to  estab- 
lish a  firmer  and  more  clearly  defined  structure  of 


consultation  and  cooperation.  Where  appropriate, 
they  will  set  up  special  bi-national  committees.  Both 
sides  recognize  the  importance  of  investments  in 
Israel  by  American  companies,  the  transmission  of 
general  know-how  and  marketing  assistance,  and 
cooperation  of  American  companies  with  Israeli 
counterparts  on  research  and  development.  The 
United  States  Government  will  encourage  ventures 
by  American  enterprises  and  private  investment  in 
Israel  designed  to  increase  Israel's  economic  growth, 
including  in  the  fields  of  industry,  power,  and  tour- 
ism. They  agreed  to  begin  immediately  negotiations 
for  concrete  arrangements  to  implement  such  policy 
including  in  the  area  of  avoidance  of  double  taxation. 
The  President  and  Prime  Minister  announce  that 
their  two  governments  will  negotiate  an  agreement 
on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  tech- 
nology and  the  supply  of  fuel  from  the  United  States 
under  agreed  safeguards.  This  agreement  will  in  par- 
ticular take  account  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  to  purchase  power-reactors  from  the 
United  States.  These  will  secure  additional  and 
alternative  sources  of  electricity  for  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping Israel  economy.  As  an  immediate  step, 
Israel  and  the  United  States  will  in  the  current 
month  reach  provisional  agreement  on  the  further 
sale  of  nuclear  fuel  to  Israel. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  particularly  expressed  the 
view  that  the  supply  of  oil  and  other  essential  raw 
materials  to  Israel  must  be  assured  on  a  continuous 
basis.  President  Nixon  proposed  that  United  States 
and  Israeli  representatives  meet  soon  in  order  to 
devise  ways  of  meeting  this  problem. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  stressed  as 
an  important  mutual  aim  the  further  encouragement 
of  the  fruitful  links  already  existing  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  scientific  and  technical  field, 
including  space  research.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  exchanges  of  scientists  and  the  sponsorship 
of  joint  projects.  With  this  end  in  view  they  will 
explore  means  to  widen  the  scope  and  substance 
of  existing  agreements  and  activities  including  those 
pertaining  to  the  Bi-National  Science  Foundation. 

In  the  area  of  water  desalination  the  two  coun- 
tries will  expand  their  joint  projects. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  to 
develop  further  the  cultural  ties  between  the  two 
countries  through  exchanges  of  scholars,  students, 
artists,  exhibitions,  mutual  visits  and  musical  and 
other  cultural  events.  In  the  near  future,  Israel  will 
send  to  the  United  States  an  archeological  exhibition 
depicting  the  Land  of  the  Bible.  The  Israel  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  will  visit  the  United  States  on  the 
occasion  of  the  American  bicentennial  celebrations. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted  with 
gratification  the  large  number  of  tourists  from  their 
respective  countries  visiting  both  the  United  States 
and  Israel  and  affirmed  that  they  would  continue 
their  efforts  to  foster  this  movement.  To  this  end, 
the  two  governments  will  resume  negotiations  on 
an  agreement  granting  landing  rights  to  the  Israel 
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national  carrier  in  additional  major  cities  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed 
the  plight  of  Jewish  minorities  in  various  countries 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  Prime  Minister  thanked  the  President 
for  his  efforts  in  support  of  the  right  of  free  emi- 
gration for  all  peoples  without  harassment,  including 
members  of  Jewish  minorities.  The  President  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  give  active 
support  to  these  principles  in  all  feasible  ways. 

The  President  was  particularly  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  former  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir,  whose  courage,  statesmanship,  patience 
and  wisdom  he  greatly  admires.  The  President  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  constructive  coop- 
eration between  Israel  and  the  United  States  under 
Prime  Minister  Meir's  leadership  which  had  led  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreements  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  and  between  Israel  and  Syria  respectively 
on  the  disengagement  of  their  military  forces. 

In  departing,  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  expressed 
their  deep  appreciation  of  the  warm  reception  ac- 
corded to  them  in  Israel  and  their  admiration  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Israeli  people.  They  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  overwhelming 
problems  of  integrating  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  of  many  various  backgrounds  and 
cultures  were  being  successfully  overcome.  Convinced 
of  the  determination  of  this  valiant  people  to  live 
in  peace,  the  President  gave  them  renewed  assur- 
ance of  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  agreed  that 
the  cordiality  of  Israel's  reception  of  the  President 
reflected  the  long  friendship  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States  and  pledged  their  continued  ener- 
gies to  nurture  and  strengthen  that  friendship.  To 
this  end,  the  President  invited  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
to  pay  an  early  visit  to  Washington. 


THE  VISIT  TO  JORDAN 

DINNER    HONORING    PRESIDENT    NIXON, 
AMMAN,  JUNE   17 

White  House  press  release  (Amman)  dated  June  17 

Toast   by   King    Hussein 

Mr.  President:  I  am  sure  you  know,  sir, 
how  happy  I  am  personally  to  welcome  you 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  to  Jordan  and  to  return,  if 
only  briefly  and  inadequately,  the  hospitality 
that  you  and  the  American  people  have  ex- 
tended to  me  over  the  last  15  years. 

As  you  may  remember,  we  met  for  the  first 


time  in  1959  when  my  friend,  and  your  very 
great  and  good  friend,  the  late  President 
Eisenhower  first  invited  me  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  experience  of  his  kind  per- 
son-to-person relationship  that  I  shall  never 
forget  and  will  always  cherish.  And  each 
succeeding  visit  to  the  United  States  has  not 
only  intensified  my  affection  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  but  has  strengthened,  I  believe, 
the  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  also 
been  aware  of  the  obvious  warmth  of  feeling 
the  Jordanian  people  want  to  express  to  you 
and,  through  you,  to  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  feeling  born,  in  part,  of  gratitude  for  the 
support  you  have  given  us  and  for  the  in- 
spiration you  have  been  to  us.  The  support 
helped  us  to  surmount  enormous  difficulties, 
and  the  inspiration  helped  us,  and  many 
small  nations,  to  survive  in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  join  with  you  in  all  the 
hopes  and  expectations  you  must  have  for 
this  memorable  journey  for  peace  that  you 
are  undertaking,  and  we  in  the  Arab  world 
are  grateful  that  you  have  made  it.  Al- 
though you  know  better  than  anyone  else 
perhaps  that  a  journey  for  peace  seems  to 
have  no  ending,  your  coming  to  us  at  this 
time  has  been  perfectly  timed  to  preserve 
the  momentum  that  American  initiative  had 
begun  under  your  inspired  and  inspiring 
leadership. 

The  dispatch  of  your  Secretary  of  State, 
the  world  now  knows,  ranks  with  the  most 
celebrated  diplomatic  missions  of  all  time, 
and  your  insistence  that  he  pursue  his  course 
to  the  end  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  turning 
point  in  Middle  East  history  that  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  skill,  patience,  and  deter- 
mination in  negotiation  has  brought  us  closer 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  than  we  have 
been  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  no  time  has 
the  will  to  peace  been  stronger  or  the  oppor- 
tunity greater.  But  this  opportunity  will  be 
lost,  perhaps  forever,  if  we  do  not  take  cou- 
rageous advantage  of  the  chance  for  peace 
that  lies  before  us. 

The  separation-of-forces  agreements  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  and  between  Syria 
and  Israel  were  major  milestones  on  the  road 
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to  peace.  Another  lies  ahead.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of,  we  must  keep  within  our 
vision,  the  final  goal  that  it  is  still  many- 
milestones  away.  The  next  one,  of  course,  is 
the  separation  of  forces  between  Jordan  and 
Israel.  That  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
any  discussion  of  a  permanent  settlement,  if 
Jordan  is  to  contribute  its  full  share  in  the 
efforts  leading  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  Once  that  has  been  accomplished,  with 
again  the  strong  and  friendly  hand  of  Amer- 
ica, we  must  then  press  forward  with  rea- 
soned and  firm  determination  toward  the  final 
goal. 

If  the  initiative  launched  by  the  United 
States  under  your  leadership,  Mr.  President, 
is  lost,  and  the  momentum  slowed  down,  the 
days  of  "no  peace,  no  war"  will  be  with  us 
again  in  a  potentially  more  dangerous  and  ex- 
plosive situation. 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
the  last  stop  on  your  current  journey  for 
peace.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  others.  But 
your  visit  here  before  returning  home  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  to  you,  before 
your  departure  tomorrow,  four  thoughts 
which  we  hope  you  will  take  home  with  you, 
and  which  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  from 
my  brothers,  the  heads  of  state  in  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

The  first  is  our  great  satisfaction  over  the 
new  era  of  good  will  that  is  opening  up  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Arab  world.  As 
a  friend  of  longer  standing,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  how  gratified  I  am  by  the  new 
relationship  that  has  developed  between  you 
and  President  Sadat  and  between  you  and 
President  Asad.  Possibly  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  these  last  momentous  months 
will  contribute  more  to  a  lasting  peace  in 
this  area  than  this  new  understanding  be- 
tween you. 

A  second  thought  that  I  know  has  been 
presented  to  you  in  Cairo,  Jidda,  Damascus — 
and  now  in  Amman — is  the  absolute  unity  of 
position  of  the  four  countries  in  firmly  back- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  principles  of 
Resolution  242  as  the  basis  for  any  peaceful 
settlement.  No  nation,  it  is  written  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  shall  acquire  terri- 
tory of  another  nation  by  armed  force;  and 


that  principle,  among  others,  is  given  spe- 
cific interpretation  in  the  1967  resolution  by 
calling  for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Arab  territory  occupied  in  the  war  of  1967. 

Only  when  Israel  abides  by  the  spirit  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  only  when 
Israel  obeys  the  letter  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution,  can  "secure  and  recognized" 
borders  come  into  being.  It  should  now  be 
clear  to  Israel  that  security  and  territory  are 
not  synonymous,  that  true  security  rests  on 
the  recognition  by  her  neighbors  of  her  right 
to  live  in  peace  within  those  borders.  So  long 
as  Israel  continues  to  occupy  Arab  territory, 
there  will  neither  be  peace  nor  security  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Third,  disengagement  of  forces  can  be  ar- 
ranged, truce  lines  can  be  drawn,  and  po- 
litical settlement  can  be  negotiated,  but  there 
can  be  no  peace  until  the  major  issue  in  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world  is 
resolved  and  resolved  justly.  That  is  the 
problem  of  Palestine.  There  can  be  no  peace 
until  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  are  recognized  and  restored.  The  Pal- 
estinian problem  has  never  been  a  refugee 
problem,  but  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  a 
people  to  return  to  their  homeland  and  to  de- 
termine their  own  future.  Once  the  occupied 
territory  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Israelis, 
only  Palestinians  can  decide  what  its  future 
is  to  be.  They  can  choose  continued  union 
with  Jordan,  a  new  form  of  federation,  or 
the  creation  of  a  separate  state.  The  choice 
is  theirs  and  theirs  alone,  and  whatever 
their  choice,  it  will  enjoy  our  full  acceptance 
and  support. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  now 
like  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all  Arabs,  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  alike,  these  same 
thoughts  I  am  sure  you  also  have  heard  from 
President  Sadat,  His  Majesty  King  Faisal, 
and  from  President  Asad.  I  want  to  speak  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  Arab  world,  and 
the  world  of  Islam,  stretching  far  beyond  the 
Arab  world  into  Africa  and  Far  East  Asia, 
will  never  allow  the  Arab  City  of  Jerusalem 
to  remain  under  the  control  of  Israel.  Arab 
sovereignty  over  the  Holy  City  must  be  rein- 
stated. This — the  return  of  Arab  sovereignty 
over   the   Arab   City  of   Jerusalem — is   the 
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cornerstone  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Only  thus  can  Jerusalem 
become  the  city  of  peace  for  all  those  who 
worship  the  One  God:  Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  your  visit  to  Jordan  on  your 
journey  for  peace  is  an  inspiring  occasion 
for  us.  We  hope  you  will  take  back  with  you 
a  memorable  picture  of  what  your  great  and 
dedicated  leadership  and  the  initiative  that 
America  has  taken  have  done  to  move  the 
heart  and  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Arab  world. 
As  America  continues — as  surely  it  must — 
on  its  journey  for  peace,  not  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  throughout  the  world,  please  tell 
your  people  that  you  go  with  the  gratitude 
and  confidence  of  the  Arab  people  and  the 
blessing  of  all  mankind. 

My  one  regret,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  is 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  not  be  staying 
with  us  for  a  longer  time.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  both  come  back  to  see  us  again. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  ask 
you  to  rise  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  Mrs.  Nixon, 
a  toast  from  the  people  of  Jordan  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  to  the  fervent  hope  that 
friendship  that  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  prosper  under  the  peace 
we  are  all  so  earnestly  seeking:  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  the  Order  of  the  Hussein 
Bin  Ali  Kilada,  the  highest  order  in  Jordan. 

Toast  by  President  Nixon 

Your  Majesties,  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
and  all  of  your  distinguished  guests:  First, 
Your  Majesty,  may  I  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude on  behalf  of  the  nation  I  represent  for 
the  award  you  have  just  presented  to  me. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  White  House  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors  to  see  who  come  through  those  rooms 
and  who,  when  they  see  it,  will  recognize  how 
important  we  in  the  United  States  consider 
friendship  with  Jordan  to  be.  And  I  am 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  this  award,  which 
I  understand  goes  only  to  heads  of  state,  is 


one  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  present  on  this 
occasion. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  touched 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  been  by  the  reception 
we  have  received  in  our  visit  to  Jordan.  As 
you  know,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
to  this  country.  It  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  either  of  us  not  to  have 
come  sooner,  because  we  would  have  liked  to, 
but  it  is  only  because  our  schedules  did  not 
permit  at  an  earlier  time. 

And  I  can  only  say  that  never  have  we  had 
what  we  thought  was  a  warmer  reception 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  we  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Amman,  a  city  with  a 
great  past  and  a  city  and  a  country  with  an 
equally  great  future.  It  is  called  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills,  and  I  only  wish  that  we  had 
a  chance  to  explore  more  than  just  three, 
which  has  been  our  lot  to  date. 

And  so  we  will  have  to  come  back  some 
day  so  that  we  can  go  to  those  many  places 
of  historical  interest  which  I  know  attract 
tourists  from  all  over  the  world,  come  back 
so  that  we  can  see  them  and  perhaps  again 
enjoy  another  visit  with  you. 

And  let  me  also  on  behalf  of  your  Amer- 
ican guests  particularly,  and  I  think  perhaps 
all  of  your  guests  tonight  in  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  your  guests  from  Jordan,  express 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  musical  enter- 
tainment that  we  have  had.  As  I  listened  to 
it,  I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  thought  that 
some  way  we  had  imported  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Band,  which  plays,  as  you  know,  Your 
Majesty,  in  the  White  House  for  the  state 
dinners  which  you  have  attended  so  often 
while  we  have  been  there.  And  as  they  played 
favorites  from  all  nations,  but  several  from 
American  musical  comedies,  I  can  assure  you 
that  their  ability  as  musicians,  but  particu- 
larly their  ability  to  play  in  any  idiom,  and 
particularly  ours  in  a  way  that  we  under- 
stood it,  was  enormously  impressive  and  you 
made  us  feel  very  much  at  home,  and  they 
did  with  that  splendid  performance,  which 
incidentally  we  could  hear,  but  not  see,  but 
it  is  right  out  that  door,  I  understand.  It  was 
not  a  record  player.  [Laughter.] 

Your  Majesty,  you  have  spoken  of  your 
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first  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  I  remem- 
ber it  well.  I  have  mentioned  on  the  occasions 
of  your  visits  since  I  have  been  President 
what  President  Eisenhower  thought  of  you 
at  that  time.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  15  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  very 
young  king — you  still  are  a  very  young  king, 
but  very  mature  and  very  wise  because  of 
the  years  you  have  been  a  king,  a  king  all  of 
your  adult  life,  but  you  were  only  23  then 
— and  I  remember  that  President  Eisen- 
hower afterward  told  me — and  he  has  been 
known  to  be  a  very  good  judge  of  men — he 
told  me  that  he  was  enormously  impressed 
with  what  he  called  the  quiet  inner  strength 
that  the  King  of  Jordan  had.  Little  did  he 
know  or  did  we  know  at  that  time  how  often 
that  inner  strength  would  be  called  upon  to 
save  this  country.  And  I  know,  however,  that 
before  his  death  he  saw  that  evaluation  vin- 
dicated. 

I  have  seen  it  vindicated,  and  I  can  say 
tonight,  looking  through  the  pages  of  history, 
since  you  have  been  King  of  this  country  that 
but  for  the  strong  courageous  leadership  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Jordan  this  country 
would  not  be  in  existence  today  and  we  in 
the  free  world  are  all  proud  and  respectful  of 
the  leadership  you  have  given.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  in  our  friendship  with 
Jordan — it  is  one  that  does  not  just  begin 
now — it  is  one  that  goes  back  to  the  time 
that  Jordan  became  the  state  that  it  presently 
is.  It  is  one  that  has  continued  throughout 
the  period  of  your  reign  as  king,  and  it  is  one 
I  can  assure  you,  Your  Majesty,  that  will 
continue  now  and  in  the  future. 

Because  as  we  travel  abroad  in  these  years 
and  make  what  we  hope  will  be  new  friends, 
new  friends,  for  example,  in  mainland  China, 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Soviet  Union, 
and  new  friends  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  Mideast,  let  us  always  remember  that  we 
do  not  forget  our  old  friends.  We  remember 
that  the  friendship  that  has  bound  us  to- 
gether has  served  us  both  well,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  that  friendship  will  always  con- 
tinue as  long  as  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  kind  of  discussions  that  have  char- 
acterized our  relationships  since  I  have  held 


this  office  and  I  am  sure  will  characterize 
them,  whoever  may  be  the  President  in  the 
years  to  come,  when  I  trust  you  will  still  be 
the  King  of  this  country. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  journey  that  we 
have  taken,  and  Your  Majesty,  you  have 
very  properly  and,  I  may  say,  in  very  good 
grace  have  mentioned  some  difficult  problems 
that  remain  unsolved,  and  I  wish  this  eve- 
ning that  I  could  have  brought  with  me  a 
briefcase  full  of  solutions  and  I  could  have 
laid  them  out  on  this  table,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  my  heart  that  I  want  more, 
nothing  that  the  American  people  want  more, 
than  a  solution  to  these  problems  that  not 
only  have  brought  war  four  times  to  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world  in  the  last  30 
years  but  also  these  problems  which  have 
divided  the  United  States  from  many  of  its 
traditional  friends  in  what  is  called  the  Arab 
world. 

And  so,  while  I  cannot  tonight — and  will 
not  be  able  tomorrow  in  the  meetings  that  we 
will  have  to  discuss  these  situations  in  more 
detail — offer  solutions  at  this  time,  I  can  tell 
you  that  just  as  you  said,  in  every  conversa- 
tion that  I  have  had,  the  problems  that  you 
have  raised  have  been  discussed  with  me  and 
in  great  detail,  the  problems  of  the  Pales- 
tinians, the  problem  of  Jerusalem,  the  prob- 
lems of  borders,  the  problems  that  we  could 
go  on  and  list  perhaps  at  even  greater  length. 

But  the  fact  that  all  of  these  problems  do 
not  have  solutions  at  this  time  is  no  cause  for 
despair.  What  would  be  cause  for  despair 
would  be  if  the  peoples  in  these  nations  and 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  in  this  area  were 
to  go  back  to  the  old  ways,  and  the  old  way 
was  to  dig  in,  freeze  into  place,  and  wait  for 
another  conflict  to  break  loose. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  last  25  years 
or  30  years  have  proved,  and  that  is  that 
another  war  will  not  solve  the  problems  to 
which  you  have  referred.  That  has  been  tried 
and  it  has  not  succeeded;  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  who  tried,  where  or  why  or  how 
the  fault  might  have  been,  but  war  is  not  a 
solution  and  cannot  be  a  solution  to  problems 
as  intricate  as  this,  not  at  this  period  in  the 
history  of  this  area. 
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And  that  is  why  we  feel  on  our  part,  and 
I  know,  Your  Majesty,  from  our  discussions, 
that  you  share  this  view,  that  we  must  try 
another  way :  we  must  try  the  path  of  peace. 

You  have  urged  this  upon  me  from  the 
time  you  first  called  upon  me  as  President 
back  in  1969,  and  the  United  States,  I  must 
say,  has  not  played  a  decisive,  and  in  some 
cases  has  not  played  an  effective,  role  in  the 
Mideast  in  attempting  to  move  on  the  path 
of  solving  these  problems  through  peaceful 
means. 

But  the  new  element  that  has  been  added, 
the  new  element  that  has  been  symbolized  by 
this  journey  which  you  have  referred  to,  the 
new  element  that  certainly  was  not  only 
symbolized  but  showed  actual  results  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  long  negotiations  which  were 
undertaken  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  the 
Mideastern  area,  one  leading  to  the  disen- 
gagement on  the  Israeli-Egyptian  front  and 
another  on  the  Syrian-Israeli  front,  the  one 
new  element  is  that  the  United  States  now 
has  made  a  decision  that  we  will  undertake 
not  to  impose  a  settlement,  because  we  are 
not  the  best  ones,  from  the  outside — no  one 
from  the  outside  knows  what  is  best  as  far  as 
a  settlement  is  concerned.  But  we  will  under- 
take, where  the  nations  in  the  area — and  this 
seems  to  be  the  case  at  this  time — where  the 
nations  in  the  area  want  us  to,  we  will  under- 
take to  use  our  influence  and  use  it  effectively 
to  bring  leaders  of  nations  who  have  dis- 
agreements on  such  critical  issues  as  you 
have  discussed  tonight,  bring  them  together 
and  try  to  find  fair  and  just  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

And  so  tonight,  I  do  not  tell  you  where 
this  journey  will  end.  I  cannot  tell  you  when 
it  will  end.  The  important  thing  is  that  it 
has  begun. 

You  said  earlier,  Your  Majesty,  that  this 
was  the  last  stop.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the 
last  stop  on  this  trip,  but  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey  for  peace,  because 
what  we  have  found  is  that  despite  the  im- 
portant first  steps  that  we  have  taken,  they 
are  only  a  beginning.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  this  trip  is  simply  another  step — a 
step  in  which  understanding  has  been  created 


where  there  was  misunderstanding  before, 
where  new  relations  have  been  created  where 
there  were  no  relations  before,  and  where  an 
American  presence,  where  it  is  desired  by 
both  parties  concerned,  or  all  parties  con- 
cerned, is  there  to  be  used  and  used  effec- 
tively. 

And  so  as  I  look  to  the  future,  I  would  say 
this  is  no  time  to  be  certainly  Pollyannaish 
about  what  the  future  may  be.  These  prob- 
lems are  difficult.  The  divisions  are  deep, 
and  some  of  them  go  back  over  many,  many 
years.  But  also  this  is  a  time  when  there  can 
and  must  and  should  be  hope,  hope  because 
of  this  new  element  that  has  been  brought 
into  it.  Not  simply  because  it  is  the  United 
States,  but  because  our  particular  role  in  the 
world  at  this  time  in  the  world's  history  is 
one  that  I  think  we  have  demonstrated  is  a 
peacemaker  role,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Eu- 
rope or  anywhere  else. 

To  me,  the  greatest  challenge  to  American 
foreign  policy — even  greater  than  ending  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam  in  an  honorable  way,  which 
was  essential  for  our  further  foreign  policy 
successes,  even  greater  than  the  challenge 
that  was  confronted  when  we  had  the  open- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  those  who  led  over  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  even  greater 
than  opening  a  new  dialogue  with  those  who 
led  the  great  superpower  the  Soviet  Union — 
is  this  very  complex  and  difficult  problem 
which  we  find  here  in  the  Mideast,  because 
it  is  not  one  nation,  it  is  several.  It  is  not  one 
single  problem,  there  are  several. 

And  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  the  people,  among  the  leaders,  among 
the  nations,  and  so  many  of  these  problems. 
And  it  is  this  reason,  therefore,  Your  Majes- 
ty, that  I  do  not  talk  tonight  simply  with  that 
easy  optimism  that  will  lull  everyone  to  a 
false  sense  of  security  but  that  I  do  talk  with 
a  confidence  based  on  what  I  think  are  some 
new  developments  that  have  reason  to  give 
us  hope. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  on  our  part 
will  do  all  that  we  can  to  keep  the  momentum 
going,   because   it   must   continue   until   we 
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come  to  what  we  might  term  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  the  end  will  not  be  reached  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  just  and  durable 
peace,  one  that  will  last,  has  been  established 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Your  Majesty,  let  me  say  that  I 
look  forward  to  our  talks  tomorrow.  This  is 
a  small  nation,  but  it  is  headed,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  by  a  very  courageous  leader  and  also, 
I  have  learned,  by  a  very  wise  leader.  Your 
Majesty  has  proved  to  be,  in  every  talk  I  have 
had  with  him,  one  who  is  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  those  who  oppose  him,  one 
who  understands  the  issues  of  the  whole 
area,  one  who  is  fair,  one  who  sees  things 
not  simply  from  one  side  but  from  the  other 
side  as  well. 

Sometimes  the  word  "moderate"  is  used, 
and  it  is  used  in  a  condemning  way,  but  I 
would  say  it  is  this  kind  of  responsible  leader- 
ship— strong,  responsible,  call  it  moderate  if 
you  want — that  is  going  to  lead  to  that  peace 
that  both  of  our  nations  and  all  the  nations 
in  this  area  seek. 

And  so  with  that,  I  know  that  .all  of  you 
will  want  to  join  me  in  responding  to  the 
toast  which  has  been  given  by  His  Majesty 
by  speaking  first  of  the  traditional  Jorda- 
nian-American friendship,  which  was  strong 
already  and  will  be  even  stronger  after  our 
meetings,  and  speaking  second  of  the  new 
relationship  of  friendship  which  has  been 
established  between  the  United  States  and 
what  is  called  the  Arab  world,  although  that 
is  a  statement  that  perhaps  oversimplifies  a 
more  complex  area  than  that.  But  there  is  a 
new  relationship  and  a  good  and  positive  one 
that  has  developed  with  Egypt  and  with 
Syria  that  was  not  there  before. 

And  finally,  and  above  all,  to  a  man  who 
has  had  the  vision  from  the  time  he  was  a 
very  young  king,  a  man  who  has  kept  that 
vision  even  when,  in  the  year  1970,  it  seemed 
that  his  whole  world,  his  whole  nation,  was 
coming  down  around  him,  a  man  who  had  the 
vision  of  a  permanent  and  just  peace  in  the 
Mideast.  I  know  that  we  would  want  to  raise 
our  glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  to  the  Queen. 


DEPARTURE,  AMMAN,  JUNE   18 

White  House  press  release  (Amman)  dated  June  18 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Your  Majesty :  Over  the  past  27  years  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  in  no  country 
in  the  world  have  we  received  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  warmer  reception,  more  friendly 
reception,  than  we  have  received  in  Jordan. 

We  can  also  say  that  as  we  have  traveled 
through  the  countries  of  the  Mideast,  we 
have  been  enormously  impressed  by  the  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  country  we  repre- 
sent, the  United  States  of  America.  And  the 
reason  that  that  respect  and  affection  exists, 
I  believe,  is  because  the  people  that  we  saw, 
both  the  leaders  and  people,  recognize  that 
we  represented  a  nation  that  was  dedicated  to 
peace.  They  recognized  that  the  journey  we 
were  taking  to  their  countries  was  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  if  there  is  one  fact 
that  stands  out  after  traveling  through  these 
countries  that  we  have  visited,  it  is  this: 
The  leaders  of  the  nations  that  we  visited, 
like  yourself,  Your  Majesty,  are  dedicated  to 
finding  a  way  to  peace,  and  just  as  important, 
the  people  that  we  saw — and  we  saw  literally 
millions  of  people  in  five  nations — are  dedi- 
cated to  peace. 

They  are  dedicated  to  peace  because  they 
have  seen  that  war  solves  no  problems.  Four 
wars  in  30  years  have  brought  nothing  but 
hatred,  distrust,  and  then  more  war.  And 
now  it  is  time  to  try  a  different  way,  a  way 
that  is  sometimes  more  difficult,  difficult  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  statesmen,  to  wage 
than  to  wage  war,  and  that  is  to  try  the 
way  of  peace,  and  we  are  embarked  on  that 
path. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  will  play  an  active  role  to  the  extent  that 
the  nations  in  this  area  want  us  to  play  an 
active  role,  and  we  have  found  in  our  visit 
that  each  of  them  welcomes  a  U.S.  role  in 
attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  these  basic 
problems  that  exist  and  which  could  be  the 
cause  for  more  conflict.  More  important,  I 
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believe  that  as  we  conclude  this  journey  I 
can  say  that  while  the  problems  ahead  are 
still  enormously  difficult,  while  the  steps  that 
we  have  taken,  though  important  and  very 
difficult  because  they  were  the  first  steps, 
nevertheless  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
longer  journey. 

This  is  the  last  stop  on  a  very  long  trip, 
but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  much  longer 
journey,  a  journey  which,  we  trust,  in  the 
end  will  bring  us  to  the  goal  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world,  be- 
cause that  peace  will  serve  not  just  your 
country,  Your  Majesty,  not  just  the  other 
nations  who  are  your  neighbors,  but  it  will 
serve  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  desire. 

And  finally,  may  I  say  that  we,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  all  your  American  guests,  we  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  welcome  you  have 
given  us,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  return,  return  to  visit  with  you 
again.  And  we  trust  that  when  we  do  return, 
the  goal  that  both  you  and  I  have  talked 
about  for  so  many  years  that  we  have  known 
each  other,  the  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  will  have  been  achieved. 

Remarks  by  King   Hussein 

Mr.  President:  It  is  a  very  high  honor 
indeed  for  me  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  Jordan  in  these  moments  to  thank 
you,  sir,  for  visiting  with  us,  to  salute  anew 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time,  not 
only  in  terms  of  your  courage  and  wisdom 
but  particularly  in  terms  of  your  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  not  only  in  this  part 
of  the  world  but  in  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  welcome  you  to  Jordan  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Jordan  as  the  great  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  pride  has  been  enormous  over  the 
years  in  the  very  close  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  that  have  existed  be- 
tween us.  It  has  indeed  been  a  journey  for 
peace,  and  may  we  wish  you,  sir,  from  our 
hearts,  every  success  in  your  future  en- 
deavors along  the  path  of  peace. 


May  I  assure  you  that  we  will  ever  be 
proud  to  cooperate  most  closely  with  you, 
sir,  and  with  your  government,  for  the  even- 
tual establishment  of  a  just,  honorable,  and 
durable  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world  that 
could  be  our  present  for  a  better  life  and  a 
better  future  for  the  generations  that  will 
follow  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  Queen  and  for  myself  and 
on  behalf,  in  particular,  of  every  member 
of  our  Jordanian  family,  we  wish  you  con- 
tinued success,  sir,  in  your  great  mission  in 
leading  the  great  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
might  meet  again  in  Jordan.  We  hope  we  will 
be  more  fortunate  in  terms  of  a  longer  period 
of  time.  So  many  of  my  countrymen  through- 
out my  country  wish  to  show  you  our  accom- 
plishments and  have  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  feelings  toward  you. 

Let's  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  have 
another  chance.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  wel- 
come you,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  We  wish  you 
a  safe  journey  home  and  every  continued 
success,  and  God  bless  you. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  U.S.-JORDANIAN   STATEMENT 
ISSUED  AT  AMMAN   JUNE   18 

On  the  invitation  of  His  Majesty  King  Hussein, 
President  Richard  Nixon  paid  the  first  visit  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  on  June  17  and  18, 
1974. 

During  this  visit  President  Nixon  and  His  Majesty 
King  Hussein  discussed  the  full  range  of  common 
interests  which  have  long  bound  Jordan  and  the 
United  States  in  continued  close  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

The  United  States  reaffirmed  its  continued  active 
support  for  the  strength  and  progress  of  Jordan. 
The  President  explained  to  His  Majesty  in  detail 
the  proposal  he  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a  substantial  increase  in  American 
military  and  economic  assistance  for  Jordan  in  the 
coming  12  months.  The  President  expressed  his 
gratification  over  the  efforts  which  Jordan  is  making 
under  its  development  plan  to  expand  the  Jordanian 
economy,  to  give  significant  new  impetus  to  the 
development  of  Jordan's  mineral  and  other  resources 
and  production,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  its  people. 

The  President  expressed  admiration  for  His  Maj- 
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•sty's  wise  leadership  and  stated  his  view  that 
[ffective  and  steady  development  would  make  a  sub- 
itantial  contribution  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
diddle  I'.ast.  The  President  promised  a  special  effort 
>y  the  United  States  Government  to  provide  support 
n  a  variety  of  ways  for  Jordan's  development 
tfforts  and  in  this  regard  welcomed  the  recent  visit 
0  Washington  of  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince 
Hassan. 

His  Majesty  emphasized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining Jordan's  military  strength  if  economic  prog- 
ress and  development  are  to  he  assured. 

His  Majesty  expressed  the  view  that  resources 
invested  in  maintaining  the  security  and  stability 
if  the  Kingdom  are  related  to  its  economic  growth, 
For  without  order  and  peace  it  is  unrealistic  to 
ixpect  to  marshal  the  energies  and  investment  need- 
?d  for  economic  progress.  The  President  agreed  with 
His  Majesty  and  promised,  in  cooperation  with  the 
"ongress,  to  play  a  strong  role  in  maintaining 
Ionian's  military  strength. 

His  Majesty  and  the  President  agreed  that  they 
rill  continue  to  give  U.S. -Jordanian  relations  their 
uial  attention.  In  this  context,  it  was  agreed 
:hat  a  joint  Jordanian-U.S.  Commission  will  be 
established  at  a  high  level  to  oversee  and  review 
in  a  regular  basis  the  various  areas  of  cooperation 
>etween  Jordan  and  the  United  States  in  the  fields  of 
?conomic  development,  trade  and  investment,  mili- 
tary assistance  and  supply,  and  scientific,  social  and 
:ultural  affairs. 

His  Majesty  and  the  President  have  long  agreed 
an  the  importance  of  moving  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  President  discussed  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  this  regard  since  His 
Majesty's  visit  to  Washington  in  March  of  this 
year.  His  Majesty  expressed  Jordan's  support  for 
the  very  significant  diplomatic  efforts  which  the 
United  States  has  made  to  help  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  His  Majesty  and  the  President  discussed 
the  strategy  of  future  efforts  to  achieve  peace,  and 
the  President  promised  the  active  support  of  the 
United  States  for  agreement  between  Jordan  and 
Israel  on  concrete  steps  toward  the  just  and  durable 
peace  called  for  in  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  338  of  October  22,  1973. 

The  President  has  invited  His  Majesty  to  pay  a 
risk  to  Washington  at  an  early  date.  The  purpose 
of  the  visit  will  be  to  hold  further  talks  on  the 
strategy  of  future  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  338.  Further  discussions  of  the  details 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Commission  will 
ilso  be  held.  His  Majesty  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  the  date  of  the  visit  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

The  President  expressed  his  gratitude  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Xixon  for  the  warm  hospitality  extended  by 
His  Majesty,  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alia  and  by  the 
Jordanian  people. 


THE   VISIT   TO   PORTUGAL 


ARRIVAL,   LAJES  FIELD,   THE  AZORES,   JUNE   18 


White  House  press  release  (Lajes)  dated  June  18 

Remarks   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  President :  I  am  very  pleased  that  our 
first  stop  after  returning  from  the  Mideast 
is  in  this  friendly  country  of  Portugal,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  first  opportunity  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  our  mutual  rela- 
tions between  two  countries  that  have  such 
a  close,  friendly  relationship. 


Remarks   by   President   Spinola  "' 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  chief  of  state  I  meet 
after  the  events  of  the  25th  of  April. 

President  Nixon:  I  am  very  honored. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS,  LAJES  FIELD,  JUNE  19'! 

Remarks   by   President   Spinola 

I  can  state  that  the  working  session  that 
has  just  been  completed  between  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Portugal  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  cor- 
diality in  which  the  positions  of  the  two 
countries  regarding  the  present  situation 
were  very  clearly  stated. 

A  very  important  factor  underlying  the 
success  of  these  talks  was  a  total  identity  in 
the  thinking  regarding  a  staunch  defense  of 
peace,  the  respect  for  the  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  the  hallowed  principles  that  under- 
lie the  right  to  self-determination  of  peoples 
which  is  expressed  in  the  free  will  of  those 
peoples  regarding  the  choice  of  their  destiny. 

There  was  also  an  exchange  of  views  re- 
garding the  needs  of  Portugal  in  the  areas  of 
cooperation  as  well  as  technical,  economic, 


B  President  Spinola  spoke  in  Portuguese  on  both 
occasions. 

"  Made  following  a  meeting  between  President 
Nixon  and  President  Spinola  (White  House  press 
release,  Lajes,  dated  June  19). 
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and  financial  support  which  would  enable 
Portugal  to  be  economically  on  a  par  with 
the  other  countries  in  Europe. 

Remarks  by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  President:  As  you  have  stated,  we 
have  just  had  a  very  constructive  exchange 
of  views  with  regard  to  mutual  problems 
that  our  two  countries  face. 

In  coming  to  Portugal,  I  feel  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  a  new 
friend  and  also  to  review  an  old  friendship, 
the  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

A  great  challenge  faces  the  President  and 
his  government  at  this  time.  I  think  that 
challenge  can  best  be  described  by  some  sym- 
bolism :  a  very  strong  wind  is  blowing  across 
these  islands  today,  and  the  winds  of  politi- 
cal change  have  never  blown  stronger  all 
over  the  world  than  they  are  today. 

What  we  must  all  understand  is  that 
change  by  itself,  however,  is  not  something 
that  is  necessarily  good.  Change  that  sweeps 
away  what  was  obsolete  and  what  may  have 
been  wrong  in  the  past  is  of  course  what  we 
consider  beneficial.  But  then  new  institutions 
must  be  created,  and  that  is  often  the  most 
difficult  problem  involved  when  these  changes 
occur — not  the  sweeping  away  of  what  was 
bad  in  the  past,  but  the  building  of  something 
new  to  take  its  place. 

President  Spinola  is  one  of  those  rare  lead- 
ers who  recognizes  this  problem  and  this 
challenge.  And  I  have  assured  him  that  he 
will  have  not  only  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  but,  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  able,  our  support  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge.  Because  an  independent, 
free,  prosperous  Portugal  is  vital  not  only  to 
the  Atlantic  alliance  but  vital  also  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Portugal. 

And  I  can  assure  all  of  those  who  are  in 
this  country  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  good  friend  and  a  trusted  ally 
of  Portugal  and  that  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  President  Spinola  toward  the 
great  goals  he  has  set  for  his  government. 

And  Mr.  President,  finally,  I  want  to  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  all  the  American  party  our 


deep  appreciation  of  the  warm  hospitalitj 
that  you  and  others  from  your  governmem 
have  extended  to  us  as  we  have  stopped  her< 
after  a  very  long  and  arduous  trip  to  th< 
Mideast. 


STATEMENT   ISSUED   BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  DEPARTURE,  LAJES,  JUNE  19 

White  House  press  release  (Lajes)  dated  June  19 

I  am  delighted  that  our  trip  to  the  Middl 
East  has  given  us  the  unexpected  but  ver; 
welcomed  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  friend 
ship  with  President  Spinola  and  to  renew  ai 
old  friendship  with  the  nation  he  represents 

Although  our  talks  this  morning  wen 
brief,  President  Spinola  and  I  were  able  ti 
review  all  of  the  major  issues  affecting  rela 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Portuga 
and  to  touch  upon  many  larger  issues  as  well 
A  major  topic  of  our  discussion  was  thi 
importance  that  the  United  States  attache 
to  Portugal's  contribution  to  NATO  and  t< 
Western  security.  In  addition,  I  was  please* 
that  in  our  meeting  President  Spinola  toll 
us  in  the  most  convincing  terms  of  the  de 
sires  of  Portugal  for  even  stronger  and  close: 
ties  with  the  United  States.  We  welcome  he 
friendship,  just  as  we  welcome  the  friend 
ship  of  all  other  nations. 

This  meeting  has  also  served  as  a  valuabl 
reminder  that  the  challenges  of  peace  are  no 
isolated  to  any  single  area  of  the  world.  1 
truly  effective  structure  of  peace  must  em 
brace  every  area  of  the  world,  convincini 
every  nation  that  its  dreams  can  only  b 
realized  in  peace  and  not  in  war. 

For  the  last  six  days  we  have  been  pre 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  the  Middl 
East.  I  outlined  to  President  Spinola  th 
results  of  the  trip  we  are  now  concludini 
and  emphasized  our  irreversible  commitmen 
to  continuing  an  active,  constructive  rol 
there. 

But  now,  as  we  return  to  the  Unitei 
States,  we  will  refocus  our  attention  on  tw> 
other  crucial  areas  of  the  world :  Europe  am 
the  Soviet  Union.  Next  week  I  will  travel  I 
Brussels  for  meetings  with  heads  of  stat 
from  the  NATO  alliance.    I  will  then  go  oi 
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to  Moscow  for  our  third  summit  meeting 
with  Soviet  leaders.  Both  of  these  visits  are 
an  essential  part  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
reduce  tensions  around  the  world  and  to 
solve  problems  through  negotiation,  not  con- 
frontation. 

To  President  Spinola  and  to  the  people  of 
Portugal,  we  extend  our  grateful  thanks  for 
our  present  and  fruitful  visit  to  the  Azores, 
and  we  pledge  our  continuing  friendship  in 
the  future. 


ARRIVAL,   WASHINGTON,  JUNE    19 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  24 

Remarks  by  Vice   President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon:  It  is  a  great 
privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  welcoming  both  of  you  back  on 
a  very  successful  peace  mission  which  you 
have  accomplished  with  great  dignity  and 
distinction.  When  you  left  a  few  days  ago, 
there  was  some  apprehension  in  some  quar- 
ters that  this  vitally  important  mission  might 
not  achieve  the  objectives  that  we  all  hope 
for,  but  I  think,  as  we  have  followed  your 
journeys  in  five  countries,  we  have  seen  that 
the  actions  taken  by  you  have  cemented  the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  during  his  negotiations. 

The  welcome  given  to  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
in  five  countries  is  a  tribute  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  I  think  to  the 
American  people. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege, 
Mr.  President,  to  welcome  you  back  on  a 
number  of  peace  missions  that  you  under- 
took. I  was  in  the  group  that  welcomed  you 
when  you  came  back  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1972,  when  you  came  back  from  that  his- 
toric mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  each  and  every  case,  there  have 
been  solid  achievements  leading  us  and  the 
world  down  the  road  of  peace. 

Of  course  it  has  been  wonderful  to  see, 
as  we  did,  Mrs.  Nixon,  not  only  on  this  trip 
but  other  trips,  where  she  actually  charmed 
and  captivated  the  people  of  all  countries. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 


Mrs.  Nixon  could  now  be  called  the  First 
Lady  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  about  10  days  ago,  I  was 
here  with  many  others  to  wish  you  Godspeed. 
Our  prayers  were  with  you  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  now  to  quote 
from  that  Biblical  injunction,  "Blessed  is 
the  peacemaker." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  know 
that  the  road  to  peace  is  long  and  very,  very 
difficult,  but  the  American  people  historically 
have  stood  tall  and  strong  as  they  met  the 
conflicts  on  the  battlefield.  I  am  just  as  con- 
fident, Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
people  will  stand  tall  and  strong  as  they  now 
move  forward  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  the 
peace  that  you  have  worked  so  strenuously 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for,  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East  but  in  Europe  and  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  American  people  will  be  united. 
They  will  be  tall,  and  they  will  back  you,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  in  seeking  the  peace 
that  is  sought  by  all. 

There  is  an  Arabic  saying  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this,  and  I  hope  I  can  quote  it 
correctly:  "May  Allah  make  the  end  better 
than  the  beginning." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  welcome  here  is 
indicative  of  the  attitude  that  the  American 
people  have  in  all  50  states.  They  appreciate 
your  accomplishments,  they  appreciate  what 
you  have  done  for  America,  and  they  are 
grateful  for  the  foundation  that  you  have 
laid  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  We  welcome  you  back  and  are  glad 
you  are  here. 


Remarks  by   President  Nixon 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  all  of  you  who  have  been  so  very 
kind  to  come  out  and  welcome  us  back  after 
our  trip  to  the  Mideast :  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  over  the  past  nine  days  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  five  countries  of  the  Mideast,  as  well  as 
the  President  of  Portugal  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria. 

As  I  have  said,  this  trip  now  comes  to  an 
end,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
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longer  journey,  a  journey  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult, a  journey  that  has  many  pitfalls,  po- 
tentially, in  it,  but  one  that  is  worth  taking, 
a  journey  on  which  we  are  embarked  and 
on  which  we  will  continue,  a  journey  toward 
a  lasting  peace  not  only  in  the  Mideast  but 
all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  with  regard  to  the 
trip  itself,  at  this  point  in  our  relations  with 
the  nations  in  that  area,  some  observations 
I  think  can  be  made. 

I  have  over  the  past  21  years  visited  that 
area  on  several  occasions,  and  I  would  say 
that  a  profound  and,  I  believe,  lasting  change 
has  taken  place  in  these  respects:  First, 
where  there  was  no  hope  for  peace,  there  is 
now  hope.  Second,  where  there  was  hostility 
for  America  in  many  parts  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  there  is  now  friendship.  Third, 
while  we  did  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
new  friends  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  we  were 
able  to  reassure  old  friends  in  Israel  and  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  in  Jordan. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to,  of  course,  is  not 
that  we  have  instant  peace  as  a  result  of  one 
series  of  negotiations  or  just  one  very  long 
trip,  but  what  it  does  mean  is  that  we  are 
on  the  way,  and  it  does  mean,  too,  that  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  stay  the  course — 
as  the  Vice  President  has  indicated,  to  stand 
tall  until  we  reach  our  goal. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  those  television  clips  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  saw  of  literally  millions  of  people  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  Damascus  and  in 
Jidda,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Amman,  millions 
of  people  welcoming  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  wife. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  it  really 
meant  was  not  a  welcome  in  a  personal  sense, 
but  it  meant  something  far  more  significant. 
It  meant  very  simply  that  millions  of  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world  who  have  known 


nothing  but  poverty  and  war  for  the  last  30 
years  desperately  want  peace  and  they  want 
progress.  They  believe  that  America  wants 
peace  and  progress  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  them,  too.  They  believe  that  we  will  help 
in  achieving  peace  and  progress  without  ex- 
acting the  price  of  domination  over  them. 
In  other  words,  what  those  people  were  say- 
ing to  us,  and  what  we  convey  to  you,  our 
fellow  Americans  all  over  this  great  nation, 
is  that  for  millions  and  millions  of  people  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  there  is  trust  for 
America,  there  is  respect  for  America,  and 
really  some  very  strong  affection  for  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  say,  as  we  conclude  this  part  of 
this  very  long  journey,  we  must  not  let  these 
people  down.  We  must  help,  because  America 
must  play  and  will  play  the  crucial  role  in 
continuing  the  progress  toward  peace  and 
continuing  also  to  build  on  the  foundations 
of  these  new  relationships  with  nations 
where  those  relationships  have  been  broken 
in  times  past. 

Waging  peace  is,  in  fact,  more  difficult 
than  waging  war  because  it  is  more  complex 
— the  goal  sometimes  one  loses  sight  of  as 
he  becomes  involved  in  the  tactics  that  are 
necessary  to  achieve  that  goal.  But  while 
waging  peace  is  more  difficult  than  waging 
war,  I  think,  as  all  of  us  realize,  the  rewards 
are  infinitely  greater,  and  I  think  on  this  day 
that  every  American  can  be  proud  that  his 
country,  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  I 
would  say  in  most  of  the  world,  is  trusted  as 
a  nation  which  first  has  the  responsibility  to 
lead  toward  achieving  the  great  goal  of  prog- 
ress and  peace  for  all  peoples,  but  also  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
backing  away  from  that  responsibility. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  hopes,  of  the  trust, 
of  millions  of  people  that  most  of  us  will 
never  meet.    This  is  a  great  goal. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  June  17  at  Jerusalem 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  nexus  con- 
it  rence  held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  Jeru- 
salem on  June  17  before  Jlis  departure  to 
attend  a  North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting  at  Ottawa. 

Press  release  2")2  dated  June  18 

Secretary  Kissinger:  So  many  of  you  lis- 
tening to  Ron's  [Ronald  L.  Zeigler,  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  Press  Secretary]  brief- 
ings have  gotten  the  idea  that  I  had  left  the 
trip  that  it  was  felt  useful  on  this  last  day 
for  me  to  answer  some  questions.  And  Ron 
agreed,  provided  I  didn't  make  an  opening 
statement.  [Laughter.]  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  it  has  been  almost  a  week 
since  you  made  your  statement  about  resign- 
ing unless  your  integrity  ivas  restored.  Do 
you  feel  any  better  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  answer  this 
question,  but  then  I  won't  answer  any  other 
questions  on  that  subject.  We  will  keep  it 
there.  I  stick  by  what  I  said  a  week  ago, 
and  now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  in  the  morning  papers 
that  President  Nixon  has  instructed  you  to 
get  in  touch  with  Palestinian  leaders  in  the 
near  future.  Do  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  basis  to 
this  report. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  certain  are  the 
technicians  and  the  scientists  that  informa- 
tion given  to  Egypt  cannot  be  used  to  manu- 
facture a  bomb? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  this  agreement  into  some  sort  of 
a  perspective.  We  have  agreements  on  nu- 
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clear  reactors,  I  believe,  with  28  other  coun- 
tries. You  can  check  the  exact  number.  The 
issue  of  diversion  has  never  been  raised  in 
the  face  of  our  safeguards  except  in  the  last 
month  because  of  the  India  nuclear  explosion. 
The  India  nuclear  explosion  occurred  with 
material  that  was  diverted  not  from  an 
American  reactor  under  American  safe- 
guards but  from  a  Canadian  reactor  that  did 
not  have  appropriate  safeguards. 

We  have  always  been  confident  that  the 
safeguard  agreements  upon  which  we  have 
insisted  and  on  which  we  shall  insist  in  this 
particular  case  are  adequate  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  for  military 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  we  will  review  these 
safeguards  in  the  negotiations  that  have  to 
take  place  with  Egypt  or  with  any  other 
government  with  which  we  will  negotiate  a 
similar  agreement  to  make  doubly  sure  that 
there  aren't  any  loopholes  in  it. 

This  reactor  will  take  from  six  to  eight 
years  to  build  and  in  that  period  will  of 
course  provide  an  incentive  to  concentrate  on, 
among  others,  economic  development  rather 
than  on  military  purposes — a  period  of  time 
within  which  we  believe  that  the  turn  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  finally  ac- 
complished. 

Q.  Are  the  Israeli  officials  that  you  have 
made  this  explanation  to  satisfied  with  it? 
Are  they  confident  as  you  are  that  there  will 
be  no  diversion  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Needless  to  say,  for 
a  country  that  has  lived  as  precariously  as 
Israel,  anything  with  even  a  vague  potential 
for  affecting  the  military  situation  is  a 
source  of  some  concern.  I  believe,  however, 
that  those  Israeli  officials  with  whom  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  and  with  whom  the 
President  has   had   an  opportunity  to  talk 
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realize  that  there  is  no  danger  of  military 
diversion,  that  they  are  reassured,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  whole  matter  is  going  to  blow 
over  very  quickly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  there  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  any  degree  of  detail  between  you 
or  the  President  and  the  Israelis  on  the  prob- 
lem of  withdrawal  from  the  1967  territories 
that  were  seized  by  the  Israelis,  and  what  is 
their  reaction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  has  been  no 
discussion  in  the  talks  between  the  President 
and  the  Israelis  on  this  trip,  and  for  that 
matter  between  myself  and  the  Israelis  on 
any  previous  trip,  of  a  specific  line  to  which 
Israel  should  withdraw  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations. 

We  have  deliberately  adopted  a  step-by- 
step  approach  in  which  the  United  States  did 
not  put  forward  any  precise  idea  but,  rather, 
permitted  the  parties  to  crystallize  their  own 
thinking,  and  only  when  that  had  occurred 
has  the  United  States  put  forward  specifics. 
Those  who  were  on  trips  with  me  know  that 
we  spent  sometimes  agonizing  weeks  letting 
the  parties  crystallize  their  own  thinking 
before  we  emerged  with  something  called  the 
U.S.  proposal  to  bridge  gaps  that  had  already 
become  very  narrow. 

So  the  United  States  has  not  talked  to 
Israel  either  on  this  trip  or  on  my  previous 
trips  about  any  particular  line  but  only  about 
the  general  process  of  withdrawal  that  will 
be  part  of  a  negotiation,  to  which  Israel  has 
of  course  always  agreed. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  two  questio?is: 
The  first  one  is,  will  the  U.S.  and  the  Israeli 
Governments  formally  reach  some  form  of 
long-term  military  aid  agreement  today? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course  I  shouldn't 
anticipate  what  may  be  in  the  joint  state- 
ment that  is  still  under  discussion  and,  in 
fact,  which  I  will  have  to  be  discussing  right 
after  the  press  conference.  However,  enough 
has  been  said  publicly  by  senior  officials 
about  the  agreement  in  principle  by  the 
United  States  to  look  at  the  military  needs 
of  Israel  on  a  longer  term  basis  that  I  don't 


think  you  would  go  overboard  to  speculate 
that  we  would  agree  to  this. 

Q.  How  much?  A  million  and  a  half  w 
year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  either  specific  figures  or  about  a 
specific  time.  We  are  talking  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  will  the  next  ste% 
be  in  the  Middle  East  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  you  re-< 
member  that  in  Egypt  President  Sadat 
pointed  out  that  there  were  some  further 
exchanges  needed  between  the  various  Arab 
countries  before  the  Arab  countries  could 
decide  which  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
next  step.  What  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  do  is  to  exchange  informally  ideas 
with  all  of  the  parties  to  see  which  course 
will  crystallize,  and  that,  in  turn,  will  require 
that  there  are  some  prior  discussions  among 
the  Arab  countries. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
concerned,  we  expect  to  see  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  United  States  next  month 
and  the  Prime  Minister  at  an  early  date.  And 
we  will  then  discuss  a  common  approach  to 
the  negotiation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  President  Asad  def- 
initely agreed  to  attend  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  whether 
that  question  has  ever  been  formally  put  t( 
him  this  way.  But  certainly  all  our  discus- 
sions were  within  the  framework  of  the  the- 
ory of  him  attending  the  Geneva  Conference, 
and  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  problem  about 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  atti- 
tudes or  concern  among  the  leaders  you  dis- 
cussed because  of  the  uncertainty  you  casi 
over  your  future  because  of  your  comment* 
in  Salzbitrg  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  discussed 
the  issue  with  any  of  the  leaders  with  whoir 
we  have  met,  and  I  have  not  had  that  impres- 
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sion.  Of  course,  there  is  some  hope  in  the 
State  Department.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  an  overview  of  what 
you  think  lias  happened  in  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel  in  terms  of  what  is  the  situation 
no w,  as  you  see  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think,  to  understand 
the  situation  now,  one  has  to  consider  it  in 
the  perspective  of  what  has  occurred  in  the 
six  or  seven  months  since  the  initiative — 
which  the  President's  trip  culminated — be- 
gan. When  this  initiative  began,  the  Middle 
East  was  polarized  between  the  Arab  world 
on  the  one  side  and  Israel  on  the  other,  with 
the  Arab  world  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
[and]  Israel  backed  by  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  every  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
had  the  insoluble  quality  of  a  superpower 
confrontation,  and  the  U.S.  role  was  seen  as 
that  of  simply  representing  one  of  the  sides 
in  a  dispute  which  had  been  festering  for  25 
years. 

Last  November,  there  began  a  diplomatic 
turn  in  which  the  United  States,  without  giv- 
ing up  its  traditional  friendship  and  support 
for  Israel,  at  the  same  time  began  to  move 
into  a  position  where  it  could  be  helpful  to 
all  of  the  parties  in  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  where  in  turn  the  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  began  to  reconsider  their  one- 
sided reliance  on  only  one  of  the  countries. 

This  process  leading  to  disengagement  ne- 
gotiations culminated  in  the  Presidential  trip, 
which  has  to  be  seen  on  many  levels — on  the 
one  level,  as  a  symbolic  affirmation  of  a  dra- 
matic reversal  in  the  whole  historic  evolution 
of  this  area,  at  the  same  time  as  enabling  the 
United  States  to  begin  a  relationship  with  all 
of  the  countries  in  the  area  not  based  on  the 
exigencies  of  a  particular  crisis  but  based  on 
the  long-term  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
area.  The  President's  visit  and  conversation 
in  all  of  these  countries  has  served  to  crystal- 
lize and  to  put  into  a  focus  this  direction  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  countries  in  the  area. 

And  thirdly,  it  has  enabled  the  President 
to  engage  in  preliminary  conversations,  not 
about  the  tactics  of  how  peace  should  be  made 


but  about  the  general  direction  of  the  peace 
efforts.  I  therefore  think  that  the  Middle 
East  policy,  if  we  can  stay  on  this  course — 
and  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  tricky 
and  complicated  area — could  mark  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  the  postwar  diplomatic  his- 
tory. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  your  opinion  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  how  can  the  Palestin- 
ians effectively  and  constructively  be  brought 
into  this  whole  negotiating  process  that  has 
just  been  described? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  the  most 
efficient  way  for  the  Palestinians  to  be 
brought  into  the  process  is  through  a  Jor- 
danian negotiation,  in  which  there  is  the  his- 
torical background  and  for  which  Israel  has 
always  declared  its  readiness  in  principle. 
As  for  other  steps  that  might  be  taken,  I 
think  it  is  premature  to  speculate  at  this 
point  when  there  are  other  issues,  such  as 
borders  and  territory,  that  require  more  ur- 
gent consideration. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  minutes  ago  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  on  withdrawal  from  the 
occupied  lands,  you  said  at  the  end  of  your 
response,  "to  which  Israel  has  always 
agreed."  What  is  it  on  withdrawal  that  Is- 
rael has  always  agreed  to  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Israel  has  always 
agreed  that  it  did  not  insist  on  holding  all  the 
territories  acquired  or  occupied  in  the  1967 
war.  The  dispute  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  has  concerned  to  what  precise  line 
Israel  should  withdraw.  This  is  an  issue  that 
did  not  have  to  be  faced  in  the  stages  of  ne- 
gotiations through  which  we  have  been 
going. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  really  can't  sense  very 
well  what  the  mood  or  the  style  of  the  talks 
is  with  the  President  and  these  leaders.  Could 
you  describe  a  little  bit,  involving  when  you 
are  in  the  room,  what  it  is  like  and  how  they 
approach  subjects  and  somewhat  on  the  tone 
of  what  goes  on? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President's  style 
in  negotiations  is  a  very  reflective  style ;  that 
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is  to  say,  he  does  not  go  in  there  with  10  spe- 
cific points  to  bargain  on  a  specific  agree- 
ment. He  believes  that  as  President  his  great- 
est contribution  is  to  set  a  general  direction, 
to  make  sure  the  parties  with  which  we  are 
dealing  understand  our  basic  purposes,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  others  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  the  day-to-day  negotiations.  That  is  all 
the  more  necessary,  as  in  a  six-  to  four-hour 
meeting  one  can  in  any  event  only  cover  the 
main  directions.  Therefore,  in  these  meet- 
ings the  President  always  attempts  to  make 
sure — and  in  my  view  does  so  very  effectively 
— to  put  across  to  a  leader  with  whom  he  is 
talking  what  the  general  purposes  are  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  elicits  from  them  a 
statement  of  the  directions  in  which  they 
want  to  go.  I  want  to  stress,  the  purpose  of 
this  trip  is  not  simply  to  design,  or  primarily 
to  design,  a  negotiation  process  for  the  next 
three  months  but  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing which  can  sustain  the  process  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Secondly,  in  discussing  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionships, we  attempt  to  define  what  the  long- 
term  purposes  are  that  we  and  the  country 
which  we  are  visiting  can  share,  within  the 
framework  of  which  then  the  precise  techni- 
cal arrangements  can  be  worked  out. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  there  was  an  air  of  haste 
about  the  declaration  of  principles  which  was 
issued  in  Cairo.  Can  you  tell  us  when  prep- 
arations for  that  declaration  began? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  deduce  from  the  typos  an  air  of 
haste.  The  preparation  for  the  declaration  of 
principles  began  about  10  days  ago  on  my 
last  visit  to  President  Sadat,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Syrian  disengagement  agree- 
ment ;  it  was  agreed  first  to  set  up  the  Coop- 
eration Commission  and,  secondly,  that  spe- 
cific details  of  that  commission  would  be 
spelled  out  during  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dent's visit. 

So  as  soon  as  I  returned,  preparations  be- 
gan about  spelling  out  the  details  of  that  as- 
pect of  it.  The  nuclear  part  had  been  negoti- 
ated since  April,  I  believe,  by  a  visiting  team 
of  Egyptians,  and  it  happened  to  crystallize 


at  about  the  time  of  the  Presidential  visit. 
There  was  no  long-term  design  to  make  it 
coincide  with  the  Presidential  visit.  It  just 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  Presidential 
visit,  and  it  was  therefore  included  as  part 
of  the  general  package.  The  basic  idea  had 
been  in  preparation  before  the  President  ar- 
rived. 

It  was  then  discussed  in  great  detail  by  the 
two  Presidents  and  was  reduced  into  a  con- 
crete statement  on  Thursday  night.  The  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  that  existed  was  that 
the  party  was  divided  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  and,  by  passing  the  documents 
back  and  forth  between  Alexandria  and  Cai- 
ro, a  few  lines  of  the  communique  were  in- 
advertently dropped.  Ziegler  said  he  would 
take  responsibility  for  that.  [Laughter.]  I 
sure  as  hell  won't.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  here  in  one's  conver- 
sations with  Israelis  that  there  is  a  mood 
which  presumes  that  the  Arab  strategy  right 
now  is  to  consolidate  their  position  prepara- 
tory to  the  long-range  design  of  continuing 
an  offensive  to  liquidate  the  State  of  Israel. 
On  the  basis  of  your  talks  with  the  Arabs  to 
date,  what  reassurance,  if  any,  can  you  give 
the  Israeli  popidace  that  this  is  or  is  not  in 
the  long-range  design  or  scheme  of  the  Arab 
neighbors  that  surround  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  People  who  have  lived 
for  25  years  with  the  threat  of  extinction, 
whose  neighbors  for  its  entire  history  have 
not  recognized  its  existence,  needless  to  say 
live  with  a  premonition  of  catastrophe  that 
is  not  true  of  almost  any  other  state.  There- 
fore the  sense  of  catastrophe,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  Jewish  history,  partly  as  a  result 
of  Israel's  history,  has  to  be  deep  in  the 
souls  of  everybody  here;  and  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  to  understand  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  conviction  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  existence  of  Israel, 
the  Arab  states,  even  the  more  radical  ones 
like  Syria,  are  talking  about  a  continuing 
State  of  Israel  and  that  some  of  the  Arab 
states  seem  to  have  made  a  rather  crucial 
decision  to  seek  to  work  out  modalities  of  co- 
existence with  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Now,  this  is  an  entirely  new  experience 
for  Israel,  and  it  is  also  difficult,  and  a  pain- 
ful adjustment,  for  Israel  to  see  that  the  po- 
larization that  had  been  characteristic  of  the 
area  through  most  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
with  the  United  States  totally  on  one  side 
and  the  Soviet  Union  totally  on  the  other,  is 
also  changing  to  a  more  complex  relationship. 

In  my  experience,  one  of  the  more  moving 
aspects  of  the  disengagement  negotiations 
has  been  to  see  the  transformation  of  that 
fear  into  a  sense  of  security  which  has  de- 
veloped through  the  process  that  the  Presi- 
dent initiated  last  October.  And  I  believe  that 
as  a  result  of  this  trip  and  of  the  events  that 
will  follow  this  trip,  Israel  will  understand 
that  its  long-term  security  is  more  surely 
guaranteed  by  what  is  now  going  on  and  in 
fact  it  is  the  only  way  to  assure  it. 

This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  as  one 
goes  through  particular  phases  there  may  not 
be  elements  of  uncertainty  and  even  elements 
of  pain.  But  we  will  face  them  with  a  sense 
of  partnership  and  understanding  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  our  previous  efforts. 

Q.  Can  you  comment  on  reports  this  morn- 
ing that  you  are  also  about  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment ichereby  Israel  ivill  be  given  assistance 
in  the  direction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  of  course 
difficult  for  me  to  comment  on  things  that 
will  be  in  a  joint  statement,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  we  are  prepared  to  make 
agreement  with  Israel  that  we  have  also  made 
with  Egypt. 

Q.  You  say  we  are? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  principle. 

Q.  You  mean  on  the  nuclear  plants? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Why  don't  you  wait 
until  we — I  don't  think  I  should  answer  any 
more  questions  on  what  may  or  may  not  be  in 
a  communique  that  may  or  may  not  be  pub- 
lished. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  stated  that  it  would 
be  most  desirable  if  Jordan  woidd  be  the 
spokesman  for   the  Palestinians.   However, 


both  Syria  and  Egypt  made  it  abundantly 
clear  they  regard  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO),  possibly  some  of  the 
branches,  as  a  legitimate  spokesman  for  the 
Palestinians.  Does  the  United  States  intend 
to  deal  with  the  PLO,  and  ivould  it  recognize 
them  as  tlte  legitimate  spokesmen  of  the  Pal- 
estinians if  Egypt  and  Syria  insisted  on  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  What  I  said  was 
that  this  is  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cient, way  of  doing  it.  We  consider  the  ques- 
tion now  premature.  We  will  not  make  our 
decision  based  primarily  on  what  this  or  that 
other  state  in  the  area  may  recommend. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  would  you  be  willing  to 
recommend  as  a  next  step  in  the  negotia- 
tions disengagement  talks  between  Israel  and 
Jordan ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  always  favored,  in  principle,  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Israel  is  not,  in  principle,  op- 
posed to  talks  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
The  problem  is  whether  one  can  find  some 
framework  within  which  these  talks  may 
take  place.  If  the  two  parties  agree  on  talks, 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  be 
helpful  and  to  play  a  useful  role. 


U.S. -Mexico  Science  and  Technology 
Commission  Meets  at  Washington 

Following  is  the  Record  of  Decisions  and 
Recommendations  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  Mixed  Commission  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation  issued 
on  June  7. 

Press  release  238  dated  June  7 

An  Agreement  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  signed  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
June  15,  1972  during  President  Echeverria's 
visit  to  Washington. 

On  June  4  through  6,  1974,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  United  States-Mexico  Mixed  Com- 
mission on  Science  and  Technology,  which 
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was  established  under  this  agreement,  took 
place  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing,  orienting,  and  formulating  the 
program  for  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation for  peaceful  purposes  in  areas  of 
mutual  interest. 

The  Mixed  Commission  considered  that  the 
enlarging  activity  of  cooperation  in  science 
and  technology  reflected  the  deep  and  friend- 
ly relations  which  exist  between  the  two 
countries  and  observed  with  satisfaction  and 
approval  the  spirit  of  good  faith  and  willing- 
ness to  accommodate  views  which  had  char- 
acterized this  first  meeting  of  the  Mexico- 
U.S.  Mixed  Commission  on  Science. 

Reaffirming  the  importance  of  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  in  the  development 
process,  as  expressed  at  the  Conference  of 
Tlatelolco  in  February,  1974,  both  delega- 
tions viewed  with  profound  satisfaction  the 
progress  made  in  joint  Mexico/United  States 
programs  since  the  signing  of  the  bilateral 
Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation  agree- 
ment in  June  1972  and  recommended  that 
each  government  search  for  new  areas  of  co- 
operation of  mutual  interest  and  seek  to  im- 
prove the  existing  ones  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  delegation  to  the  Mixed 
Commission  were  Lie.  Jose  S.  Gallestegui, 
Subsecretary  of  Foreign  Relations;  Lie. 
Gerardo  Bueno,  Director  General  of  the 
National  Council  of  Science  and  Technology 
(CONACYT)  ;  Lie.  Roberto  Casellas,  Min- 
ister-Counselor of  the  Mexican  Embassy  at 
Washington;  Lie.  Santiago  Meyer  Picon,  Di- 
rector General  of  International  Technical 
Cooperation,  Secretariat  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; and  Lie.  Ignacio  Villasenor,  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Mexican  Diplo- 
matic Service,  Secretariat  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  United  States  representatives  on 
the  Mixed  Commission  were  Mr.  Jack  B. 
Kubisch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs;  Mr.  Herman  Pol- 
lack, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State ;  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Owen,  Assist- 
ant   Director,    National    and    International 
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Programs,  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  ;  Ambassador  William  G.  Bowdler, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs;  and  Dr.  Bodo  Bar- 
tocha,  Head  of  the  Office  of  International 
Programs,  National  Science  Foundation. 

A  review  was  made  of  the  program  of  the 
Mexican  National  Council  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  cooperative  efforts  including  joint 
research  projects,  scientific  visits,  joint  sem- 
inars and  workshops,  and  exchange  of  infor- ] 
mation  and  documentation.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  program  the  two 
countries  had  jointly  selected  four  areas  of 
research:  (1)  Earth  Sciences;  (2)  Biological 
Sciences;  (3)  Marine  Sciences;  and  (4)  En- 
vironmental Sciences. 

During  the  second  year  (July  1,  1973  to 
June  30,  1974)  an  intensification  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  efforts  resulted  in  the 
approval  by  the  executive  agencies  of  nine 
projects  of  mutual  interest  and  of  special 
significance  for  Mexico's  priorities. 

The  Mixed  Commission  identified  the  fol- 
lowing ten  areas  of  common  interest  to  both 
countries : 

1.  Energy  Research 

2.  Meteorological  Research 

3.  Tropical  Ecology 

4.  Mineral  Resources 

5.  Marine  Resources 

6.  Demographic  Research 

7.  Tropical  Agriculture 

8.  Standards 

9.  Information  and  Documentation,  and 
10.  Geothermal  Energy 

A  wide  variety  of  scientific  disciplines  and 
scientific  and  technological  institutions  of 
both  countries  would  be  involved  in  these 
efforts. 

The  Mixed  Commission  reviewed  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  1973  when  twenty-three 
young  Mexican  technicians  received  an  aver- 
age of  six  months  training  in  the  United 
States  in  such  specialized  fields  as  electrical 
engineering,  food  technology,  desalinization, 
livestock  management,  thermonuclear  plant 
operation,  foreign  trade,  communication,  ma- 
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chine  technology,  education,  and  marine  bi- 
ology. U.S.  technicians  will  be  sent  in  1974 
for  training  in  such  fields  as  geothermal 
energy,  sociology,  and  vocational  training. 
The  depth  and  extent  of  ongoing  bilateral 
activities  in  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology by  government  institutions  of  the  two 
countries  and  by  private  institutions  and 
individuals  was  given  a  comprehensive  re- 
view. The  Mixed  Commission  took  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  public 
and  private  institutions  in  both  countries 
are  now  known  to  be  active  in  cooperative 
scientific  and  technological  projects. 

IMF  Committee  of  Twenty  Agrees 
on   Interim  Monetary  Measures 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  a  communique 
issued  on  June  13  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
final  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  Reform  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary System  and  Related  Issues.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting. 

1.  The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
on  Reform  of  the  International  Monetary 
System  and  Related  Issues  (the  Committee 
of  Twenty)  held  its  sixth  and  final  meeting 
in  Washington  on  June  12-13,  1974,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ali  Wardhana,  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  Indonesia.  Mr.  Johannes 
Witteveen,  Managing  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  took  part  in  the 
meeting  which  was  also  attended  by  Mr. 
Gamani  Corea,  Secretary-General  of  the 
UXCTAD  [United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development],  Mr.  Frederic 
Boyer  de  la  Giroday,  Director  of  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  EEC  [European  Economic 
Community],  Mr.  Rene  Larre,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  BIS  [Bank  for  International 
Settlements],  Mr.  Emile  van  Lennep,  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development], 
Mr.  Olivier  Long,  Director  General  of  the 
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GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade],  and  Sir  Denis  Rickett,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  IBRD  [International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development] . 

2.  The  Committee  concluded  its  work  on 
international  monetary  reform;  agreed  on 
a  program  of  immediate  action;  and  re- 
viewed the  major  problems  arising  from  the 
current  international  monetary  situation. 

3.  The  program  of  immediate  action  is  as 
follows : 

(a)  Establishment  of  an  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
with  an  advisory  role,  pending  establishment 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  a  Council  with  such  decision-making 
powers  as  are  conferred  on  it. 

(b)  Strengthening  of  Fund  procedures  for 
close  international  consultation  and  surveil- 
lance of  the  adjustment  process. 

(c)  Establishment  of  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

(d)  Establishment  of  a  facility  in  the 
Fund  to  assist  members  in  meeting  the  initial 
impact  of  the  increase  in  oil  import  costs. 

(e)  Provision  for  countries  to  pledge 
themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis  not  to  intro- 
duce or  intensify  trade  or  other  current  ac- 
count measures  for  balance  of  payments 
purposes  without  a  finding  by  the  Fund  that 
there  is  balance  of  payments  justification  for 
such  measures. 

(f)  Improvement  of  procedures  in  the 
Fund  for  management  of  global  liquidity. 

(g)  Further  international  study  in  the 
Fund  of  arrangements  for  gold  in  the  light 
of  the  agreed  objectives  of  reform. 

(h)  Adoption  for  an  interim  period  of  a 
method  of  valuation  of  the  SDR  [special 
drawing  right]  based  on  a  basket  of  curren- 
cies and  of  an  initial  interest  rate  on  the 
SDR  of  5  per  cent. 

(i)  Early  formulation  and  adoption  of  an 
extended  Fund  facility  under  which  develop- 
ing countries  would  receive  longer-term  bal- 
ance of  payments  finance. 

(j)  Reconsideration  by  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, simultaneously  with  the  preparation 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  draft  amendments 
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of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  of  the  possi- 
bility and  modalities  of  establishing  a  link 
between  development  assistance  and  SDR 
allocation. 

(k)  Establishment  of  a  joint  ministerial 
Committee  of  the  Fund  and  World  Bank  to 
carry  forward  the  study  of  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  real  resources  to  de- 
veloping countries  and  to  recommend  meas- 
ures. 

(1)  Preparation  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
draft  amendments  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  further  examination  by  the  Interim 
Committee  and  for  possible  recommendation 
at  an  appropriate  time  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

These  measures  are  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  statement  attached  to  this  com- 
munique.1 

4.  Members  of  the  Committee  expressed 
their  serious  concern  at  the  acceleration  of 
inflation  in  many  countries.  They  agreed  on 
the  urgent  need  for  stronger  action  to  combat 
inflation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  grave  social,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems  that  would 
otherwise  arise.  They  recognized  that,  while 
international  monetary  arrangements  can 
help  to  contain  this  problem,  the  main  re- 
sponsibility for  avoiding  inflation  rests  with 
national  governments.  They  affirmed  their 
determination  to  adopt  appropriate  fiscal, 
monetary  and  other  policies  to  this  end.  In 
the  discussion  Members  of  the  Committee 
urged  that  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions in  the  framework  of  GATT  should  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  priority. 

5.  The  Committee  noted  that,  as  a  result 
of  inflation,  the  energy  situation  and  other 
unsettled  conditions,  many  countries  are  ex- 
periencing large  current  account  deficits  that 
need  to  be  financed.  The  Committee  recog- 
nized that  sustained  cooperation  would  be 
needed  to  ensure  appropriate  financing  with- 
out endangering  the  smooth  functioning  of 
private  financial  markets  and  to  avert  the 
danger  of  adjustment  action  that  merely 
shifts  the  problem  to  other  countries.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  drawn  to  the  pressing 
difficulties  of  the  most  severely  affected  de- 
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veloping  countries.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee therefore  strongly  emphasized  their  re- 
quest to  all  countries  with  available  resources 
and  to  development  finance  institutions  to 
make  every  effort  to  increase  the  flow  of 
financial  assistance  on  concessionary  terms 
to  these  countries. 

6.  In  concluding  its  work  on  international 
monetary  reform,  the  Committee  agreed  to 
transmit  a  final  Report  on  its  work,  together 
with  an  Outline  of  Reform,  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  These  documents  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 


U.S.  Members  Named  to  Commission 
for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

President  Nixon  announced  on  May  28 
(White  House  press  release)  the  appoint- 
ments of  two  persons  to  be  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners on  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  They  are 
David  H.  Wallace,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Marine  Resources,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  Sec- 
retary, Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  is  authorized 
by  a  convention  which  entered  into  force 
July  3,  1950.  The  participating  countries 
(United  States,  Canada,  France,  Denmark, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Iceland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  United 
Kingdom,  Soviet  Union)  work  cooperatively 
in  a  conservation  management  program  cov- 
ering certain  of  the  fisheries  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Commission  de- 
velops and  coordinates  research  programs 
which  are  undertaken  by  the  individual  mem- 
ber governments,  with  results  reported  to  the 
Commission,  which  in  turn  recommends  con- 
servation measures  to  the  governments. 

The  United  States  is  authorized  three 
Commissioners.  Ronald  W.  Green,  the  third 
Commissioner,  has  served  since  May  26, 
1962. 
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lurrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

atomic  Energy 

igreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  26,  1967 
(TIAS  6306),  between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  application  of  safeguards.  Signed 
at  Vienna  June  20,  1974.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  the  agreement  of  May  22,  1974,  amending 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  on  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy  between  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  enters  into  force. 

Coffee 

igreement  amending  and  extending  the  international 
coffee  agreement  1968.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional  Coffee   Council    at   London    April    14,   1973. 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS  7809. 
Accession  deposited:  Nigeria,  May  28,  1974. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna   convention  on   consular  relations.    Done    at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Rwanda,  May  31,  1974. 

lopyright 

•rotocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  July  10,  1974. 
Accession  deposited:  Senegal,  April  9,  1974. 

hrotocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  April  10,  1974. 
Accession  deposited:  Senegal,  April  9,  1974. 

farcotic  Drugs 

*rotocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:  Cameroon,  May  30,  1974. 

Pollution 

nternational  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion from  ships,  1973,  with  protocols  and  annexes. 
Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 
Signature:  Sweden   (subject  to  ratification),  May 
31,  1974. 

'rotocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high  seas  in 
cases  of  marine  pollution  by  substances  other  than 
oil.  Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 


Signature:  Sweden   (subject  to  ratification),  May 
31,  1974. 

Postal  Matters 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  with  final 
protocol  signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964  (TIAS 
5881),  as  amended  by  additional  protocol,  general 
regulations  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol  and 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Tokyo  November 
14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1971,  except 
for  article  V  of  the  additional  protocol,  which 
entered  into  force  January  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea,  June  6,  1974. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International   convention   on   the   elimination   of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.2 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  May  30,  1974. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting  collisions   at   sea,   1972.   Done   at   London 
October  20,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  May  31,  1974. 

Telecommunications 

International     telecommunication     convention,    with 
annexes.   Done   at   Montreux   November  12,    1965. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  May  29,  1967.  TIAS  6267. 
Accession  deposited:  The  Gambia,  May  27,  1974. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in  tex- 
tiles, with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  20, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1974,  except 
for  article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  which  entered 
into  force  April  1,  1974. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ghana,  June  5,  1974;  In- 
dia, May  20,  1974;  Singapore,  May  31,  1974. 
Signature:  Austria   (subject  to  ratification),  May 
21,  1974. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  June  18,  1971,  with  respect  to  certain  provi- 
sions, July  1,  1971,  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions; for  the  United  States  July  24,  1971.  TIAS 
7144. 

Ratification  of  the   Wheat   Trade   Convention  de- 
posited: Italy,  June  26,  1974. 
Ratification  of  the  Food  Aid  Convention  deposited: 
Italy,  June  26,  1974. 
Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment)   1971.  Done  at   Washington   April   2,   1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July   1,   1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Declaration  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Nigeria,  June  20,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  joint 
pollution  contingency  plans  for  spills  of  oil  and 
other  noxious  substances.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  June  19,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1974. 

Egypt 

Arrangement  relating  to  the  assistance  by  the 
United  States  in  the  salvage  and/or  removal  from 
the  Suez  Canal  of  sunken  vessels  and  certain  other 
hazards  to  navigation.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Cairo  June  11,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June  11,  1974. 

Haiti 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  October  19 
and  November  3,  1971,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port- 
au-Prince  June  20  and  21,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June  21,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October  28, 
November  10  and  12,  1953  (TIAS  2912),  on  docu- 
mentation for  nonimmigrants  traveling  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  May  29, 
1974.   Entered  into  force  June  28,  1974. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  land  at  Camp  Wallace. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  May  20 
and  30,   1974.    Entered  into  force   May  30,   1974. 
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proposed  to  operate  East-West 
Center  in  Hawaii. 
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Theater   tour   of   Eastern    Eu- 
rope. 

Hodgson  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Japan   (biographic  data). 

Hinton  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Zaire  (biographic  data). 

Mark  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Burundi   (biographic  data). 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Brus- 
sels, June  26. 
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struction research  project. 
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ergy. 
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State-Treasury  release. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  June  24 


're*;,  release  260  dated  June  24 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  would 
>egin  with  some  observations  on  the  forth- 
coming summit  before  we  go  to  your  ques- 
ions. 

In  many  respects  the  relationship  between 
he  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is 
;he  most  crucial  toward  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries that  have  the  capability  of  a  general 
nuclear  war  and  therefore  the  only  coun- 
tries that  can  end  civilized  life  as  we  know 
it. 

Moreover,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  intersect  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  There  is  therefore 
always  a  possibility  that  misunderstandings 
may  lead  to  confrontation,  and  the  confron- 
tation could  escalate  into  conflict. 

A  principal  objective  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  has  to  be  to  make  sure  that  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  based  on  deliberate  deci- 
sions and  that  misunderstanding  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and,  secondly,  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  set  of  constructive  and,  where  pos- 
sible, cooperative  relationships  that  give  both 
sides  an  incentive  in  maintaining  the  peace. 

This  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  summit. 
The  summit  will  therefore  have  three  prin- 
cipal parts. 

One,  a  general  exchange  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Soviet  leadership  which  will 
review  the  international  situation,  try  to 
identify  areas  of  possible  disagreement,  and 
attempt  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
these  disagreements,  as  well  as  to  identify 
areas  of  possible  cooperative  action  and  work 
out  the  means  of  this  cooperation. 

Secondly,  to  deal  with  the  most  complex 


and  in  many  respects  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem of  the  modern  period,  which  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Never  before 
have  political  leaders  had  the  capacity  to 
destroy  human  life  as  a  result  of  a  unilat- 
eral decision — and  to  do  it  in  a  matter  of 
days.  Never  before  has  technology  been  so 
at  odds  with  the  human  capacity  to  compre- 
hend it.  Never  before  has  technology  devel- 
oped a  momentum  of  its  own  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
control  it. 

Our  objectives  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  arms  are  as  follows : 

— Obviously,  neither  side  should  have  a 
military  advantage  as  the  result  of  any 
agreement  that  may  be  made; 

— Secondly,  neither  side  should  be  able 
to  have  a  political  advantage  as  a  result  of 
any  agreements  that  might  be  made; 

— Thirdly,  neither  side  should  believe  that 
such  an  advantage  exists,  even  if  in  reality 
it  does  not  exist,  because  the  perception  is 
more  important  in  many  respects  than  the 
reality;  and 

— Finally,  neither  side — no  ally  nor  other 
interested  country  of  either  side — should 
have  such  a  perception. 

To  achieve  this  is  very  complicated  be- 
cause the  forces  of  both  sides  have  been 
developed  on  the  basis  of  different  principles. 
There  are  symmetries  that  were  deliberately 
designed  in  the  kind  of  forces  both  sides 
have  built,  in  the  way  they  are  based,  in  the 
technology  they  represent. 

But  for  the  United  States  not  to  make  a 
major  effort  in  this  field  is  something  that 
no  future  generation  could  possibly  under- 
stand; and  the  danger  we  see — and  that  we 
are  trying  to  prevent — is  to  keep  technology 
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from  driving  policy,  and  to  prevent  a  situ- 
ation from  arising  in  which  the  inertia  of 
technological  decisions  brings  about  a  quali- 
tative change — first,  in  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary, and  secondly,  in  the  nature  of  political 
relations. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  a  minor  decision  to 
engage  in  an  unrestricted  arms  race — not 
only  because  of  the  military  consequences  of 
such  an  arms  race  but  also  because  the 
justifications  that  would  have  to  be  made 
on  either  side  to  sustain  such  an  effort  might, 
in  time,  become  incompatible  with  a  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions  and  might  in  them- 
selves be  a  factor  introducing  confrontation. 
I  say  this  so  that  you  understand  what 
our  motivations  are,  and  of  course  we  recog- 
nize that  serious  people  will  differ  with  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  particular  schemes. 
And  of  course  any  agreement  we  would  make 
would  be  submitted  to  full  congressional 
scrutiny. 

But  this  is  the  area  of  our  concern,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  we  plan  to  have  serious, 
extensive,  and  searching  talks  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  third  area  with  which  we  will  deal 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
more  positive  structure  to  our  relationships ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  in  every  previous  summit, 
we  will  discuss  a  series  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements in  the  fields  of  economics,  scien- 
tific exchange,  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  The  purpose  of  these  agreements 
or  arrangements  or  discussions,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be,  will  be  to  draw  both  so- 
cieties into  a  more  civilized  relationship,  to 
give  each  side  a  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  orderly  and  increasingly  humane  in- 
ternational system,  and  thereby  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  summit: 
To  maintain  a  dialogue;  to  contain  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  confrontation;  and  to  create 
positive  incentives  for  a  peaceful  world. 

And  now  I  will  be  delighted  to  take  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  With  respect  to  the — /  think  it  wa 
your  second  one,  on  the  nuclear — "To  con 
tain  the  danger  of  the  nuclear  confronts 
Hon" — there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  du 
cussion,  a  good  part  of  it  uninformed, 
think,  about  what  agreements  that  you  an* 
Mr.  Dobrynin  [Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin,  Sovie 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States]  may  hav 
made  or  not,  which  went  beyond  the  '7. 
Moscow  agreement.  As  you  said  at  anothe 
point,  the  perception  of  things  is  much  mor 
important  sometimes,  psychologically,  thai 
the  "things."  Now,  I  realize  your  spokes 
man  has  denied  such  an  agreement.  Cai 
you  put  this  thing  simply,  and  bluntly,  fo\ 
us? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can  put  it  bluntly 
I  don't  think  I  can  put  it  simply.  [Laughter/ 

There  have  been  two  points  made. 

Point  1  is  that  as  a  result  of  a  secre 
agreement  between  the  administration  anc 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union  has  beer 
permitted  to  modernize  70  missiles  on  th( 
G-class  submarines  and  that  therefore  th( 
total  number  of  modern  submarine-launchec 
missiles  permitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
1,020,  and  not  950  as  the  administration 
has  publicly  stated  and  as  was  represented 
to  Congress. 

The  second  argument  is  that  the  interim 
agreement  permits  the  United  States  to  build 
710  submarine-launched  missiles  but  in  fact 
the  United  States  is  intending  to  maintain 
only  656  submarine-launched  missiles  and 
that  therefore  the  total  for  the  United  States 
is  54  less  than  has  been  represented  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  So  that  the  total 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union's  favor  is  of  124 
missiles — brought  about  as  the  result  of 
secret  agreements  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  arguments  are  totally  false  in  every 
detail.  They  have  no  merit  whatsoever,  and 
I  shall  now  explain  why. 

First,  let  me  deal  with  the  G-class  sub- 
marine. At  the  time  the  interim  agreement 
was  signed,  the  Soviet  Union  was  permitted 
a  total  of  950  modern  ballistic  missiles  on 
nuclear  submarines.    That  figure  of  950  was 
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to  be  achieved  by — or  it  could  be  achieved 
only  by — the  replacement  of  older  Soviet 
missiles  for  any  modern  missile  that  was 
deployed  on  submarines  beyond  the  figure 
of  740.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  retire  210  older  missiles  in 
order  to  reach  the  total  of  950. 

This  raised  the  issue  of  what  missiles  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  retire  in  order 
to  reach  the  permitted  total  of  950. 

The  United  States  had  an  interest  that 
the  210  missiles  that  would  be  retired  would 
be  ICBM's  [intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles]— missiles  of  a  range  of  5,000  miles 
and  of  warheads  in  the  six-megaton  range; 
that  is  to  say,  the  SS-7  and  SS-8  missiles. 

We  wanted  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  trading  in  obsolescent  missiles  that  in 
our  judgment  they  would  have  to  retire  any- 
way; namely,  the  missiles  that  are  on  the 
G-class  submarines. 

On  the  G-class  submarine,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion possesses,  we  believe,  20  operational 
ones.  Eleven  of  them  have  missiles  of  a 
range  of  700  miles,  and  nine  have  missiles 
of  a  range  of  300  miles.  No  G-class  sub- 
marine has  been  on  station  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  since  1967,  and 
no  G-class  submarine  has  been  on  station 
off  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
since  1969. 

The  G-class  submarine  is  a  diesel-powered 
submarine  that  can  stay  under  water  for 
only  two  to  three  days,  that  is  extremely 
noisy  and  therefore  extremely  vulnerable. 
And  moreover,  the  300-mile-range  missile, 
which  is,  as  I  pointed  out,  on  nine  of  these 
submarines,  can  be  fired  only  if  the  sub- 
marine surfaces — it  cannot  be  fired  from 
under  water. 

Therefore  it  seemed  to  us  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  Soviet  Union  would  main- 
tain in  its  force  a  weapon  which  it  would 
have  to  carry  4,000  miles  so  that  it  could 
fire  it  the  remaining  300  miles,  when  it  al- 
ready possessed  1,400  weapons  that  it  could 
fire  over  a  range  of  1,500  miles. 

We  wanted  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  trading  in  a  weapon  which  we  were 
certain   they  would  have  to   retire   in   any 


event  for  a  modern  weapon.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way,  we  wanted  the  Soviet  Union 
to  trade  in  ICBM's  for  the  modern  weapon. 
And  frankly,  we  considered  it  a  negotiating 
achievement  when,  in  Moscow,  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  that  the  replacement  for  the 
210  modern  submarine  missiles  could  not 
come  from  the  G-class  submarines  but  would 
have  to  come  either  from  the  ICBM's  or  from 
other  more  modern  forces  that  were  built 
after  1965. 

In  my  press  conference  on  the  night  of 
May  26  to  May  27  [1972],  I  explained  this 
provision  in  great  detail.  I  stated  specifi- 
cally— and  if  I  may  spend  a  minute  in  read- 
ing it  to  you — I  was  asked :  "How  about 
the  G-class?"   My  answer  was: 

...  If  they  are  modernized,  they  are  counted 
against  the  950  ....  They  don't  have  to  retire 
them.  They  do  have  to  retire  the  H-class  submarines 
if  they  want  to  go  up  to  950.  They  do  not  have  to 
retire  the  G-class  submarines,  but  if  they  modernize 
them  they  are  counted  against  the  950. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  had  two 
choices.  If  they  kept  the  G-class  submarine 
in  their  force,  they  had  that  option.  But 
if  they  put  a  modern  missile  on  the  old  sub- 
marine, it  would  be  counted  in  the  950.  But 
they  could  not  retire  the  obsolescent  mis- 
siles on  the  G-class  and  trade  them  in  for 
modern  missiles. 

So  this  is  what  I  said  on  May  26.  On 
June  5  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Verifica- 
tion Panel — on  which  all  agencies  were  rep- 
resented— in  which  this  provision  was  fully 
explained  and  received  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  those  present.  The  only  requirement 
that  was  made  was  to  make  sure  we  would 
tie  down  the  Soviet  Union  by  means  of  an 
interpretive  statement  to  a  provision  which 
we  considered  entirely  in  our  interest. 

On  June  15,  I  sent  the  following  guidance 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  will  now 
read  this.    It  says: 

Enclosed  for  your  use  in  the  SALT  hearings  is  the 
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interpretation  of  the  offensive  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  the  SLBM  [submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile] limitations  and  replacement  provisions.  You 
should  follow  this  guidance  in  preparing  testimony 
and  in  responding  to  questions. 

I  will  now  read  from  this  guidance : 

To  reach  950  SLBM's  on  Y-class  submarines  will 
require  the  Soviets  to  retire  H-class  launchers.  They 
will  also  have  to  retire  SS-7  and  -8  ICBM's.  They 
cannot  build  launchers  on  Y-class  boats  to  replace 
launchers  on  G-class  boats  unless  the  launchers  on 
such  boats  have  been  deployed  with  modern  SLBM's. 
G-class  boats  are  outside  the  agreement  unless  they 
are  modernized  by  equipping  them  with  modern 
SLBM  launchers.  Any  modern  SLBM  (that  is,  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missile)  operationally  de- 
ployed on  G-class  will  be  counted  within  the  950 
ceiling  and  above  the  740  baseline  must  be  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  destruction  or  dismantling 
of  SS-7's  and  -8's  or  older  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. 

It  is  obvious  our  concern  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  ICBM's  with  the  large  war- 
heads would  be  dismantled. 

This  was  the  guidance  we  gave  to  the 
bureaucracy  and  which  we  asked  them  to 
tell  congressional  committees.  This  was  also 
what  Ambassador  Smith  [Gerard  Smith, 
then  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  testified  before  the  Jackson  subcom- 
mittee in  July  1972. 

When  in  carrying  out  the  understanding 
with  the  Verification  Panel  that  we  would 
give  an  interpretive  statement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  what  I  had  already  said  in  the  press 
conference — namely,  that  G-class  boats 
would  count  only  if  modern  missiles  were 
put  on  them  or,  conversely,  that  they  could 
not  trade  in  G-class  missiles  for  modern 
launchers — when  we  handed  this  interpre- 
tive statement  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  dis- 
puted our  interpretation  and  insisted  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  trade  in  these 
obsolescent  missiles  for  new  missiles. 

And  this  led  to  a  month  of  exchanges  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  then 
seemed  to  us  that,  since  it  was  an  election 
year,  since  there  might  be  a  change  in  ad- 
ministration, and  since  there  could  be  a 
change  of  personnel  even  if  there  was  no 
change  of  administration,  that  our  succes- 
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sors  should  not  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  we  did  and  that  they  should  not 
have  to  go  through  the  record  and  recon- 
struct the  understanding.  And,  therefore, 
we  asked  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  sign  the 
interpretive  statement  that  we  had  made — 
which  I  will  now  read — and  which  is  almost 
verbatim  what  I  had  already  said  publicly 
in  the  press  conference  on  May  26,  the  night 
the  agreement  was  signed,  and  which  we 
had,  moreover,  told  every  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  our  public  position. 

Let  me  read  this  so-called  "understanding" 
which  has  been  so  much  in  the  press : 

In  clarification  of  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Protocol  to  the  Interim  Agreement  With 
Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms  signed  on  May  26,  the  United  States  under- 
stands that:  One,  the  aggregate  level  of  ballistic 
missile  launchers  on  submarines  established  by  the 
protocol  for  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  950  for 
the  USSR  and  710  for  the  United  States,  includes 
ballistic  missile  launchers  on  all  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  launchers  for  modern  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  may  be  deployed  on  diesel-powered  sub- 
marines. 

There  is  therefore  no  basis  whatever  for 
saying  that  we  authorized  the  modernization 
of  missiles  on  diesel-powered  submarines. 

Secondly,  launchers  for  older  ballistic  missiles  on 
diesel-powered  submarines  are  not  included  in  the 
above-mentioned  levels  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
used  for  purposes  of  replacement  as  defined  in  the 
protocol. 

In  other  words,  they  had  to  get  rid  of 
ICBM's. 

Three,  a  modern  ballistic  missile  on  a  submarine  is 
a  missile  of  the  type  which  is  deployed  on  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  commissioned  in  the  USSR  since 
1965. 

The  Soviet  side  has  indicated  its  agree- 
ment with  this  interpretation. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  "secret 
agreement"  is  nothing  other  than  a  state- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  what  we  had 
already  stated  publicly  on  May  26,  of  what 
we  had  told  our  bureaucracy  on  June  5,  of 
what  we  had  sent  out  in  guidance  to  every 
agency  on  June  15.  It  does  not  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  one  additional  modern 
ballistic  missile  on  submarines  above  the 
level  of  950  that  we  agreed  upon.  And  there- 
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fore  the  figure  given  publicly  and  before 
Congressional  committees  is  correct.  And 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  an  attempt 
to  tie  down  a  provision  of  the  agreement 
that  was  considered  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States,  serving  our  purposes  that 
we  insisted  on — and  on  that  the  Soviet  Union 
resisted  in  putting  into  this  form  for  six 
weeks. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  second  point — the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  again  allegedly 
as  a  result  of  a  secret  understanding,  agreed 
not  to  build  up  to  the  total  permitted  level 
of  710  submarine-launched  missiles  on  sub- 
marines. 

For  this  I  have  to  explain  the  submarine 
issue.  Before  going  to  Moscow — indeed,  be- 
fore agreeing  to  specifying  any  submarine 
levels — at  the  request  of  the  President,  I 
consulted  both  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  with  respect  to  our  building  programs. 
Both  told  me  that  they  did  not  wish  to  build 
additional  submarines,  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines, of  the  type  that  it  was  then  possible 
to  build — substantially  the  existing  Poseidon 
boats — and  that  they  preferred  to  wait  with 
the  building  of  new  submarines  until  what 
was  then  called  ULMS  [undersea  long  range 
missile  system],  and  is  now  called  Trident, 
would  be  operational — after  1977. 

Therefore  we  knew  that  wTe  had  no  inten- 
tion of  building  any  additional  submarines 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  interim 
agreement.  Nevertheless  we  put  into  the 
interim  agreement  a  provision  according  to 
which  we  could  convert  54  of  our  older 
ICBM's  to  submarine-launched  missiles.  We 
put  it  into  the  interim  agreement,  quite 
frankly,  for  the  third  and  fourth  reasons 
which  I  gave  with  respect  to  our  general 
strategic  policy — the  perception  of  other 
countries  of  the  American  position. 

We  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  to  put 
into  an  agreement  a  Soviet  right  to  convert 
old  missiles  into  submarine-launched  missiles 
without  maintaining  an  American  right  to 
convert  old  missiles  into  submarine-launched 
missiles.  And  therefore,  to  maintain  the 
formal  symmetry  of  the  agreement,  we  put 
into  the  agreement  a  right  which  we  had 


no  intention  to  exercise. 

Since  we  knew  that  upon  return  to  the 
United  States,  we  would  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  Trident — what  is  now  called  the  Tri- 
dent program — since  while  we  were  in  Mos- 
cow, there  had  been  articles  in  our  news- 
papers about  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  launch  a  big  program  for  Tri- 
dent boats,  the  President  thought  it  desir- 
able that  on  the  last  day  of  the  summit 
conference  of  1972  to  tell  the  Soviet  Union 
what  would  become  apparent  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  anyway;  namely,  that  we  had 
no  intention  of  exercising  the  conversion 
right  from  Titan  missiles  to  submarines  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  interim  agreement. 

This,  again,  did  not  change  the  total 
figures. 

We  testified  that  the  United  States  was 
entitled  to  have  1,710  missiles.  It  did  not — 
I  repeat — change  the  total  figure.  It  meant 
that  we  would  maintain  1,054  ICBM's  and 
656  submarine  missiles. 

This  was  not  a  concession  the  United 
States  made  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  a 
relatively  minor  gesture  designed  to  retain 
general  confidence. 

When  I  testified  on  June  15 — it  wasn't 
called  testimony  then,  because  I  was  Assist- 
ant to  the  President — when  I  spoke  to  the 
assembled  congressional  leaders  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  on  June  15,  ex- 
plaining our  program,  I  said,  and  I  quote : 
The  interim  agreement  "will  not  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  continuing  current 
and  planned  strategic  offensive  programs, 
since  neither  the  multiple-warhead  conver- 
sion nor  the  B-l  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  freeze,  and  since  the  ULM's  (that  is, 
what  is  now  called  Trident)  submarine  sys- 
tem is  not,  nor  never  was,  planned  for  de- 
ployment until  after  1977." 

In  every  five-year  projection  which  we 
have  submitted  to  the  Congress,  we  have 
shown  that  we  planned  on  41  boats  and 
1,054  missiles. 

To  sum  up,  the  totals  for  the  Soviet  side 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
which  were  publicly  stated,  have  not  been 
changed  by  any  agreement,  understanding, 
or  clarification — public  or  private.  The  totals 
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for  the  United  States  that  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  stated  publicly  have 
not  been  altered  by  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing— public  or  private.  The  figures 
are  exactly  those  that  have  been  represented 
— exactly  those  that  have  been  agreed  to — 
and  all  of  the  disputes  arise  over  esoteric 
aspects  of  replacement  provisions,  and  not 
about  the  substance  of  the  agreement. 
I'm  sorry  I  made  such  a  long  answer. 

Q.  One  loose  end.  You  presented  your  in- 
terpretation to  the  Russians.  They  resisted 
it.    I  assume  they  finally  signed  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  signed  it,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  perhaps  another  loose 
end.  This  interpretative  stateynent  on  the 
Soviet  sea  missiles — to  what  extent  was 
Congress  informed  of  this  interpretative 
statement?  And,  secondly,  if  I  may,  why  in 
your  judgment  is  this  now  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  interpretative 
statement  as  such  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  but  the  interpretation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  interpretative 
statement  was  not  submitted  because  it  was 
in  the  channel  of  the  General  Secretary  to 
the  President  and  because  there  was  some 
question  about  whether  it  really  was  proper 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  sign  an  American 
interpretation — involving  the  general  ques- 
tion of  faith. 

I  think,  however,  that  that  sort  of  issue, 
whether  that  sort  of  statement  should  be 
submitted,  is  easily  soluble — and  we  will  not 
insist  on  retaining  within  Presidential  chan- 
nels. 

The  major  point  is,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it — the  fact  of  our  interpretation 
and  the  fact  that  we  would  act  accordingly — 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  both  in  public 
statements  on  our  part  and  in  testimony  of 
administration  witnesses. 

Why  is  this  becoming  an  issue  now?  I 
can  only  assume  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses or  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  heard  testimony  about  what  they 
were  being  told. 


Q.  May  I  follow  on  that?  I  wonder-  if 
you.  saw  in  it  any  effort  to  harass  you  or 
harass  the  team  this  close  to  the  summit? 
Is  this  coming  from  the  same  sort  of  people 
who  have  doubts  about  going  to  the  summit 
on  SALT  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  really  want 
to  speculate  about  motives.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  on  issues  of  such  importance, 
that  we  can  discuss  them  calmly  and  in  the 
long-term  national  interest,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
made  these  charges. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yo-u  have  asked  that 
the  Seriate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
open its  inquiry  into  your  role  in  the  1969-71 
wiretaps,  and  you  have  offered  documents 
from  your  office  in  support  of  the  vindication 
that  you  seek.  What  will  these  documents 
prove,  and  isn't  it  true  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment documents  are  so  ambiguous  that 
they  alone  can't  ever  fully  resolve  the  issue? 
And  further,  have  you  asked  President  Nix- 
on or  General  [Alexander  M.]  Haig,  or  will 
you  ask  them,  to  publicly  explain  the  taped 
Nixon  statement  that  you  asked  for  the 
taps  and  that  he  assumed  that  they  had 
been  done? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  reopen 
the  hearings  because — or  to  reopen  its  in- 
quiry— because  of  my  firm  conviction  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  while  the  moral  fitness 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  question. 

I  have  therefore  asked  Mr.  [Carlyle  E.] 
Maw,  the  head  of  the  Legal  Office  of  the 
State  Department,  to  work  with  the  Justice 
Department  to  make  certain  that  every  rele- 
vant document  is  put  before  the  committee, 
either  from  departmental  files  or  from  my 
own  files.  And  nothing  will  be  held  back  that 
I  have  any  control  over. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  make  any  comment  about  an  expected 
outcome.  But  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
committee  will  look  both  into  this,  as  well 
as  into  the  charges  with  respect  to  the 
Plumbers  that  keep  coming  up  from  time  to 
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time — in  which,  however,  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  kind  that  I  have 

i- been  able  to  find.  And  I  will  leave  it  up  to 
the  committee  to  decide  where  the  evidence 
leads. 

With   respect  to  the  President,   I   believe 

[he  has  stated  his  relationship  to  this  issue 
in  the  statement  of  May  22,  1973,  but  I,  as 

fl  pointed  out  before,  am  anxious  for  all  the 

\  relevant  facts  to  be  put  before  the  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  tlie  President  to  clear 
up  tliat  one  garbled  sentence  that  seems  to 
sail  he  assumed  that  you  had  asked  for  some- 
thing and  that  it  was  done? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  made  a 
formal  request  to  the  President  to  that  ef- 
fect, no. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  yon  feel  handicapped 
under  the  circumstances,  relative  to  that 
question,  in  going  to  Moscow  noiv?  I  mean, 
in  your  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  this 
time? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  confident  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  examined  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  their 
conclusions  are  likely  to  be  the  same  as  they 
were  last  year,  since,  after  all,  last  year  they 
had  before  them  Justice  Department  and 
FBI  summaries  of  the  total  evidence.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  substantially  new 
information,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  doesn't  the  dispute  that 
you  have  just  addressed  yourself  to  at  con- 
siderable length  concerning  the  12U  missiles, 
and  the  fact  that  the  President  ivill  be  going 
to  Moscow  with  the  impeachment  challenge 
hanging  over  him — doesn't  that  raise  a 
strong  likelihood  that  anything  agreed  on  the 
nuclear  field  in  Moscow  will  likely  be  highly 
contentious  in  the  United  States,  and  if  so, 
how  do  you  intend  to  deal  with  the  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  urgency  of  deal- 
ing with  the  nuclear  problem  is  produced  by 
the  pace  of  technology.  Time  and  again,  in 
the  nuclear  period,  the  pace  of  technology  has 
outstripped  the  capacity  of  man  to  deal  with 
it. 

With  respect  to  several  aspects  of  the  cur- 


rent nuclear  arms  race,  there  is  a  very  def- 
inite time  pressure.  What  we  will  do  is  to 
negotiate  according  to  our  best  conception  of 
the  national  interest.  It  is  clear  that  any 
agreement  that  may  be  made  will  be  subject 
to  a  rather  contentious  debate.  This  debate 
is,  in  any  event,  apparently  unavoidable.  And 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  conducted 
with  realization  on  both  sides  that  it  in- 
volves fundamental  questions  of  national  sur- 
vival and  the  future  of  humanity,  that  the 
good  faith  of  the  participants  on  either  side 
is  not  at  issue.  And  on  that  basis,  I  think  such 
a  debate  would  contribute  to  the  national 
understanding. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  questions  on  SALT. 
The  first  one  concerns  your  reading  of  the 
memo  of  understanding  with  Ambassador 
Dobrynin.  If  I  heard  your  point  S  right,  you 
said  that  a  modern  missile  is  defined  as  a 
missile  on  a  submarine  of  the  type  deployed 
on  a  nuclear-powered  submarine  commis- 
sioned in  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1965.  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  the  nuclear-powered 
submarine  is  not  a  diesel  submarine. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right. 

Q.  Isn't  it  not  so  that  if  the  Soviets  chose 
to  develop  a  missile  not  commissioned  since 
1965,  not  deployed  on  either  the  Delta-class 
or  the  Yayikee-class  submarine,  but  if  they 
were  willing  to  go  to  that  expense,  they  could 
have  added  70  modern  missiles  to  the  old 
diesel  submarines? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  because  it  was 
also  made  clear  that  if  a  modern  missile  is 
put  on  the  G-class  submarine,  then  it  will  be 
counted  in  the  total  of  950. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  clear  by  the  definition 
of  these  modern  missile  submarines.  Because 
it  says,  in  effect,  that  it  is  not  commissioned 
since  '65.  If  they  are  willing  to  develop  a 
variation,  they  can  put  70  new  ones  in,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  the  same  as  is  already  in 
there. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  in  the  context  of 
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all  the  exchanges  that  have  taken  place,  in 
the  context  of  all  of  our  public  statements, 
this  is  a  sort  of  legalism  that  would  be  to- 
tally rejected  by  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  develop  a  spe- 
cial missile  for  a  submarine  that  is  in  itself 
obsolescent. 

Secondly,  in  the  context  of  all  of  the  ex- 
changes that  have  taken  place,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  a  modern  missile  is  put  on  a  G- 
class  submarine,  we  will  insist  on  counting  it 
as  part  of  the  950.  And  while  perhaps  this 
hairsplitting  interpretation  is  possible,  it  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  negotiating  rec- 
ord— it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  all  the  ex- 
changes that  took  place  previously.  It  would 
be  absolutely  rejected  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is,  moreover, 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  any  such  mis- 
sile is  being  developed  and  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  any  vehicle,  let  alone  on  the 
G-class  submarine. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  go  off  to  Mos- 
cow, does  the  U.S.  Government  now  have  a 
unified  ■position  regarding  the  SALT  nego- 
tiation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  have  be- 
fore us  a  Soviet  proposal  which  requires  a 
formal  American  position.  We  have  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  philosophy  of  our  ap- 
proach. I  do  not  doubt  that  if  we  wanted  to 
translate  this  philosophy  into  numbers,  dis- 
agreements would  emerge.  But  this  is  not  the 
issue  we  now  face.  And  in  any  event,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  which  I 
don't  doubt  he  will  exercise,  to  resolve  disa- 
greements, if  disagreements  should  still  exist, 
if  we  ever  do  arrive  at  numbers. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  then  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  SALT  agreement  dur- 
ing the  summit  meeting? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  will  get  a  completed  SALT  agreement  at 
the  summit.  But  you  can't  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  substantial  progress. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  address  your- 
self to  the  underground  threshold  test  ban 
probability,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are,  as  has  been 
publicly  stated,  discussing  at  this  time  the 
feasibility  not  of  a  complete  underground 
test  ban  but  of  an  underground  test  ban  at 
a  certain  threshold.  There  are  discussions 
among  experts  to  determine  the  level  at  which 
such  a  threshold  should  be  put,  the  kinds  of 
verification  that  would  be  desirable,  and  the 
time  at  which  such  a  test  ban  should  go  into 
effect — all  of  which  will  of  course  affect  the 
strategic  calculations  and  positions  of  both 
sides. 

We  think  that  progress  in  this  field  is  pos- 
sible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  explain  why 
the  President  felt  compelled  on  the  last  day 
of  the  summit  to  tell  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
we  did  not  intend  to  build  up  to  the  710 
level?  I  think  you  explained  it  by  saying  that 
it  would  become  apparent  anyway.  Why 
would  it  become  apparent? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter 
Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  let's  be  pre- 
cise what  the  President  said.  The  President 
said  we  would  not  trade  in  the  54  Titans  for 
three  submarines.  The  President's  statement 
did  not  in  any  way  change  the  totals.  The 
U.S.  totals  were  set  at  1,710,  which  at  that 
time  stood  at  1,054  land-based  missiles  and 
656  sea-based  missiles.  What  the  President 
said  was  that  he  had  no  plans  to  convert  the 
54  Titans  into  submarine-based  missiles. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  total  numbers. 
That  is  the  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 

Second,  he  did  this  because  it  would  be- 
come apparent  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  as 
indeed  it  did  become  apparent  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  that  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  a 
program  which  was  then  called  ULMS  and 
is  now  called  Trident.  And  we  did  not  want 
to  emerge  from  a  SALT  agreement  with  what 
might  look  like  a  big  new  program  of  stra- 
tegic submarines.  And  it  would  become  ap- 
parent to  the  Soviet  Union  very  quickly,  in 
any  event,  what  the  operational  date  of  these 
new  submarines  would  be.  And  therefore  he 
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pointed  out  that  none  of  these  Trident  boats 
would  become  operational  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement  and  that  therefore  the  con- 
version option  would  almost  certainly  not  be 
exercised. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  foreshadowed  this, 
that  I  made  this  clear  in  my  statement  be- 
fore the  congressional  group,  when  I  said 
that  none  of  these  boats  would  become  op- 
erational until  after  1977.  And  it  has  been 
part  of  every  Defense  Department  statement 
since  then. 

It  was  a  gesture  that  was  of  no  great 
significance,  that  leaders  sometimes  engage 
in  for  the  general  atmosphere  of  relation- 
ships. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  gesture  that  the 
President  made,  if  the  interim  agreement 
were  extended,  as  has  been  suggested,  either 
at  this. summit  or  sometime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, would  the  United  States  be  bound  by 
that  statement  of  the  President's? 

And  while  I  have  the  floor — Defense  Min- 
ister [Shimon]  Peres  is  here,  and  there  has 
been  talk  from  Israel  of  a  request  for  $1.5 
billion  a  year  in  military  aid  for  a  multiyear 
arms  program.  Does  the  United  States  have 
an  intention  of  giving  arms  at  that  magni- 
tude? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  with  respect  to 
the  extension  of  the  interim  agreement.  If 
the  interim  agreement  were  extended,  this 
statement  of  the  U.S.  plans,  which  is  all  it 
was — it  was  not  a  commitment;  it  was  a 
statement  of  what  the  United  States  planned 
to  do,  identical  to  what  we  stated  in  every 
defense  budget;  it  was  not  a  worldshaking 
event — that  statement  would  obviously  not 
be  necessarily  binding. 

And  how  we  would  handle  the  extension 
of  an  interim  agreement  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  terms  that  other  provisions 
which  would  lead  us  to  an  extension  of  the 
interim  agreement  provide.  In  any  event, 
this  particular  assurance  was  an  assurance 
with  respect  to  American  plans  as  they  then 
stood.  It  would  not  necessarily  continue  if 
there  were  an  extension  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment. 


With  respect  to  the  visit  of  Defense  Min- 
ister Peres,  I  have  stated  on  occasion  before 
congressional  committees  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  longer  term 
arrangement.  The  visit  of  the  Defense  Min- 
ister is  designed  to  begin  such  a  discussion. 
It  is  not  related  to  any  particular  level. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  gentleman  was 
interrupted  before. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  also  a  nuclear  power.  There  have 
been  reports  of  late  that  the  pace  of  normali- 
zation between  the  United  States  and  Pe- 
king has  been  slowing  down.  Would  you 
give  your  assessment  of  that?  And  also 
whether  you  plan  to  visit  there,  and  if  so, 
if  the  nuclear  question  ivill  be  discussed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  pace  of  normalization  is  slowing 
down  from  the  general  trend  that  had  been 
established.  Obviously,  in  the  first  year,  when 
a  radical  change  in  our  relationship  occurred, 
it  was  more  dramatic  than  it  has  been  since. 
But  I  believe  that  both  sides  continue  to  be 
committed  to  the  general  course  that  we  have 
been  pursuing. 

I  have  no  immediate  plan  to  visit  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  But  I  have  been 
visiting  there  about  once  a  year,  so  it  cannot 
be  excluded.  What  I  will  discuss  on  a  visit 
that  has  not  yet  been  decided,  I  think  we 
should  leave  for  a  little  later. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  Israeli  raids  on 
the  Palestinian  camps  in  Lebanon  the  kind 
of  activity  for  which  the  United  States  prom- 
ised diplomatic  support,  or  at  least  noninter- 
ference? And  have  you  urged  restraint  on 
the  Israelis  in  connection  with  the  raids? 
And  do  you  see  them  as  possibly  endangering 
the  disengagement  agreements? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  U.S.  statement 
was  related  to  the  Syrian  disengagement 
plan.  And  we  make  our  decision  with  respect 
to  what  stands  we  will  take  in  each  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  [Leonid  /.]  Brezh- 
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nev  has  made  some  encouraging  statements 
about  the  chances  of  MBFR  {mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions'].  Can  you  say  any- 
thing about  the  prospects  at  the  Moscow 
talks?  And  secondly,  can  you  say  anything 
about  your  travel  plans  after  Moscow  and  in 
the  following  weeks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  statements  of 
the  General  Secretary  have  been  of  a  very 
general  nature.  Right  now,  in  the  MBFR 
discussions  in  Vienna,  each  side  is  putting 
before  the  other  a  rather  full  exposition  of 
its  point  of  view.  The  issues  are  extremely 
complicated  because  of  the  different  natures 
of  the  force  structures  on  both  sides  and  be- 
cause of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  the  area  that  is  under  ne- 
gotiation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  put  before  us 
any  scheme  other  than  the  one  that  is  being 
negotiated  in  Vienna.  Therefore  we  would 
have  no  basis  for  making  any  other  decisions 
as  of  now  than  the  decisions  that  are  now 
being  discussed  in  Vienna. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  were  to  put  before  us 
a  different  proposition  than  the  one  that 
now  exists  in  Vienna,  we  would  obviously 
have  to  discuss  it  with  our  NATO  allies, 
since  this  is  not  a  bilateral  negotiation.  We 
would  hope  that  they  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  this  year,  on 
January  10,  197 'h,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  announced  a  decision  which  had 
been  made  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the 
American  strategic  nuclear  targeting  doc- 
trine to  facilitate  flexibility  in  nuclear  re- 
sponses. Was  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  consulted  before  this  decision  was 
made  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
consult  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee about  American  strategic  doctrine. 
However,  I  have  had  several  sessions  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
about  the  relationship  between  American 
strategic  doctrine  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  And  I  plan,  after  my  return,  to  have 
a  meeting  with  the  Muskie  subcommittee  of 


the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  relationship  between  American  strategic 
doctrine  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  context  of  your 
confirmation  hearings,  there  were  sort  of 
assurances  traded  back  and  forth  about  prior 
considtation,  and  it  seems  like  this  matter 
is  something  that  woxdd  seriously  affect  our 
foreign  relations. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  fully  consulted  before  any  major  deci- 
sion in  foreign  policy  has  been  taken  and,  I 
think,  has  had  fuller  discussions  with  me  on 
strategic  doctrine  than  has  ever  been  the 
case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  possibility 
that  the  Cuban  situation  will  appear  in  the 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow?  And  second, 
please,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Ra- 
basa  [Emilio  0.  Rabasa,  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations]  in  your  last  meeting 
in  Washington  about  Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  see  no  possibility  of 
Cuba  arising  at  the  summit,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  talking  to  Foreign  Minister 
Rabasa  without  Cuba  coming  up.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  want  to  pin  down 
— do  you  expect  that  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment announced  at  the  summit  on  under- 
ground nuclear  testing?  Secondly,  what  is  the 
likelihood  of  a  limited  agreement  on  SALT 
pertaining  to  limitations  of  MIRV  [midtiple 
independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle]. 
And  thirdly,  as  you  know,  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress toward  economic  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  rather  lukewarm,  to  say  the 
best.  There  have  been  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  worked  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  10-year  trade  agreement.  Is  this  so? 
And  what  else  can  you  tell  us  about  the  trade 
package ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
limited  underground  test  ban,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  will  come  out  of  the  summit 
because  the  experts'  talks  are  still  going  on. 

I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  could  be  an 
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agreement  in  principle  and  an  agreement  on 
some  of  the  criteria  that  will  be  used  in  the 
follow-on  negotiations  and  an  agreement  on 
certain  levels  like  thresholds.  I  say  it  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  certain. 

The  details  of  verification,  exchange  of 
information  of  geological  data  and  so  forth, 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

With  respect  to  SALT,  in  March,  when  I 
was  there,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  pro- 
posal which  in  concept  was  worth  looking  at, 
though  its  numbers  have  not  proved  accept- 
able to  us. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the 
strategic  situation  be  fully  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  the  President.  Whether  on  the 
basis  of  this  review  they  feel  capable  of 
giving  detailed  instructions  to  their  nego- 
tiating teams,  or  whether  they  will  feel  that 
further  exchanges  are  necessary  before  de- 
tailed instructions  can  be  given  to  their  ne- 
gotiating teams,  cannot  be  decided  until  these 
talks  have  taken  place. 

Was  there  a  third  part  to  your  question? 

Q.  On  the  economics — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh — on  the  economic 
agreements.  There  is  a  possibility  of  an  eco- 
nomic agreement  that  does  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  but  would, 
rather,  reflect  an  exchange  of  information 
and  the  facilitating  of  economic  exchanges 
and  therefore  would  not  require  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  have  to  continue 
the  course  which  we  believe  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace,  subject  to  the  fullest 
consultation  with  Congress,  and  to  engage  in 
the  fullest  public  debate.  But  it  is  not  a 
trivial  matter  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
arms  race  is  continued  without  restriction, 
with  all  the  justifications  that  that  will  en- 
tail ;  and  secondly,  whether  every  positive 
incentive  for  restrained  conduct  is  system- 
atically closed  off.  And  that  cannot  be  ana- 
lyzed simply  in  terms  of  one  or  two  situations 
but  in  terms  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  to  sustain 
it  over  the  decade  or  so  of  confrontations 


which  such  a  course  would  entail. 

So  as  a  responsible  administration — as  the 
administration  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  we  must  continue  on  our 
best  judgment  which  we  will  put  fully  before 
the  committees  of  Congress.  I  understand 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  starting  at  the  end  of  July  a  full  set  of 
public  hearings  on  the  direction  of  East- 
West  relations,  a  course  of  action  which  I 
strongly  support.  And  we  will  put  the  basic 
direction  of  our  policy  before  the  public  for 
full  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Toth  [Robert  C. 
Toth,  Los  Angeles  Times] . 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  the  partial 
underground  test  ban  is  concerned,  what  ivill 
be  the  practical  consequences  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  technological  advances  we  have  been 
talking  of — what  kind  of  testing  would  it 
preclude,  in  terms  of  MIRV,  for  example? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  it  would  pre- 
clude is  the  testing  of  higher  yield  weapons. 
And  it  would  probably  not  affect  the  current 
generation  of  MIRV's,  but  it  would  affect  the 
next  generation  of  MIRV's.  And  it  would 
make  more  difficult  the  combination  of  im- 
proved accuracies  and  larger  yields,  which 
may  again  bring  about  a  situation  in  which 
a  premium  will  be  put  on  a  first  strike.  And 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  many  of  the  pro- 
posals that  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
strategic  capability  improve  first-strike  ca- 
pabilities and  do  not  improve  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  weapons  concerned,  and  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  stability  is  a  growing  gap  between 
first-  and  second-strike  capabilities.  So  this 
would  have  a  somewhat  inhibiting  effect  on 
larger  yields  in  the  next  generation  of 
MIRV's. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  go  right  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  what 
the  present  Soviet  position  is  on  Jetvish 
emigration? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  of  Jew- 
ish emigration  is  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
subject  in  which  we  have  taken  the  position 
that  we  would  pursue  our  dialogue  in  a  way 
that,  in  our  judgment,  is  most  likely  to  bring 
about  the  result  without  putting  it  into  a 
precise  legal  form.  I  have  obviously  been  in 
discussion  with  Soviet  leaders  on  that  sub- 
ject. And  I  have  also  discussed  it  at  consid- 
erable length  with  Senators  [Henry  M.] 
Jackson,  [Jacob  K.]  Javits,  and  [Abraham 
A.]  Ribicoff.  I  believe  that  to  publish  the 
results  of  these  discussions  would  defeat  the 
purpose  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Therefore 
my  reluctance  to  discuss  it  publicly  is  not  a 
proclivity  for  secret  negotiations  but  a  desire 
to  bring  about  a  result  in  which  I  think  there 
is  no  disagreement  between  the  Senators 
and  ourselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  lis  what 
is  the  range  of  threshold  that  is  now  under 
consideration  by  both  sides — this  is  for  a  par- 
tial underground  test  ban  pact  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can't  discuss  that, 
because  that  is  still  subject  to  negotiation. 
But  obviously  the  threshold  has  to  be  suffi- 
ciently low  so  that  with  expected  uncertain- 
ties of  verification  it  doesn't  turn  simply  into 
a  cosmetic  exercise.  If  the  threshold  is  put  at 
a  very  high  level,  and  since  the  uncertainties 
are  a  percentage  of  the  level,  then  the  basic 
objective  of  preventing  the  further  elabora- 
tion of  high-yield  weapons  cannot  be 
achieved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  your  series  of 
visits  in  Western  Europe  after  the  summit, 
will  you  be  discussing  the  possibility  of  an- 
other trip  to  Europe  by  the  President  this 
year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  not  on  the 
agenda.  The  basic  purpose  is,  first,  to  brief 
our  allies  on  the  results  of  the  summit,  sec- 
ondly, to  discuss  with  our  allies  the  next 
phase  of  North  Atlantic  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Declaration  and  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  of  government  that  have 
occurred  in  the  governments  of  so  many  of 
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our  allies.  In  other  words,  it  is  part  of  our 
continuing  attempt  to  define  the  purposes  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  bearing  in  mind  what 
happened  in  India,  what  new  gimmick  can 
the  United  States  have  to  really  assure  that 
the  Egyptian  reactor  will  not  eventually  help 
Egypt  produce  a  bomb,  and  has  the  United 
States  not  opened  now  the  door  for  another 
nuclear  power  to  give  a  nuclear  reactor  to 
some  other  Arab  countries  without  the 
guarantees  that  you  will  be  asking? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  the  nuclear 
agreement  that  is  being  made  with  Egypt  is 
also  being  made  with  Israel.  Secondly,  the 
diversion  of  material  in  India  occurred  in  a 
reactor  that  did  not  have  even  the  IAEA 
[International  Atomic  Energy  Agency] 
safeguards.  Thirdly,  we  propose  to  negotiate, 
with  respect  to  both  of  the  reactors  that  are 
being  sold,  additional  safeguards  with  re- 
spect to  the  storing  and  disposition  of  the 
end  product  of  these  reactors  that  we  believe 
are  substantially  foolproof.  Fourthly,  the 
discussion  has  tended  to  be  in  terms  of 
whether  the  United  States  opened  the  door 
to  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  countries,  and  not  only  those  of 
Eastern  Europe,  would  have  been  quite  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  nuclear  discussions  on 
peaceful  energy  with  Egypt  or  perhaps  even 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
finally,  our  decision  must  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  context  of  the  particular  technology  but 
in  terms  of  the  six-  to  eight-year  period  of 
construction  that  would  be  involved  and  the 
incentives  that  it  would  provide,  at  least 
during  that  period,  for  moderate  behavior 
and  constructive  action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Over  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  another  question  on  the 
SALT.  Since  they  did  come  at  a  particularly 
delicate  political  time,  it  is  important  to  tie 
it  down.  You  say  that  point  3  of  the  agree- 
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ment  that  you  reached  with  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  that  could  be  interpreted  to 
give  the  Soviets  a>i  additional  70  modem 
launchers  was  a  mere  legalism. 

Did  the  Soviets  consider  it  a  mere  legalism? 
Was  their  interpretation  the  same  as  yours? 
And  did  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  also 
consider  it  a  mere  legalism  not  subject  to 
Soviet  interpretation?  A)id  finally,  was  this 
matter  all  settled  at  Hie  time  that  you  reached 
this  interpretative  agreement  with  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  have  to  look 
at  this  third  point  again — to  look  at  this 
particular  superlegal  interpretation.  And  I 
really  wonder  whether  it  can  be  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  find  legalistic  loopholes  for  the 
Soviet  Union  that  have  never  been  raised 
in  any  discussion,  that  from  the  context  of  all 
previous  exchanges  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  U.S.  intention,  and  which  would  be 
totally  rejected  by  us  were  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  to  raise  such  an  issue. 

The  only  purpose  of  our  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  this  problem  was  to  tie 
down  the  understanding  achieved  in  Moscow, 
made  public  in  Moscow  the  night  of  the 
agreement,  distributed  to  our  bureaucracy 
on  June  15,  discussed  in  the  Verification 
Panel,  and  repeated  in  every  exchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  only  purpose  of  it  was  that  they  could 
not  trade  in  the  G-class  missiles  for  modern 
submarine-launched  missiles ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  sure  that  they  would  retire  ICBM's. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  missile,  not  seen  on  any  exist- 
ing submarine,  and  put  them  on  diesel- 
powered  submarines,  this  would  be  such  a 
gross  violation  of  every  previous  exchange 
we  have  had  with  them,  such  a  total  lack  of 
good  faith,  that  they  could  not  hide  behind 
a  superclever  interpretation  of  a  clause  that 
was  intended  only  to  tie  them  to  a  previous 
one.  And,  I  may  say,  never  has  the  Soviet 
Union  made  such  a  suggestion.  And  it  would 
be  absurd  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  a 
missile   for   a    submarine   that   is   in    itself 


obsolescent.  First  of  all,  there  are  only  60, 
not  70,  missiles.  That  is  another  inaccuracy 
that  I  didn't  want  to  get  into.  But  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  go  through  the  enormous 
expense  of  developing  60  special  missiles, 
when  they  already  possess  2,400  long-range 
missiles,  is  so  absurd  a  proposition  that  I 
must  say  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  us. 
And  this  particular  clause  in  the  interpretive 
statement,  even  if  a  lawyer  could  find  that 
it  could  be  interpreted  that  way,  would  be 
totally  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Nor 
has  it  ever  been  raised  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor,  am  I  confident,  will  it  ever  be  raised  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


press:    Thank   you   very  much,   Mr. 
Secretary. 


The 


Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Foreign  Service 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Ford  1 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  we  meet 
today  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  Our 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  are  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  mission  of  high  diplomacy 
in  the  service  of  peace.  Their  efforts  are  sup- 
ported and  facilitated  by  the  work  of  the 
11,000  men  and  women  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice throughout  the  world. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  a  half 
century  of  achievement  and  professionaliza- 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  United  States  and  its  diplomacy  grew 
together.  Today,  your  service  is  too  little 
known,  too  much  ignored,  and  too  much 
scapegoated. 

As  you  celebrate  50  years  as  a  career  serv- 
ice, we  look  back  proudly  on  your  record  of 
achievement,  of  courage,  and  of  sacrifice. 
The  great  professionals — men  like    [Robert 
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1  Made  on  July  1  at  an  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  luncheon  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  Rogers  Act. 
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D.]  Murphy,  [Charles  E.]  Bohlen,  [Llewel- 
lyn E.]  Thompson,  and  [George  F.]  Ken- 
nan — left  their  mark  on  our  times.  The  head- 
lines go  to  a  few.  But  countless  others  have 
served  and  continue  to  serve  the  United 
States  with  great  distinction. 

This  administration,  like  other  administra- 
tions of  the  last  50  years,  continues  to  rely 
upon  the  Foreign  Service  for  the  design  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  both  engaged 
in  remarkable  endeavors  of  personal  diplo- 
macy. But  you  in  the  Foreign  Service  have 
done  the  spadework  which  built  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  five  years. 

When  I  served  in  the  Congress,  I  often 
heard  that  our  Foreign  Service  officers  spend 
so  many  years  overseas  that  they  tend  to  get 
out  of  touch  with  the  home  country  and  with 
their  hometowns  in  Kansas,  or  Texas,  or 
Michigan.  I  am  suspicious  of  all  such  gen- 
eralizations. But  F  also  believe  it  is  essential 
for  the  men  and  women  who  represent  us 
abroad  to  constantly  renew  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constantly  changing  moods  and 
ideas  of  "Hometown,  U.S.A." 

A  two-way  flow  of  ideas  between  "Home- 
town, U.S.A."  and  our  Foreign  Service  is  es- 
sential. There  has  been  a  tendency  of  our 
people  to  turn  inward.  There  is  a  movement 
away  from  the  internationalist  philosophy 
of  American  involvement  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  polls  suggest  that  isolationism 
has  doubled  in  just  the  last  two  years. 

Those  who  doubt  our  future  as  a  nation 
are  willing  to  assume  less  world  responsibil- 
ity. I  can  understand  the  fears  and  anxieties 
involved.  But  I  cannot  accept  a  scenario  of 
helplessness  and  hopelessness.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  we  will  withdraw  from  the  world. 

It  is  my  deepest  faith  that  those  ideals  and 
abilities  that  made  us  the  hope  of  the  world 
will  lead  to  an  even  more  illustrious  future. 
And  I  trust  that  the  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service  share  my  vision. 

Just  as  the  foreign  diplomats  who  tour 
the  United  States  find  inspiration  and  give 
inspiration,  our  Foreign  Service  could  offer — 
and  perhaps  receive — a  great  boost  in  morale 
by  renewing  personal  contact  with  our  do- 


mestic scene  as  part-time  ambassadors  to  our 
own  people. 

Just  as  you  have  told  the  American  story 
abroad,  tell  it  at  home.  Tell  us  about  our  new 
partnerships  with  many  lands.  Tell  us  about 
our  new  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Tell  us 
how  we  brought  the  world  back  from  the 
brink  of  disaster  by  negotiating  disengage- 
ment at  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Golan 
Heights.  Tell  us  about  the  millions  who  stand 
in  the  world's  streets  to  greet  our  President 
and  the  flag  he  represents.  As  we  approach 
the  Fourth  of  July,  let  our  people  know  that 
new  multitudes  in  the  world  are  cheering 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

But  it  is  true  that  our  nation — like  all 
other  nations — faces  a  future  very  different 
from  the  past.  Not  only  nuclear  weaponry  but 
global  economics  and  instant  communications 
assure  that. 

I  will  not  venture  today  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture. But  success  in  building  a  stable  world 
order  will  be  measured  by  success  in  enhanc- 
ing our  relationships.  The  great  issues  of  this 
planet  can  be  resolved  only  by  peaceful  co- 
operation among  the  nations.  American  in- 
volvement is  essential.  To  exert  American 
leadership,  we  must  constantly  upgrade  the 
high  standards  of  Foreign  Service  perform- 
ance. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  must  be  reas- 
sured that  we  value  the  individuality  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  reports.  Foreign  relations  are 
too  important  to  be  left  to  a  corps  of  "yes 
men."  You  must  report  without  fear  or  favor 
what  you  actually  see  abroad,  not  what  we  in 
Washington  might  want  to  hear. 

Let  all  government  personnel  be  honest, 
whether  in  domestic  or  foreign  service.  Dis- 
cuss our  problems  frankly.  But  just  as  frank- 
ly, point  out  our  merits  as  a  nation.  And  be 
assured  that  the  U.S.  Government  recognizes 
your  merit. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Foreign  Service,  in 
the  next  50  years,  will  rise  to  even  higher 
levels  of  excellence.  You  will  represent  abroad 
the  best  of  America — our  optimism,  our  en- 
ergy, our  ideals,  our  good  will,  and  our  in- 
tegrity. You  will  personify  all  the  virtues 
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that  inspire  the  American  spirit  of  "can  do." 
You  can  do  and  you  will  do.  We  count  on 
you.  And  we  will  back  you. 

Your  work  helps  determine  the  success  of 
our  policies.  You  have  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction in  these  troubled  times.  During  a 
period  of  transition  and  turbulence  at  home, 
you  have  acquitted  yourselves  with  distinc- 
tion abroad. 

President  Eisenhower  said  that  "the  his- 
tory of  free  men  is  written  in  choice — their 
choice."  You  have  chosen — and  you  have 
chosen  well — by  identifying  yourselves  and 
your  careers  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


U.S.  Deplores  Sudanese  Action 
on  Confessed  Murderers 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Sisco  1 


U.S.    Government   attached    to    punishment 
commensurate  with  the  crimes  committed. 

We  cannot  accept  the  virtual  release  of 
confessed  murderers  as  adequate  punishment. 
We  have  instructed  our  Ambassador  to  pre- 
sent these  views  to  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment and,  following  that,  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington immediately  for  consultations. 


President  Signs  Bill  To  Implement 
Salinity  Agreement  With  Mexico 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Nixon  on  June  2U  on  signing  H.R.  12165 
(Public  Law  93-320),  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act,  together  with  the 
texts  of  a  statement  by  the  President  and  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  issued  by  the 
White  House  that  day. 


We  have  received  confirmation  from  our 
Embassy  in  Khartoum  that  Sudanese  Presi- 
dent Nimeri  has  commuted  the  terrorist  sen- 
tences from  life  imprisonment  to  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  their  arrest  [March  4, 
1973]  and  handed  them  over  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Organization  for  execu- 
tion of  the  sentences. 

We  are  dismayed  over  this  virtual  release 
of  these  confessed  murderers  of  Ambassador 
[Cleo  A.]  Noel  and  Embassy  Counselor 
[George  Curtis]  Moore  as  well  as  the  Bel- 
gian Charge  d' Affaires,  Mr.  [Guy]  Eid. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  decision  lives  up 
to  the  repeated  assurances  given  at  all  levels 
of  the  Sudanese  Government  that  this  case 
would  be  handled  in  a  just  manner. 

Throughout  the  lengthy  judicial  process 
we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  public  state- 
ments which  might  be  interpreted  as  unwar- 
ranted interference  in  Sudan's  internal  af- 
fairs. At  the  same  time,  during  our  private 
conversations  with  Sudanese  officials  we  at- 
tempted to  make  clear  the  importance  the 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  June  25  by 
Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Press  Relations. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  24 

In  addition  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  have  been  responsible  for 
this  legislation,  we  have  the  Ambassador 
from  Mexico  [Jose  Juan  de  Olloqui].  The 
Ambassador  is  here  because  this  legislation 
carries  out  a  commitment  that  I  made  with 
President  Echeverria  in  1972  with  regard  to 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  that  has  been  a 
very  difficult  one  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  going  way  back  to  the  1960's. 

Special  Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell 
worked  on  the  problem  for  the  United  States, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached.  The  agree- 
ment required,  of  course,  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Congress  has  acted  responsi- 
bly. And  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  cooperation  of  both  of  us, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  now 
reached  an  agreement  which  will  be  imple- 
mented on  our  side  to  improve  the  quality  of 
water  that  Mexico  receives  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  which  will  also  provide  for  cer- 
tain projects  in  the  United  States  which  will 
deal  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  ade- 
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quate  water  supplies  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  where  it  does  affect  the  United  States 
of  America. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  have  worked 
on  this  legislation.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
and  has  been  very  controversial.  When  one 
goes  to  Arizona  or  Wyoming  or  Colorado  or 
others  affected  by  this  legislation,  I  have 
known  over  the  years,  certainly  in  the  sixties, 
that  I  have  heard  that  there  was  no  answer 
to  it.  And  now  we  have  at  last  found  what 
we  believe  is  a  fair  end  to  it,  fair  to  Mexico 
and  fair  also  to  those  states  in  the  United 
States  that  are  affected  by  it. 

So  I  shall  now  sign  the  legislation,  with 
very  great  pleasure.  This  is  the  way  inter- 
national relationships  should  operate.  Where 
both  nations  act  with  good  faith,  we  can 
find  peaceful  solutions  to  very  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  usually  give  the  origi- 
nal pen  to  a  Member  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  upon  the  signing  of  the  legislation. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  you  are  here,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  this  pen,  with  which  historic 
legislation  was  signed,  for  presentation  to 
the  President  of  Mexico. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  24 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  represents  an  important  milestone  in  the 
cordial  and  continuing  international  relation- 
ship between  this  nation  and  our  neighbor 
to  the  south,  Mexico.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  implement  measures  that  will  pro- 
vide Mexico  with  water  of  a  higher  quality 
than  it  presently  receives  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  quality  of  Mexico's  Colorado  River 
water  has  been  recognized  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem by  both  governments  since  the  early 
1960's,  when  water  resources  development 
within  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  resulted  in  significant  increases  in 
water    salinity    levels    at    the    international 


boundary.  A  number  of  measures  were 
undertaken  to  ameliorate  this  problem  but 
did  not  result  in  a  permanent  solution. 

In  June  1972,  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, I  gave  President  Echeverria  my  personal 
commitment  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  find  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  appointed  Ambassador  Her- 
bert Brownell  as  my  special  representative 
to  study  alternative  ways  of  resolving  the 
problem.  The  plan  recommended  by  Ambas- 
sador Brownell  and  approved  by  me  formed 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
Government  and  would  be  implemented 
through  those  measures  included  in  this  bill. 
This  permanent  and  definitive  solution  to  the 
salinity  problem  was  accepted  over  others 
because  it  represents  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  water  users  in  the  Mexicali 
Valley  while  not  creating  adverse  effects  on 
current  and  planned  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  Colorado  River  by  the  seven  basin  states 
within  the  United  States. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Act  demonstrates  that  difficult  problems 
between  nations  can  be  satisfactorily  solved 
if  these  nations  are  willing  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith.  This  has  been  a  key  concept  in 
cur  foreign  policy.  I  congratulate  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  its  expeditious 
action  in  passing  this  legislation  and  look 
forward  to  cooperation  with  the  Congress  in 
implementing  this   agreement. 

In  addition  to  those  measures  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  international  agreement  with 
Mexico,  the  Congress  has  authorized  several 
domestic  salinity  control  projects  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  While  I  share  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  improve  the  water 
quality  conditions  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
waterways,  I  am  concerned  that  authoriza- 
tion of  the  four  U.S.  desalting  projects  may 
be  premature  at  this  time. 

As  called  for  by  current  Federal  water 
pollution  control  legislation,  the  states  are 
now  assessing  water  pollution  problems 
arising  from  natural  or  diffuse  sources  of 
pollutants.  These  state  studies  will  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year  and  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  consideration  of  a  national  program 
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for  combating  these  sources  of  pollution. 
These  domestic  Colorado  River  desalting 
projects  are  premature  because  they  have 
been  authorized  before  the  Federal  role  in  a 
national  water  pollution  program  could  be 
properly  developed  on  the  basis  of  these  cur- 
rent state  studies. 

Also,  the  financial  arrangement  for  the 
development  of  these  projects  is  to  a  large 
extent  contrary  to  those  policies  established 
by  this  administration  and  the  Congress  for 
placing  most  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  pollution  abatement  on  those  who  are 
causing  the  pollution  problem  or,  in  the  case 
of  natural  pollution,  placing  the  cost  of  water 
purification  on  the  water  users.  When  a  na- 
tional Federal  program  for  controlling  pol- 
lution of  this  kind  is  finally  developed,  I 
will  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  these 
Colorado  River  projects  be  altered  if  neces- 
sary to  conform  with  these  policies. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

White  House  notice  to  the  press  dated  June  24 

The  President  has  signed  H.R.  12165— the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  desalting 
facilities  and  to  take  certain  other  measures  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  control  the  salinity  of  Colorado  River 
water  delivered  to  Mexico;  it  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  construct  certain  water  resource  proj- 
ects and  to  take  additional  measures  to  reduce  the 
salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  used  by  American 
irrigators. 

In  1972  former  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
was  appointed  the  President's  special  representative 
to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  increasing 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  waters  entering  Mexi- 
co, and  he  concluded  an  agreement  with  Mexico, 
contained  in  Minute  No.  242  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  which  was  signed 
in  August  1973. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  programs  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  differential  in  salinity  called  for 
in  the  agreement  between  the  waters  at  Imperial 
Dam  (the  southernmost  major  diversion  point  in  the 


United  States)  and  the  waters  entering  Mexico. 
Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to: 

— Construct  a  desalting  plant  capable  of  treating 
129  million  gallons  per  day  using  advanced  commer- 
cially available  technology,  with  associated  facilities 
including  roads  and  a  railroad  spur; 

— Rehabilitate  the  existing  Coachella  Canal,  a 
Federal  irrigation  project  in  southern  California,  to 
salvage  water  for  use  as  an  interim  source  of  higher 
quality  water  until  the  desalting  plant  is  built; 

— Advance  funds  to  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  for  transfer  to  a  Mexican 
agency  for  construction  of  a  canal  within  Mexico  to 
convey  brine  water  from  the  desalting  plant  to 
Santa  Clara  Slough  in  Mexico; 

— Acquire  by  purchase,  eminent  domain,  or  ex- 
change certain  lands  for  specific  purposes  described 
in  the  bill  and  take  other  specified  actions  relating 
to  rights-of-way  and  construction  needs;  and 

— Build  a  system  of  wells  on  some  23,500  acres 
to  be  acquired  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  boundary,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  a  Mexican 
border  well  field  on  U.S.  surface  and  ground  waters. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $121.5 
million  for  construction  of  the  desalting  complex 
and  associated  actions,  $34  million  for  the  well  field 
along  the  boundary,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  condemnation  awards  and  to  operate, 
modify,  and  maintain  the  works  described  in  title  I. 

The  other  title  of  the  bill,  title  II,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  an  extensive  salinity 
control  program  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  as 
described  in  an  Interior  report  of  February  1972. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  program  be  carried  out  in 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As  the  initial 
stage  of  that  program,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  two  salinity 
control  units  in  Colorado,  one  in  Utah,  and  one  in 
Nevada.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  ex- 
pedite planning  reports  on  12  other  units  in  the  basin 
and  to  submit  such  reports  simultaneously  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  $125.1  million  is  author- 
ized for  construction  of  the  four  salinity  control 
works  mentioned,  and  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  75  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  their  construc- 
tion. The  bill  directs  that  power  rates  in  the  basin 
be  increased  to  cover  the  remaining  25  percent.  In 
addition,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  are  author- 
ized to  pay  condemnation  awards  and  to  operate, 
maintain,  and  modify  the  works  described  in  this 
title. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Economic  Assistance  and  Our  Evolving  Relationship 
With  Latin  America 


Statement  by  Jack  B.  Kubisch 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  distinguished  committee  in  support 
of  our  bilateral  economic  assistance  program 
for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  broad  outlines  of 
our  evolving  relationship  in  the  region  and 
the  importance  of  our  economic  assistance 
program  in  that  relationship.  Mr.  Kleine 
[Herman  Kleine,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Latin  America,  Agency  for  International 
Development]  will  discuss  in  more  detail  the 
specific  programs  we  are  proposing. 

Last  October,  just  a  few  days  after  being 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
Kissinger  invited  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  join 
with  him  in  a  new  dialogue  on  the  future 
of  inter-American  relations.  In  response  to 
his  initiative,  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
Mexico  City  in  February  and  again  in  Wash- 
ington in  April  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
in  Atlanta  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly. 
Out  of  this  series  of  discussions  is  emerging 
what  I  believe  is  an  important  change  in  the 
relationship  among  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere,  a  change  marked  by  a  renewed 
spirit  of  regional  cooperation. 

The  purpose  of  this  dialogue  is  to  translate 
the  relationship  we  seek  with  countries  to 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  June  17.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 
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the  south  into  a  set  of  principles  and  actions 
on  which  we  can  mutually  cooperate.  It  is 
based  on  the  awareness  among  us  that  the 
growing  interdependence,  particularly  eco- 
nomic, among  nations  of  the  world  requires 
more  effective  regional  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  our  peoples.  The  dramatic 
rise  in  petroleum  prices  and  the  possibility 
of  shortages  of  other  essential  raw  materials 
have  confronted  us  with  the  prospect  of  a 
frantic  scramble  by  individual  nations  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  sta- 
ble sources  of  supply  and  assured  markets. 
To  avoid  the  damaging  effects  of  such  a 
scramble  and  to  develop  new  institutions  and 
patterns  to  deal  with  the  transformed  inter- 
national economy  require  the  broader  coop- 
eration of  many  countries  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  interests.  Such  is 
the  goal  in  our  new  dialogue  within  this 
hemisphere. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  United 
States  shares  many  values  and  traditions 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  As  new 
countries  in  a  New  World,  we  have  had 
similar  hopes  and  aspirations.  We  have 
shared  a  historic  commitment  to  independ- 
ence and  individual  opportunity.  Increasing- 
ly, we  are  recognizing  that  other  common 
interests  exist — in  trade,  monetary  reform, 
economic  development,  the  use  of  oceans, 
food  production,  et  cetera — which  can  best 
be  pursued  on  a  global  scale  with  maximum 
discussion  and  cooperation  on  a  regional 
level.    Secretary    Kissinger    has    made   this 
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jffort  in  the  region  as  part  of  a  worldwide 
objective  of  the  United  States  to  create  an 
open  and  more  harmonious  world  economic 
order. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  present  situation 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  to  the 
interests   of  those  nations   and  the   United 
States  served  by  regional  cooperation,  and  to 
the  roles  of  this  program  we  are  proposing. 
Twelve  months  ago  when  I  resumed  my 
earlier   association   with   the   region,    many 
countries  faced  longstanding  stagnation  ac- 
companied   by    staggering    inflation.    Their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  were  highly  de- 
pendent on  a  few  exports,  the  world  demand 
and  prices  for  which  were  highly  undepend- 
able.  The  task  of  significantly  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  populations   often 
seemed  overwhelming  and  hopeless.  But  in 
retrospect  even  that  was  progress,  since  only 
a  few  years  before,  economic  development 
itself  was   by   no   means   a   universally  ac- 
cepted objective  by  governments  in  the  re- 
gion.  Public    officials   often   seemed   insuffi- 
ciently concerned  with  the  goals  of  economic 
growth  or  improved  income  distribution  or 
better  education  or  health,  not  to  mention 
family  planning  services. 

Since  then,  the  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  dramatically.  Economic  development 
and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
are  now  principal  objectives — imperatives — 
which  every  government  is  addressing  and, 
increasingly,  are  the  basis  of  their  foreign 
policies.  Within  the  region  and  in  the  world, 
the  preoccupation  with  development  under- 
lies and  shapes  almost  every  major  issue, 
including  peace,  monetary  reform,  world 
ecology,  food,  energy,  et  cetera.  It  is,  in  fact, 
at  the  top  of  mankind's  agenda. 

As  expressed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
the  recent  series  of  meetings,  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  securing  greater  ac- 
cess of  both  their  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured exports  to  the  markets  of  developed 
countries.  We  agreed  to  consult  as  we 
formulate  our  positions  for  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  They  are  interested  in 
more  fully  adapting  and  applying  the  ad- 


vances of  science  and  technology  to  overcome 
critical  obstacles  to  their  development.  They 
seek  to  develop  and  create  new  technologies 
within  the  region  which  make  more  efficient 
and  productive  use  of  their  resources  and  are 
especially  suited  to  their  requirements.  We 
therefore  agreed  to  establish  a  Working 
Group  on  the  Transfer  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  explore  concrete  proposals.  The 
Latin  Americans  desire  fuller  cooperation  in 
all  aspects  of  development,  and  we  agreed  to 
closer  regional  consultation  in  such  areas  as 
the  law  of  the  sea,  monetary  reform,  foreign 
investment,  energy  research,  cooperation  for 
development,  food  and  fertilizer  production, 
and  population  growth.  It  is  clear  that  the 
nations  of  the  region  will  measure  the  bene- 
fits of  this  renewed  regional  cooperation  very 
much  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  their  populations. 

On  our  side,  too,  we  have  a  very  clear  and 
growing  interest  in  greater  regional  coop- 
eration, and  all  of  these  issues  are  also  of 
great  concern  to  us.  The  changes  in  global 
economic  conditions  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  years  increase  U.S.  economic  interest 
in  the  region.  Our  own  economic  growth  and 
stability,  including  control  of  inflation,  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  assured 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and 
finished  goods.  As  a  principal  producer  of 
essential  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  Latin 
America  is  an  important  supplier  of  U.S. 
needs.  There  is  a  further  mutuality :  We  can 
provide  the  expertise  and  technology  to  help 
develop  those  resources  as  well  as  a  growing 
market  for  them.  Also,  as  the  region  in- 
creases its  capacity  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  efficiently,  it  can  contribute  to  the 
world  supply  of  these  products,  thereby 
further  increasing  its  capacity  to  finance 
development  through  its  export  earnings. 

With  a  present  population  of  over  300  mil- 
lion expected  to  double  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  increasingly  prosperous  Latin 
America  and  Caribbean  represents  an  ex- 
tremely important  market  for  U.S.  exports 
and  an  opportunity  for  mutually  beneficial 
private  investment.  Through  the  greater  flow 
of  capital  and  technology  and  through  the 
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greater  availability  of  essential  imports,  the 
economies  of  the  region  benefit  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  world  food 
shortage,  leaders  throughout  the  Americas 
are  realizing  the  tremendous  potential  in  this 
hemisphere  for  meeting  larger  shares  of  total 
world  food  needs.  Thus,  at  the  recent  inter- 
American  meetings,  we  have  agreed  to  work 
cooperatively  to  increase  food  production  in 
the  hemisphere  as  well  as  to  assure  freer 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  through- 
out the  world.  Likewise  we,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  Americans,  are  interested  in  coopera- 
tion on  trade  and  monetary  reform,  in  joint 
discussions  on  environmental  and  population 
matters,  and  in  establishing  a  new  law  of  the 
sea  which  will  set  the  standards  for  explora- 
tion of  the  oceans'  wealth  and  for  developing 
it  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  as  well  as 
clarifying  the  rights  of  marine  transit  to 
facilitate  international  commerce.  These 
areas  of  cooperation  are  as  much  of  concern 
to  us  as  to  our  neighbors. 

The  renewed  efforts  at  regional  coopera- 
tion which  I  have  describp^  «>i*e  taking  place 
against  a  background  of  a  rapidly  changing 
region.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  uni- 
versal commitment  to  economic  development 
in  the  hemisphere,  which  is  accompanied  by 
growing  capacity  to  deal  with  development 
problems.  Overall,  the  performance  and  pros- 
pects give  cause  for  optimism.  The  countries 
of  the  hemisphere  generally  are  achieving 
per  capita  growth  rates  well  in  excess  of  the 
level  set  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  target. 
They  have  greatly  increased  and  diversified 
their  exports.  Remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  education.  But  the  facts  remain  that 
there  is  still  acute  and  widespread  poverty 
in  the  region  and  that  the  average  U.S. 
citizen  is  many  times  better  off  than  his 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
tries are  facing  emergency  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  rise  in  petroleum  prices. 

While  progress  in  the  region  has  been  im- 
pressive and  a  cause  for  hope,  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  still 
face  a  grave  challenge:  how  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  average  citizen,  many  of  whom 


live  in  conditions  of  poverty.  We,  as  a  coun- 
try committed  to  humanitarian  principles,  as 
a  country  committed  to  the  quest  for  a  peace- 
ful world,  as  a  country  concerned  about  our 
own  economic  future,  have  a  stake  in  helping 
meet  that  challenge.  And  it  is  that  challenge 
to  which  the  program  we  are  proposing  today 
is  directly  addressed. 

We  have  consistently  made  clear  our  view 
that  freely  elected  representative  government 
respectful  of  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens  not  only  is  more  just  than  other 
systems  but  also  offers  greater  hope  for 
economic  and  social  progress  by  mobilizing 
the  energies  and  resources  of  a  free  people. 
We  will  continue  to  express  that  view,  de- 
rived from  our  own  history  and  traditions, 
while  recognizing  that  no  country  can  or 
should  dictate  the  political  institutions  or 
social  structure  of  another. 

We  will  continue  to  work  energetically  for 
the  amicable  resolution  of  disagreements 
arising  among  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 
As  you  know,  Secretary  Kissinger,  in  this 
spirit,  has  already  signed  with  his  counter- 
part in  Panama  an  agreement  on  principles 
which  provides  the  basis  for  our  negotiations 
on  a  new  canal  treaty.  Similarly,  after  inten- 
sive discussions  with  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, we  have  agreed  on  the  settlement  of 
several  outstanding  disputes  related  to  U.S. 
investments  in  that  country.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  hope  that  we  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  region  can  develop  together  institu- 
tions for  the  prevention  and  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  future  disagreements  that  may  arise. 

The  program  we  are  proposing  today  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  entire  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. It  is  an  indispensable  component  of 
our  regional  and  global  foreign  policy.  There 
is  no  higher  priority  for  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  than  the  development  of  their  countries 
and  the  fullest  possible  sharing  in  that  de- 
velopment by  their  populations.  With  the 
growth  and  increasing  experience  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  (IDB),  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  development  agencies 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  our  bilateral  assistance 
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program  represents  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  the  external  assistance  received  by  the  re- 
gion. It,  together  with  our  contributions  to 
the  IDB  and  other  multilateral  institutions, 
i  responds  to  urgent  needs  and  hopes.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  said  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Mexico : 

Nations  can  recognize  that  only  in  working  with 
others  can  they  most  effectively  work  for  themselves. 


A  cooperative  world  reflects  the  imperatives  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  necessity  but,  above  all,  the  sweep 
of  human  aspirations. 

We  in  this  hemisphere  are  demonstrating 
how  constructive  international  effort  can  re- 
sult in  peaceful  and  effective  problem  solving 
in  a  world  of  increasing  interdependence.  We 
are  asking  here  today  for  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  which  is  essential  for  us  to  play 
our  proper  role  in  that  enterprise. 


Present  and  Future  Orientation  of  U.S.  Assistance  to  Africa 


Statement  by  Donald  B.  Easum 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  in  support  of  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  appropriations  to  fund  its 
programs  in  Africa  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  I  have  had  to  par- 
ticipate in  congressional  hearings  since  my 
confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Af- 
rican Affairs  earlier  this  year.  My  present 
assignment  follows  two  years  as  Ambassador 
in  Upper  Volta,  during  which  time  I  wit- 
nessed the  onset  of  the  drought  in  West  Af- 
rica and  participated  in  the  initial  efforts  of 
this  country  and  others  to  bring  emergency 
food  and  other  relief  to  the  stricken  popula- 
tions of  the  region. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  over  the 
many  years  during  which  you  have  presided 
over  this  work  you  have  heard  every  possible 
justification  and  defense  for  these  assistance 
programs.  Let  me  stress,  then,  those  partic- 
ular aspects  of  our  assistance  programs  and 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  June  13.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


our  foreign  policy  interests  which  are  in  the 
forefront  of  our  current  thinking  concerning 
present  and  future  orientation  of  our  assist- 
ance. 

The  need  for  economic  assistance,  a  fore- 
most concern  of  all  African  governments 
since  their  independence,  has  become  critical 
for  many  countries  with  the  unprecedented 
world  inflation  resulting  in  a  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  their  balance  of  payments.  Since  de- 
velopment remains  their  primary  goal,  our 
continuing  readiness  to  assist  African  devel- 
opment is  the  most  concrete  way  in  which  we 
demonstrate  our  friendship  for  them  and  our 
desire  for  cooperation. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  launched  an 
ambitious  recovery  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  the  most  seriously  drought-affected 
countries  of  the  Sahel.  This  program  consists 
of  projects  already  identified  which  can  be 
completed  in  the  short  run — about  18  months 
— and  bring  about  some  improvements  of  a 
lasting  nature,  mainly  in  water  supply,  food 
storage  and  production,  transportation,  and 
reforestation.  Recognizing  further  that  in  the 
longer  run  the  Sahel  states  need  assistance  in 
developing  viable  ongoing  economies  within 
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the  limits  of  the  delicately  balanced  ecology 
of  that  area,  we  are  proceeding  with  the  de- 
sign of  medium-term  development  projects 
directly  related  to  drought  impact,  which  we 
intend  to  launch  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
Sahel  drought  region  and  in  Ethiopia,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  emergency  relief  ef- 
forts at  least  until  the  fate  of  this  year's 
crops  is  known. 

We  recognize  that  the  development  of  Af- 
rican countries  is  by  no  means  solely  depend- 
ent upon  this  country's  aid  contribution.  The 
European  donor  countries,  bilaterally  and 
through  the  Common  Market's  Economic  De- 
velopment Fund  and  the  World  Bank  Group, 
continue  to  be  the  main  contributors  of  con- 
cessional aid  to  Africa. 

Further,  we  appreciate  that  trade  is  the 
most  important  source  of  foreign  exchange 
for  most  of  the  developing  countries.  Expan- 
sion of  trade  opportunities  stimulates  effi- 
ciency and  self-sustaining  growth.  Given  a 
choice,  most  developing  countries  prefer  to 
earn  foreign  exchange  through  exports 
rather  than  to  borrow  development  assist- 
ance. It  is  more  satisfying  to  their  national 
dignity,  and  it  avoids  adding  to  their  grow- 
ing debt  and  transfer  burden. 

U.S.  total  trade  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Africa  increased  in  value  last  year  to 
over  $3  billion,  up  by  50  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  Much  of  this  increase,  of 
course,  represents  the  inflation  of  prices  of 
minerals,  commodities,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Africa  is  of  growing  importance  to 
us  as  a  supplier  of  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  our  industry.  Nigeria  has  become 
a  major  supplier  of  low-sulfur  crude  oil  to 
the  United  States.  Access  to  Africa's  wealth 
of  mineral  resources  is  important  to  us  and 
will  grow  more  so  as  our  dependence  in- 
creases on  foreign  sources  of  supply  to  main- 
tain our  own  industries,  standard  of  living, 
and  high  employment  levels.  Our  investments 
in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa  had 
climbed  to  more  than  $3  billion  as  of  the  end 
of  1972,  almost  three-quarters  of  it  in  ex- 
tractive industries. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  this  year 


about  the  African  Development  Bank 
[AFDB].  The  AFDB  has  grown  in  size  and 
efficiency  as  a  development  lending  institu- 
tion. Technical  assistance  grants  from  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development] 
have  helped  the  Bank  to  finance  studies  nec- 
essary to  bring  proposed  projects  to  a  stage 
where  the  Bank  can  arrange  for  their  financ- 
ing. We  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Congress  will  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  Bank's  soft-loan  facility, 
the  African  Development  Fund.  The  Fund  is 
already  in  existence,  and  16  other  major  do- 
nors have  contributed  and  are  participating 
in  it. 

I  wish  especially  to  endorse  AID's  request 
for  $1.5  million  for  our  self-help  program. 
Having  had  the  personal  experience  of  ad- 
ministering such  a  program  in  Upper  Volta, 
I  can  assure  the  committee  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  elements  of  the  AID  program 
in  Africa.  With  only  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
our  Ambassadors  are  able  to  lend  encourage- 
ment to  voluntary  execution  of  numerous 
people-to-people-type  projects  out  in  the  vil- 
lages and  countryside  which  respond  to  the 
basic  needs  of  the  local  populations.  In  this 
way,  we  believe  the  program  is  responsive  to 
the  Congress's  growing  concern  that  assist- 
ance activities  have  a  direct  impact  on  peo- 
ple and  their  daily  lives. 

We  all  know  that  change  and  adjustment 
to  it  is  a  law  of  life.  It  applies  in  our  inter- 
national relations  as  well  as  in  our  domestic 
conditions.  The  Congress  last  year  took  note 
of  some  of  the  major  changes  in  approaches 
to  development  by  including  in  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  new  and  important 
statements  of  policy.  I  would  like  to  recall 
some  of  the  main  features  of  these  state- 
ments and  discuss  them  in  regard  to  our  re- 
lationship with  African  countries. 

The  Congress  realized  that  development  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  people  of 
the  developing  countries  and  that  the  first 
aim  of  our  assistance  programs  should  be  to 
support  the  efforts  of  these  countries  them- 
selves to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  their 
people.  The  Congress  also  states  that  our  re- 
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lations  with  developing  countries  should  re- 
flect "the  new  realities."  Bilateral  develop- 
ment aid,  we  were  told,  should  concentrate 
less  on  large-scale  capital  transfers.  This 
concept  appears  to  have  been  translated 
through  the  appropriations  process  into  a 
limitation  on  funds  for  infrastructure-type 
projects.  The  worldwide  total  for  this  type 
of  activity  was  limited  to  $53  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  1974  and  1975.  Congress  asked  us 
to  focus  through  bilateral  assistance  on  crit- 
ical problems  in  those  areas  which  affect  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  We  are 
also  asked  to  administer  our  program  in  a 
collaborative  style  to  support  development 
goals  chosen  by  each  country  receiving  as- 
sistance. 

I  certainly  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
these  objectives  and  policies  and  especially 
with  the  emphasis  which  was  placed  in  the 
congressional  policy  statement  on  the  impor- 
tance of  utilizing  our  resources  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  the  poorest  people 
and  supporting  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Already,  two  years  before  the  new 
act,  the  Africa  Bureau  in  AID  was  shifting 
its  priorities  in  this  direction. 

In  Africa,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak 
of  the  poorest,  it  is  difficult  to  make  distinc- 
tions. We  can  talk  about  the  poorest  20  per- 
cent of  the  population,  or  the  poorest  40  per- 
cent of  the  population.  We  can  talk  about 
the  rural  poor  as  opposed  to  the  urban  poor. 
However  one  approaches  the  problem,  one 
realizes  that  there  is  very  little  distinction 
that  can  be  made  when  we  use  the  word 
"poorest."  This  term  means  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  population  in  many  African  countries. 
The  design  of  an  aid  program  therefore  has 
to  take  into  account  this  basic  fact :  That  the 
problem  of  poverty  is  so  overwhelming  that 
AID  and  other  organizations  providing  as- 
sistance are  not  going  to  have  the  resources 
to  change  in  the  short  run  in  marked  degree 
the  relative  position  of  one  sector  of  a  soci- 
ety as  opposed  to  another.  There  is  no  policy 
of  income  distribution  or  employment  crea- 
tion which  is  going  to  effect  rapid  changes 
in  the  fundamental  scarcity  of  the  human 


and  material  resources  on  which  economic 
progress  and  social  betterment  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  are  doing  more 
and  more  to  help  improve  the  productivity  of 
agriculture  in  these  countries,  since  most  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Im- 
provement in  incomes  and  in  quality  of  life 
for  the  rural  populations  will  indirectly  as- 
suage the  problem  which  afflicts  so  many  of 
the  African  countries;  that  is,  the  rapid  ur- 
banization and  development  of  large  num- 
bers of  urban  unemployed. 

I  strongly  believe  that,  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  developing  world,  infra- 
structure deficiencies  in  Africa  are  relatively 
more  important  and  that  they  are  intimately 
related  to  the  problems  of  rural  development. 
An  abrupt  deemphasis  of  aid  for  infrastruc- 
ture development  in  Africa  is  not  consistent 
with  the  needs  in  this  sector.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting it  should  have  the  highest  priority, 
but  there  should  be  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  particular  problem  in  Africa  and  more 
flexibility  in  provision  of  assistance  to  deal 
with  it. 

In  their  own  development  plans  and  pri- 
orities, African  countries  necessarily  give  a 
very  high  priority  to  remedying  this  lack. 
Unless  we — that  is,  the  United  States  and 
other  donor  countries — can  find  an  appro- 
priate response  to  Africa's  infrastructure 
needs,  especially  as  they  relate  to  agricul- 
ture, we  are  risking  failure  in  efforts  in  de- 
velopment in  other  sectors. 

In  recent  years  all  of  the  major  suppliers 
of  foreign  economic  assistance  have  tended, 
just  as  the  Congress,  to  move  away  from  in- 
frastructure while  continuing  to  emphasize 
agricultural  development  and  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  these  new  approaches.  Let  me  speak 
to  this  point  from  my  own  experience  in  Af- 
rica. 

The  Congress  has  responded  magnificently 
to  help  us  alleviate  the  terrible  problem  of 
human  suffering  in  the  drought-stricken 
areas,  primarily  in  western  Africa,  known 
as  the  Sahel.  When  I  was  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
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dor  to  Upper  Volta,  our  Embassy  helped 
sack  U.S.  grain  for  the  starving  population 
in  that  area  and  organized  and  coordinated 
the  airlift  of  this  grain  to  remote  areas  where 
it  had  to  be  parachuted  or  f reedropped  from 
these  planes. 

I  know  from  firsthand  experience,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  one  of  the  constant  bottle- 
necks we  have  encountered  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  programs  in  that  area  of  the 
world  has  concerned  transportation  and  in- 
frastructure. A  road  here,  an  airstrip  there, 
sometimes  a  bridge  over  what  looks  like  a 
dry  riverbed — all  these  are  key  elements  in 
the  ability  to  move  supplies.  Goods  must 
move  in  both  directions  if  production  is  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  rural  areas  of  Africa. 
People  must  be  able  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts and  must  be  able  to  receive  cloth,  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  other  elements  essential  to 
their  daily  life  which  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  people  moving  from 
a  subsistence  to  a  market  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  bright  spots  in 
the  development  of  African  states  for  which 
we  in  the  United  States  can  share  some  of 
the  credit.  But  Africa's  needs  for  develop- 
ment capital  and  technical  assistance  are 
still  enormous,  accentuated  now  more  than 
ever  by  the  disastrous  effect  of  inflation  on 
the  poorer  states.  While  we  cannot  alone 
meet  Africa's  requirements,  we  can  and  we 
must  continue  to  cooperate  with  other  do- 
nors in  providing  a  substantial  share  of  as- 
sistance to  African  development. 
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Department  Discusses  Fiscal  Year  1975  Appropriation  Request 
:or  Voluntary  Contributions  to  International  Programs 


Statement  by  William  B.  Buffum 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


I  have  come  before  this  committee  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  President's  ap- 
propriation request  of  $208,450,000  in  fiscal 
year  1975  for  voluntary  contributions  to  16 
international  programs.  Of  these,  the  pro- 
grams for  which  my  Bureau  has  responsibil- 
ity total  $193,750,000.  Most  of  the  programs 
ire  well  known  to  the  committee.  Among 
them  are : 

— The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund — 
UNICEF — an  organization  whose  prompt 
and  effective  response  in  providing  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  in  all  types  of  emer- 
gency situations  has  earned  it  universal  re- 
spect ; 

— The  World  Food  Program,  which  pro- 
vides vital  food  aid  both  to  meet  emergency 
situations  and  to  aid  long-term  development; 

— The  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities,  a  rapidly  growing  program 
engaged  in  combating  rampant  population 
growth  around  the  globe; 

— The  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  which  is  working  in  such 
fields  as  crop  substitution,  police  controls, 
and  addict  rehabilitation  to  eliminate  both 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  illegal 
drugs; 

— The  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  June  17.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


gram,  which  has  begun  work  on  systems  for 
international  pollution  monitoring  and  ex- 
change of  environmental  information; 

— The  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion's voluntary  assistance  program,  which 
enables  developing  countries  to  participate 
directly  in  programs  for  global  monitoring 
of  weather  and  atmospheric  pollution ;  and 

— The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy's operational  program,  which  provides 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries 
to  advance  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

Along  with  these  programs,  which  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  such  areas  of 
immediate  and  global  concern  as  food,  pop- 
ulation, environment,  and  energy,  are  three 
others  which  for  many  years  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  furthering  political  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  They  are : 

— The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  which  is  providing  essential  food, 
housing,  schooling,  and  health  services  to 
some  1.5  million  Palestinians  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  1948  and  1967  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flicts ; 

— The  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus, 
which  has  been  a  necessary  factor  in  avoid- 
ing war  among  both  the  residents  of  the  is- 
land and  the  other  parties  directly  con- 
cerned; and 

— The  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 
through  which  eight  governments  are  financ- 
ing construction  of  facilities  to  control  the 
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waters  of  the  Indus  River  system  and  to 
provide  irrigation  and  power  to  millions  of 
residents  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Indus 
Basin  loans  and  grants  are  the  only  program 
in  this  group  for  which  my  Bureau  does  not 
have  direct  responsibility. 

Funds  are  also  requested  for  such  impor- 
tant programs  as  the  United  Nations  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research,  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service,  and 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Namibia.  This 
year  we  are  also  requesting,  for  the  first 
time,  funds  for  a  contribution  to  the  World 
Heritage  Trust  Fund.  Proposed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1971  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
December  7,  1973,  this  Fund  aims. at  pro- 
tecting, preserving,  and  restoring  cultural 
sites  and  natural  areas  of  outstanding  sig- 
nificance to  all  mankind. 

Chief  among  the  programs  for  which  we 
are  requesting  funds  is  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program — the  UNDP — which, 
along  with  its  predecessor  organizations,  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  a  quarter  century  in 
providing  countries  with  the  technical  as- 
sistance essential  to  their  development. 

Providing  technical  assistance  is  the  major 
ongoing  activity  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
economic  development  field,  and  the  primary 
channel  for  that  assistance  is  the  UNDP. 
With  programs  in  over  150  countries  and  ter- 
ritories and  annual  expenditures  approaching 
$400  million,  the  UNDP  has  become  the 
world's  largest  and  most  widespread  pro- 
gram of  grant  technical  assistance. 

The  measure  of  the  UNDP  is  not  its  size, 
however,  but  the  contribution  it  is  able  to 
make  to  development.  Providing  aid  which  is 
more  universal  in  character  and  scope  than 
any  bilateral  donor  could  possibly  provide  on 
its  own,  the  UNDP  has  facilitated  a  broad 
interchange  of  technology,  expertise,  and 
equipment  and  has  furthered  followup  invest- 
ment of  benefit  to  recipients  and  donors 
alike. 

In  the  1973  foreign  assistance  legislation, 
Congress  expressed  the  belief  that  primary 
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emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assistance  in 
agriculture,  population,  education,  and  hu- 
man resources  development  and  on  assisting 
the  neediest  countries.  These  are  also  the 
goals  of  the  UNDP. 

Of  the  funds  expended  by  UNDP,  more 
than  one-quarter  are  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. Of  those  funds,  25  percent  are  utilized 
in  the  area  of  applied  research.  Within  the 
framework  of  an  international  consortium 
known  as  the  Consultative  Group  on  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Research,  the  UNDP 
is  helping  to  finance  major  research  centers 
such  as  the  Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement 
Center,  in  Mexico,  and  the  International 
Crop  Research  Institute  for  the  Semi-Arid 
Tropics,  in  Hyderabad.  Research  undertaken 
at  these  global  research  institutes  and  at  oth- 
ers established  in  cooperation  with  single 
governments,  such  as  the  Research  Institute 
for  Cereals  and  Technical  Plants  at  Fundu- 
lea,  Romania,  is  benefiting  not  only  the  de- 
veloping countries  but  the  developed  coun- 
tries as  well.  Scores  of  UNDP  projects 
concerned  with  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer 
use,  plant  protection,  animal  health,  and  fish- 
eries development  are  also  helping  to  combat 
the  threat  of  worldwide  food  shortages. 

The  development  of  human  resources  is  an- 
other major  field  of  UNDP  activity.  Apart 
from  the  provision  made  in  virtually  every 
project  for  the  training  of  counterpart  per- 
sonnel, a  considerable  share  of  UNDP  as- 
sistance is  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  training  of  youth — as 
well  as  teachers — for  work  in  such  fields  as 
public  service,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
health.  There  has  also  been  emphasis  on  ed- 
ucational planning,  and  increasing  attention 
is  being  given  to  educational  reform. 

In  1973,  in  recognition  of  the  vital  link  be- 
tween population  control  and  development, 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA)  was  brought  under  the 
administrative  and  policy  direction  of  the 
UNDP  and  of  its  Governing  Council.  This  is 
a  move  which  was  advanced  by  the  United 
States  and  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of 
U.N.  members.  Our  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
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rowth  of  the  Fund  have  also  met  with  broad 
jpport.  Contributions  have  grown  dramati- 
illy,  and  UNFPA  projects  are  now  under- 
lay in  78  countries. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  in  accordance 
•ith  the  aims  of  the  Second  Development 
►ecade.  the  UNDP  has  been  engaged  in  an 
[Tort  to  provide  assistance  to  the  least  de- 
eloped  countries  which  would  be  greater  in 
jrms  of  both  volume  and  effectiveness.  New 
methods  have  been  devised,  UNDP  staffing 
i  these  countries  has  been  strengthened,  and 
dditional  resources  are  being  allocated  for 
heir  benefit.  Moving  toward  a  goal  of  25 
ercent  of  country  program  resources  by 
977,  resources  currently  allocated  for  the 
»ast  developed  countries  now  represent  22.5 
ercent  of  such  funding — approximately  four 
imes  the  ratio  for  our  own  bilateral  pro- 
ram. 

I  might  add  another  field  of  UNDP  activ- 
ty  which  is  of  particular  importance — that 
f  natural  resources  and  energy.  The  total 
alue  of  mineral  deposits  located  through 
JNDP-assisted  projects  is  now  estimated  to 
lave  surpassed  $20  billion.  Followup  invest- 
nent  in  the  natural  resources  field  in  1973 
ilone  totaled  over  $1.2  billion,  primarily  for 
lew  sources  of  power.  To  give  some  idea  of 
vhat  this  will  mean  to  the  developing  world, 
he  UNDP  has  reported  that  these  new 
ources  of  power  will  surpass  the  currently 
nstalled  capacity  of  India. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  UNDP  capability 
n  the  natural  resources  field,  the  United 
states  has  also  led  a  successful  effort  to  link 
:he  newly  created  United  Nations  Revolving 
Pund  for  Natural  Resource  Exploration  to 
:he  UNDP  in  basically  the  same  manner  as 
:he  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
uities. By  plowing  a  portion  of  the  receipts 
ierived  from  natural  resource  discoveries 
oack  into  the  program,  it  is  hoped  that  U.N. 
Tiineral  resource  surveys  will  have  a  multi- 
plier effect. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  United 
States  and  other  major  donors  have  been 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  furthering 
the  ability  of  the  UNDP  to  handle  a  sub- 
stantially increased  volume  of  technical  as- 


sistance. Evaluation  reports  on  U.N.  assist- 
ance programs  prepared  by  95  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts  this  year  give  clear  evidence  that 
the  reforms  initiated  in  1971  as  a  result  of 
the  Jackson  Capacity  Study,  and  other  meas- 
ures initiated  since  1972  by  the  new  Admin- 
istrator, Rudolph  Peterson,  are  bearing  fruit. 

Country  programs  have  now  been  ap- 
proved for  100  countries,  and  plans  are  be- 
ing made  in  many  countries  for  the  second 
cycle.  Annual  reviews  of  these  country  pro- 
grams are  resulting  in  continuing  modifica- 
tion of  ongoing  and  planned  assistance,  with 
greater  concentration  on  priority  areas.  All 
external  assistance — including  that  of  the  bi- 
lateral donors — is  being  more  closely  coor- 
dinated, and  several  U.N.  agencies  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  UNDP  are  participat- 
ing in  UNDP  country  programing  exercises. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  U.N.  agencies  are  increas- 
ingly pooling  their  talents  to  work  together 
on  such  problems  as  drought  and  river  blind- 
ness in  Africa,  earthquakes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  floods  in  Asia. 

Indications  of  the  specific  amounts  of  as- 
sistance which  will  be  available  during  each 
multiyear  period  and  a  ceiling  on  assistance 
to  relatively  well-off  countries  are  encourag- 
ing recipient  governments  to  eliminate  proj- 
ects of  lesser  priority,  to  give  greater  consid- 
eration to  regional  projects  and  to  projects 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  UNDP  and  other 
donors,  and  to  initiate  arrangements  for  cost 
sharing. 

Under  the  latter  arrangements,  govern- 
ments share  in  the  foreign  currency  costs  of 
projects — a  cost  normally  borne  by  the 
UNDP  alone.  Iran,  for  example,  has  agreed 
to  provide  $12  million  during  the  period 
1973-76  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  51 
new  projects  in  that  country,  thus  supple- 
menting $16  million  available  during  this 
four-year  period  from  the  UNDP.  Such  hard 
currency  inputs  are,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  counterpart  contributions  which  are 
made  in  local  currency  by  all  recipient  gov- 
ernments. Similar  arrangements,  multiply- 
ing the  impact  of  UNDP  assistance,  have 
been  undertaken  in  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and 
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the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Funds  provided 
by  the  latter  three  states  under  cost-sharing 
arrangements  now  exceed  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  UNDP,  and  these  three  countries 
also  contribute  more  to  the  UNDP  through 
voluntary  contributions  than  they  receive 
from  the  program.  Similar  cost  sharing  is 
contemplated  for  Venezuela  and  a  number  of 
other  countries  in  the  coming  year. 

I  should  restate  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  po- 
sition that  we  have  enunciated  in  several 
meetings  of  intergovernmental  bodies ;  name- 
ly, that  despite  their  continuing  need  for 
technical  assistance,  the  oil-rich  countries 
should  all  be  at  least  net  contributors  to 
these  international  programs.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  UNDP  has  just  reported  to 
the  UNDP  Governing  Council  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Ven- 
ezuela have  expressed  readiness  to  become, 
in  fact,  net  contributors.  We  consider  net- 
contributor  status  only  the  first  step  required 
of  the  wealthier  recipients  and  will  continue 
to  press  for  major  contributions  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  imp?"tr.nt  role  which 
our  bilateral  assistance  program  has  played 
during  the  past  quarter  century  and  which  it 
is  continuing  to  play.  As  Secretary  Kissinger 
stated  in  his  confirmation  hearings  last  year, 
however : 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  foreign  aid,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  sense  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress,  that  American  aid  can  now  be  more  fruit- 
fully channeled  through  multilateral  institutions  in 
many  categories  rather  than  through  bilateral  pro- 
grams. 

In  response  to  a  statement  by  Senator 
[Hugh]  Scott  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  "very  much  interested  in 
pursuing  an  expansion  of  the  multilateral 
approach  wherever  possible,"  Secretary  Kis- 
singer responded  that  this  was  consistent 
with  his  views. 

While  exerting  great  effort  during  the  past 
several  years  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  to  handle  an  increased 
volume  of  development  aid,  we  have  increased 
our  contribution  to  that  program  by  only  4 
percent.   Other   governments,    on   the   other 


hand,  have  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
program  by  increasing  their  contributions  by 
96  percent.  Time  and  again  in  recent  years 
Presidential  commissions  and  task  forces  and 
congressional  committees  have  recommended 
expanded  utilization  of  international  institu- 
tions for  the  delivery  of  U.S.  development 
assistance.  To  accomplish  this  objective 
would  clearly  require  an  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  presen- 
tation of  the  President's  request  for  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  it  is  worthy  of  your  support. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  To  Provide  Helicopters  to  Burma 
for  Narcotics  Control 

Following  is  a  Department  announcement 
issued  on  July  1,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
U.S.  note  dated  June  29  signed  by  David  L. 
Osborn,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Burma,  ad- 
dressed to  U  Ohn-Kyi,  Director-General  of 
the  Burmese  Police. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  274  dated  July   1 

The  U.S.  Government  signed  an  agreement 
on  June  29  with  the  Burmese  Government  to 
provide  six  civilian-model  utility  helicopters 
(Bell  205A)  for  assistance  in  its  narcotics 
control  program.  These  helicopters  will  be 
used  for  narcotics  suppression  purposes  such 
as  attacking  heroin  refineries  and  heavily 
armed  caravans  engaged  in  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. The  helicopters  are  expected  to  be 
delivered  in  Burma  sometime  in  1975.  The 
agreement  provides  for  additional  helicopters 
to  be  delivered  at  a  later  date  dependent  on 
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j>propriated  funds,  the  continuing  nature  of 

le  requirement,  and  the  operational  utility 

J'  the  helicopters  for  narcotics  suppression 

jirposes.     No    U.S.    Government    personnel 

ill  be  involved  in  operation  or  maintenance 

'  the  helicopters.  As  in  many  other  coun- 

ies  where  illicit  production  or  international 

rafficking  of   narcotics   occurs,   the   United 

[tates  is  assisting  Burma  to  bring  the  nar- 

ptics  problem  under  control. 


3.  The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
the  Union  of  Burma  agrees  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  specific  efforts  undertaken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  agreement 
as  and  when  required. 

If  the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
this  Note  and  your  Excellency's  reply '  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  governments. 


EXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

[ress  release  278  dated  July  2 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
iscussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  between 
?presentatives  of  our  two  governments  concerning 
tie  problem  of  suppressing  the  illegal  cultivation, 
Irocessing,  production,  and  trafficking  of  narcotic 
Irugs,  and  international  cooperation  to  this  end.  In 
rder  to  assist  the  program  of  the  Government  of 
le  Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma  for 
ach  suppression,  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates  of  America  is  prepared  to  provide,  on  a  grant 
jasis,  six  commercial  Bell  205  utility  helicopters 
>gether  with  initial  spare  parts,  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, and  funds  for  related  expenses,  at  a  cost  of 
p  to  $4.8  million,  to  be  delivered  as  production 
chedules  permit  during  the  period  July-December 
975.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
iinds,  to  agreement  between  the  two  governments 
n  the  continuing  nature  of  the  requirement,  and 
o  the  established  operational  utility  of  such  aircraft 
or  narcotics  suppression  purposes,  the  United  States 
lovemment  is  prepared  subsequently  to  provide  an 
dditional  twelve  helicopters,  together  with  spare 
>arts  and  auxiliary  equipment,  to  be  delivered  dur- 
ng  fiscal  years  1976-1977. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
he  Union  of  Burma  will  provide  the  aircrew  and 
rround  personnel,  maintenance  and  operational  fa- 
ilities,  and  any  additional  spare  parts  and  auxiliary 
quipment,  POL  [petroleum-oil-lubricants],  and  ord- 
lance  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  cul- 
ivation,  processing,  production  and  trafficking  of 
larcotics  drugs;  and  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma  agrees  to  utilize 
he  helicopters  primarily  for  the  purposes  for  which 
hey  are  provided,  and  any  additional  use  would  be 
ncidental  to  this  primary  purpose. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
he  Union  of  Burma  will  not  sell  or  transfer  any 
)f  the  helicopters,  spare  parts  or  auxiliary  equip- 
nent  provided  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
iny  other  government  or  individual  without  the  prior 
ipproval   of  the  United  States  Government. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Protocol  terminating  the  agreement  of  September  30, 
1964  (TIAS  5861),  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Thailand,  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  application  of  safeguards  and 
terminating  the  protocol  of  May  16,  1974  (TIAS 
7833),  suspending  that  agreement,  and  providing 
for  the  application  of  safeguards  pursuant  to  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  of  July  1,  1968  (TIAS 
6839).  Signed  at  Vienna  June  27,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  June   27,    1974. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention   on   consular   relations.    Done   at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March 
19,    1967;    for    the    United    States    December    24, 
1969.    TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:   Oman,  May  31,  1974. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  con- 
sular relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  April  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  March  19,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  December  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  May  31,  1974. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  con- 
sular relations  concerning  the   acquisition   of  na- 
tionality.  Done  at  Vienna  April  24,  1963.    Entered 
into  force  March  19,  1967.2 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  May  31,  1974. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.    Done  at 
Vienna  April   18,   1961.    Entered  into  force  April 
24,  1964;  for  the  United  States  December  13,  1972. 
TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  May  31,  1974. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  diplo- 
matic relations  concerning  the  acquisition  of  na- 
tionality.  Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961.    Entered 
into  force  April  24,  1964.2 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  May  31,  1974. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  diplo- 
matic relations  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
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1  Not  printed  here;  for  text,  see  press  release  278. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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ment  of  disputes.    Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  April  24,  1964;  for  the  United 
States  December  13,  1972.    TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:   Oman,  May  31,   1974. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  as  amended 
Done  at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502,  5929. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Western  Samoa,  June 
28,  1974. 

Weather  Stations — North  Atlantic 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations,  with 
two  annexes,   as   amended.    Dated  at  Pans   Feb- 
ruary 25,   1954.    Entered  into  force   February   1, 
1955.    TIAS   3186,  5283,   6812,   7163,   7679. 
Withdrawal:   United   States,  June  30,  1974. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  9,  1972, 
as  extended  (TIAS  7603,  7770),  concerning 
shrimp.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brasilia 
June  24,  1974.    Entered  into  force  June  24,  1974. 

Burma 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  helicopters 
and  related  assistance  by  the  United  States  to 
help  Burma  in  suppressing  illegal  narcotic  drug 
production  and  traffic.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Rangoon  June  29,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  June  29,  1974. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  weather  station  program.    Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Ottawa  June  4  and  28,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  June  28,  1954.    TIAS  3132. 
Terminated:  June  30,  1974. 

Chile 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  the  con- 
solidation and  rescheduling  of  certain  Chilean 
debts  owed  to,  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  agencies.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  17,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  17, 
1974;   effective   May   15,  1974. 

Denmark 

Treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at  Copenhagen  June 
22,  1972. 

Ratifications   exchanged:   July   1,   1974. 
Enters  into  force:  July  31,  1974. 

Egypt 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Cairo  June  7,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June    7,    1974. 

Guinea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  8,  1974    (TIAS 


7835).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Conakry 
June  13  and  14,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June 
14,  1974. 

India 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  resched- 
uling of  certain  debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  7,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June  7,  1974. 

Khmer  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  July  25,  1973  (TIAS 
7703).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Phnom 
Penh  May  16,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  16, 
1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  July  25,  1973  (TIAS 
7703).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Phnom 
Penh  May  24,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  24, 
1974. 

Korea 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  November  24,  1972 
(TIAS    7583),    for    cooperation    concerning    civil 
uses    of    atomic    energy.     Signed    at    Washington 
May  15,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  June  26,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  support  by 
the  United  States  for  a  multi-spectral  aerial  photo- 
graphic system  capable  of  detecting  opium  poppy 
cultivation,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  June  10  and  24,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  3, 
1973,  as  amended,  concerning  the  provision  of  foui 
helicopters  and  related  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  help  Mexico  in  curbing  traffic  in  illegal 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
June  24,  1974.    Entered  into  force  June  24,  1974 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  Febru 
ary  1,  1974,  providing  additional  helicopters  anc 
related  assistance  to  Mexico  in  support  of  its 
efforts  to  curb  production  and  traffic  in  illega 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexi 
co  June  24,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  24,  1974 

Panama 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  21  am 
October  5,  1972  (TIAS  7482),  for  the  preventioi 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  in  Pana 
ma.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  Ma; 
28  and  June  12,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  12 
1974. 

Portugal 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  o 
atomic   energy.    Signed    at   Washington    May   If 
1974. 
Entered  into  force:  June  26,  1974. 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  o 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  3,  1961 
Entered  into  force  July  19,  1969.  TIAS  6717. 
Terminated:  June  26,  1974. 
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Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 

atomic   energy.   Signed   at   Washington   March   20, 

1974. 

Entered  into  force:  June  28,  1974. 
igreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 

atomic  energy,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington 

August   16,  1957.  Entered  into  force  February  12, 

1958.   TIAS  3988,  5990. 

Terminated:  June  28,  1974. 

iouth  Africa 

imendment   to  the   agreement   of  July  8,   1957,   as 

amended  (TIAS  3885,  5129,  6312),  for  cooperation 

concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at 

Washington  May  22,  1974. 

Entered  into  force:  June  28,  1974. 

iweden 

imendment  to  the  agreement  of  July  28,  1966,  as 
amended   (TIAS  6076,  7000),  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning  civil    uses    of   atomic    energy.    Signed    at 
Washington  May  10,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  June  27,  1974. 

hailand 

igreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 

atomic    energy.     Signed    at    Washington   May    14, 

1974. 

Entered  into  force:  June  27,  1974. 
Lgreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 

atomic   energy,  as   amended.    Signed  at  Bangkok 

March  13,  1956.  Entered  into  force  March  13,  1956. 

TIAS  3522,  3842,  5122,  5765. 

Terminated :  June  27,  1974. 

Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

igreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
other  construction.  Signed  at  Moscow  June  28, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  June  28,  1974. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy. 
Signed  at  Moscow  June  28,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  June  28,  1974. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  artificial  heart  research 
and  development.  Signed  at  Moscow  June  28,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  28,  1974. 

-ong  term  agreement  to  facilitate  economic,  indus- 
trial and  technical  cooperation.  Signed  at  Moscow 

^  June  29,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  29,  1974. 

'reaty  on  the  limitation  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  with  protocol.  Signed  at  Moscow 
July  3,  1974.  Enters  into  force  on  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

'rotocol  to  the  treaty  of  May  26,  1972  (TIAS  7503), 
on  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems. 
Signed  at  Moscow  July  3,  1974.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 

'rotocol  of  procedures  governing  replacement,  dis- 
mantling or  destruction,  and  notification  thereof, 
for  strategic  offensive  arms,  with  attachment. 
Signed  at  Moscow  July  3,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
July  3,  1974. 

'rotocol  on  procedures  governing  replacement,  dis- 
mantling or  destruction,  and  notification  thereof, 
for  ABM  systems  and  their  components,  with  at- 


tachment. Signed  at  Moscow  July  3,  1974.  Entered 

into  force  July  3,   1974. 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  April  22,  1959,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4251,  5622),  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  14,  1974. 

Entered  into  force:  June  29,  1974. 
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Publication  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State's 
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ing highlights  of  U.S.  exchanges  in  1972.  Appendices 
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Military  Mission  to  Iran.  Agreement  with  Iran  ex- 
tending the  agreement  of  October  6,  1947,  as  amend- 
ed and  extended.  TIAS  7765.  4  pp.  25f\  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7765). 

Settlement  of  Certain  Claims.  Agreement  with  Peru. 
TIAS  7792.    18  pp.   30<\    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7792). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Sri 
Lanka  amending  the  agreement  of  November  23, 
1973.    TIAS  7794.    2  pp.  25<l.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7794). 

Certificates   of    Airworthiness    for  Imported    Glider 

Aircraft  and  Aircraft  Appliances.  Agreement  with 

Finland.  TIAS  7795.  4  pp.  25<t.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7795). 

Surplus  Property— Off -Shore  Sales  Facility.  Agree- 
ment with  Singapore  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  5,  1972,  as  amended.  TIAS  7797.  1  p.  25?. 
(Cat.  No.   S9.10:7797). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Jordan 
amending  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1973,  as  amend- 
ed.  TIAS  7798.  3  pp.   25e\    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7798). 

Continental  Radar  Defense  System— Closing  of  Cer- 
tain Stations.  Agreement  with  Canada.  TIAS  7799. 
2  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7799). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Malta  ex- 
tending the  agreement  of  June  14,  1967,  as  extended. 
TIAS  7800.    3  pp.    25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7800). 

Aviation — Preclearance  for  Entry  Into  the  United 
States.  Agreement  with  Bermuda.  TIAS  7801.  5  pp. 
25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7801). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
January  21,  1974.  TIAS  7802.  2  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7802). 

Military  Mission.  Agreement  with  Iran  extending 
the  agreement  of  November  27,  1943,  as  amended  and 
extended.  TIAS  7803.  3  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7803). 

Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  amending  the  agreement  of 
April  13,  1973.  TIAS  7804.  4  pp.  25?.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7804). 


Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with   Portugal  I 
modifying  the  agreement  of  November  17,  1970,  as 
amended.    TIAS  7805.    2  pp.    25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 

7805). 

Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation.  Agreement 
with  New  Zealand.  TIAS  7806.  3  pp.  25^.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7806). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  August  6,  19T4,  as 
amended.  TIAS  7807.  2  pp.  25^-.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7807). 

Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Producers  of  Phono- 
grams Against  Unauthorized  Duplication  of  Their 
Phonograms.  TIAS  7808.  70  pp.  70<*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7808). 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  19  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

James  D.  Hodgson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
David  E.  Mark  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Burundi. 

The  Senate  on  June  20  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  0.  Enders  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  [for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs]. 

The  Senate  on  June  27  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Robert  Stephen  Ingersoll  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

Carlyle  E.  Maw  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance  Programs. 
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Subject 

Paganelli  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Qatar  (biographic  data). 

Announcement  of  U.S. -Burma 
agreement  on  supply  of  heli- 
copters for  narcotics  suppres- 
sion. 

U.S. -EC  cooperation  in  environ- 
mental control  activities. 

Wolle  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Oman  (biographic  data). 

Kissinger:  message  to  Argentini- 
an Foreign  Minister  on  the 
death  of  President  Peron, 
July  1. 

Text  of  U.S.-Burma  agreement, 
June  29. 

Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  statement 
on  environmental  modification 
techniques  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Protocol  to  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  ABM 
treaty. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  treaty  on  the  limi- 
tation of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

Joint    U.S.-U.S.S.R.   communique. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Mos- 
cow. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Brus- 
sels, July  4. 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Paris,  July  4. 

Kissinger:   departure,   Paris. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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resident  Nixon  Visits  NATO  Headquarters  and  the  Soviet  Union 


President  Nixon  left  Washington  on  June  25  for  a  visit 
to  Belgium  and  the  Soviet  Union.  While  in  Brussels  June 
25-27,  he  met  with  NATO  heads  of  government  and  signed  the 
Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations.  In  the  Soviet  Union  June 
27-July  3,  he  met  with  Soviet  leaders,  signed  several  agree- 
ments, and  addressed  the  Soviet  people  on  television  and  radio. 
Following  are  his  remarks  upon  departure  on  June  25,  his 
exchanges  of  remarks  with  foreign  leaders,  his  address  to  the 
Soviet  people,  his  report  to  the  Nation  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  on  July  3,  and  remarks  to  the  press  at  Brussels 
by  Presidential  Assistant  and  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zieg- 
ler,  together  with  the  texts  of  a  joint  U.S. -Soviet  statement  on 
dangers  of  military  use  of  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques and  a  joint  communique  signed  at  Moscow  on  July  3. 


'RESIDENT   NIXON'S  DEPARTURE  REMARKS, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  JUNE  25 

AThite  House  press  release  dated  June  25 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
[  first  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  of  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  off 
to  see  us  as  we  take  off  on  another  journey 
for  peace.  This  time  we  go  first  to  Brus- 
sels, as  you  know,  and  then  to  Moscow. 

Our  purpose  in  Brussels  will  be  to  meet 
with  old  friends  and  to  renew  our  support 
of  the  great  NATO  alliance,  which  for  25 
years  has  been  responsible  for  and  indis- 
pensable for  keeping  the  peace  in  Europe. 
We  expect  to  give  new  purpose  and  new  di- 
rection to  that  alliance  on  the  occasion  of 
visiting  with  the  heads  of  government  of 
most  of  the  NATO  countries. 

From  Brussels,  we  go  on  to  Moscow. 
There  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
again  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  and 
his  colleagues.    The  purpose  of  this  summit 
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meeting,  as  was  the  purpose  of  the  other 
two — the  first  in  Moscow  two  years  ago, 
and  in  Washington  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  last  year — is  threefold: 

— First,  we  expect  to  strengthen  the  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  two  strongest 
nations  in  the  world; 

— Second,  we  hope  to  develop  areas  of 
cooperation  to  displace  confrontation  in  other 
critical  areas  of  the  world  that  might  be 
those  places  where  conflict  could  develop 
between  the  two  great  powers;  and 

— Third,  we  hope  to  make  more  progress 
on  a  goal  that  we  began  to  achieve  and 
move  forward  toward  in  1972,  of  limiting 
both  the  burden  and  also  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear arms  over  our  two  nations  and  over 
the  world  generally. 

These  are  very  great  goals,  and  like  all 
great  goals  they  are  very  difficult  to  achieve, 
just  as  was  the  case  of  the  goals  we  sought 
to  achieve  on  our  first  trip  to  the  Mideast. 
But  we  are  confident  that  when  we  look  at 
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these  goals,  not  only  must  we  seek  to  achieve 
them  but  we  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
them,  because  when  we  speak  of  the  two 
strongest  nations,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  cooperation  between  these 
two  great  peoples  is  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  build  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world 
that  will  last. 

And  we  know  that  with  American  strength, 
American  resolve,  and  above  all,  American 
determination  and  dedication,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  progress  on  this  long  but 
vitally  important  journey  for  peace,  not  only 
for  America  but  for  all  mankind. 

And  we  have  appreciated  particularly  the 
messages  that  we  have  received  before  each 
of  these  trips  from  people  all  over  America, 
because  your  prayers,  your  good  wishes  for 
our  success,  means  that  the  American  people, 
the  great  majority,  are  united  behind  the 
efforts  we  are  making  to  attempt  to  resolve 
differences  that  otherwise  would  lead  to  a 
runaway  arms  race,  that  otherwise  would 
lead  to  confrontation  not  only  between  two 
great  powers  but  all  over  the  world,  that 
otherwise  would  dash  all  the  hopes  and  the 
ideals  that  Americans  have  had  from  the 
beginning  of  this  country — the  ideal  of  a 
world  of  peace  so  that  we  can  devote  the 
energies  of  all  great  peoples  to  the  works 
of  peace  and  not  simply  to  preparing  for 
war. 

Thank  you. 


THE  VISIT  TO   BELGIUM 


ARRIVAL,  BRUSSELS,  JUNE  25 

White  House  press  release  (Brussels)  dated  June  25 

Remarks   by   King   Baudouin 

Mr.  President:  Because  Belgium  has  for 
several  years  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  has  also  been  the  host  of 
the  European  Communities,  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  again  this  eve- 
ning on  the  soil  of  my  country. 

You   have  just  completed  a   tour  in  the 


Middle  East  in  the  course  of  which  the 
happy  results  of  untiring  diplomacy  have 
been  confirmed.  We  all  hope  that  the  efforts 
made  will  be  the  prelude  to  final  peace  in 
that  region. 

In  two  days'  time  you  will  be  in  Moscow, 
where  you  will  carry  on  conversations  the 
outcome  of  which  is  important  for  us  all. 
Before  starting  them,  you  have  desired  not 
only  to  come  here  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Dec- 
laration of  Atlantic  Relations,  which  again 
precisely  states  our  convergent  objectives, 
but  also  to  make  confident  contacts  with  the 
heads  of  the  governments  of  friendly  and 
allied  nations  in  order  to  explain  your  views 
and  obtain  their  opinions. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  action  you  have 
taken.  It  shows  once  more  that  however 
much  times  may  change,  there  is  still  be- 
tween our  peoples  the  same  fundamental 
understanding  based  on  so  many  common 
memories,  and  so  many  peaceful  contests 
or  deplorably  cruel  battles  waged  side  by 
side,  and  on  faith  in  the  same  essential 
values. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  world  all 
men  feel  increasingly  bound  together  by  the 
same  destiny.  We  know  that  they  eagerlj 
wish  hostilities  to  cease,  tensions  to  be  re- 
duced, and  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  b< 
established. 

We  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  a  cordia 
welcome  and  express  our  hopes  for  the  sue 
cess  of  the  work  we  shall  carry  out  to 
gether. 

Remarks  by  President  Nixon 

Your  Majesty,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  all  o: 
our  distinguished  guests:  Your  Majesty, 
wish  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  foi 
your  gracious  welcome  and  also  for  youi 
eloquent  words  with  regard  to  the  hopes  wi 
all  share  for  building  a  structure  of  peao 
in  the  world. 

And  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  joii 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Atlantic  allia.no 
in  tomorrow  reaffirming  our  dedication  t< 
the  great  principles  of  that  alliance.  Wha 
we  must  all  recognize  is  that  the  Atlantic 
alliance  has  been  indispensable  in  keepini 
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:he  peace  in  Europe  for  the  past  25  years. 

As  you  have  noted,  this  visit  to  Brussels 
:omes  midway  between  two  other  visits,  the 
irst  to  the  Mideast  and  the  next  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  significant  that  this  is 
;he  case,  because  this  symbolizes  the  central 
role  that  the  Atlantic  alliance  plays  in  pur- 
suing our  goal  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world.  Without  the  alliance,  it  is  doubtful 
:hat  the  detente  would  have  begun,  and 
without  continuing  a  strong  alliance,  it  is 
ioubtful  if  the  detente  would  continue. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  this  meet- 
fcg  will  take  place  in  Brussels,  now  the 
capital  of  Europe,  and  in  Belgium,  a  nation 
ivhich  has  suffered  so  much  in  two  world 
wars.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  at- 
;ending  the  meeting  tomorrow  will  have  in 
;heir  hearts  these  sentiments  that  we  wish 
;hat  whatever  we  do  there  and  whatever 
iecisions  we  make  and  whatever  we  say 
nay  contribute  to  the  goal  we  seek,  not 
>nly  for  each  of  our  own  countries,  but  for 
ill  nations  in  the  world,  a  peace  that  will 
ast. 

iemarks   by   Joseph   Luns, 
Secretary   General   of   NATO 

Your  Majesties,  Mr.  President:  It  is  with 
;ery  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you,  Mr. 
President,  on  your  arrival  in  Brussels  for 
;he  forthcoming  high-level  meeting  of  the 
STorth  Atlantic  Council. 

It  is  five  years  since  you  last  sat  in  the 
Council  that  was  in  Washington.  Then  you 
spoke  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  on 
:he  basis  of  full  consultation  and  coopera- 
;ion  with  American  allies. 

In  the  five  intervening  years,  aided  by 
four  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  you 
lave  given  dramatic  effect  to  that  policy. 

As  His  Majesty  has  just  remarked,  you 
:orae  from  the  Middle  East,  where  your 
journey  has  opened  new  prospects  for  the 
future  in  that  area  and  for  the  world  at 
arge.  You  go  on  to  Moscow  to  take  one 
nore  step  along  the  road  of  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tomorrow    you    will    consult    with    your 


friends  and  allies  and  sign  with  them  the 
Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations.  Your 
visit  will  once  again  mark  a  page  in  the 
history  of  the  Council  and  of  our  alliance. 


LUNCHEON    HONORING   NATO   LEADERS, 
BRUSSELS,   JUNE  26 

White  House  press  release   (Brussels)  dated  June  26 

Toast   by   King    Baudouin  ' 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies  the  heads 
of  governments,  and  gentlemen :  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  cordially  to  welcome  you  to 
Brussels,  the  headquarters  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

You  have  this  morning  signed  the  impor- 
tant declaration  which  the  Atlantic  Council 
approved  a  few  days  ago  at  Ottawa  and 
have  thus,  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anni- 
versary, drawn  attention  to  the  youth  and 
vigor  and  cohesion  of  the  alliance. 

On  April  the  4th,  1949,  President  Truman 
declared  when  the  Washington  treaty  was 
signed  that: 

For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  blind  tides  of  history  which  sweep 
men  one  way  or  the  other.  .  .  .  Men  with  courage 
and  vision  can  still  determine  their  own  destiny. 

We  today,  who  no  longer  feel  afraid,  can 
estimate  how  much  the  situation  has 
changed.  What  was  happening  25  years  ago 
now  appears  to  be  as  far  behind  us  as 
would  the  events  of  a  period  we  had  not  lived 
through. 

The  panic  in  which  our  defense  was  hast- 
ily set  up  so  that  we  might  survive  has 
given  way  to  a  feeling  of  security  which  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  us  skeptical  about  the 
existence  of  any  danger. 

By  their  determination  and  by  the  choices 
they  made,  the  men  with  vision  of  whom 
Mr.  Truman  spoke  have  allowed  our  younger 
people  to  have  no  experience  of  war.  They 
have  also  rejected  the  old  rules  of  political 
action,  under  which  fixed  purpose  often  took 
the  place  of  law  and  power  that  of  ethics. 
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1  King   Baudouin   began   his   toast   in    French   and 
concluded   in   English. 
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By  entering  into  a  system  of  collective 
defense,  Belgium  has  made  a  fundamental 
option  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
wars  which  twice  within  35  years  had  rav- 
aged the  country,  to  participate  in  the  quest 
for  a  lasting  peace,  and  to  foster  the  con- 
struction of  a  united  Europe. 

Owing  to  the  safeguard  provided  by  the 
solidarity  and  indivisibility  of  our  defense, 
it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  policy  whose  pri- 
mary objective  is  peace  and,  more  particu- 
larly in  Europe,  the  pursuit  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  with  all  the  countries 
of  the  continent. 

To  be  sure,  the  alliance  is  not  altogether 
identical  with  defense;  since  a  few  years 
ago,  a  correlation  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  notions  of  defense  and  detente. 
They  had  until  then  been  separate. 

Defense,  for  its  own  sake,  seemed  to  ex- 
clude detente.  The  outcome  of  detente  seemed 
to  be  to  destroy  defense.  Since  then,  the 
delicate  threads  which  bind  them  together 
and  strengthen  the  significance  of  them  both 
have  been  grasped. 

Without  defense,  there  can  be  no  equilibri- 
um of  forces,  and  no  coexistence  is  possible. 
Without  detente,  there  can  be  no  progress 
toward  peaceful  solutions.  The  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  is  an  instrument  of  security, 
thus  appears  as  a  combination  of  forces 
tending  to  peace. 

Belgium,  moreover,  has  always  hoped  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  solidarity 
which  ought  to  mark  the  relations  between 
allies,  the  progress  made  as  regards  the  po- 
litical unification  of  Europe  should  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  transatlantic  dialogue 
between  two  equal  partners. 

The  idea  is,  in  any  case,  recognized  by 
all,  since  in  the  Ottawa  Declaration  we  wel- 
comed the  beneficial  effect  that  the  further 
stages  toward  unity  which  the  member  states 
of  the  European  Community  are  determined 
to  pass  through  will  have  for  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. 

From  Belgium's  point  of  view  the  two 
choices — European  and  Atlantic — are  com- 
plementary. Without  the  achievement  of  a 
genuine  European  union  on  the  political  level, 
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the  European  states  and  the  European  Com- 
munity will  be  unable  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  on  them  by  their  economic 
success. 

Unless  they  speak  with  one  voice,  how 
can  they  play  a  part  in  diplomacy,  make 
original  contributions  to  more  equitable  re- 
lations between  the  industrialized  states  and 
those  that  are  trying  to  develop,  and  finally, 
uphold  the  essential  democratic  values? 

The  assertion  of  that  European  identity 
will  foster  more  thorough  cooperation  and 
will  give  the  transatlantic  dialogue  the  na^ 
ture  of  a  conversation  between  equal  part- 
ners who  take  care  to  show  respect  for  each 
other  and  are  united  in  a  joint  venture. 

The  alliance  is  permanently  confronted 
with  the  internal  problems  of  states,  the 
loosening  of  bonds,  and  the  weariness  of 
efforts.  But,  due  to  Western  solidarity  and 
to  the  habit  of  living  together,  it  may  be 
stated — and  seems  rather  paradoxical — that 
after  adding  up  the  problems  before  it  the 
alliance  has  always  been  in  better  health 
than  might  have  been  feared. 

Of  course,  the  alliance  is  challenged,  and 
if  it  were  not,  anxiety  would  have  to  be  felt 
about  its  vitality.  No  viable  and  active  in- 
stitution fails  to  make  headway  between  the 
pressures  of  opposing  forces. 

Twenty-five  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  governments  have  confirmed  the  com- 
mitments entered  into  and  have  placed  their 
in  the  context  of  the  new  requirements.  Aftei 
having  justified  its  existence  in  the  past 
the  alliance  remains  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  our  future. 

It  is  with  a  thought  to  that  future  that  ] 
request  you  to  join  me  in  raising  your  glasses 
to  our  continued  cooperation. 

Toast  by  President  Nixon 

Your  Majesty,  my  colleagues  from  the  At 
lantic  community  and  distinguished  guests 
Your  Majesty,  we  are  all  most  grateful  fo: 
your  eloquent  remarks,  and  we  can  thin! 
of  no  more  appropriate  place  or  time  ii 
which  to  celebrate  what  in  effect  is  an  an 
niversary. 
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As  I  stand  in  this  place,  I  think  back  five 
ears  when  you  so  graciously  hosted  a  lunch- 
)n  on  my  first  visit  to  NATO.  I  think  back 
ver  what  has  happened  over  those  five 
ears.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  more 
ro found  changes  have  occurred  in  the  world 
1  those  five  years  than  have  occurred  in 
ny  peacetime  period  in  this  century. 

There  has  been  the  opening  of  a  dialogue 
etween  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other 
ations,  but  between  the  United  States,  and 
le  People's  Republic  of  China,  where  one- 
)urth  of  all  the  world's  people  live.  We 
ave  substituted  for  a  period  of  confronta- 
on  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  period  of  nego- 
ation,  and  other  nations  as  well  in  the 
uropean  and  Atlantic  community  have  done 
). 

The  very  long  and  difficult  war  in  Viet- 
am  has  ended,  and  most  recently,  develop- 
lents  have  occurred  in  the  Mideast  which, 
hile  only  a  first  step,  are  nevertheless  a 
lost  hopeful  step  toward  a  goal  that  every 
ation  around  this  table  represented  has 
n  interest  in — the  goal  of  a  permanent  and 
ist  peace  in  that  critically  important  part 
f  the  world. 

And  as  we  look  over  those  five  years  of 
gvelopments,  we  of  course  can  see  how  much 
le  world  has  changed.  We  also  can  see 
ow  much  the  world  can  change  and  be 
langed  in  the  future,  provided  we  continue 
le  strength,  the  purpose,  of  this  great  al- 
ance  without  which  most  of  these  great 
litiatives  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
nd  would  not  have  succeeded. 

Today  in  the  brief  talks  I  have  had  with 
)me  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Atlantic  com- 
lunity  and  also  in  the  meeting  this  morning 
-the  plenary  session — I  have  heard  raised, 
ery  justifiably,  the  issues  that  are  on  the 
linds  of  every  leader  in  the  industrial,  more 
dvanced  nations  of  the  world  today:  the 
roblem  of  inflation,  the  problem  of  energy, 
ie  problem  of  international  monetary  mat- 
srs,  balance  of  payments,  economic  prob- 
ims  generally. 

And,  of  course,  all  of  us  are  recognizing 
ie  fact  that  in  various  nations,  in  addition 
)  economic  problems,  there  are  the  continu- 


ing political  problems  which  will  always  be 
present   in   free  societies. 

If  we  look  at  those  problems  that  we  pres- 
ently confront,  by  themselves — and  at  the 
moment — they  seem  overwhelming.  But  to- 
day, around  this  table,  we  can  be  thankful 
that  the  problems  we  face  today,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  five  years  ago,  are  primarily 
the  problems  of  peace  rather  than  the  prob- 
lems of  war.    And  this  is  progress. 

It  is  progress,  although  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  task  we  have  as  leaders  is  easier, 
because  in  fact  it  is  more  difficult — more 
difficult  because  peace  is  not  something  that 
is  achieved  at  a  certain  time  and  then  signed 
and  sealed  by  a  treaty  which  brings  it  into 
being. 

Peace  is  a  process  in  which  agreements 
and  treaties  and  understandings  must  con- 
tinually be  made  and  continually  be  reaf- 
firmed, whereas  in  the  case  of  war,  once  it 
ends  then  peace  in  the  sense  of  absence  of 
war  begins  as  the  result  of  the  signing  of 
a  document  or  some  other  kind  of  agreement. 

And  so  to  those  gathered  here  on  this 
historic  occasion,  I  recognize,  as  all  of  you 
recognize,  that  the  challenges  that  we  con- 
front today  in  building  a  structure  of  peace 
are  as  great  in  their  way  and  in  some  ways 
more  great,  because  they  are  more  complex, 
than  the  challenges  of  leading  nations  in 
war. 

This  is  an  anniversary,  a  25th  anniver- 
sary, and  usually  we  think  of  an  anniver- 
sary as  an  end  of  an  era;  this,  I  think,  we 
would  all  rather  think  of  as  the  beginning 
of  an  era.  This  great  alliance  in  its  first 
25  years  came  into  being  and  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  purpose  of  saving  freedom 
and  preserving  the  peace  in  Europe.  This 
alliance  for  the  next  25  years  will  have  a 
greater  goal  and  a  broader  one  of  preserv- 
ing freedom  wherever  it  exists  but  also  of 
building  a  structure  of  peace  not  only  for 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community  but 
for  all  the  world.  This  is  a  great  goal  for 
an  alliance,  and  it  is  a  great  goal  to  which 
all  of  us  as  leaders  can  be  proud  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  it. 

I  think,  for  example,  back  15  years  when 
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a  very  young,  but  very  wise,  king  addressed 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  I  was  then— I  thought  I  was— 
a  young  Vice  President  presiding  along  with 
the  Speaker  over  that  session.  And  I  re- 
member well  what  he  said.  He  said  that  it 
takes  20  years  of  peace  or  more  to  make 
a  man.  It  takes  only  20  seconds  of  war 
to  destroy  him. 

And  so  when  we  think  of  peace  we  are 
thinking  not  only  of  ourselves — looking  back 
on  the  years  we  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  our  nations — but  we  are  thinking  of 
generation  upon  generation  of  young  people 
all  over  this  world,  young  people  who  have 
not  known  a  full  generation  of  peace  in  this 
century,  young  people  who  live  in  nations 
who  share  totally  different  philosophies  from 
ours,  but  young  people  with  the  idealism, 
with  the  hopes,  with  the  drive  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  youth  wherever  they  are  in 
whatever  nation  anyplace  in  the  world. 

And  we,  in  this  great  community  of  ours, 
can  be  proud  that  for  the  past  25  years  we 
have  served  the  cause  of  preserving  peace. 
For  the  next  25  years  we  can  broaden  that 
cause,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  not  only  for  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  community  but  for  all  mankind. 
When  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  relationships  that  have  been  developed 
between  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and, 
for  example,  the  United  States,  between  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  I  will  be  tomorrow,  and 
the  United  States,  I  did  not  intend  to  leave 
with  this  distinguished  company,  or  any 
others  who  may  listen  to  these  words,  any 
illusions. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  there  are  still 
deep  and  basic  differences  about  philosophy. 
We  live  in  a  world,  however,  where  whatever 
those  differences  are,  statesmen  must  find 
ways  to  solve  them  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  force  that  could  destroy  civilization 
as  we  know  it. 

When  we  negotiate,  for  example,  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  we  can  and  will  negotiate 
on  such  matters  as  arms  control,  on  troops, 
on  European  security,  on  trade,  on  health, 
on  the  environment,  on  energy.    But  there 
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is  one  thing  that  is  not  negotiable,  and  that 
is  the  great  principles  that  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  community,  principles  of 
freedom,  of  justice,  principles  which  we  have 
inherited  in  many  instances,  and  some  have 
acquired,  but  principles  which  we  deeply 
believe  in,  must  be  defended  and,  we  trust, 
preserved  for  generations  to  come. 

That  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  those 
we  negotiate  with  will  not  have  the  same 
determination  to  stand  by  their  philosophies 
and  their  principles  as  we  will  by  ours. 

What  it  simply  does  mean  is  this :  that  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  with  the  nuclear 
power  that  overhangs  it,  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  peace,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
negotiation. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  not  only  will  consult  with 
our  allies  in  this  great  alliance  before  but 
also  afterward,  to  make  sure  that  our  nego- 
tiations serve  not  only  the  cause  of  peace 
but  also  the  cause  of  freedom  and  every- 
thing it  means  to  those  who  are  privileged 
to  be  members  of  this  great  alliance. 

Your  Majesty,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
hospitality  that  you  have  extended  to  all  of 
us  who  are  members  of  this  community,  and 
consequently,  it  is  for  me  a  very  great  honor 
on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  At- 
lantic community  to  respond  to  your  remarks 
and  to  propose  a,  toast.  But  before  doing 
so,  I  should  like  to  add  one  word  about  the 
sometimes  unsung  heroes  in  this  whole  area 
of  negotiations,  communiques,  declarations, 
and  the  rest. 

When  history  is  written  many  years  from 
now,  it  may  well  be  said — it  probably  will 
be  said — that  the  leaders  of  nations  were 
the  architects  of  peace.  That  may  be  true; 
it  may  not  be  true.  But  of  this  I  am  sure, 
and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  a  position 
of  head  of  a  government  I  am  sure  will 
agree:  While  the  leaders  and  the  heads  of 
government  may  be  the  architects  of  peace, 
the  builders  of  peace  are  their  ministers,  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  all  of  the  others 
around  this  table  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  art  of  diplomacy,  to  carrying  out  what- 
ever programs  or  policies  will  contribute  to 
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la  goal  of  peace  for  not  only  our  time  but 
for  all  times  to  come. 

And  so  then,  on  behalf  not  only  of  my 
.•olleagues  the  architects,  but  also  on  behalf 
of  all  those  who  are  here,  the  builders  of 
this  new  world  which  we  trust  will  be  a 
world  of  peace,  I  ask  you  to  raise  your 
glasses  to  our  host,  His  Majesty  the  King: 
To  the  King. 


REMARKS   BY   PRESS    SECRETARY   ZIEGLER 2 

The  President  was  pleased  and  impressed 
this  morning  with  the  discussions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  All  of  the  delegates 
in  various  ways  spoke  of  the  vitality  of  the 
alliance,  of  the  continued  need  of  a  strong 
common  defense  while  we  pursue  better 
East-West  relations. 

President  Nixon  found  the  general  har- 
mony of  views  expressed  in  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil this  morning  most  gratifying.  He  wel- 
comed the  support  around  the  table  to  full 
and  frank  consultation  on  all  issues  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  allies  are  involved. 

President  Nixon  also  noted  with  interest, 
as  did  others  who  attended  the  meeting  this 
morning,  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  [of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Helmut] 
Schmidt  regarding  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic problems  that  the  NATO  countries  are 
facing.  The  President,  incidentally,  also  re- 
ferred to  this  matter,  which  I  will  get  into 
in  a  moment,  in  his  own  remarks. 

President  Nixon  appreciated  the  positive 
comments  around  the  table  as  each  represen- 
tative spoke  concerning  the  role  that  he 
had  played  and  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
played  in  the  Middle  East  negotiations  and 
also  the  expressions  of  confidence  and  sup- 
port for  our  policies  in  East-West  issues  on 
the  eve  of  the  Moscow  summit. 

The  President  began  his  remarks  follow- 
ing Secretary  Luns'  opening  comments  at 
about  10  minutes  after  10.  He  spoke  for 
about  25  minutes.    We  will   not  provide  a 


2  Made  at  a  news  conference  at  Brussels  on  June 
26  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  dated  July  8). 
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text  of  the  President's  remarks,  because  this 
was  of  course  a  consulting  session  and  a 
private  session,  but  I  will  provide  to  you 
at  this  time  the  general  framework  of  what 
the  President  said  to  the  NATO  Council  and 
generally  the  President's  views  regarding 
the  declaration  that  was  signed  today.3 

In  President  Nixon's  remarks  to  the  Coun- 
cil, the  President,  of  course,  welcomed  the 
signing  of  the  declaration  in  this  25th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  alliance,  stating  to  the 
Council  that  it  lays  the  groundwork  for  an- 
other quarter  century  of  Atlantic  coopera- 
tion, solidarity,  and  security.  And  the  Pres- 
ident pointed  out  that  the  declaration  forms 
the  foundation  for  even  a  brighter  future. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  dec- 
laration signifies  that  as  NATO  enters  its 
second  quarter  century,  the  alliance  stands 
stronger  and  more  united  than  ever  before. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  Council, 
the  President  made  the  point,  which  has 
been  made  before,  that  the  world  we  face 
in  1974  is,  of  course,  very  different  from 
the  world  of  1949.  At  that  time,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  peace  was  in  serious  jeopardy  and 
the  sovereignty  of  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  in  jeopardy.  The  prime  need, 
the  President  went  on  to  say,  was  for  unity 
in  the  common  defense  so  that  a  period  of 
rebuilding  could   go  forward. 

Today,  he  said  that  the  very  success  of 
NATO  over  the  last  25  years  provides  the 
security  for  the  pursuit  of  national,  regional, 
and  global  interest  but  there  is  no  less  a 
need  for  security  and  no  less  a  need  for 
unity  in  pursuing  our  common  objectives. 

Indeed,  the  President  pointed  out,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  keep  before  us 
the  recognition  of  our  common  objectives,  re- 
ferring to  the  alliance,  as  to  reconcile  our 
interests  as  individual  nations  with  our  in- 
terests as  allies. 

Again,  referring  to  the  document  signed 
today,  the  President  pointed  out  that  it 
demonstrates    recognition    by    all    members 


3  For  text  of  the  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations 
adopted  by  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  Ottawa  on  June  19,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  8,   1974,  p.  42. 
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that  if  we  are  to  successfully  pursue  our  in- 
dividual national  interests,  again  referring 
to  the  alliance,  then  we  must  do  so  in  essen- 
tial harmony  and,  above  all,  remain  united 
in  the  common  defense  of  every  member  of 
the  alliance. 

The  President  also  discussed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  declaration  signed  today  in  the 
context  both  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  President,  again  referring  to  the  dec- 
laration, noted  that  the  declaration  reaffirms 
the  foremost  purpose  of  the  alliance:  that 
of  assuring  the  common  defense.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  each  alliance 
member  devoting  the  efforts  and  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  NATO  forces  at  the 
proper  strength. 

He  said  that,  for  the  U.S.  part,  that  he 
would  again,  and  did,  renew  our  pledge  that 
the  United  States  will  maintain  and  improve 
our  forces  in  Europe  if  there  is  a  similar 
effort  by  our  allies  and  the  United  States 
will  not  reduce  forces  unless  there  is  a  recip- 
rocal action  by  the  other  side. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  reductions 
in  conventional  forces  in  Europe  can  have 
repercussions  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  involved  and  the  amount 
of  money  saved.  They  can  set  into  motion, 
the  President  said,  a  chain  of  reductions 
whose  consequences  could  be  tragic,  and  went 
on  to  make  the  point  that  the  price  of  peace 
is  continued  strength. 

He  said  that  defense  and  detente  are  es- 
sential to  each  other  and  that  only  by 
strengthening  detente  can  we  eventually  re- 
duce the  defense  burden  our  people  must  now 
support,  of  course,  addressing  the  NATO 
conference  and  referring  to  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

Beyond  that,  he  said  the  United  States  is 
encouraged  by  the  direction  and  pace  of 
recent  efforts,  as  reflected  in  the  declaration, 
to  give  fresh  impetus  to  NATO's  partner- 
ship. 

In  particular,  he  cited  the  recognition 
given  to  the  importance  of  meaningful  con- 
sultations to  the  work  of  the  alliance,  and 
he  indicated  the  U.S.  full  preparedness  to 


consult  on  matters  of  alliance  interest. 

He  pointed  out  and  reiterated  the  position 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  in  Ottawa, 
and  again  recently  in  his  press  conference: 
that  consultation  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  legally  binding  obligation. 

That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  declaration; 
rather,  it  is  to  symbolize  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion within  the  alliance  which  the  United 
States  hopes  will  grow  into  a  recognition 
that  no  member  of  the  alliance  should  con- 
sider taking  any  actions  or  action  affecting 
the  alliance  without  seeking  the  support  and 
understanding   of   its   members. 

He  went  on  to  point  out — and  I  am  not 
directly  quoting  the  President,  but  para- 
phrasing— that  while  it  is  true  that  the  legal 
obligations  of  the  alliance  are  confined  geo- 
graphically, events  that  occur  outside  the 
formal  area  of  obligations  can  affect  us 
all. 

This  is  a  point  that  Secretary  Kissinger, 
as  you  recall,  made  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
United  States  recognizes  this  reality  and 
affirms  today  our  determination  to  consult 
fully  on  all  matters  which  affect  the  interest 
of  the  allies.  I  call  your  attention  again  to 
Secretary  Kissinger's  comments  and  also  the 
pool  report  last  night  where  reference  was 
made  to  this  point. 

The  President  also  said — and  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  declaration  of  our  common  de- 
fense and  political  association — that  these 
elements  of  the  common  defense  and  political 
association  must  be  sustained  by  cooperative 
and  constructive  economic  relations. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  will  ap- 
proach economic  issues  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  in  the  conviction  that  the  common 
goal  is  to  benefit  all  peoples  and  those  of 
the  world  at  large,  including  the  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

A  few  more  concluding  comments — the 
President  in  his  remarks  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  alliance  to  the  efforts  being 
made  toward  greater  international  peace  and 
stability,  and  in  this  context  he  cited  the 
importance  of  the  new  declaration  to  the 
current  efforts  being  made  to  ease  East- West 
tensions  and  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Western  cohesion,  the  President  said,  pro- 
ides  the  basis  on  which  the  policy  of  de- 
ente  can  be  conducted  in  the  common  in- 
erest.  He  noted,  for  example,  the  oppor- 
unities  to  bring  the  arms  race  under  control 
nd  to  build  a  network  of  East-West  coop- 
rat  ire  agreements  contributing  to  mutual 
estraint  and  expanded  contacts  between 
Peoples  and  said  that  the  meeting  today  of 
pe  NATO  Council  provides  significant  evi- 
dence of  Western  solidarity  and  forms  a 
ital  backdrop  for  the  upcoming  summit  in 
iloscow. 

In  discussing  the  upcoming  Moscow  sum- 
nit,  the  President  made  reference,  of  course, 
o  the  extensive  briefing  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  provided  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
sters in  Ottawa  and  spoke  in  general  and 
ong-range  terms  about  the  summit.  Ad- 
iressing  the  summit  specifically,  the  Presi- 
lent  told  the  Council  that  he  felt  there  were 
hree  aspects  to  the  Moscow  summit.  He  said 
hat  we  will  exchange  views  on,  of  course, 
he  major  international  issues  and  that  we 
vill  have  an  extensive  review  of  the  entire 
itate  of  our  bilateral  relations.  He  said  that 
le  expects  that  a  number  of  agreements  will 
)e  signed  in  various  cooperative  areas  and 
hat  there  was  difficult  negotiating  ahead 
n  relation  to  arms  control,  but  that  he  hoped 
here  would  be  progress  also  in  that  area. 

He  discussed  each  of  these  categories,  of 
:ourse,  in  more  detail  than  I  am  provid- 
ng. 

In  reference  to  detente  and  what  detente 
neans  to  the  alliance  and  what  detente 
neans  to  the  United  States,  he  said  that  it 
fives  us  a  chance  to  try  to  bring  the  nuclear 
irms  race  under  control  before  it  can  get 
>ut  of  hand. 

Secondly,  he  said  it  creates  an  environ- 
nent  in  which  problems  ranging  from  ener- 
ry  to  peace  can  be  addressed  outside  the 
:ontext  of  bipolar  confrontation,  and  third, 
t  builds  up  a  network  of  East-West  trade 
ind  cooperative  agreements  that  should  re- 
inforce mutual  restraint  and  may  gradually 
imeliorate  conditions  in  the  East. 

In  discussing  also  the  upcoming  Soviet 
alks,  the  President  assured  the  NATO  Coun- 
•il  that  the  United   States   would   continue 


to  consult  fully  and  again  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Kissinger  will 
return  to  Brussels  on  July  4  to  consult  with 
our  allies. 

In  discussing  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  and  all  other  issues 
in  which  the  interests  of  our  allies  are  en- 
gaged, such  as  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  he  said  that  American  positions  will 
continue  to  be  developed  in  full  consulta- 
tion and  in  concert  with  our  allies.  He  made 
a  point  of  emphasizing  that  we  will  never 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  our  allies  to  achieve 
agreements. 

He  talked  then,  in  concluding  his  remarks, 
about  the  Middle  East  and  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  trip.  He  pointed  out  that  the  recent 
crisis  there  and  the  first  tentative  steps 
toward  its  resolution  have  provided  the  clear- 
est possible  demonstration  that  all  of  us  have 
a  stake  in  maintaining  peace  outside  our  own 
boundaries,  of  course  referring  to  the  coun- 
tries present  in  the  NATO   Council. 

He  said  that  because  of  its  unique  posi- 
tion— referring  to  the  United  States — and 
the  desires  of  the  parties  in  the  area,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  play  a  cen- 
tral role  and  will  continue  to  play  a  central 
role  in  the  process  of  seeking  realistic  diplo- 
matic alternatives  to  war. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  American  intention  of  attempt- 
ing to  exclude  anyone  from  the  area,  that 
we,  the  United  States,  recognize  that  our 
European  allies  have  vital  interests  there 
and  will  wish  to  play  substantial  roles  of 
their  own,  and  we  hope  that  our  activities 
in  the  area,  he  said,  can  be  coordinated  so 
that  we  can  work  together  for  peace  and 
economic  progress. 

Then,  finally,  in  summing  up,  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  this  morning's  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  occasion  to  express  the  very 
great  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  with 
the  new  Declaration  on  Atlantic  Relations, 
which  underlines  the  continuing  strength, 
spirit,  and  unity  of  purpose  of  NATO  at  a 
time  when  the  nations  of  the  alliance  are 
facing  major  challenges  and  opportunities. 
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THE  VISIT  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

DINNER  HONORING   PRESIDENT   NIXON, 
MOSCOW,  JUNE  27 

White  House  press  release  (Moscow)  dated  June  27 

Toast  by  General  Secretary  Leonid   I.  Brezhnev 4 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  esteemed  Mrs. 
Nixon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades:  We 
are  glad  once  again  to  greet  here  in  the 
Kremlin  as  guests  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  as  well  as  the  American 
statesmen  accompanying  the  President. 

This  is  already  the  third  meeting  between 
the  leaders  of  our  countries  in  just  a  little 
over  two  years  since  a  cardinal  turn  be- 
came evident  in  Soviet-American  relations 
toward  normalization  and  the  development 
of  peaceful  cooperation. 

On  the  firm  basis  of  the  fundamental 
agreements  which  were  signed  in  1972  and 
1973  and  are  known  all  over  the  world,  we 
have  made  tangible  progress.  Probably  never 
before  have  ties  and  contacts  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  in  different  areas  of  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  activity  been  as  lively 
as  they  are  today. 

Nowadays  thousands  of  people  annually 
travel  from  America  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  America.  Mutual 
visits  of  ministers,  contacts  among  business- 
men, meetings  between  scientists  and  public 
figures,  concert  tours,  various  exhibitions, 
and  tourist  trips  have  become  customary 
events.  Parliamentary  ties  are  beginning  to 
develop. 

We  have  been  glad  to  welcome  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Senators  and  Congressmen  belong- 
ing to  the  two  biggest  parties  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Su- 
preme Soviet  recently  visited  America. 

The  material  foundation  of  our  good  rela- 
tions is  becoming  stronger  as  well.  The 
volume  of  trade  has  increased  several  times 


'  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  spoke  in  Russian. 


over  during  the  last  two  years,  and  several 
important  long-term  contracts  have  been 
signed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  know  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  here  both  in  the  sense 
of  making  economic  ties  more  balanced  and 
stable  and  in  the  sense  of  clearly  establish- 
ing the  principles  of  equality  and  respect 
for  each  other's  interests  in  this  area  of 
relations.  Credit  is  certainly  due  to  those 
farsighted  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  who  correctly 
understood  the  mutually  advantageous  na- 
ture of  the  development  of  economic  ties 
between  our  countries  and  their  importance 
for  both  our  peoples  and  who  actively  sup- 
port their  government's  line  in  this  matter. 

The  biggest  contribution,  however,  which 
we,  Soviet  and  U.S.  statesmen  of  the  seven- 
ties of  the  20th  century,  can  make  to  the 
cause  of  greater  well-being  and  happiness 
for  our  peoples  and  for  all  mankind  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reduction  and  subsequently  the 
complete  removal  of  the  possibility  of  war 
between  our  two  states. 

To  insure  stable  peace  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  is  the  chief  task 
in  the  development  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, and  the  leaders  of  both  countries 
are  continuing  to  devote  unflagging  attention 
to  its  solution.  For  all  the  useful  things 
that  we  can  achieve  in  this  direction,  future 
generations  will  remember  us  with  kind 
words. 

If  we  fail  to  solve  this  task,  however,  all 
other  achievements  in  the  development  of 
mutual  relations  may  lose  their  significance. 

The  new  Soviet-American  summit  meet- 
ing, as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  new  step 
in  the  great  endeavor  which  we  jointly  ini- 
tiated with  you,  Mr.  President,  two  years 
ago  and  which  we  resolutely  intend  to  pur- 
sue, for  it  meets  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
interests  of  world  peace. 

Experience  shows  that  progress  along  this 
path  requires  effort — sometimes  quite  a  bit 
of  it.  The  relaxation  of  tension  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  as  in  international  rela- 
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ions  generally,  comes  up  against  rather  ac- 
ive  resistance.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
o  dwell  on  this  subject,  since  our  American 
uests  know  better  and  in  more  detail  than 
ye  about  those  who  oppose  international 
letente,  who  favor  whipping  up  the  arms 
ace  and  returning  to  the  methods  and  pro- 
edures  of  the  cold  war. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  firm  conviction 
hat  the  policy  of  such  individuals — whether 
hey  themselves  know  it  or  not — has  nothing 
n  common  with  the  interests  of  the  people, 
t  is  a  policy  that  attests  most  likely  to  the 
inwillingness  or  inability  of  its  proponents 
o  take  a  sober  look  at  the  realities  of  the 
iresent-day  world. 

We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  peo- 
ile  also  will  support  those  who  seek  to  as- 
ure  their  peaceful  future  and  a  tranquil 
ife  for  millions  of  people,  not  those  who 
ow  enmity  and  distrust.  That  is  why  we 
ielieve  that  the  good  results  it  has  proved 
fossible  to  achieve  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
ions  in  the  last  two  years  shall  not  be 
rased,  particularly  since  their  improvement 
ias  already  justified  itself  and  has  in  many 
espects  given  practical  proof  of  its  useful- 
less  for  both   sides  and  for  the  world  as 

whole. 

Today  the  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  con- 
olidate  the  successes  already  achieved  and 
o  advance  further  along  the  main  road 
hat  we  have  jointly  chosen  to  follow.  The 
hird  round  of  Soviet-American  summit  talks 
ias  begun.  We  shall  be  discussing  both  the 
urther  development  of  bilateral  relations 
nd  a  number  of  international  problems. 

Although  we  have  different  viewpoints  on 
everal  matters,  we  shall  seek — and  I  feel 
lot  unsuccessfully — agreed  ways  toward  the 
urther  consolidation  of  peace  and  mutually 
dvantageous  cooperation.  I  believe  it  can 
lefinitely  be  said  that  our  talks  will  proceed 
n  a  businesslike  and  constructive  spirit.  We, 
or  our  part,  express  the  hope  that  this 
ime,  as  well,  our  meeting  will  be  as  fruit- 
ul  as  the  preceding  meetings  in  Moscow 
nd  Washington. 

Esteemed  Mr.   President,  I  do  hope  that 
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you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  feel  well  on  Moscow 
soil  in  the  Kremlin  residence  with  which  you 
are  already  familiar.  Soon  you  will  be  see- 
ing the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  where, 
on  the  Black  Sea  shores,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  of  our  country's 
workers,  farmers,  and  office  employees  an- 
nually spend  their  vacations  at  health  re- 
sorts. I  do  hope  you  like  the  Crimea.  We 
certainly  love  it. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  to  recipro- 
cate to  some  extent  the  hospitality  that 
was  accorded  to  us  last  summer  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  San  Clemente.  I  trust  that  in 
the  Crimea  there  will  be  no  less  comfortable 
conditions  for  quiet  and  productive  discus- 
sions. 

I  also  hope  that  the  visit  to  the  Hero  City 
of  Minsk,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Byelorussia, 
will  also  be  interesting  for  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  title  of  honor  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  Byelorussian  capital  for  its  out- 
standing feat  of  arms  in  the  years  of  our 
joint  struggle  against  the  Hitlerite  aggres- 
sors. 

Of  course  we  would  have  liked  you  to 
see  more  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  travel 
around  our  country,  but  since  you  have 
not  been  able  to  make  your  visit  a  longer  one, 
I  should  like  to  express  the  wish  that  it 
should  prove  to  be  at  least  as  useful  and 
pleasant  as  possible. 

May  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  To  the 
health  of  all  the  American  guests  present 
in  this  hall.  To  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  lasting 
peace  all  over  the  world. 


Toast   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  Presi- 
dent Podgorny,  Premier  Kosygin,  all  dis- 
tinguished guests:  To  you,  Mr.  General  Sec- 
retary, on  behalf  of  all  of  your  American 
guests,  I  express  our  grateful  appreciation 
for  not  only  the  hospitality  you   have   ex- 
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tended  to  us  tonight  but  for  the  very  gener- 
ous words  of  friendship  you  have  just 
spoken. 

And  I  am  very  gratified  that  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  more  of  your  great 
country  on  this  visit,  and  I  trust  that  on 
your  next  visit  to  the  United  States,  next 
year,  you  will  be  able  to  see  more  of  our 
country  as  well. 

All  of  us  gathered  here  tonight  are  for- 
tunate to  be  present  at  a  moment  of  great 
historical  significance.  Two  years  ago,  in 
this  place,  we  began  the  process  which  has 
resulted  in  a  profound  change  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  strongest  nations  in 
the  world. 

We  have  moved  in  those  two  years  from 
confrontation  to  coexistence  to  cooperation. 
And  while — as  the  General  Secretary  has 
correctly  pointed  out — we  have  many  prob- 
lems yet  to  negotiate  on,  the  success  of 
our  negotiations  to  date  gives  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  we  can  and  will  make  in 
this  third  summit  meeting. 

To  see  the  extent  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that 
over  the  past  two  years  more  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  and  signed  between 
our  two  countries — in  those  two  years — than 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  relations  of  our 
two  countries  up  to  that  period. 

And  it  is  significant  to  note  the  charac- 
ter of  those  agreements.  In  part,  they  have 
dealt  with  the  concern  that  both  of  our  na- 
tions have  with  regard  to  the  need  to  avoid 
war.  And  motivated  by  that  desire — the 
desire  to  avoid  war — we  have  begun  the 
process  of  limiting  nuclear  arms. 

And  in  1973,  we  negotiated  and  signed  the 
historic  agreement  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war.  But  that  is  only 
one  side  of  the  equation  as  far  as  our  agree- 
ments are  concerned.  We  both  seek  peace, 
but  we  seek  peace  that  is  more  than  simply 
the  absence  of  war.  We  seek  peace  because 
of  the  positive  progress  it  can  bring  to  both 
of  our  peoples. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  negotiated  a 
number  of  agreements  in  the  areas  of  peace- 
ful progress.  They  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  they  cover  all  fields  of  human  en- 
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deavor — health,  science,  the  environment, 
the  peaceful  exploration  of  space,  agricul- 
ture. Many  others  could  be  added,  but  to- 
gether, what  they  mean  is  that  both  our 
great  peoples  now  have  a  stake  in  peace 
from  a  positive  standpoint. 

We  must  still  do  everything  we  can  to 
negotiate  those  agreements  that  will  lessen 
the  burden  of  armaments  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  war.  But  we  must  go  further  and 
add  to  this  and  to  give  to  every  individual 
in  each  of  our  countries  a  positive  stake  in 
peace.  Becaues  it  is  in  this  way  that  two  peo- 
ples with  different  systems  of  government 
can  establish  relationships  that  will  not  be 
broken  in  the  future,  and  it  is  also,  I  think, 
very  worthwhile  to  note  how  these  agree- 
ments were  negotiated. 

They  were  possible  because  of  a  personal 
relationship  that  was  established  between 
the  General  Secretary  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  that  personal  rela- 
tionship extends  to  the  top  officials  in  both 
of  our  governments. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  agreement  is 
only  as  good  as  the  will  of  the  parties  to 
keep  it.  Because  of  our  personal  relation- 
ship, there  is  no  question  about  our  will  to 
keep  these  agreements  and  to  make  more 
where  they  are  in  our  mutual  interests. 

And  also,  we  both  can  say  that  this  new 
relationship  between  our  two  nations  is  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  looking  to  the  future,  we  wonder 
how  history  will  judge  the  leaders  of  these 
two  nations  and  their  people  during  this 
period.  Too  often  in  the  past,  history  has 
judged  those  nations  to  be  great  which  were 
engaged  in  aggressive  war  and  in  conquest. 
But  what  we  are  doing  is  establishing  a 
record  where  the  two  strongest  nations  in 
the  world  and  their  leaders  will  seek  great- 
ness not  by  what  they  might  accomplish  in 
war  but  greatness  by  what  they  accomplish 
in  the  works  of  peace. 

And  without  the  cooperation  of  these  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  their  leaders  and  their  people, 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 
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And  consequently  we  believe  that  these  meet- 
ings that  we  have  had  and  those  that  we  will 
have  in  the  future  will  lead  to  our  meeting 
the  challenge  of  history  for  a  strong  nation 
to  be  remembered  as  a  peacemaking  nation 
rather  than  as  a  warmaking  nation. 

Let  this  be  our  legacy  for  the  generations 
ahead.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  we  should 
raise  our  glasses  to  our  host,  the  General 
Secretary,  and  his  colleagues,  to  peace  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  peace  for  all  peoples  in 
the  world,  the  peace  to  which  the  relations 
between  our  two  nations  can  make  such 
an  enormous  contribution. 


LUNCHEON    HONORING   PRESIDENT   NIXON, 
MINSK,  JULY   1 

White  House  press  release   (Minsk)   dated  July  1 

Toast    by    Fedor   A.    Surganov 5 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  esteemed  Mrs. 
Nixon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades :  Per- 
mit me  on  behalf  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Government  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  to 
welcome  you,  Mr.  President,  in  the  capital 
of  our  Republic. 

We  hope  that  your  stay  on  Byelorussian 
soil  will  be  pleasant  and  that  it  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  get  some  idea  about 
our  people  and  their  life,  about  their  history 
and  present-day  successes. 

Your  visit  to  the  Byelorussian  Republic 
is  coinciding  with  the  celebration  of  a  date 
that  is  very  dear  to  us,  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  Byelorussia  from  the 
German  Fascist  invaders,  and  today  we  re- 
call the  grim  days  when  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  anti-Hitler  coalition  fought  courageously 
against  the  common  foe,  nationalism,  which 
threatened  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  and 
indeed  civilization  itself. 

The  Byelorussian  people  are  well  aware 
and  remember  what  war  means,  and  they 


5  Mr.  Surganov,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  spoke  in  Russian. 


cherish  the  benefits  of  peace  and  creative 
effort. 

Every  fourth  citizen  of  this  Republic  per- 
ished in  the  heroic  struggle  against  fascism, 
about  nine  and  one-half  thousand  towns  and 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  our  capital, 
Minsk,  was  almost  totally  devastated,  about 
3  million  people  remaining  homeless. 

In  the  past  30  years,  thanks  to  the  self- 
less labor  of  our  people  and  the  paternal  as- 
sistance of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  not  only  rehabilitated  the 
war-ravaged  economy  but  have  also  achieved 
significant  new  successes  in  economics  and 
in  the  development  of  culture,  science,  and 
health  and  in  raising  the  living  standards 
of  the  people. 

Like  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  Re- 
public, the  Hero  City  of  Minsk  has  been 
reborn  out  of  ruins  and  is  today  vigorously 
developing.  Having  defended  their  freedom 
and  independence,  the  Soviet  people,  engaged 
in  peaceful  creative  labor,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  preventing  war  and  in  strengthening 
international  peace  and  security. 

And  that  is  why  they  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come the  favorable  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  international  arena  and  the  car- 
dinal turn  that  has  become  discernible  of 
late  in  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  constructive  development  of  Soviet- 
American  relations,  in  our  firm  conviction, 
meets  the  interests  not  only  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  peoples  but  also  the  interests 
of  the  peaceful  future  of  all  mankind.  The 
joint  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  United  States  to  live  at 
peace  with  one  another  has  already  found 
its  practical  embodiment  in  concrete  deeds 
which  have  been  registered  in  a  series  of 
joint  documents,  and  this  has  indeed  become 
an  important  factor  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Your  new  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
President,  and  your  new  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Comrade  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, and  with  other  Soviet  leaders,  are  re- 
garded by  the  Byelorussian  people,  as  they 
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are  by  all  the  peace-loving  people,  as  a  new 
and  important  landmark  in  Soviet-American 
relations  and  as  the  further  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  the  line  aimed  at  insuring  peace 
and  establishing  in  international  practices 
the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
mutually  advantageous  and  equal  coopera- 
tion of  states. 

We  are  confident  that  this  is  the  line  of 
the  future,  regardless  of  all  the  efforts  made 
by  the  forces  of  the  past  to  reverse  the  proc- 
ess of  international  detente. 

Permit  me  to  propose  a  toast  to  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  to  the  health  of 
all  the  members  of  the  President's  party,  to 
peace  and  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  peoples,  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace  and  international  security. 

Toast  by  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  of  the  Party :  And  for  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  here,  that  translated  in  terms 
of  Byelorussian  means  Mr.  Podgorny,  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  and  Mr.  Kosygin.  [Laughter.]  On 
behalf  of  all  our  American  guests,  I  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  this  beautiful 
luncheon.  And  I  want  all  of  you  to  know 
that  when  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, picked  the  city  and  the  Republic  in 
which  we  would  come,  I  now  know  why  he 
picked  Minsk. 

I  thought  first  it  might  be  because  Minsk 
and  Byelorussia  is  famous  the  world  over 
for  a  tiny  girl,  a  pretty  girl,  Olga  Korbut. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  have  found  in  my  con- 
versations with  my  friends  from  the  right 
and  left  seated  here  that  not  only  are  the 
women  of  Byelorussia  beautiful  but  they  are 
strong  and  courageous. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  meaning  of  war 
until  one  has  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  it  on  an  individual  basis.  And 
I  find  that  both  the  Secretary  on  my  right 
and  the  President  on  my  left  have  come 
into  contact  with  war  as  fighters  in  the 
war,  but  also  who  know  war  because  they 


have  close  relatives  and,  in  their  case,  their 
own  mothers  who  were  killed  in  the  war. 

And  the  question  is  why  has  this  city  been] 
designated  a  hero  city  for  the  Soviet  Union? 
First,  because  it  suffered  so  much,  along 
with  the  whole  Republic  of  Byelorussia.. 
Second,  because  not  only  the  men  but  the 
women  fought  and  were  courageous  through- 
out the  war.  And  third,  despite  the  long 
years  of  occupation,  the  city  and  the  Re- 
public has  come  back,  until  now  it  is  on 
the  way  to  its  greatest  years  in  the  period 
ahead. 

And  so,  this  is  truly  a  hero  city  and  a  hero. 
Republic.  And  I  think  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  wanted  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  to 
visit  this  city  in  order  to  help  you  celebrate 
this  great  day  in  which  you  complete  30 
years  since  liberation. 

How  do  we  best  celebrate  such  a  day' 
With  a  magnificent  luncheon  like  this,  with 
fine  food,  good  wines,  and  good  company,  by 
a  parade  yesterday  and  by  visits  to  memo- 
rials that  we  will  be  privileged  to  make  latei 
in  the  afternoon. 

But  the  best  way  to  celebrate  a  day  which 
marks  the  ending  of  a  war  is  to  build  peace 
And  the  greatest  and  best  memorial  thai 
we  can  build  to  the  one-fourth  of  all  th< 
citizens  of  this  Republic  who  were  killed  ir 
World  War  II  is  to  build  a  structure  of  peac< 
so  that  their  children  and  grandchildren  wil 
not  die  in  another  war. 

As  I  saw  these  fine-looking  young  mei 
who  served  us,  this  thought  crossed  m? 
mind:  What  we  who  served  in  World  Wa; 
II  have  on  our  hands  is  the  responsibilit: 
of  determining  whether  these  young  men  wil 
grow  up  in  a  period  of  peace  or  whether  they 
too,  will  have  to  go  through  the  horrors  o 
war,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  firs 
two  meetings — the  first  in  Moscow,  the  nex 
in  Washington  and  other  parts  of  the  Unite* 
States — and  the  third  here  in  the  Sovie 
Union,  that  the  General  Secretary  and  hi 
colleagues  and  the  members  of  our  part, 
have  been  devoting  our  full  time  toward  th 
great  goal  to  see  to  it  that  the  two  stronges 
peoples  and  the  two  strongest  nations  in  th 
world  will  not  devote  their  efforts  and  wast 
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their  young  men  in  war  but  will  work  to- 
gether for  peace  between  themselves  and  for 
all  people  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  very  appropriate  that  in  this 
city  and  in  this  Republic  that  has  known 
war  for  so  many  centuries  that  today  we 
speak  in  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  for 
all  people. 

May  Minsk  in  the  future  not  be  remem- 
bered simply  where  virtually  every  genera- 
tion a  battle  is  fought,  but  as  a  great  city 
which  contributed  to  prosperity  and  peace 
for  all  the  people  in  this  Republic. 

So,  therefore,  I  will  propose  that  we  raise 
our  glasses  to  our  hosts,  the  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Party,  to  the  Hero  City  of 
Minsk,  to  all  of  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  died  and  suffered  during  World  War  II 
and  to  the  new  generation  which  will  grow 
up  in  peace  because  of  what  we  are  able 
to  do. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION,   JULY  2  ° 

Dobryy  vecher.  [Good  evening.]  Two  years 
ago,  at  the  first  of  these  summit  meetings, 
your  government  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  directly  with  you,  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year,  at  our  second 
meeting,  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  spoke 
on  radio  and  television  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  now,  tonight,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  continue  what  has 
become  a  tradition,  a  part  of  our  annual 
meetings. 

In  these  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries.  After  a 
long  period  of  confrontation,  we  moved  to 
an  era  of  negotiation,  and  now  we  are  learn- 
ing cooperation.  We  are  learning  to  coop- 
erate not  only  in  lessening  the  danger  of 
war  but  in  advancing  the  work  of  peace. 


•  Broadcast  on  television  and  radio  from  the  Krem- 
lin; broadcast  to  the  United  States  via  satellite 
(text  from  White  House  press  release,  Moscow). 


We  are  thereby  helping  to  create  not  only 
a  safer  but  also  a  better  life  for  the  people 
of  both  of  our  countries.  By  reflecting  on 
how  far  we  have  advanced,  we  can  better 
appreciate  how  strong  a  foundation  we  have 
laid  for  even  greater  progress  in  the  future. 

At  our  first  summit  meeting  two  years 
ago,  we  signed  the  first  agreement  ever 
negotiated  for  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  arms.  This  was  a  historic  milestone 
on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace  and  to  man- 
kind's control  over  the  forces  of  his  own 
destruction. 

We  have  many  difficulties  yet  to  be  over- 
come in  achieving  full  control  over  strategic 
nuclear  arms.  But  each  step  carries  us 
closer  and  builds  confidence  in  the  process 
of  negotiation  itself. 

Our  progress  in  the  limitation  of  arms 
has  been  vitally  important.  But  it  has  not 
been  the  only  product  of  our  work  at  the 
summit.  We  have  also  been  steadily  building 
a  new  relationship  that  over  time  will  reduce 
the  causes  of  conflict. 

In  the  basic  principles  for  our  mutual  re- 
lations, agreed  to  in  Moscow  in  1972,  and 
in  the  agreement  on  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  signed  last  year  in  Washington,  we  have 
established  standards  to  guide  our  actions 
toward  each  other  in  international  affairs 
generally  so  that  the  danger  of  war  will 
be  reduced  and  the  possibility  of  dangerous 
confrontations  will  be  lessened. 

What  is  particularly  significant  is  that  our 
negotiations  have  been  far  wider  than  the 
reduction  of  arms  and  the  prevention  of 
wars  and  crises.  The  pattern  of  agreements 
reached  between  us  has  opened  new  avenues 
of  cooperation  across  the  whole  range  of 
peaceful  relations. 

For  example,  we  are  working  together  in 
programs  which  will  bring  better  health, 
better  housing,  a  better  environment,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  fields.  Trade  between  our 
two  countries  totaled  a  record  $1.4  billion 
in  1973.  That  is  more  than  twice  the  level 
of  the  previous  year.  This  means  more  goods 
and  a  greater  choice  available  for  the  people 
of  both  of  our  countries. 

It  was  exactly  15  years  ago  next  month, 
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when  I  was  here  in  Moscow  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, that  I  first  spoke  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  radio  and  television.  In  that 
speech  I  said : 

Let  our  aim  be  not  victory  over  other  peoples 
but  the  victory  of  all  mankind  over  hunger,  want, 
misery,  and  disease,  wherever  it  exists  in  the  world. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  at  these 
summit  meetings  on  health,  for  example, 
including  this  year's  agreement  on  artificial 
heart  research,  will  help  us  toward  that  great 
victory.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  give 
the  people  of  both  of  our  countries  a  posi- 
tive stake  in  peace. 

This  is  crucially  important.  Traditionally, 
when  peace  has  been  maintained,  it  has  been 
maintained  primarily  because  of  the  fear  of 
war.  Negotiators  have  been  spurred  in  their 
efforts  either  by  the  desire  to  end  a  war  or 
by  the  fear  that  their  failure  would  begin 
a  war. 

The  peace  we  seek  now  to  build  is  a 
permanent  peace.  And  nothing  permanent 
can  be  built  on  fear  alone.  By  giving  both 
of  our  nations  a  positive  stake  in  peace — by 
giving  both  of  our  peoples  hope,  something 
to  look  forward  to  as  the  results  of  peace — 
we  create  a  more  solid  framework  on  which 
a  lasting  structure  of  peace  can  be  built 
and  on  which  it  then  can  stand  strong 
through  the  years. 

The  peace  we  seek  to  build  is  one  that  is 
far  more  than  simply  the  absence  of  war. 
We  seek  a  peace  in  which  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  can  look  forward  to  a  richer  and 
a  fuller  life.  This  is  what  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  want.  This  is  what  the 
people  of  America  want.  And  this  is  what 
the  people  of  all  nations  want. 

Our  two  nations  are  great  nations.  They 
are  strong  nations,  the  two  strongest  nations 
in  the  world. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  has  been  measured  primarily  in 
terms  of  its  success  in  war.  The  time  has 
come  to  set  a  new  standard  for  the  measure 
of  greatness  of  a  nation.  Let  our  measure 
of  greatness  be  not  by  the  way  we  use  our 
strength  for  war  and  destruction,  but  how 
we  work  together  for  peace  and  for  progress 


for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind. 

Let  us  recognize  that  to  be  great,  a  strong 
nation  need  not  impose  its  will  on  weaker  na- 
tions. A  great  nation  will  establish  its  pla« 
in  history  by  the  example  it  sets,  by  tin 
purposes  for  which  its  power  is  used,  by  th< 
respect  that  it  shows  for  the  rights  of  others 
by  the  contribution  it  makes  toward  buildinj 
a  new  world  in  which  the  weak  will  be  ai 
safe  as  the  strong. 

In  these  meetings,  we  have  been  seekinj 
to  insure  that  the  power  of  both  of  our  na 
tions  will  be  used  not  for  war  and  destruc 
tion  but,  rather,  for  peace  and  for  progress 
Our  two  nations  will  continue  to  have  dif 
ferences.  We  have  different  systems,  am 
in  many  respects  we  have  different  values 
Inevitably  our  interests  will  not  always  b 
in  accord.  But  the  important  thing  is  tha 
we  are  learning  to  negotiate  where  we  hav 
differences,  to  narrow  them  where  possible 
and  to  move  ahead  together  in  an  expandin 
field  of  mutual  interests. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  ou 
developing  new  relationship  might  be  state 
this  way:  Just  as  a  cloth  is  stronger  tha 
the  threads  from  which  it  is  made,  so  th 
network  of  agreements  we  have  been  wea\ 
ing  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parti 
With  these  agreements  we  have  been  creal 
ing  a  pattern  of  interrelationships,  of  habii 
of  cooperation  and  arrangements  for  consu 
tation — all  of  which  interact  with  one  ar 
other  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  ne1 
relationship.  Thus,  each  new  agreement  i 
important  not  only  for  itself  but  also  fc 
the  added  strength  and  stability  it  bring 
to  our  relations  overall. 

We  have  been  weaving  this  fabric  of  c< 
operation  not  just  because  we  are  idealisti 
about  peace — and  we  are — but  because  w 
are  practical  about  peace.  The  words  of  th 
agreements  we  sign  are  important.  Eve 
more  important  is  how  we  carry  them  01 
in  practice — how  we  translate  the  ideal  ( 
peaceful  cooperation  into  the  practice  < 
peaceful  cooperation.  In  this  growing  ne 
work  of  agreements,  of  exchanges,  of  pa 
terns  of  cooperation,  we  are  demonstrate 
not  just  the  ideal  of  peace  but  the  practice  < 
peace. 
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In  the  course  of  many  years  I  have  visited 
memorials  to  the  dead  of  many  wars,  in 
many  countries.  Yesterday,  I  laid  a  wreath 
at  one  of  the  most  moving  memorials  I  have 
ever  seen — the  Khatyn  Memorial,  outside 
Minsk.  A  huge  bronze  statue  of  Joseph 
Kaminsky,  the  village  blacksmith,  carrying 
his  15-year-old  dead  son  in  his  arms,  stands 
today  above  the  graves  of  what  was  the 
village  of  Khatyn. 

Chimneys  stand  where  the  houses  were, 
with  a  memorial  bell  in  each  chimney  tolling 
for  the  dead,  not  only  for  Khatyn  but  also 
for  the  hundreds  of  other  villages  that  were 
destroyed  and  the  millions  of  others  who 
died — a  stark  reminder  to  all  nations,  and 
for  all  time,  of  the  terrible  cost  of  war. 

As  I  laid  the  wreath,  I  thought  of  the 
people  of  Khatyn,  and  I  thought  especially 
of  the  children  of  Khatyn.  I  reflected  on  the 
fact  that  our  efforts  now  must  be  directed 
not  against  any  one  nation  or  group  of 
nations  but  against  the  evil  of  war  itself. 

And  I  also  thought  of  the  living  memorial 
that  we  today  must  build — the  living  memo- 
rial of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that  the  children 
of  those  who  sacrificed  in  war,  and  their 
children's  children,  can  be  spared  the  tra- 
gedy of  Khatyn  and  can  know  instead  the 
security  of  a  human  brotherhood  that  reaches 
across  the  boundaries  of  all  nations. 

When  we  first  met  at  the  summit  two 
years  ago,  both  sides  were  venturing  into 
the  untried  waters  of  something  new.  And 
we  were  perhaps  a  bit  uncertain,  even  ap- 
prehensive, about  where  it  would  lead. 

But  now  we  and  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  come  to  know  one  another.  Each 
of  us  has  a  much  fuller  understanding  of  the 
policies  of  the  other  country,  even  where 
those  policies  differ. 

Thus  we  have  been  able  to  meet  this  year, 
as  we  will  meet  again  next  year  in  the 
United  States,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis 
but,  rather,  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence — 
confidence  that  the  work  we  have  embarked 
on  is  going  forward. 

In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  summit  meet- 
ing is  that  it  is  taking  place  so  routinely, 
so  familiarly — as   a   part  of   a   continuing 
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pattern  that  would  have  seemed  inconceiv- 
able just  a  few  years  ago. 

Peace  is  not  only  a  condition;  if  it  is  to 
last,  it  must  also  be  a  continuing  process. 
And  these  meetings  are  an  example  of  that 
process  in  action. 

As  allies  in  World  War  II,  we  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  most  terrible  war  in  all  human 
history.  And  together  with  our  allies  we 
won  the  victory.  In  winning  that  victory, 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shared  a  common  hope 
that  we  also  had  won  a  lasting  peace.  That 
hope  was  frustrated;  but  now  we  have  a 
new  opportunity. 

Winning  victory  in  war  is  difficult.  It 
requires  extraordinary  courage,  stamina,  and 
dedication  from  every  individual  citizen  in 
the  nation.  But  in  some  ways,  the  building 
of  a  lasting  peace  is  even  more  difficult  than 
waging  war  because  it  is  more  complex.  We 
must  bring  to  the  task  of  building  that  peace 
the  same  kind  of  courage,  of  stamina,  of 
dedication  that  inspired  us  in  our  struggle 
for  victory  in  war. 

And  the  fact  that  our  task  of  building 
peace  is  more  complex  does  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  succeed. 

Let  me  give  a  striking  example  which  dem- 
onstrates that  point.  In  the  whole  field  of 
modern  technology,  no  mission  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  mission  of  sending  men  into 
space.  The  joint  Soviet-American  space  mis- 
sion planned  for  next  year,  the  joint  Soyuz- 
Apollo  mission,  is  in  many  ways  symbolic 
of  the  new  relationship  we  are  building  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

It  is  symbolic  for  several  reasons,  reasons 
which  carry  important  lessons  about  that 
new  relationship. 

For  one  thing,  the  rocket  technology  de- 
veloped for  war  is  being  used  for  peace. 
And  for  another,  Soviet  and  American  space- 
men starting  from  their  separate  countries 
will  find  their  way  toward  one  another  and 
join  with  one  another — just  as  we  are  doing 
and  must  continue  to  do  across  the  whole 
range  of  our  relationship. 

By  standardizing  their  docking  techniques 
they  will  make  international  rescue  missions 
possible  in  case  future  space  missions  en- 
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counter  trouble  in  space ;  thus  they  will  make 
space  safer  for  the  astronauts  and  cosmo- 
nauts of  both  of  our  countries— just  as  our 
new  relationship  can  make  life  on  earth 
safer  for  the  people  of  both  of  our  countries. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  more  important,  this 
joint  mission — for  which  our  astronauts  are 
now  here  in  the  Soviet  Union  training  along- 
side your  cosmonauts — is  being  made  pos- 
sible by  careful  planning,  by  precise  engi- 
neering, by  a  process  of  working  and  build- 
ing together  step  by  step  to  reach  a  goal 
that  we  share.  And  this  is  the  way  that 
together  we  can  build  a  peace,  a  peace  that 
will  last. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  your  writers,  Leo 
Tolstoy,  once  told  this  story.  A  very  old 
man  was  planting  apple  trees.  He  was  asked : 
"What  are  you  planting  apple  trees  for? 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  bear  fruit, 
and  you  will  not  live  to  eat  a  single  apple." 
The  old  man  replied,  "I  will  never  eat  them, 
but  others  will,  and  they  will  thank  me." 

Our  two  nations  bear  a  shared  responsi- 
bility toward  the  entire  world.  And  we,  too, 
must  plant  now  so  that  future  generations 
will  reap  a  harvest  of  peace — a  peace  in 
which  our  children  can  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  joining  hands  across 
the  ocean  in  friendship  and  ushering  in  a 
new  era  in  which  war  is  behind  us  and  in 
which  together,  in  peace,  we  can  work  to- 
ward a  better  life  for  our  people  and  for 
all  people. 

Spasibo  i  do  svidaniye.  [Thank  you  and 
goodby.] 


DINNER   HONORING    SOVIET    LEADERS, 
SPASO   HOUSE,   MOSCOW,   JULY  2 

White  House  press  release  (Moscow)   dated  July  2 

Toast   by   President   Nixon 

Mr.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  Presi- 
dent Podgorny,  Prime  Minister  Kosygin,  and 
all  of  our  distinguished  guests  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  guests  from  the  United 
States:  Mr.  General  Secretary,  it  is  difficult 


to  express  in  words  how  much  we  have  ap- 
preciated the  hospitality,  the  boundless  hos- 
pitality, you  have  extended  to  all  of  us  from 
our  American  party.  And  we  are  honored 
to  have  you  in  this  house  tonight. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  five  days, 
we  have  many  unforgettable  memories — th€ 
magnificent  dinner  the  first  night  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  superb  performance  at  the  Bol- 
shoi  Theater,  which  in  effect  allowed  us 
through  music,  through  dance,  and  througl- 
song  to  visit  virtually  all  of  the  Soviel 
Union,  and  then  the  first  opportunity  thai 
most  of  us  have  had,  and  certainly  the  firs' 
opportunity  I  have  had,  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
to  Oreanda,  and  then  yesterday  the  visit  t< 
Minsk. 

The  difficulty  with  our  position  at  this 
point  is  that  your  hospitality  has  been  si 
great  we  do  not  know  how  to  equal  it  whei 
you  make  your  next  visit  to  the  United  State 
just  a  year  from  now.  But  I  can  assure  yoi 
that  you  will  be  received  warmly  and  tha 
we  expect  next  year  to  continue  on  the  pat] 
of  progress  which  began  just  two  years  ag 
on  my  first  visit  as  President  to  Mosco\ 
in  1972. 

Tomorrow  we  will  sign  the  final  docu 
ments  of  our  meetings.  Altogether,  with  th 
other  documents  that  we  have  agreed  t( 
they  will  add  up  to  a  very  significant  prog 
ress  in  Soviet-American  relations,  progres 
toward  our  common  goals  of  reducing  th 
danger  of  war  and  increasing  the  hopes  foi 
and  actually  the  products  of  peace,  the  ber 
efits  of  peace,  for  all  of  our  people. 

Yesterday,  when  I  visited  the  famou 
memorial  at  Minsk,  many  thoughts  wer 
through  my  head.  I  referred  earlier,  in  th 
television  address,  to  the  village  blacksmitl 
Kaminsky,  holding  his  dead  15-year-old  so 
in  his  hands. 

I  thought  of  many  things — but  above  al 
what  that  young  boy  whose  life  was  snuffe 
out  at  such  an  early  age  might  have  bee 
if  he  lived.  Possibly  there  was  a  great  sc 
entist,  one  who  could  possibly  have  compose 
great  music  or  created  beautiful  works  ( 
art,   or   one   who   in   the  field   of  medicir 
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might  have  found  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  cancer  or  one  of  the  other  dread 
diseases  which  afflict  all  of  mankind. 

And  as  I  think  of  our  work  together  with 
you  and  your  colleagues,  I  realize  that  we 
are  working  for  the  future  of  our  children, 
our  grandchildren,  and  for  all  of  those  who 
live  throughout  the  world. 

Our  goal  will  not  be  accomplished  in  one 
meeting  or  two  or  even  three.  But  by  con- 
tinuing our  close  consultation,  by  continuing 
our  meetings,  we  will  make  definite  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  a  permanent  peace  be- 
tween our  two  nations  and  for  all  people. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  in 
the  past,  or  will  be  possible  in  the  future, 
unless  it  was  supported,  as  it  is,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  I  know  from  my  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  your  policies  are 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  So- 
viet people,  your  policies  looking  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  dangers  of  war  and  increas- 
ing the  opportunities  for  peace,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  that  our 
policies,  looking  toward  closer  relations  and 
friendship,  not  only  with  the  Soviet  people 
but  with  the  leaders  of  this  government,  has 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

And  finally,  I  would  say  that  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  and  will  make  in  the 
future  not  only  was  possible  and  will  be  pos- 
sible because  of  the  support  of  our  people, 
it  is  possible  and  will  be  possible  because 
of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
both   countries. 

And  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  and  members  of 
your  government  have  valued  the  personal 
relations  and  the  personal  friendship  that 
has  been  established  by  these  meetings.  And 
whatever  our  differences,  we  must  recognize 
they  could  never  be  solved  unless  we  met 
as  friends. 

And  so,  tonight,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President, 
President  Podgorny,  Prime  Minister  Ko- 
sygin,  and  to  all  of  our  Soviet  guests,  I 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  that  has 
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developed  over  these  past  two  years. 

We  raise  our  glasses  to  you  because  of 
your  official  capacities,  but  more  important, 
we  raise  our  glasses  to  you  because  we  are 
friends  and  because  we  know  that  that 
friendship  and  that  personal  relationship 
that  we  have  at  all  levels  will  continue  to- 
ward the  lasting  peace  that  the  peoples  of 
both  of  our  countries  want  so  much. 

And  so,  to  the  health  of  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  all  of  our  other  distinguished 
Soviet  guests,  to  friendship  between  the  So- 
viet people  and  the  American  people,  and 
to  peace  for  all  peoples  which  that  friendship 
can  help  create,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  rise  and 
raise  your  glasses. 

Toast  by   General  Secretary  Brezhnev  ~ 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  esteemed  Mrs. 
Nixon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades: 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  your  friendly  words  and 
wishes  addressed  to  our  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  Soviet  people,  on  their  part,  enter- 
tain feelings  of  respect  and  friendship  for 
the  American  people.  We  are  sure  that  these 
mutual  good  feelings  will  grow  and  strength- 
en as  the  relations  between  our  countries 
develop  further  along  the  road  of  peace  and 
cooperation. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  as  well  as  our 
talks,  are  drawing  to  a  close.  You  and  we 
already  have  every  reason  to  say  that  the 
results  of  this  meeting,  like  the  outcome  of 
the  two  previous  ones,  can  be  described  as 
constructive  and  weighty.  I  am  referring 
first  of  all  to  the  new  steps  in  a  field  which 
may  rightfully  be  called  central  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  the  field  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  war  and  restraining  the  arms 
race. 

The  signing  of  several  important  agree- 
ments and  of  the  joint  communique  on  the 
talks  between  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  is  still  to  come.  Without 
anticipating  the   concrete   content  of  those 
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documents,  I  should  just  like  to  stress  that 
agreement  on  such  matters  as  a  new,  con- 
siderable limitation  of  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  of  the  two  countries,  the  agreed 
limitation  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  new 
efforts  aimed  at  the  further  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms,  and  several  other 
measures  all  mean  a  substantial  advance 
along  the  jointly  charted  path  of  consolidat- 
ing peace  and  mutual  confidence. 

This  complex  could  perhaps  have  been 
still  broader,  but  what  has  been  agreed  upon 
this  time  tangibly  strengthens  and  deepens 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

A  further  progressive  development  of  So- 
viet-American relations  is  also  betokened  by 
the  agreements  on  expanding  commercial 
and  economic  and  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  signed  during  our  meetings. 

Ahead  lie  new  horizons  and  new  spheres 
of  cooperation  to  the   benefit  of  both   our 
great  peoples  and  of  peace-loving  people  in 
the   entire   world.    In   large-scale  economic 
projects    and    in   the    development   of    new 
sources  of  energy,  on  transportation  lines, 
in  scientists'  laboratories,  and  in  architects' 
designing  rooms — everywhere  new  shoots  of 
a   fruitful,   mutually   beneficial   cooperation 
between  our  countries  will  spring  forth  in 
the  name  of  peace  and  a  better  life  for  man. 
I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  days  have  once  more  con- 
vincingly proved  the  significance  that  meet- 
ings at  the  highest  level  have  for  the  devel- 
opment of   Soviet-American   relations  in   a 
good  constructive  direction.    They  facilitate 
the  possibility  of  approaching  on  a  broader 
basis  and  with  due  account  of  the  historical 
perspective  and  the  lasting  interests  of  the 
peoples,  the  solution  of  many  problems,  in- 
cluding the  most   difficult  and   complicated 
ones,  and  they  give  an  impetus  to  all  the 
links  of  state  machinery  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides  at  different  levels. 
In  this  connection,  I  feel  we  should  express 
our  gratitude  to  all  the  officials  of  our  diplo- 
matic, foreign  trade,  and  other  departments, 


agencies,  and  organizations  who  on  the  in- 
structions of  their  superiors  took  part  in 
the  great  and  painstaking  work  to  prepare 
this  meeting  and  the  appropriate  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  more 
about  our  talks  on  international  problems. 
As  during  our  previous  meetings  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  they  were  thorough,  quite 
frank,  and  useful.  Given  all  the  differences 
of  views  and  positions  of  our  two  countries 
on  a  number  of  specific  questions,  both  the 
Soviet  and,  evidently,  the  American  partici- 
pants in  the  talks  have  treated  and  continue 
to  treat  as  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance joint  or  parallel  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
universal  peace  and  create  conditions  for 
the  peaceful  cooperation  of  all  states  in  the 
spirit  of  the  well-known  principles  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  and  the  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

The  last  two  years  have  already  shown 
the  useful  influence  that  the  improvement 
of  Soviet-American  relations  may  have  in 
this  sense.  It  has  certainly  played  a  posi- 
tive role  in  ending  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  anc 
in  creating  conditions  for  certain  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middk 
East  and  in  convening  the  European  con- 
ference. 

Now  the  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  successfully 
to  complete  what  has  been  started  and  to 
insure  that  the  development  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  continues  to  be  beneficial  for 
universal  peace  and  for  the  security  of  na- 
tions. 

I  feel  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  political  results  of  our  talks  wil 
be  a  new  confirmation  of  the  determinatioi 
of  both  sides  to  go  on  developing  and  deep 
ening  ties  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  in  many  fields  and  to  act  on  the 
international  scene  in  favor  of  detente  an< 
peace.  This  is  exactly  what  we  expected 
from  the  talks,  and  that  is  why  we  express 
our  satisfaction  with  their  results. 

We  appreciate  the  contribution  that  you 
have  made,  Mr.  President,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  results,  and  we  wish  you  and 
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the  entire  administration  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  every  success  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  good  initiatives  of  peace, 
growing  mutual  confidence,  and  useful  co- 
operation embodied  in  the  documents  signed 
in  the  days  of  this  meeting,  as  well  as  in 
those  Soviet-American  documents  that  were 
signed  last  year  and  the  year  before  last. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  fully  supported  by  the 
entire  Soviet  people,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  in  this  direction.  We  are  glad,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  you  have 
returned  from  your  trip  to  the  Crimea  and 
to  Byelorussia  with  good  impressions. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  say  that  I  remem- 
ber with  gratification  my  stay  in  the  United 
States  last  summer,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  invitation  to  pay  a  new 
visit  to  the  United  States  next  year. 

Availing  myself  of  this  occasion,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  com- 
ing national  day  of  the  United  States,  In- 
dependence Day,  and  to  wish  the  American 
people  peace,  happiness,  and  well-being. 

I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  relations  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  peoples,  to  a  lasting  peace  between 
all  people. 


STATEMENT  ON   DANGERS  OF  MILITARY  USE 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MODIFICATION,   JULY  3 

Joint  Statement 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet   Socialist   Republics: 

Desiring  to  limit  the  potential  danger  to  mankind 
from  possible  new  means  of  warfare; 

Taking  into  consideration  that  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advances  in  environmental  fields,  including 
climate  modification,  may  open  possibilities  for  using 
environmental  modification  techniques  for  military 
purposes; 

Recognizing  that  such  use  could  have  widespread, 
longlasting,  and  severe  effects  harmful  to  human 
welfare ; 

Recognizing  also  that  proper  utilization  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  advances  could  improve  the 
inter- relationship  of   man   and  nature; 


1.  Advocate  the  most  effective  measures  possible 
to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques  for  military  purposes. 

2.  Have  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  representatives  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  this  problem. 

3.  Have  decided  to  discuss  also  what  steps  might 
be  taken  to  bring  about  the  measures  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1. 

Moscow,  July  3,  1974 

For  the   United   States       For   the   Union   of   Soviet 
of   America:  Socialist    Republics: 


Richard  Nixon 

The    President    of    the 

United   States    of 

America 


L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary   of   the 

Central  Committee 

of  the  CPSU 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  JULY  3 

Joint  US-Soviet  Communique 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  to  hold  regular 
US-Soviet  meetings  at  the  highest  level  and  at  the 
invitation,  extended  during  the  visit  of  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
to  the  USA  in  June  1973,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon 
paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  June 
27  to  July  3,   1974. 

During  his  stay  President  Nixon  visited,  in  ad- 
dition to  Moscow,  Minsk  and  the  Southern  Coast 
of  the  Crimea. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
leaders  held  a  thorough  and  useful  exchange  of 
views  on  major  aspects  of  relations  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR  and  on  the  present  international 
situation. 

On  the  Soviet  side  the  talks  were  conducted  by 
L.  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  N.  V.  Podgorny,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet;  A.  N.  Kosygin,  Chair- 
man of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers;  and  A.  A. 
Gromyko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

Accompanying  the  President  of  the  USA  and 
participating  in  the  talks  was  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, US  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National   Security  Affairs. 

Also   taking   part    in   the   talks    were: 

On  the  American  Side:  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr., 
American  Ambassador  to  the  USSR;  General  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President;  Mr. 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Press  Secretary;  Major  General  Brent  Scowcroft, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs;  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  Counselor 
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of  the  Department  of  State;  and  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs. 

On  the  Soviet  Side:  A.  F.  Dobrynin,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  USA;  A.  M.  Aleksandrov,  Assistant 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee, 
CPSU;  L.  M.  Zamyatin,  Director  General  of  TASS; 
and  G.  M.  Korniyenko,  Member  of  the  Collegium 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

The  talks  were  held  in  a  most  businesslike  and 
constructive  atmosphere  and  were  marked  by  a 
mutual  desire  of  both  Sides  to  continue  to  strengthen 
understanding,  confidence  and  peaceful  cooperation 
between  them  and  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  international   security  and  world  peace. 

I.  Progress  in  Improving  US-Soviet  Relations 

Having  considered  in  detail  the  development  of 
relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  since 
the  US-Soviet  summit  meeting  in  May  1972,  both 
Sides  noted  with  satisfaction  that  through  their 
vigorous  joint  efforts  they  have  brought  about  over 
this  short  period  a  fundamental  turn  toward  peace- 
ful relations  and  broad,  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries 
and   of  all   mankind. 

They  emphasized  the  special  importance  for  the 
favorable  development  of  relations  between  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  of  meetings  of  their  leaders  at  the 
highest  level,  which  are  becoming  established  prac- 
tice. These  meetings  provide  opportunities  for  ef- 
fective and  responsible  discussion,  for  the  solution 
of  fundamental  and  important  bilateral  questions, 
and  for  mutual  contributions  to  the  settlement  of 
international  problems  affecting  the  interests  of 
both  countries. 

Both  Sides  welcome  the  establishment  of  official 
contacts  between  the  Congress  of  the  US  and  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  They  will  encourage 
a  further  development  of  such  contacts,  believing 
that  they  can  play  an  important  role. 

Both  Sides  confirmed  their  mutual  determination 
to  continue  actively  to  reshape  US-Soviet  relations 
on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  equal  se- 
curity, in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  achieved  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  obligations  under  those  agree- 
ments. In  this  connection  they  noted  once  again 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  joint  documents 
adopted  as  a  result  of  the  summit  meetings  in 
1972  and  1973,  especially  of  the  Basic  Principles 
of  Relations  Between  the  USA  and  the  USSR,  the 
Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Systems,  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Certain 
Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strate- 
gic Offensive  Arms. 

Both  Sides  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  making  the  process  of  improving 
US-Soviet  relations  irreversible.    They  believe  that, 


as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  a  real  possibility  has 
been  created  to  achieve  this  goal.  This  will  open 
new  vistas  for  broad  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
tion, and  for  strengthening  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples,  and  will  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  many  urgent  problems 
facing   the   world. 

Guided  by  these  worthy  goals,  both  Sides  decided 
to  continue  steadfastly  to  apply  their  joint  efforts 
—in  cooperation  with  other  countries  concerned,  asi 
appropriate — first  of  all  in  such  important  fields  as: 

— removing  the  danger  of  war,  including  particu- 
larly war  involving  nuclear  and  other  mass-destruc- 
tion weapons; 

— limiting  and  eventually  ending  the  arms  race 
especially  in  strategic  weapons,  having  in  mind  as 
the  ultimate  objective  the  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  appropriate  inter- 
national control; 

— contributing  to  the  elimination  of  sources  of 
international  tension  and  military  conflict; 

— strengthening  and  extending  the  process  of  re- 
laxation of  tensions  throughout  the  world; 

— developing  broad,  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
tion in  commercial  and  economic,  scientific-technical 
and  cultural  fields  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
sovereignty,  equality  and  non-interference  in  in- 
ternal affairs  with  a  view  to  promoting  increasec 
understanding  and  confidence  between  the  peoples 
of  both   countries. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  this  summit  meet- 
ing both  Sides  considered  it  possible  to  take  new 
constructive  steps  which,  they  believe,  will  not  onlj 
advance  further  the  development  of  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions but  will  also  make  a  substantial  contributior 
to  strengthening  world  peace  and  expanding  inter- 
national  cooperation. 

II.  Further  Limitation  of  Strategic   Arms  ani 
Other  Disarmament  Issues 

Both  Sides  again  carefully  analyzed  the  entir< 
range  of  their  mutual  relations  connected  with  th 
prevention  of  nuclear  war  and  limitation  of  strategii 
armaments.  They  arrived  at  the  common  view  tha 
the  fundamental  agreements  concluded  between  then 
in  this  sphere  continue  to  be  effective  instrument: 
of  the  general  improvement  of  US-Soviet  relation; 
and  the  international  situation  as  a  whole.  Th< 
USA  and  the  USSR  will  continue  strictly  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  undertaken  in  those  agreements. 

In  the  course  of  the  talks,  the  two  Sides  had  ; 
thorough  review  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  o 
limitation  of  strategic  arms.  They  concluded  tha 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weap 
ons  should  be  followed  by  a  new  agreement  betweei 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  th- 
limitation  of  strategic  arms.  They  agreed  that  sucl 
an  agreement  should  cover  the  period  until  198! 
and  deal  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  limi 
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tations.  They  agreed  that  such  an  agreement  should 
be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

They  hold  the  common  view  that  such  a  new- 
agreement  would  serve  not  only  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
those  of  a  further  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sions  and   of  world   peace. 

Their  delegations  will  reconvene  in  Geneva  in 
the  immediate  future  on  the  basis  of  instructions 
growing  out  of  the  summit. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  development  of  offensive  and  defensive 
types  of  strategic  arms  and  noting  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  concluded  between 
them  in  May  1972,  both  Sides  considered  it  de- 
sirable to  adopt  additional  limitations  on  the  de- 
ployment of  such  systems.  To  that  end  they  con- 
cluded a  protocol  providing  for  the  limitation  of 
each  Side  to  a  single  deployment  area  for  ABM 
Systems  instead  of  two  such  areas  as  permitted  to 
each   Side  by  the  Treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  two  protocols  were  signed  en- 
titled "Procedures  Governing  Replacement,  Disman- 
tling or  Destruction  and  Notification  Thereof,  for 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms"  and  "Procedures  Govern- 
ing Replacement,  Dismantling  or  Destruction,  and 
Notification  Thereof  for  ABM  Systems  and  Their 
Components."  These  protocols  were  worked  out  by 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  which  was 
established  to  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  signed  on  May  26,   1972. 

The  two  Sides  emphasized  the  serious  importance 
which  the  US  and  USSR  also  attach  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  other  possible  measures — both  on  a  bilateral 
and  on  a  multilateral  basis — in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  and   disarmament. 

Having  noted  the  historic  significance  of  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  At- 
mosphere, in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water,  con- 
cluded in  Moscow  in  1963,  to  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties,  both  Sides 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  making  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  weapon  tests  comprehensive.  Desir- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  concluded,  as  an  important 
step  in  this  direction,  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  Underground  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  providing 
for  the  complete  cessation,  starting  from  March  31, 
1976,  of  the  tests  of  such  weapons  above  an  ap- 
propriate yield  threshold,  and  for  confining  other 
underground  tests  to  a  minimum. 

The  Parties  emphasized  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  Having  reaffirmed  their  mutual 
intention  to  observe  the  obligations  assumed  by 
them  under  that  Treaty,  including  Article  VI  there- 
of, they  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  increasing 
its  effectiveness. 


A  joint  statement  was  also  signed  in  which  the 
US  and  USSR  advocate  the  most  effective  measures 
possible  to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  use  of 
environmental  modification  techniques  for  military 
purposes. 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  their  interest  in  an  effec- 
tive international  agreement  which  would  exclude 
from  the  arsenals  of  States  such  dangerous  instru- 
ments of  mass  destruction  as  chemical  weapons. 
Desiring  to  contribute  to  early  progress  in  this  di- 
rection, the  USA  and  the  USSR  agreed  to  consider 
a  joint  initiative  in  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  with  respect  to  the  conclusion, 
as  a  first  step,  of  an  international  Convention  deal- 
ing with  the  most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of  chem- 
ical warfare. 

Both  Sides  are  convinced  that  the  new  important 
steps  which  they  have  taken  and  intend  to  take 
in  the  field  of  arms  limitation  as  well  as  further 
efforts  toward  disarmament  will  facilitate  the  relax- 
ation of  international  tensions  and  constitute  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  his- 
toric task  of  excluding  war  from  the  life  of  human 
society  and  thereby  of  ensuring  world  peace.  The 
US  and  the  USSR  reaffirmed  that  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference  at  an  appropriate  time  can  play  a 
positive  role  in  this  process. 

III.  Progress  in  the  Settlement  of  International 
Problems 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  detailed  discussions 
were  held  on  major  international   problems. 

Both  Sides  expressed  satisfaction  that  relaxation 
of  tensions,  consolidation  of  peace,  and  development 
of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly distinct  characteristics  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  situation.  They  proceed 
from  the  assumption  that  progress  in  improving  the 
international  situation  does  not  occur  spontaneously 
but  requires  active  and  purposeful  efforts  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  resolve  difficulties  that  remain 
from   the    past. 

The  paramount  objectives  of  all  states  and  peoples 
should  be  to  ensure,  individually  and  collectively, 
lasting  security  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  early 
and  complete  removal  of  existing  international  con- 
flicts and  sources  of  tension  and  the  prevention  of 
new  ones  from  arising. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in 
favor  of  the  broad  and  fruitful  economic  coopera- 
tion among  all  states,  large  and  small,  on  the  basis 
of  full  equality  and   mutual  benefit. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reaffirm 
their  determination  to  contribute  separately  and 
jointly  to  the  achievement  of  all  these  tasks. 

Europe 

Having  discussed  the  development  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  since  the  last  American-Soviet  sum- 
mit meeting,  both  Sides  noted  with  profound  satis- 
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faction  the  further  appreciable  advances  toward 
establishing  dependable  relations  of  peace,  good- 
neighborliness  and  cooperation  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Both  Sides  welcome  the  major  contribution  which 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  is  making  to  this  beneficial  process.  They 
consider  that  substantial  progress  has  already  been 
achieved  at  the  Conference  on  many  significant 
questions.  They  believe  that  this  progress  indicates 
that  the  present  stage  of  the  Conference  will  pro- 
duce agreed  documents  of  great  international  sig- 
nificance expressing  the  determination  of  the  partic- 
ipating states  to  build  their  mutual  relations  on  a 
solid  jointly  elaborated  basis.  The  US  and  USSR 
will  make  every  effort,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
participants,  to  find  solutions  acceptable  to  all  for 
the  remaining  problems. 

Both  Sides  expressed  their  conviction  that  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  would  be  an  outstanding 
event  in  the  interests  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace. 
Proceeding  from  this  assumption  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  final 
stage  of  the  Conference  taking  place  at  an  early 
date.  Both  Sides  also  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  the  results  of  the  negotiations  will  permit  the 
Conference  to  be  concluded  at  the  highest  level, 
which  would  correspond  to  the  historic  significance 
of  the  Conference  for  the  future  of  Europe  and  lend 
greater  authority  to  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
ference's decisions. 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  the  lasting  significance  for 
a  favorable  development  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
of  the  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  in  recent 
years  between  European  states  with  different  social 
systems. 

They  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany   and   the    German    Democratic   Republic. 

Both  Sides  also  stressed  that  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement  of  September  3,  1971,  must  continue  to 
play  a  key  role  in  ensuring  stability  and  detente 
in  Europe.  The  US  and  USSR  consider  that  the 
strict  and  consistent  implementation  of  this  Agree- 
ment by  all  parties  concerned  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  stability  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
The  USA  and  the  USSR  believe  that,  in  order 
to  strengthen  stability  and  security  in  Europe,  the 
relaxation  of  political  tension  on  this  continent 
should  be  accompanied  by  measures  to  reduce  mili- 
tary tensions. 

They  therefore  attach  great  importance  to  the 
current  negotiations  on  the  mutual  reduction  of 
forces  and  armaments  and  associated  measures  in 
Central  Europe,  in  which  they  are  participating. 
The  two  Sides  expressed  the  hope  that  these  nego- 
tiations will  result  in  concrete  decisions  ensuring 
the  undiminished  security  of  any  of  the  parties 
and  preventing  unilateral  military  advantages. 


Middle  East 

Both  Sides  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  danger 
of  war  and  tension  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  task 
of  paramount  importance  and  urgency,  and  there- 
fore, the  only  alternative  is  the  achievement,  on  the 
basis  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  338,  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  settlement  in  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  peoples  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  Pales- 
tinian people,  and  the  right  to  existence  of  all 
states  in  the  area. 

As  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference 
on  the  Middle  East,  the  USA  and  the  USSR  consider 
it  important  that  the  Conference  resume  its  work 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  question  of  other 
participants  from  the  Middle  East  area  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference.  Both  Sides  see  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  the 
achievement  of  which  they  will  promote  in  every 
way,  as  the  establishment  of  just  and  stable  peace 
in    the   Middle   East. 

They  agreed  that  the  USA  and  the  USSR  will 
continue  to  remain  in  close  touch  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  both  countries  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle   East. 

Indochina 

Both  Sides  noted  certain  further  improvements  in 
the  situation  in  Indochina.  In  the  course  of  the 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  both 
Sides  emphasized  that  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region  can  be  preserved  and  strengthened  only  on 
the  basis  of  strict  observance  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned of  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  of 
January  27,  1973,  and  the  Act  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Vietnam  of  March  2,   1973. 

As  regards  Laos,  they  noted  progress  in  the  nor- 
malization of  the  situation  as  a  result  of  the  forma- 
tion there  of  coalition  governmental  bodies.  Both 
Sides  also  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  strict 
fulfillment  of  the  pertinent  agreements. 

Both  Sides  also  stressed  the  need  for  an  early 
and  just  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Cambodia 
based  on  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Cambodian  people  to  a  free  and  independent  devel- 
opment without  any  outside  interference. 

Strengthening  the  Role  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  attach  great  importance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  peace  and 
security  and  the  expansion  of  international  cooper- 
ation. They  reiterate  their  intention  to  continue 
their  efforts  toward  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  in  every  possible  way,  includ- 
ing in  regard  to  peacekeeping,  on  the  basis  of  strict 
observance   of   the    United    Nations    Charter. 

IV.  Commercial  and  Economic  Relations 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  great  attention  was 
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devoted  to  a  review  of  the  status  of  and  prospects 
for  relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  in 
the  commercial  and  economic  field. 

Both  Sides  reaffirmed  that  they  regard  the  broad- 
ening and  deepening  of  mutually  advantageous  ties 
in  this  field  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  non-discrim- 
ination as  an  important  part  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  entire  structure  of  US-Soviet  relations  is 
built.  An  increase  in  the  scale  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic ties  corresponding  to  the  potentials  of  both 
countries  will  cement  this  foundation  and  benefit  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples. 

The  two  Sides  noted  with  satisfaction  that  since 
the  previous  summit  meeting  US-Soviet  commercial 
and  economic  relations  have  on  the  whole  shown  an 
upward  trend.  This  was  expressed,  in  particular,  in 
a  substantial  growth  of  the  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  approximated  $1.5 
billion  in  1973.  It  was  noted  that  prospects  were  fa- 
vorable for  surpassing  the  goal  announced  in  the 
joint  US-USSR  communique  of  June  24,  1973,  of 
achieving  a  total  bilateral  trade  turnover  of  $2-3 
billion  during  the  three-year  period  1973-1975.  The 
Joint  US-USSR  Commercial  Commission  continues 
to  provide  an  effective  mechanism  to  promote  the 
broad-scale  growth  of  economic  relations. 

The  two  Sides  noted  certain  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  long-term  cooperation  between  Amer- 
ican firms  and  Soviet  organizations  in  carrying  out 
large-scale  projects  including  those  on  a  compensa- 
tion basis.  They  are  convinced  that  such  cooperation 
is  an  important  element  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  ties  between  the  two  countries. 
The  two  Sides  agreed  to  encourage  the  conclusion 
and  implementation  of  appropriate  agreements  be- 
tween American  and  Soviet  organizations  and  firms. 
Taking  into  account  the  progress  made  in  a  number 
of  specific  projects,  such  as  those  concerning  truck 
manufacture,  the  trade  center,  and  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers, the  Sides  noted  the  possibility  of  concluding  ap- 
propriate contracts  in  other  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
est, such  as  pulp  and  paper,  timber,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metallurgy,  natural  gas,  the  engineering  in- 
dustry, and  the  extraction  and  processing  of  high 
energy-consuming  minerals. 

Both  Sides  noted  further  development  of  produc- 
tive contacts  and  ties  between  business  circles  of  the 
two  countries  in  which  a  positive  role  was  played  by 
the  decisions  taken  during  the  previous  summit  meet- 
ing on  the  opening  of  a  United  States  commercial  of- 
fice in  Moscow  and  a  USSR  trade  representation  in 
Washington  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  US- 
Soviet  Commercial  and  Economic  Council.  They  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  continue  to  bring  about  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  the  successful  development  of 
commercial  and  economic  relations  between  the  USA 
and  the  USSR. 

Both  Sides  confirmed  their  interest  in  bringing 
into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  US-Soviet 
trade  agreement  of  October  1972. 
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Desirous  of  promoting  the  further  expansion  of 
economic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the 
two  Sides  signed  a  Long-Term  Agreement  to  Facili- 
tate Economic,  Industrial  and  Technical  Coopera- 
tion between  the  USA  and  the  USSR.  They  believe 
that  a  consistent  implementation  of  the  cooperation 
embodied  in  the  Agreement  over  the  ten-year  period 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  strengthening  bilat- 
eral relations  in  general  and  will  benefit  the  peoples 
of  both  countries. 

Having  reviewed  the  progress  in  carrying  out  the 
Agreement  Regarding  Certain  Maritime  Matters 
concluded  in  October  1972  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  based  on  the  experience  accumulated  thus  far, 
the  two  Sides  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  con- 
cluding before  its  expiration  a  new  agreement  in 
this  field.  Negotiations  concerning  such  an  agree- 
ment will  commence  this  year. 

V.  Progress  in  Other  Fields  of  Bilateral  Rela- 
tions 

Having  reviewed  the  progress  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  cooperative  agreements  concluded  in  1972- 
1973,  both  Sides  noted  the  useful  work  done  by  joint 
American-Soviet  committees  and  working  groups  es- 
tablished under  those  agreements  in  developing  reg- 
ular contacts  and  cooperation  between  scientific  and 
technical  organizations,  scientists,  specialists  and 
cultural  personnel  of  both  countries. 

The  two  Sides  note  with  satisfaction  that  joint 
efforts  by  the  USA  and  the  USSR  in  such  fields  of 
cooperation  as  medical  science  and  public  health, 
protection  and  improvement  of  man's  environment, 
science  and  technology,  exploration  of  outer  space 
and  the  world  ocean,  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
agriculture  and  transportation  create  conditions  for 
an  accelerated  solution  of  some  urgent  and  compli- 
cated problems  facing  mankind. 

Such  cooperation  makes  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  structure  of  American- 
Soviet  relations,  giving  it  a  more  concrete  positive 
content. 

Both  Sides  will  strive  to  broaden  and  deepen  their 
cooperation  in  science  and  technology  as  well  as  cul- 
tural exchanges  on  the  basis  of  agreements  concluded 
between  them. 

On  the  basis  of  positive  experience  accumulated  in 
their  scientific  and  technological  cooperation  and 
guided  by  the  desire  to  ensure  further  progress  in 
this  important  sphere  of  their  mutual  relations,  the 
two  Sides  decided  to  extend  such  cooperation  to  the 
following  new  areas. 

Energy 

Taking  into  consideration  the  growing  energy 
needs  of  industry,  transportation  and  other  branches 
of  the  economies  of  both  countries  and  the  conse- 
quent need  to  intensify  scientific  and  technical  coop- 
eration in  the  development  of  optimal  methods  of 
utilizing  traditional  and  new  sources  of  energy,  and 
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to  improve  the  understanding  of  the  energy  pro- 
grams and  problems  of  both  countries,  the  two  Sides 
concluded  an  agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
energy.  Responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  is  entrusted  to  a  US-USSR  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Energy,  which  will  be  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose. 

Housing  and  Other  Construction 

The  two  Sides  signed  an  agreement  on  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  other  construction.  The 
aim  of  this  Agreement  is  to  promote  the  solution  by 
joint  effort  of  problems  related  to  modern  techniques 
of  housing  and  other  construction  along  such  lines 
as  the  improvement  of  the  reliability  and  quality  of 
buildings  and  building  materials,  the  planning  and 
construction  of  new  towns,  construction  in  seismic 
areas  and  areas  of  extreme  climatic  conditions.  For 
the  implementation  of  this  Agreement  there  will  be 
established  a  Joint  US-USSR  Committee  on  Cooper- 
ation in  Housing  and  Other  Construction  which  will 
determine    specific   working   programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety  of  their 
peoples  living  in  earthquake-prone  areas,  the  two 
Sides  agreed  to  undertake  on  a  priority  basis  a 
joint  research  project  to  increase  the  safety  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  in  these  areas  and,  in 
particular,  to  study  the  behavior  of  pre-fabricated 
residential  structures  during  earthquakes. 

Artificial  Heart  Research 

In  the  course  of  the  implementation  of  joint  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  medical  science  and  public 
health  scientists  and  specialists  of  both  countries 
concluded  that  there  is  a  need  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  humane  problems  of  modern  medical  science,  de- 
velopment of  an  artificial  heart.  In  view  of  the  great 
theoretical  and  technical  complexity  of  the  work  in- 
volved, the  two  Sides  concluded  a  special  agreement 
on  the  subject.  The  US-USSR  Joint  Committee  for 
Health  Cooperation  will  assume  responsibility  for 
this  project. 

Cooperation  in  Space 

The  two  Sides  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  successful  preparations  for  the  first  joint  manned 
flight  of  the  American  and  Soviet  spacecraft,  Apollo 
and  Soyuz,  which  is  scheduled  for  1975  and  envisages 
their  docking  and  mutual  visits  of  the  astronauts  in 
each  other's  spacecraft.  In  accordance  with  existing 
agreements  fruitful  cooperation  is  being  carried  out 
in  a  number  of  other  fields  related  to  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  further  American- 
Soviet  cooperation  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  systems  for  manned  flights  in 
space,   and   considering   the   desirability   of  consoli- 
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dating  experience  in  this  field,  the  two  Sides  agreed 
to  continue  to  explore  possibilities  for  further  joint 
space  projects  following  the  US-USSR  space  flight 
now  scheduled  for  July  1975. 

Transport  of  the  Future 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  developing  advanced 
modes  of  transportation,  both  Sides  agreed  that  high- 
speed ground  systems  of  the  future,  including  a  mag- 
netically levitated  train,  which  can  provide  economi- 
cal, efficient,  and  reliable  forms  of  transportation, 
would  be  a  desirable  and  innovative  area  for  joint 
activity.  A  working  group  to  develop  a  joint  research 
cooperation  program  in  this  area  under  the  1973 
Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  established  at  the  Fall  meeting  of 
the  Joint  US-USSR  Transportation  Committee. 

Environmental  Protection 

Desiring  to  expand  cooperation  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  which  is  being  successfully 
carried  out  under  the  US-USSR  Agreement  signed 
on  May  23,  1972,  and  to  contribute  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  "Man  and  the  Biosphere"  international 
program  conducted  on  the  initiative  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO),  both  Sides  agreed  to  designate 
in  the  territories  of  their  respective  countries  cer- 
tain natural  areas  as  biosphere  reserves  for  protect- 
ing valuable  plant  and  animal  genetic  strains  and 
ecosystems,  and  for  conducting  scientific  research 
needed  for  more  effective  actions  concerned  with  glo- 
bal environmental  protection.  Appropriate  work  for 
the  implementation  of  this  undertaking  will  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  goals  of  the  UNESCO 
program  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  previously 
established  US-USSR  Joint  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Field  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Cultural  Exchanges 

The  two  Parties,  aware  of  the  importance  of  cul- 
tural exchanges  as  a  means  of  promoting  mutual 
understanding,  express  satisfaction  with  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the 
USSR  leading  to  a  major  exchange  of  works  of  art. 
Such  an  exchange  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Contacts,  Exchanges  and  Co- 
operation signed  June  19,  1973,  under  which  the  par- 
ties agree  to  render  assistance  for  the  exchange  of 
exhibitions  between  the  museums  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Establishment  of  New  Consulates 

Taking  into  consideration  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  ties  between  the  US  and  the  USSR  and  the 
importance  of  further  expanding  consular  relations 
on  the  basis  of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention, 
and  desiring  to  promote  trade,  tourism  and  coopera- 
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tion  between  them  in  various  areas,  both  Sides 
agreed  to  open  additional  Consulates  General  in  two 
or  three  cities  of  each  country. 

As  a  first  step  they  agreed  in  principle  to  the  si- 
multaneous establishment  of  a  United  States  Con- 
sulate General  in  Kiev  and  a  USSR  Consulate  Gen- 
eral in  New  York.  Negotiations  for  implementation 
of  this  agreement  will  take  place  at  an  early  date. 

******** 

Both  Sides  highly  appreciate  the  frank  and  con- 
structive atmosphere  and  fruitful  results  of  the  talks 
held  between  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  meet- 
ing. They  are  convinced  that  the  results  represent  a 
new  and  important  milestone  along  the  road  of  im- 
proving relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR 
to  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries,  and  a 
significant  contribution  to  their  efforts  aimed  at 
strengthening  world  peace  and  security. 

Having  again  noted  in  this  connection  the  excep- 
tional importance  and  great  practical  usefulness  of 
US-Soviet  summit  meetings,  both  Sides  reaffirmed 
their  agreement  to  hold  such  meetings  regularly  and 
when  considered  necessary  for  the  discussion  and  so- 
lution of  urgent  questions.  Both  Sides  also  expressed 
their  readiness  to  continue  their  active  and  close 
contacts  and  consultations. 

The  President  extended  an  invitation  to  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU, 
L.  I.  Brezhnev,  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1975.  This  invitation  was  accepted  with 
pleasure. 


For  the  United   States 
of  America: 

Richard  Nixon 

President  of  the  United 
States   of  America 


July  3,  1974 

For  the   Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary   of  the 

Central  Committee 

of  the  CPSU 


REPORT  TO  THE  NATION,  JULY  3  8 

Welcoming  Remarks  by  Vice  President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon:  It  is  a  very 
high  honor  and  a  very  great  privilege  for  me 
to  welcome  you  home  again  and  to  say  what 
better  way  could  the  American  people  cele- 
brate our  198th  Fourth  of  July  than  with  the 


s  Broadcast  on  television  and  radio  from  Loring 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine  (text  from  White  House  press 
release,  Loring). 


assurance  that  you  bring  our  world  a  little 
safer  and  a  little  saner  tonight  than  it  was 
when  you  left. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  my 
lifelong  goal  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  until  you  upset  it  last  Oc- 
tober. The  great  State  of  Maine  has  given  us 
two  very  distinguished  Republican  Speakers 
during  the  19th  century,  and  I  would  like  to 
recall  something  Speaker  Tom  Reed  said  al- 
most prophetically  here  in  1885,  and  I  quote, 
"The  reason  why  the  race  of  man  moves  so 
slowly,"  Speaker  Reed  said,  "is  because  it 
must  move  all  together." 

From  your  first  mission  to  Moscow,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  days  that  you  had  the  job 
that  I  now  have,  you  have  seen  the  global  di- 
mension of  peace  and  pursued  it  with  pa- 
tience, preparation,  and  performance. 

As  our  President,  you  have  not  only  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  Speaker  Reed's  obser- 
vation but  you  have  permitted  us  to  see  much 
of  mankind  moving  slowly  but  perceptibly,  all 
together,  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Your  strategy  for  peace,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  bold  but  never  rash,  courageous  but 
never  foolhardy,  tough  but  never  rude,  gen- 
tle but  never  soft.  One  by  one,  from  China 
through  Southeast  Asia,  through  the  Middle 
East,  through  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the 
NATO  alliance,  you  have  emplaced  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  a  solid  foundation  for  a  better 
understanding  of  international  relations  than 
we  have  had  in  our  lifetime  and  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  and  say 
particularly  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  who  has  been 
your  faithful  partner  throughout  literally 
millions  and  millions  of  miles  of  air  travel, 
and  sometimes  on  her  own,  that  she  has 
charmed  and  captivated  both  the  officials  and 
the  citizens  of  every  country  she  has  visited 
and  surely  is  entitled  to  be  saluted  in  her  own 
right  again  as  First  Lady  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  you  Godspeed  last 
week  and  urged  all  of  our  countrymen  to 
pray  for  you,  for  your  safety  and  success  on 
this  historic  mission.  My  prayers,  and  those 
of   our   fellow   countrymen,   have   been   an- 
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swered  manifold.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Biblical  injunction,  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,"  has  again  been  con- 
firmed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Remarks  by  President   Nixon 

Mr.  Vice  President :  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation not  only  on  my  own  behalf  but 
also  on  Mrs.  Nixon's  behalf  for  your  very 
gracious  and  generous  words. 
'  Governor  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  all  of 
our  friends  here  in  Maine :  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  giving  us  such  a  splendid  welcome  as 
we  return. 

I  know  that  as  I  see  cars  parked  what  a 
real  effort  it  is  to  come  out  to  an  airbase.  It 
took  a  lot  of  time,  and  we  appreciate  that  ef- 
fort and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

To  each  and  every  one  of  you,  and  to  per- 
haps millions  who  are  listening  on  television 
and  radio,  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  it  is  always  good  to  come  home  to 
America.  That  is  particularly  so  when  one 
comes  home  from  a  journey  that  has  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

We  left  Moscow  earlier  today,  and  as  we 
did  there  were  hundreds  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
flags  flying  side  by  side ;  and  I  thought  of  the 
fact  that  tomorrow  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  flying  the  flag  from  their  homes  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  you  will  be  flying 
those  flags  proudly  because  of  what  it  means 
in  your  own  lives  and  in  our  lives  and  also 
because  of  what  our  flag  means  in  the  world. 
We  can  be  very  proud  of  the  American  flag 
all  over  the  world  today. 

I  thought  also  of  how  much  more  that  flag 
means  to  the  world  because  of  the  role  the 
United  States  has  been  playing  in  building  a 
structure  of  peace  from  which  all  nations 
can  benefit,  a  role  which  was  symbolized  so 
dramatically  by  those  flags  flying  side  by  side 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  generation,  which  has  known  so  much 
war  and  destruction — four  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury— now  has  an  opportunity  to  build  for 
the  next  generation  a  structure  of  peace  in 
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which  we  hope  war  will  have  no  part  what- 
ever. 

This  is  the  great  task  before  us,  and  this  is 
the  greatest  task  in  which  any  people  could 
be  summoned.  In  the  past  month  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  I  have  traveled  over  25,000  miles,  visit- 
ing nine  countries  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  visit  to  each  of  these  areas  had  a 
separate  purpose,  but  in  a  larger  sense  all  of 
these  visits  were  directed  toward  the  same 
purpose,  and  they  are  all  interacted  and  in- 
terconnected. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
among  those  in  the  Western  alliance,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, new  patterns  are  emerging,  patterns  that 
hold  out  to  the  world  the  brightest  hopes  in 
this  generation  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
that  all  of  us  can  enjoy. 

In  the  Middle  East  a  generation  of  bitter 
hostility  punctuated  by  four  wars  is  now  giv- 
ing way  to  a  new  spirit  in  which  both  sides 
are  searching  earnestly  for  the  keys  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  differences. 

In  the  Western  alliance,  25  years  after 
NATO  was  founded,  there  has  been  given  a 
new  birth,  a  new  life  to  that  organization, 
as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  en  Atlantic 
Relations  that  we  signed  seven  days  ago  in 
Brussels  at  the  NATO  heads-of -government 
meeting  before  going  on  to  Moscow.  In  the 
series  of  U.S.-Soviet  summits  that  we  began 
in  1972,  we  have  been  charting  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  world's  two  most  pow- 
erful nations,  a  new  relationship  which  is 
designed  to  insure  that  these  two  nations  will 
work  together  in  peace  rather  than  to  con- 
front each  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust and  tension  which  could  lead,  if  it  were 
not  corrected,  to  war. 

At  this  year's  summit  we  advanced  fur- 
ther the  relationship  that  we  began  two  years 
ago  in  Moscow  and  that  we  continued  at  last 
year's  summit  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
communique  we  issued  earlier  today  in  Mos- 
cow, both  sides  committed  themselves  to  this 
goal :  the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the 
process  of  improving  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
irreversible. 
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This  sums  up  what  the  whole  broad  pat- 
tern of  our  expanding  range  of  agreements 
is  designed  to  achieve,  to  make  the  improve- 
ment not  just  a  one-day  headline,  not  just  a 
one-day  sensation,  but  a  continuing,  irre- 
versible process  that  will  build  its  own  mo- 
mentum and  will  develop  into  a  permanent 
peace. 

At  this  year's  meeting,  we  reached  a  num- 
ber of  important  agreements  both  in  the  field 
of  arms  limitation  and  also  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  cooperation.  In  the  field  of  arms 
limitation,  three  of  the  agreements  we 
reached  are  of  special  note.  One  of  those  in- 
volves the  exceedingly  difficult  question  of 
offensive  strategic  nuclear  arms,  and  this 
base,  as  we  know,  is  involved  in  that  partic- 
ular kind  of  operation. 

Two  years  ago  we  signed  an  interim  agree- 
ment on  offensive  strategic  weapons  covering 
the  five-year  period  until  1977.  This  year  we 
decided  that  this  interim  agreement  should 
be  followed  by  a  new  agreement  to  cover  the 
period  until  1985.  We  agreed  this  should  deal 
with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  as- 
pects of  strategic  nuclear  weapons;  that  it 
should  be  concluded  well  above  and  well  be- 
fore, I  should  say,  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement. 

We  also  agreed  that  the  extensive  work  we 
have  already  done  toward  hammering  out 
such  a  long-range  agreement  should  go  for- 
ward at  Geneva  in  the  immediate  future  on 
the  basis  of  instructions  growing  out  of  our 
talks  at  the  highest  level  during  the  past 
week. 

Now,  the  two  sides  have  not  yet  reached  a 
final  accord  on  the  terms  of  an  agreement. 
This  is  a  difficult  and  a  very  complex  sub- 
ject, but  we  did  bring  such  an  accord  sig- 
nificantly closer  and  we  committed  both  sides 
firmly  to  the  resolution  of  our  remaining  dif- 
ferences. 

The  second  important  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  we  reached  deals  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems.  You  will  recall  that 
two  years  ago  we  agreed  that  each  country 
should  be  limited  to  two  ABM  sites.  The 
agreement  we  signed  earlier  today  in  Moscow 
strengthens  and  extends  the  scope  of  that 
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earlier  measure  by  restricting  each  country 
to  one  ABM  site. 

And  then  the  third  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment deals  with  underground  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  extends  significantly  the 
earlier  steps  toward  limiting  tests  that  began 
with  the  1963  test  ban  treaty.  That  original 
treaty  barred  the  signatories  from  conduct- 
ing tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  under  water.  Today  we  concluded  a  new 
treaty  that  for  the  first  time  will  also  cover 
tests  underground.  It  will  bar  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  after  March 
31,  1976,  from  conducting  any  underground 
test  of  weapons  above  a  certain  explosive 
power,  and  it  will  also  require  both  countries 
to  keep  tests  of  weapons  below  that  power 
to  the  very  minimum  number. 

This  is  not  only  another  major  step  to- 
ward bringing  the  arms  race  under  control, 
it  is  also  a  significant  additional  step  toward 
reducing  the  number  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear explosions  in  the  world. 

Now,  arms  limitations,  of  course,  are  enor- 
mously and  crucially  important,  but  the  work 
of  these  summit  meetings  is  much  broader, 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  new  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lationship is  much  broader.  This  year  the  im- 
portant new  agreements  we  reached  in  the 
area  of  peaceful  progress  included  new  pro- 
grams for  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries in  energy,  in  housing,  in  health,  and 
also  an  agreement  on  long-term  economic  co- 
operation designed  to  facilitate  increasing 
mutually  beneficial  trade  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  significance  of  these  agreements  goes 
beyond  the  advances  each  will  bring  to  its 
particular  field,  just  as  the  significance  of  our 
summit  meetings  goes  beyond  the  individual 
agreements  themselves.  With  this  growing 
network  of  agreements,  we  are  creating  new 
habits  of  cooperation  and  new  patterns  of 
consultation,  and  we  are  also  giving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  our  own 
people  in  the  United  States,  not  just  a  nega- 
tive but  a  positive  stake  in  peace. 

We  are  creating  a  stable  new  base  on 
which  to  build  peace,  not  just  through  the 
fear  of  war,  but  through  sharing  the  bene- 
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fits  of  peace,  of  working  together  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  people  of  both  of  our  coun- 
tries. 

The  U.S.-Soviet  agreements  at  the  summit 
contribute  importantly  to  the  structure  of 
peace  we  are  trying  to  build  between  our 
two  countries  and  in  the  world.  The  con- 
tinued strength  of  the  Western  alliance  is 
also  an  essential  and  major  element  of  that 
structure  and  so,  too,  is  the  development  of 
a  new  pattern  of  relationships  and  a  new 
attitude  toward  peace  in  areas  of  tension 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

The  fact  that  the  NATO  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels came  midway  between  the  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  and  the  one  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  symbolic  of  the  central  role  that  the 
Western  alliance  must  play  in  building  the 
new  structure  of  peace. 

It  is  clearly  understood  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  in  forging  the  new 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  not  proceed  at 
the  expense  of  traditional  allies.  On  the 
contrary,  the  continued  strength  of  the  West- 
ern alliance  is  essential  to  the  success  and 
to  the  process  in  which  we  are  engaged  of 
maintaining  and  developing  the  new  rela- 
tionship to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  development  of  that  new  relationship 
provides  an  opportunity  to  deepen  the  unity 
of  the  Western  alliance.  We  must  not  ne- 
glect our  alliances,  and  we  must  not  assume 
that  our  new  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  allows  us  to  neglect  our  own  military 
strength.  It  is  because  we  are  strong  that 
such  a  relationship  that  we  are  now  devel- 
oping is  possible. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, George  Washington  said:  To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  preserving  peace.  That  statement 
is  true  today,  as  it  was  then,  and  that  is 
why  all  of  you  who  are  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces  today  are  actually  serving  in  the 
peace  forces  for  America  and  the  world. 
We  thank  you  for  your  service. 

We  are  prepared,  we  in  the  United  States, 
to  reduce  our  military  strength,  but  only 
through  a  process  in  which  that  reduction  is 
mutual  and  one  that  does  not  diminish  the 
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security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  to  that  end  that  we  have  been  working. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  NATO 
Treaty  was  signed,  it  was  called  "an  act 
of  faith  in  the  destiny  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion." That  description  was  prophetic  as 
well  as  accurate,  and  now,  2.5  years  later, 
we  might  well  say  the  new  structure  of 
peace  we  are  building  in  the  world  is  an  act 
of  faith  in  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Like 
anything  built  to  be  permanent,  that  struc- 
ture must  be  built  step  by  careful  step.  It 
must  be  built  solidly;  it  must  be  such  a 
structure  that  those  who  use  it  will  pre- 
serve it  because  they  treasure  it,  because  it 
responds  to  their  needs,  and  because  it  re- 
flects their  hopes. 

Two  years  ago  in  my  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  returning  from  the  first  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet summits,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
historians  of  some  future  age  will  write  of 
the  year  1972,  not  that  this  was  the  year 
America  went  up  to  the  summit  and  then 
down  to  the  depths  of  the  valley  again,  but 
that  this  was  the  year  when  America  helped 
to  lead  the  world  up  out  of  the  lowlands 
of  war  and  on  to  the  high  plateau  of  lasting 
peace. 

And  now,  two  years,  two  summits,  later, 
the  realization  of  that  hope  has  been  brought 
closer.  The  process  of  peace  is  going  steadily 
forward.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  new  and 
expanding  patterns  of  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  reinforced  by  the  new  vitality  of  our  West- 
ern alliance  and  bringing  such  encouraging 
results  as  the  new  turn  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  all  of  our  travels,  to  which  the  Vice 
President  has  referred,  one  message  has 
come  through  more  clearly  than  any  other. 
We  have  seen  millions  and  millions  of  people 
over  these  past  few  weeks,  and  from  their 
faces  as  well  as  the  words  of  those  we  have 
seen  and  the  thousands  we  have  met  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  this  is  the  message, 
and  that  is,  that  the  desire  to  end  war,  to 
build  peace,  is  one  that  knows  no  national 
boundaries  and  that  unites  people  every- 
where. 

Something  else  also  comes  through  very 
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loud  and  very  clear:  The  people  of  the  na- 
tions that  we  visited — and  we  saw  them, 
as  I  have  indicated,  not  only  by  the  thou- 
sands but  by  the  millions — want  to  be  friends 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  reciprocate. 
We  want  to  be  their  friends,  too. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  nation's  history, 
after  America  had  won  its  independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson  said:  We  act  not  just  for 
ourselves  alone  but  for  the  whole  human 
race. 

As  we  prepare  tomorrow  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  that  independence,  the  198th 
anniversary,  we  as  Americans  can  be  proud 
that  we  have  been  true  to  Jefferson's  vision 
and  that  as  a  result  of  America's  initiative 
that  universal  goal  of  peace  is  now  closer, 
closer  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all 
mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  good  evening. 
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NEWS  CONFERENCE  AT  BRUSSELS,  JUNE  26 

Press  release  268  dated  June  27 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  would 
make  very  few  comments  about  the  forth- 
coming summit  and  then  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

Primarily  I  want  to  recapitulate  what  I 
said  in  my  last  press  conference.  The  sum- 
mit has  the  following  purposes:  To  enable 
the  leaders  of  the  two  countries  with  the 
capability  of  destroying  humanity  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  perceptions  about  interna- 
tional affairs ;  secondly,  to  deal  with  bilateral 
issues,  especially  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol in  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  arms 
race;  and  thirdly,  to  seek  to  work  out  co- 
operative arrangements  in  various  fields  de- 
signed to  give  each  side  a  stake  in  a  mod- 
erate course  and  in  a  constructive  foreign 
policy. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  arms  control  field  has 
become  the  most  controversial  and  we  are 
following  these  principles:  Neither  side 
should  gain  a  strategic  advantage;  neither 
side  should  be  in  a  position  where  it  can 
gain  a  political  advantage;  neither  side 
should  be  in  a  position  where  it  perceives 
either  a  political  or  military  advantage, 
whatever  the  facts  are;  and  neither  side 
should  be  in  a  position  where  other  coun- 
tries perceive  a  military  or  political  advan- 
tage in  the  relationship  that  results  from 
agreement. 

These  principles  once  stated  are  obviously 
not  automatic,  and  serious  people  have  dif- 
fered and  will  continue  to  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  advantage,  either  militarily 
or  politically.  With  respect  to  military  ad- 
vantage, it  is  crucial  that  neither  side  falls 
into  the  trap  of  equating  advantage  simply 


with  numbers.  There  must  be  some  relation- 
ship between  numbers  and  the  purpose  to 
which  these  numbers  can  be  put. 

Moreover,  the  forces  of  the  two  sides 
have  been  designed  in  a  manner  that  makes 
comparisons  very  difficult.  The  United 
States,  by  its  own  choice  and  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  agreement,  emphasized  in  the 
sixties,  and  continued  in  this  administra- 
tion, weapons  of  relatively  low  throw  weight 
but  substantial  accuracy. 

The  United  States,  in  the  sixties  and  con- 
tinued in  this  administration,  placed  a  rela- 
tively greater  emphasis  on  bombers  than 
the  Soviet  Union  did.  How  to  compare  the 
throw  weight  of  missiles  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  weapons,  how  to  relate  bombers 
to  missiles,  and  how  to  translate  all  of  this 
into  numbers  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 
We  believe  that  the  first  SALT  agreement 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace.  It  at  least 
limited  the  quantitative  race  at  levels  that 
had  been  achieved  at  that  time  and  with 
which  both  sides  seemed  to  be  comfortable 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement. 

Since  then  there  has  been  an  explosion 
with  respect  to  technology.  How  to  control 
technology  and  how  to  relate  technological 
change  to  quantitative  limits  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  period,  and  if  we 
express  concern  about  this  and  if  we  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pursue 
this  subject,  it  is  not  only  because  of  the 
inherent  quality  of  the  arms  race,  it  is  also 
because  of  the  kind  of  justification  that  will 
have  to  be  used  to  sustain  an  unlimited  arms 
race. 

We  are  prepared  to  continue  in  the  arms 
race  as  long  as  we  must,  and  we  will  never 
accept    a    strategic    disadvantage    for    th( 
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United  States.  But  we  do  believe  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  explore  how  the  technological  explosion 
can  be  moderated  and  how  to  prevent  the 
pace  of  deployment  from  driving  the  pace 
of  diplomacy. 

These  are  our  purposes,  and  how  well  we 
will  fulfill  them  depends  of  course  on  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations,  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  will  certainly  not  be  com- 
pleted in  the  form  of  any  permanent  agree- 
ment on  this  visit. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  will 
turn  to  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  ive  approach  the 
summit,  does  either  side  have  a  military 
advantage,  or  as  you  have  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions prior  to  the  summit,  does  either 
side  think  it  has  a  military  advantage — 
where  do  we  stand  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Where  we  stand  now 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  numerical 
advantage  in  missiles.  This  numerical  ad- 
vantage in  missiles  is  substantially  made  up 
if  you  add  to  it  the  450  long-range  bombers 
we  possess,  and  if  you  look  at  it  from  the 
strategic  point  of  view  and  not  the  negoti- 
ating point  of  view,  you  will  have  to  add  to 
it  also  the  fact  that  we  possess  weapons 
deployed  elsewhere  that  would  certainly  be 
used  in  a  general  nuclear  war. 

Therefore,  whether  you  count  numbers  of 
vehicles  that  can  reach  each  other's  coun- 
tries or  warheads  that  are  deployed,  the 
United  States  still  has  a  substantial  nu- 
merical advantage. 

If  you  look  only  at  the  throw  weight  of 
missiles,  then  you  will  have  to  argue  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  an  advantage  in  mis- 
sile throw  weight,  though  it  is  less  clear 
what  they  can  do  with  it.  If  you  add  to  it 
the  throw  weight  of  our  bombers,  then 
you  are  again  at  a  level  of  substantial  equal- 
ity. 

I  would  say  that  these  comparisons  can 
be  used  for  almost  any  purpose,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  probably 
has  an  advantage,  but  one  that  is  not  po- 
litically of  any  decisive  importance,  and  it 
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is  our  basic  conviction  that  if  the  arms  race 
is  continued  for  another  10  years,  it  will 
not  yield  either  a  strategic  or  a  political  ad- 
vantage for  either  side  but  that  it  may  well 
complicate  the  political  relationships. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  refer  to  the  fact 
that  you  don't  expect  an  agreement  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  final  agreement.  Will 
the  President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  be  going  for 
a  conceptual  breakthrough  of  the  kind  you 
went  for  in  March — a  statement  of  princi- 
ples in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  MIRV  [mul- 
tiple independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle] 
issue,  with  a  set  of  directives  to  the  nego- 
tiators ? 

Will  you  be  trxjing  for  that,  and  do  you 
expect  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  generally  try  to 
avoid  making  the  same  mistake  twice. 
[Laughter.]  But  basically,  there  are  two 
ways  of  going  at  the  problem. 

The  Soviet  Union  gave  us  an  approach 
when  we  were  in  Moscow  in  March  which, 
if  the  numbers  were  changed,  could  be  con- 
sidered a  conceptual  breakthrough.  We  did 
not  reject  the  approach;  we  reject  the  num- 
bers in  which  they  expressed  it.  That  is 
one  way  of  going  at  it. 

The  other  way  of  going  at  it  is  to  con- 
clude that  that  particular  approach  cannot 
be  translated  into  appropriate  numbers  and 
to  attempt  therefore  to  find  a  new  approach 
that  then  might  perhaps  deserve  the  label 
you  gave  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  you  last  spoke  to 
us  in  Washington  at  the  press  conference, 
what  progress  has  been  made  toward  an 
underground  test  ban  pact? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  experts'  discus- 
sions have  been  suspended  pending  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  where  we  stand  now  is,  they  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  get.  We  still  have 
to  settle  the  threshold.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  issues  that  have  to  be  settled — 
the  level  of  the  threshold,  there  are  differ- 
ences between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  both 
with  respect  to  what  is  permitted  below  the 
threshold  and  what  is  permitted  above  the 
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threshold.    So  there  is  a  great  deal  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  Moscow. 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 
What  do  you  mean  by  what  would  be  per- 
mitted above? 

Secretary  Kissinger:   Well,  there  is  one 
argument  that   below  the   threshold   there 
should  also  be  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  tests  that  are  permitted. 
Q.  Above? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Above  the  threshold 
there  is  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions,  whether  they  should  be  extended. 
Q.  Could  you  define  the  differences  you 
have  with  Secretary  [of  Defense  James  #.] 
Schlesinger  on  this  matter  and  also  explain 
what  he  means  by  rhetorical  flourishes? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  didn't  see  his  press 
conference,  and  that  is  such  an  inconceivable 
idea  as  applied  to  me  that  I  am  sure  he  was 
misquoted.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  that. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  read  about  those 
differences  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  differences  when  we  meet.  I  have 
expressed  my  view  on  counterforce  strategy 
and  on  first-strike  capabilities.  I  have  never 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  differs  from  these 
views,  so  I  will  be  glad  to  express  my  view 
on  certain  strategic  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  country  can  rely 
politically  or  militarily  on  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  country 
can  achieve  a  first-strike  capability  and  I 
believe  that  the  effort  to  do  so  will  raise 
profound  political  issues,  but  I  understand 
that  he  has  also  said  that  he  doesn't  believe 
this  is  possible.  But  this  is  a  view  that  I 
have  held. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  differences 
with  other  people,  did  you  intend  in  your 
discussion  of  your  differences  with  Senator 
Jackson  the  other  day  to  suggest  that  a  man 
like  Paul  Nitze  with  his  long  experience  in 
the  disarmament  field  would  be  incapable 
of  understanding  the  fact  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Nitze.    I  have  not  seen  his 
testimony,  and  therefore  I  cannot  dispute 
specifically  what  he  said. 

The  facts,  as  I  explained  them  and  sup- 
ported with  documents,  happen  to  be  the 
correct  facts,  but  as  long  as  you  have  asked 
that  question,  let  me  point  out  that  there 
is  a  very  abstruse  and  esoteric  point  that 
was  raised  at  the  end  of  the  press  conference 
with  which  I  did  not  adequately  deal. 

When  I  read  the  formal  statement  of 
Senator  Jackson,  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  United  States,  by  a  secret  agree- 
ment, had  granted  the  Soviet  Union  70  ad- 
ditional missiles.  This  was  totally  and  ab- 
surdly false,  and  it  was  totally  contradictory 
to  the  negotiating  record,  in  which  we  had 
spent  two  nights  in  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  this  contingency. 

All  our  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Unior 

concerned   the  replacement   provision,   spe 

cifically  whether  missiles  on  G-class  subma 

rines  could  be  traded  in  for  modern  missiles 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  press  confereno 

and   afterward   and   in   newspaper  article; 

that  I  have  seen  since,  I  understand  tha 

the   argument  that  is  being   made  now  i 

a  more  complicated  one.    It  isn't  anymor 

that  we  made  a  secret  agreement  to  gran 

the  Soviet  Union  70  missiles  but  that,  ii 

attempting  to  close  the  replacement-provi 

sion  problem,  we  unintentionally  produce 

a  loophole  that  might  have  given  the  Sovie 

Union  the  right  to  an  additional  70  missiles 

Let  me  deal  with  this  problem  also,  b< 

cause  I  believe  public  confidence  is  involve 

if,  prior  to  a  summit  meeting,  one  is  a< 

cused  of  either  deliberately   deceiving  th 

public   about  the  true  numbers   or  havin 

made  errors  of  a  magnitude  that  might  ha\ 

had  that  result. 

Now,  the  argument  about  this  loophole.  L< 
me  first  state  flatly  the  following :  The  U.! 
Government  has  never  acknowledged  thi 
such  a  loophole  existed.  The  Soviet  Union  hi 
never  claimed  that  such  a  loophole  existe< 
In  the  entire  Soviet  arsenal  of  land-bast 
and  sea-based  missiles,  there  isn't  one  missi 
that  fits  the  category  that  that  loophole  a 
legedly  represents. 
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So,  by  the  most  strained  and  most  esoteric 
definition,  one  would  have  to  say  that  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  last  three  years  of  an  agree- 
ment is  going  to  develop  an  entirely  new  mis- 
sile of  a  kind  for  which  we  have  no  intelli- 
gence and  no  evidence  and  put  it  on  25-year- 
old  submarines. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  nature  of  this  al- 
leged loophole.  The  phrase  which  allegedly 
produced  that  loophole  was  "a  modern  ballis- 
tic missile  on  a  submarine  is  a  missile  of  the 
:ype  which  is  deployed  on  nuclear-powered 
submarines  commissioned  in  the  USSR  since 
L965." 

Now,  at  first,  some  people  argued  that  this 
neant  that  any  other  missile  except  those 
hat  are  on  Soviet  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines was  permitted.  It  was  then  pointed  out 
hat  "of  the  type"  means,  obviously,  some- 
;hing  wider,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  United 
states  would  have  claimed  that  any  missile 
>n  any  submarine  has  to  be  of  a  type  that 
:an  also  be  deployed  on  a  nuclear-powered 
ubmarine. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  this  phrase.  Nev- 
irtheless,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
fCS  [Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff]  claimed  that  a 
oophole  existed.  I  may  say  that  this  never 
cached  my  level.  All  of  these  discussions  took 
>lace  at  the  middle  level.  The  State  Depart- 
nent,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Vrms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
nd  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC) 
onsistently  maintained  that  there  was  no 
oophole,  and,  I  may  say,  the  Russians  never 
laimed  that  there  was  a  loophole.  It  is  true 
hat  this  particular  definition  was  not  seen  by 
he  bureaucracy  until  1973,  but  in  that  whole 
ieriod,  neither  Mr.  Nitze  nor  the  Secretary 
f  Defense  nor  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ever  raised  this  issue  with  me 
r  the  President  or  the  then  Secretary  of 
Itate,  because  it  was  one  of  these  innumera- 
ble debates  that  always  go  on  at  the  middle 
svel. 

When  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
ion  started  negotiating,  it  was  decided  that, 
he  issue  having  been  raised,  even  though  the 
verwhelming  majority  of  the  government 
isagreed  with  it  there  was  no  harm  in  try- 
fig  to  find  a  formulation  that  avoided  the  de- 


bate, and  therefore  the  Commissioner  on  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  was  in- 
structed to  try  to  find  a  formulation  that 
would  make  it  impossible  to  claim  that  eso- 
teric, preposterous  interpretation — that,  I  re- 
peat, the  Russians  never  claimed,  that  we 
would  never  have  accepted,  but  that  some 
people  at  the  middle  level  thought  could  be 
used,  even  though  they  could  not  point  to  a 
single  weapon  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  to  which 
it  might  apply. 

I  repeat,  it  was  an  issue  that  was  never 
raised  at  the  policy  level.  It  was  negotiated 
for  six  months,  and  while  we  approved  the 
new  formulation,  we  never  even  looked  at  it 
in  terms  of  conflict  with  any  previous  formu- 
lation. Since  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  to  make  specific 
and  more  precise  a  lot  of  the  terms  in  the 
agreement,  the  precise  purpose  of  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  is  to  bring  more 
precision  into  the  discussion. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  course  of  a  lot  of  other  agreements  on 
dismantling  provisions,  accepted  this  formu- 
lation, and  the  principal  reason  they  didn't 
accept  it  previously  was  because  they  thought 
the  previous  agreement  covered  it. 

There  was  no  great  debate  over  it.  There- 
fore the  allegation  that  I  have  seen  in  a  news- 
paper today  that  this  was  a  last-minute  cover- 
up  is  nonsense.  We  didn't  feel  that  there  was 
anything  to  cover  up.  If  the  issue  had  not 
been  raised  in  our  bureaucracy,  we  would 
never  have  attempted  to  refine  it,  and  it  was 
not  raised. 

The  predominant  view  in  our  government 
was  represented  by  the  State  Department, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  NSC 
staff,  and  our  Commissioner  on  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission — that  there  was  no 
problem.  But  as  long  as  somebody  claimed 
there  was  a  problem,  even  though  there 
wasn't  the  slightest  evidence  for  it,  we  unan- 
imously decided  to  let  him  go  ahead  to  do  it. 

Incidentally,  it  never  was  put  to  us  in  terms 
of  a  loophole ;  it  was  put  to  us  in  terms  of  re- 
finement of  language,  which  happened  on  a 
lot  of  provisions  on  dismantling,  replacement, 
and  so  forth. 
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There  are  about  eight  or  nine  issues  that 
we  are  going  to  sign  in  Moscow,  each  of 
which  has  as  its  specific  purpose  the  more 
precise  definition  of  more  general  clauses  in 
the  existing  agreement. 

So,  what  we  have  here  is  a  middle-level  bu- 
reaucratic argument  that  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  senatorial  investigation.  Under  no 
circumstance  was  there  ever  any  question  of 
an  additional  70  Soviet  missiles,  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  had  ever  claimed  this  loophole, 
which  they  never  did,  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  such  overwhelming  bad  faith  that  we 
would  never  have  stood  for  it,  and  it  would 
have  affected  their  relationship  with  us  in 
ways  far  beyond  putting  70  missiles  of  a 
type  that  no  one  has  yet  seen  or  been  able 
to  describe  on  a  submarine  that  hasn't  been 
off  the  American  coast  since  1967. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  basis  for  a  new  SALT 
agreement,  do  you  think  it  is  now  inevitable 
that  the  Soviets  will  deploy  the  MIRV,  and 
if  so,  when,  and  how  serious  is  that  in  terms 
of  the  arms  race? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  think  that  on 
some  categories  of  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  nearly  ready  to  deploy  MIRV's.  At  what 
rate  they  will  deploy  them  it  is  not  yet  fully 
possible  to  foretell.  We  have  estimates  of 
what  the  rate  will  be,  with  an  upper  and 
lower  limit ;  and  obviously  it  would  be  our  in- 
tention, if  an  arms  control  agreement  were  to 
be  meaningful,  to  have  a  ceiling  that  is  lower 
than  the  estimate  of  what  we  think  they  are 
going  to  build— otherwise,  the  ceiling  will 
not  have  any  meaning. 

But  I  would  say  we  have  about  a  year  and 
a  half  altogether  before  the  decisions  will 
be  irrevocable,  but  it  becomes  harder  with 
every  passing  six-month  period. 

Q.  Is  it  inevitable  now  that  they  will  do 


it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  inevitable  that 
some  MIRV's  will  be  deployed.  The  rate  of 
deployment  is  still  subject  to  negotiation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  no  desire  to  be- 


labor this  point,  but  you  did  raise  some  new 
elements  in  the  discussion  of  the  loophole 
controversy  when  you  referred  to  the  disa- 
greement among  the  agencies.  Two  points  I 
would  like  to  make — Senator  Jackson's  ulti- 
mate claim  was  that  the  dispute  concerned 
the  withholding  of  information  from  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  which  he  was  describ- 
ing as  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  particular 
time  in  the  American  political  climate,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  major  problem.    First,  I 
would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  point.  Sec- 
ondly,   if    there    were    such    disagreements 
among    the    government    departments,    and 
there  are  still  disagreements  among  the  gov- 
ernment departments  on  SALT,  can  you  give 
us  your  appraisal  of  the  problem  involved  in 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion at  a  time  when  there  is  an  unresolved 
governmentwide  American  position  on  many 
of  these  essential  issues  involved  in  the  SALT 
agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  in  our  instructions  to  all  interested 
agencies  of  June  17  [1972],  in  my  news  con- 
ference of  May  26,  and  in  my  appearance  be- 
fore the  congressional  leaders  on  June  15 
we  had  put  forward  all  the  elements  of  th< 
agreement,  including  the  interpretation  oi 
the  replacement  provisions ;  so  the  only  thinj 
that  was  not  available  was  the  signed  docu 
ment,  which  we  elicited  primarily,  in  fac 
exclusively,  in  order  to  avoid  the  issue  eve: 
being  raised  again. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  that  part  o 
Senator  Jackson's  comment  is  one  that  unde 
current  practices  would  not  arise — under  th 
current  practices,  every  understanding  tha 
has  been  reached  has  been  put  before  th 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  entirely  technics 
point  because  the  essence  of  it  was  testified  t 
by  Ambassador  [Gerard]  Smith,  it  was  co\ 
ered  in  my  press  conference,  and  it  was  coi 
ered  in  the  instructions  to  the  departments  c 
how  they  should  testify  before  congre: 
sional  committees.  This  was  not  in  any  sens 
an  attempt  to  keep  anything  from  the  Coi 
gress. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  point,  when  you 
lave  such  disputes,  when  you  have  the  Stand- 
ng  Consultative  Commission  meeting,  for 
ixample,  it  is  normal  practice  to  ask  every 
igency  for  its  comments,  and  it  is  not  un- 
leard  of  that  agencies  raise  points  in  which 
he  various  individuals  prove  their  vigilance 

0  their  superiors. 

That  doesn't  make  it  a  huge  dispute.  This 
5  a  normal  practice.  This  particular  dispute 
hat  I  have  just  described  to  you  was  never 
aised  to  the  policy  level.  It  wasn't  a  big  dis- 
pute. It  wasn't  a  dispute  that  any  Cabinet 
lember  was  ever  conscious  of,  and  it  was 
ettled. 

What  would  normally  happen  is  that  you 
dopt  the  most  extreme  position  because  this 
eeps  everyone  happy,  and  then  if  you  find 
esistance,  then  you  see  whether  you  have  to 
ill  back.  In  this  case,  we  adopted  the  most 
Ktreme  position,  which  was  the  OSD-JCS 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense-Joint 
hiefs  of  Staff]  position,  with  which  no  one 
Ise  in  the  government  agreed,  and  it  was  ac- 
ipted,  so  why  not  go  along  with  it. 

This  was  not  a  world-shaking  event.  There 
re  500  disputes  like  this  in  the  government 
:  any  moment  in  time,  and  if  everyone 
ikes  his  case  then  to  a  congressional  com- 
littee,  there  will  be  no  end  of  investigations. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  general  problem : 
5W  we  can  negotiate  when  there  are  more 
indamental  problems.   This  was  in  no  sense 

1  important  problem,  but  how  we  can  ne- 
)tiate  when  there  are  more  fundamental 
'oblems,  without  going  into  the  question  of 
hether  or  not  there  are  fundamental  prob- 
ms,  if  the  situation  is  as  I  described  it, 
-en  more  so  if  it  is  the  perception  of  the 
resident  that  the  problem  is  as  we  de- 
ribed  it.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to  move 
lead  in  the  direction  which  he  believes  to 
s  in  the  long-term  national  interest,  keep- 
g  in  mind  the  views  of  all  of  his  senior 
Ivisers  but,  if  necessary,  choosing  among 
em  and  realizing  that,  in  the  present  cli- 
ate,  if  anything  is  achieved,  a  fundamental 
>bate  is  inevitable. 

But  that  is  the  duty  of  government,  and 
e  cannot  stop  doing  what  is  thought  to  be 


necessary  for   world  peace  just  because   it 
might  evoke  controversy. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  might  it  be  a  problem 
in  the  negotiations  if  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  releases  its  evidence  early  next 
week  while  you  are  still  in  Moscow? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  what? 

Q.  It  was  announced  today  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  will  release  all  of  its  impeach- 
ment evidence,  starting  early  next  week.  My 
question  is:  Might  that  create  a  problem 
in  the  negotiations  if  it  is  being  released 
while  you  are  still  in  Moscow? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  evidence,  and  foreign  policy  has  had 
to  be  conducted  in  this  atmosphere  contin- 
uously, so  I  don't  want  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  this.  I  just  don't  know  enough  of 
the— 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  how  in- 
hibited will  the  President  be  in  negotiating 
because  of  his  domestic  weakness,  and  will 
this  summit  produce  less  because  of  his  do- 
mestic problems  and  possible  Soviet  doubt 
about  his  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  will 
not  be  inhibited.  He  will  negotiate  in  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  national  interest.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  most  important  areas 
any  possible  result  will  produce  controversy, 
and  that  certainly  will  not  help  the  domestic 
situation. 

So,  the  decisions  will  not  be  on  the  basis 
of  domestic  necessities,  but  on  the  basis  of 
our  judgment  that  the  pace  of  technology 
will  not  wait  for  our  domestic  situation  to 
clarify.  But  I  have  also  given  you  my 
judgment  of  the  probable  outcome.  Now, 
what  more  could  have  been  achieved,  no  one 
will  ever  know. 

Q.  Can  you  say  something  about  the  talks 
today  with  Mr.  Schmidt,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Rumor?  And  secondly,  a  senior  government 
official  was  quoted  on  the  plane  as  saying 
you  are  going  to  tour  Western  Europe  after 
Moscow  to  discuss  the  next  phase  of  NATO 
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developments.     Could    you    say    something 
about  that  and  where  you  are  going? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Republic,  of  Britain, 
and  Italy  dealt  with— I  didn't  sit  in  on  the 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Rumor,  except 
for   the  first  five  minutes— but  they   dealt 
very    much    with    economic    problems    that 
Europe  and  the   United   States   face,   with 
some  of  the  financial   difficulties  raised  by 
the  energy  crisis,  and  with  the  means  avail- 
able for  cooperative  solutions  in  those  fields. 
There  was  an  explanation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  attitude  at  the  sum- 
mit, with  particular  emphasis  on  those  topics 
that  the  Europeans   are   also   involved  in; 
namely,  the  European  Security  Conference 
and  force  reductions.    As  to  my  trip  after- 
ward, the  senior  official  was  well  informed 
[laughter],  and  what  I  intend  to  do  is,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  to  discuss  with  the 
various  leaders  how  to   give   effect  to   the 
closer  consultation  that  is  foreseen  in  the 
Atlantic  Declaration  and  perhaps  in  some- 
what more  detail  some  of  the  issues  that 
were  raised  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Could  xjou  explain  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  me?  On  June  U,  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  said  he  expected  very  soon 
some  type  of  concrete  result  in  the  partial 
reduction  of  forces  or  arms,  I  believe  he 
said,  in  Central  Europe,  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent today,  through  Mr.  Ziegler,  has  said 
he  expects  the  United  States  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  forces. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  position  of 
the  United  States  is  that  we  will  not  reduce 
our  forces  unilaterally  but  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  reduce  them  as  part  of  the  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions   (MBFR). 

I  am  assuming  that  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  gave  an  optimistic  appraisal  of 
the  future  of  the  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions. The  American  position  is  that  we 
will  not  reduce  unilaterally. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  try  never  to  make  the  same  mistake 
twice,  will  your  technique  of  disclosure  in  the 


forthcoming  summit  be  different  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  understand 
the  question. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  an  obvious  hassle  with 
Senator  Jackson  because  he  believed  that  you 
were  not  particularly  forthcoming. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  have  said,  the 
disagreement  is  a  substantially  technical  one 
because  all  of  the  essential  facts  were  put  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  that  would  be 
achieved  at  the  summit  will  be  put  before  the 
Congress  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  achieved. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  if  I  may  go  back  for  a 
minute  to  the  question  of  the  so-called  loop- 
hole in  the  definition.  Can  you  say  why  it 
was  that  Mr.  Nitze  and  others  were  not  given 
copies  of  this  new  definition  since  they  were 
part  of  the  process?  And  I  have  another  pari 
I  would  like  to  follow  up  after  this. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  redefinition  was  involved.  Then 
had  been  a  public  statement.  There  had  beer 
a  meeting  of  the  Verification  Panel.  Then 
had  been  a  written  instruction  to  the  bu 
reaucracy  that,  almost  verbatim,  held  this 
interpretative  statement.  The  Verificatioi 
Panel  was  told  that  we  would  attempt  1 
achieve  an  interpretative  statement.  There 
fore  we  did  not  believe  that  anything  new  ha< 
been  done. 

As  soon  as  the  bureaucracy  needed  to  ac 
on  it,  we  sent  them  the  interpretative  state 
ment;  and  this  was  not  a  particularly  dar 
design— this  was  an  afterthought.  We  ha 
no  intention  originally  of  getting  them  t 
sign  it.  Originally,  we  had  intended  to  mak 
it  as  a  unilateral  statement,  and  only  whe 
there  was  some  dispute  about  it  did  we  ad 
the  signature  and  there  was  no  particula 
profound  reason  for  it  since  we  had  ir 
structed  the  bureaucracy  along  that  line  an 
since  we  obviously  distributed  it  a  year  late: 

Q.  If  I  can  follow  up  on  the  other  par 
Just  to  clarify  in  my  own  mind,  have  you  bee 
taking  the  position  that  the  Soviets  have  n< 
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modernized  any  of  their  G-class  submarine 
missiles,  or  hare  then  modernized  them  to 
some  degree? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge — and  I  don't  want  to  get  hit  on 
the  blind  side  now  by  some  intelligence  in- 
formation that  has  been  leaked  that  has 
never  been  shown  to  me — to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  G-class  submarine  has  been 
modernized.  There  are  two  G-class  subma- 
rines that  are  being  used  as  test  beds  for 
missiles,  for  submarine-launched  missiles. 
We  obviously  would  consider  the  submarine- 
launched  missiles  as  being  of  the  type  that 
are  installed  on  nuclear  submarines. 

There  has  been  one  missile  tested  on  one 
of  these  submarines  that  is  a  ship-to-ship 
missile  and  on  which  you  can  have  a  dispute 
whether  that — well,  as  a  ship-to-ship  mis- 
sile it  wouldn't  fall  under  the  agreement — 
whether  it  could  be  converted  to  a  land  mis- 
sile. 

Again,  we  consider  this  an  absurd  inter- 
oretation  which  we  would  totally  resist. 
rhere  is  no  operational  G-class  submarine 
:hat  has  been  converted,  and  for  a  very  good 
•eason — that  those  G-class  submarines  are 
»o  overaged  that  they  were  never  shown  in 
my  of  our  Defense  Department  documents 
is  strategic  weapons  long  before  this  dispute 
>ver  existed.  We  never  showed  them  as  stra- 
egic  weapons,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
idge  there  has  been  no  installation  of  a  mod- 
;rn  missile  on  a  G-class  submarine. 

And,  I  will  say  again  for  the  record,  if 
iny  modern  missile  were  put  on  a  G-class 
ubmarine,  and  if  the  Soviets  attempted  a 
'shyster"  interpretation  that  it  is  of  a  type 
hat  cannot  be  used  on  a  nuclear  submarine, 
hey  would  risk  any  arms  control  negotiation 
rith  us,  because  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
he  intent  of  the  document,  with  the  content 
f  the  negotiation,  and  they  have  known 
luch  better  than  to  try  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  points,  please.  The 
Irst,  you  mentioned  earlier  on,  I  think,  that 
here  are  eight  or  nine  issues  that  we  will 
ign  in  Moscow. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  said  as  part  of 
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the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  there 
were  eight  or  nine  problems  having  to  do 
with  dismantling  provisions  that  were  set- 
tled. The  Soviet  Union  has  asked  us  to  keep 
those  provisions  secret  because  in  order  to 
make  them  public  goes  into  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  weapons,  but  they  will  be  put  be- 
fore the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Q.  Secondly,  is  there  a  likelihood  of  MBFR 
agreement  at  this  summit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  technically  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  an  MBFR  agreement, 
because  that  negotiation  is  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and  therefore  if  any 
progress  were  to  be  made  or  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  make  a  suggestion  that  in 
our  view  represented  progress,  we  would 
take  it  back  to  NATO  for  their  views. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ivas  getting  at.  There 
isn't  at  this  point  something  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  close  to 
an  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  There  is  nothing 
before  us  that  is  different  from  what  exists 
at  Vienna. 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  philosophical  question  on 
the  basis  of  certain  consultative  acts  and 
pieces  of  paper  that  were  signed  last  year. 
About  a  year  ago  at  the  Washington  summit, 
a  statement  of  principles  was  issued  which 
in  fact  called  on  both  parties  to  help  bank 
the  fires  of  international  disputes  when  they 
arose.  But  a  short  number  of  months  later, 
the  Soviets  were  rushing  arms  in  Antonov 
transports  to  the  Middle  East.  There  was 
also  a  considtative  NATO  assembly  on  ener- 
gy, out  of  which  emerged  a  scramble  bilat- 
erally and  every  man  for  himself  scrambled 
for  available  oil  surplus.  On  this  basis,  do 
you  at  all  feel  concerned  that  the  credibility 
of  the  documents  and  actions  that  emerge 
from  rushes  to  summits  and  consultative 
assemblies  may  be  losing  credibility  as  far 
as  public  opinion  is  conceited? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Their  credibility  is 
not  as  important  as  their  effectiveness.   Now, 
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first  with  respect  to  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference.  The  principal  result  of  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  has  been  to 
set  up  a  coordinating  group  in  which  the 
Western  nations  and  Japan— that  is,  the 
major  oil-consuming  nations— have  worked 
together  to  exchange  information  on  re- 
search and  development  and  to  develop  an 
emergency  procedure,  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  emergencies,  and  to  develop  alternative 

supplies. 

This  coordinating  group  has  worked  ex- 
tremely effectively,  and  we  expect  to  com- 
plete an  interim  report  to  the  governments 
by  the  end  of  July  or  early  August,  and  I 
think  it  will  represent  a  major  step  forward 
and  a  substantial  fulfillment  of  many  of  the 
goals  of  the  Washington  Energy  Conference. 
We  will  then  see  what  the  next  phase  of 
cooperation  will  bring. 

With  respect  to  bilateral  oil  deals,  in  fact, 
there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  since  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  and  those 
bilateral  economic  deals  that  exist  we  hope 
to  coordinate  through  the  consultative  mech- 
anisms that  we  are  now  setting  up. 

With  respect  to  the  first  problem,  the  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mideast  conflict, 
it  is  clear  that  detente  will  not  stop  either 
country  under  conditions  when  it  believes 
its  vital  interests  are  involved,  and  there- 
fore it  is  important  to  prevent  situations 
in  which  either  country  believes  that  its 
vital  interests  are  threatened. 

But  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East  is  at  least  ambiguous,  be- 
cause we  have  the  public  statements  of 
Sadat  and  other  Arab  leaders  that  claim  that 
the  bad  relations  between  them  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  placed  the  requirements  of 
detente  over  the  interests  of  their  Arab 
allies  and  tried  to  hold  them  back  from  cer- 
tain military  action. 

So,  I  would  say  that  the  record  on  this 
is  ambiguous.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
behave  well  during  the  crisis,  and  when  they 
did  not,  we  resisted  very  strenuously.  But 
prior  to  the  crisis,  one  can  describe  the  So- 
viet actions  as  ambiguous. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported 
that  you  have  been  trying  to  equitably  re- 
solve the  problems  of  free  emigration  and 
harassment  that  the  Jackson  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to.  I  have  a  three-part  ques- 
tion. Firstly,  has  there  been  any  progress; 
secondly,  do  you  intend  to  raise  these  mat- 
ters in  the  forthcoming  meetings;  ana 
thirdly,  21  Senators,  as  well  as  the  leaden 
of  the  American  Jewish  community,  have 
appealed  to  the  President  to  raise  the  issui 
of  the  imprisoned  Jewish  activists  whet 
he  arrives  in  Moscow.  Could  you  addresi 
yourself  to  these  questions,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  addressed  mysel: 
to  this  question  at  my  last  press  conference 
and  I  can  add  very  little  to  it.  The  Unite< 
States  is  profoundly  concerned  about  th 
issues  which  you  raise,  and  we  are  attempt 
ing  to  deal  with  them. 

We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  them  ii 
a  manner  that  in  our  judgment  is  most  likel; 
to  produce  results.  We  have  had  discussion 
on  these  subjects  with  the  Soviet  leader 
as  well  as  with  Senator  Jackson,  Senato 
Ribicoff,  and  Senator  Javits  as  well  as  wit 
the  Jewish  community,  and  when  matter 
have  reached  a  certain  point,  we  will  tal 
to  other  Senators. 

Our  concern  is  to  bring  about  results.  W 
have  no  interest  in  "defeating"  Senate 
Jackson.  We  are  prepared  to  grant  ttu 
his  pressures  have  had  an  influence,  just  i 
we  believe  that  our  detente  policy  has  pr< 
vided  the  framework  within  which  discu: 
sions  could  take  place. 

So  we  are  conducting  those  discussioi 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  bringing  aboi 
the  results  in  which  there  is  no  different 
as  to  objectives.  But  no  useful  purpose 
served  by  my  spelling  out  numbers  and  d 
tails,  because  my  doing  so  might  prevei 
the  achievement  of  the  result. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  a  permanent  agre 
ment  on  nuclear  arms  control  cannot  occi 
in  the  Moscoiv  summit,  should  we  anticipa 
an  extension  of  the  interim  agreement 
1972? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  impossible  th; 
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here  will  be  an  extension  of  the  interim 
igreement  unless  it  is  tied  to  some  sub- 
itantial  agreement  on  multiple  warheads, 
ind  that  probably  will  also  not  be  fully 
ichieved  at  the  summit. 


JEWS   CONFERENCE  AT  MOSCOW,   JULY  3 

ress  release  283  dated  July  3 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Ziegler  said  I 
,hould  entitle  this  briefing  "The  View  From 
ren  Feet  Behind."  [Laughter.]  They  don't 
ead  the  pool  reports. 

I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  brief  sum- 
nary  of  the  summit  as  we  see  it,  and  I  think 
he  best  way  to  start  is  to  look  at  it  in  terms 
if  the  press  conference  in  which  I  tried  to 
xplain  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  funda- 
nental  purposes  in  these  summit  meetings; 
me,  for  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
he  United  States  to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
heck  assessments  about  international  af- 
airs  in  general.  The  necessity  for  this  arises 
•ecause,  as  the  two  nations  capable  of  de- 
troying  humanity,  they  have  a  special  obli- 
:ation  to  prevent  conflicts  caused  by  inad- 
ertence,  by  miscalculation,  by  misassess- 
lent  of  each  other's  motives,  examples  of 
rtiich  history  is  replete.  The  second  is  to  see 
whether  they  can,  by  meeting  the  needs  of 
heir  peoples  and  of  mankind,  construct  a 
letwork  of  positive  relationships  that  will 
irovide  an  incentive  for  moderation  and  for 

beneficial  and  humane  conduct  of  foreign 
•olicy. 

The  second  large  objective  is  to  prevent 
he  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  arms  race  in 
eneral  from  dominating  international  af- 
airs,  and  I  want  to  stress  again  that  this 
bjective  is  no  mean  goal  and  one  that  will 
ccupy  American  administrations  in  the  ab- 
ence  of  comprehensive  agreements  for  as 
ar  into  the  future  as  we  can  see.  It  is  not 
nly  the  complexity  of  the  weapons  and  their 
iestructiveness,  it  is  also  the  justifications 
hat  will  have  to  be  used  in  each  country  to 
ustain  large  armament  programs  that  will, 
ver  a  period  of  time,  present  a  major  ob- 
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stacle  to  the  humane  or  even  safe  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

And  the  third  general  goal  is  to  identify 
those  areas  of  common  interests,  either  pro- 
duced by  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  technol- 
ogy or  by  others  or  by  the  nature  of  modern 
life,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  cooperate  and  thereby  cre- 
ate a  perspective  on  world  affairs  that  rec- 
ognizes the  interdependence  of  events  and  the 
fact  that  isolation  and  confrontation  are,  over 
a  period  of  time,  inimical  to  progress  and  in- 
consistent with  human  aspirations. 

Now,  in  terms  of  these  three  objectives, 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  the  two 
leaders  in  reviewing  the  international  situ- 
ation, and  I  will  get  into  details  when  I  go 
through  the  various  documents. 

They  were  the  most  extensive  discussions 
at  that  level  of  the  arms  race  that  have  ever 
taken  place,  and  with  a  frankness  that 
would  have  been  considered  inconceivable 
two  years  ago,  indeed  with  an  amount  of 
detail  that  would  have  been  considered  vio- 
lating intelligence  codes  in  previous  periods. 

So,  on  the  issue  of  SALT,  for  example,  on 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  words  of  the  communique,  that 
far-reaching  and  deep  conversations  took 
place,  are  of  very  profound  significance. 
And  in  the  next  phase  of  discussions,  diffi- 
culties cannot  be  caused  by  misapprehen- 
sions about  each  other's  general  intentions 
and  general  perceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  strategic  environment. 

And  thirdly,  there  were  a  series  of  agree- 
ments, about  most  of  which  you  have  already 
been  briefed,  in  the  field  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships. 

Now,  let  me  speak  for  myself  about  the 
two  areas  of  arms  control  and  the  general 
review  of  the  international  situation. 

With  respect  to  arms  control,  let  me  cover 
first  the  agreements  that  have  been  made 
and  then  let  me  talk  about  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

With  respect  to  the  agreements  that  have 
been  made,  there  are  three:  the  agreement 
that  neither  side  will  build  the  second  ABM 
site,  the  agreement  on  the  limited  thresh- 
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old  test  ban,  and  thirdly,  the  agreement  to 
begin  negotiations  on  environmental  war- 
fare. 

With  respect  to  the  first  agreement,  in 
which  both  sides  forgo  the  second  ABM 
site,  you  remember  that  the  permanent 
agreement  on  defensive  weapons  signed  in 
Moscow  in  1972  permitted  each  of  the  two 
countries  to  maintain  two  ABM  sites,  one 
to  defend  its  capital,  the  second  to  defend 
an  ICBM  field,  provided  that  field  was  no 
closer  than  1,300  kilometers  to  the  capital. 
The  United  States  at  that  time  opted  for 
a  defense  of  an  ICBM  field.  The  Soviet 
Union  opted  for  a  defense  of  its  capital. 
There  were  provisions  of  the  number  of 
interceptors  and  radars  that  could  be  main- 
tained at  each  site,  but  there  is  no  point  in 
going  through  these. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  decided  to  forgo  that  second  ABM 
site  and  to  maintain  only  the  one  ABM  site 
that  each  currently  has,  which  is  Moscow 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  an  ICBM  field  for 
the  United  States.  However,  because  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  keep  some  flexibility 
with  respect  to  which  area  could  be  defended, 
each  side  is  permitted  at  one  time  during 
the  course  of  the  agreement,  and  once  in  a 
five-year  period,  to  alter  its  original  deci- 
sion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  should 
decide  that  it  would  prefer  to  defend  Wash- 
ington rather  than  the  ICBM  site,  we  have 
the  option  once  in  a  five-year  period  to 
move  from  the  ICBM  site  to  Washington, 
and  equally  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  option 
of  moving  once  in  that  five-year  period  from 
Moscow  to  an  ICBM  site.  That  option,  hav- 
ing once  been  exercised,  cannot  be  exercised 
the  second  time.  In  other  words,  countries 
cannot  shuttle  their  ABM  sites  back  and 
forth  between  the  capital  and  an  ICBM  field. 
Each  side,  in  short,  has  the  option  once  to 
reverse  its  original  decision  and  it  may 
do  so  in  any  five-year  period  when  the  treaty 
comes  up  for  automatic  review. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  is  that 
it  reinforces  the  original  decision  implicit 
in    1972— in    fact,    explicit    in    1972— that 


neither  side  would  maintain  ABM  defensesj 
It  makes  it  even  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  break  out  of  the  agreement  rap 
idly,  and  in  turn,  the  decision  to  forgo  ABM 
defenses  has  profound  strategic  consequence^ 
which  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of. 

You  must  remember  that  the  original  im 
petus  for  the  multiple  warheads  derived  f ron 
the  desire  or  the  necessity  to  overcome  ABft 
defenses  and  to  make  sure  that  the  requirec 
number  of  missiles  would  get  through. 

In  the  absence  of  ABM  defenses,  the  ex 
traordinary  number  of  foreseeable  multipl 
warheads  will  create  a  situation  in  whicl 
such  terms  as  "superiority"  should  not  b 
lightly  thrown  around  because  they  may  b 
devoid  of  any  operational  meaning. 

The  notion  of  nuclear  sufficiency,  of  wha 
is  necessary  under  conditions  of  no  ABM  de 
fenses,  requires  careful  correlation  with  th 
number  of  available  warheads.  For  presen 
purposes,  I  want  to  say  that  any  idea  tha 
any  country  can  easily  achieve  strategic  su 
periority  is  almost  devoid,  under  these  cor 
ditions,  of  any  operational  significance  an 
can  only  have  a  numerical  significance. 

The  ABM  agreement  reinforces  the  eh 
ment  of  strategic  stability  that  was  inherer 
in  the  original  ABM  agreement  made  i 
1972.  The  second  agreement,  on  the  threshol 
test  ban,  prohibits  underground  nuclear  e> 
plosions  above  150  kilotons  and  will  then 
fore  have  the  tendency  to  concentrate  con 
petition  in  the  ranges  of  the  lower  yiel 
weapons.  The  date  for  its  going  into  effec 
has  been  put  into  the  future  because  a  nun 
ber  of  additional  agreements  remain  to  b 
worked  out. 

There  remains  to  have  an  agreement  Oi 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions  i 
which  adequate  assurance  will  be  given  th; 
they  will  not  be  used  to  circumvent  the  ii 
tention  of  the  agreement,  and  there  is  a 
agreement  in  principle  that  the  inspection  c 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  among  othf 
things,  will  involve  prior  notification,  precis 
definition  of  the  time  and  place,  and  th 
presence  of  observers,  which  is  a  major  ste; 
forward  in  our  discussions. 

The  second  subject  that  will  require  fu! 
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ler  discussion  is  the  exchange  of  geological 
(formation  which  is  needed  for  the  adequate 
Brification  of  this  threshold  test  ban. 

The  third  area  in  which  an  agreement  was 
;ached  was  to  begin  discussions  on  the  dan- 
»rs  of  environmental  warfare  from  the 
Dint  of  view  of  overcoming  these  dangers. 
his  is  a  form  of  warfare  that  is  in  its  in- 
mcy,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  properly 
iderstood,  and  which  obviously,  by  defini- 
on,  can  have  profound  consequences  for  the 
iture  of  mankind.  The  United  States  and 
le  Soviet  Union,  in  the  near  future,  will 
)en  discussions  on  this  problem  of  environ- 
ental  warfare. 

In  addition  to  these  three  agreements,  two 
•otocols  will  be  signed  on  the  Standing  Con- 
iltative  Commission,  and  we  will  certainly 
ake  diplomatic  history,  because  it  will  be 
le  first  time  that  secret  agreements  are  pub- 
:ly  signed.  The  agreements  are  being  kept 
cret  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
,use  they  involve  dismantling  procedures 
r  replacement  missiles  under  the  interim 
rreement  and  the  ABM  agreement.  How- 
er,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
e  congressional  committees  upon  our  re- 
rn  to  the  United  States. 
Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Standing 
>nsultative  Commission.  The  Standing  Con- 
ltative  Commission  was  created  in  the  1972 
Teement,  in  order  to  implement  the  provi- 
)ns  for  replacement  or  destruction  of  weap- 
is  under  the  two  agreements  on  defensive 
id  offensive  weapons. 
There  is  a  protocol  for  defensive  weapons 
cause  the  United  States  will  have  to  dis- 
antle  some  deployments  that  have  taken 
ace  at  a  site  which  under  the  agreement 
i  can  no  longer  maintain  and  the  Soviet 
nion  will  have  to  dismantle  15  ABM  launch- 
s  and  associated  radars  on  their  test  ranges. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  protocol  for  offensive 
iapons,  which  discusses  dismantling  and 
placement  procedure  under  the  provisions 

the  interim  agreement  where  all  land- 
sed  missiles  can  be  traded  in  for  modern 
a-based  missiles  and  where  older,  subma- 
le-launched  nuclear  missiles  can  be  traded 

for  newer  submarine-launched  sea-based 
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missiles.  These  are  the  two  protocols  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  ex- 
change that  took  place  just  before  I  left  the 
United  States. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  was  the  as- 
signment from  the  beginning  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  to  work  out  precise 
provisions  for  replacement  and  dismantling, 
that  for  that  purpose  they  had  to  go  into 
greater  technical  detail  than  was  the  case  in 
the  agreement,  and  that  two  protocols  will 
be  signed — one  to  implement  the  defensive 
provisions,  the  other  to  implement  the  offen- 
sive provisions. 

They  break  no  new  ground,  they  change  no 
provisions.  If  I  may  say  so,  they  close  no  loop- 
holes, they  deal  only  with  the  technical  imple- 
mentation of  agreements  previously  reached. 
They  will  be  submitted  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. They  are  not  policy  documents.  They 
are  technical  documents  in  implementation 
of  the  1972  agreement,  and  they  are  being 
signed  now  as  a  result  of  work  extending 
over  a  period  of  18  months,  because  it  is  only 
now  that  the  replacement  provisions  are  be- 
coming effective  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
siles, the  ICBM's,  did  not  have  to  be  disman- 
tled until  the  submarines  containing  the  741st 
missile  on  the  Soviet  side  underwent  sea  trial. 
Now  these  are  the  agreements  that  have 
been  reached. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks.  As  I  pointed  out  prior 
to  our  coming  here,  the  administration  con- 
siders the  problem  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion one  of  the  central  issues  of  our  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  central  issues,  because  if 
it  runs  unchecked,  the  number  of  warheads 
will  reach  proportions  astronomical  com- 
pared to  the  time — when  Armageddon 
seemed  near — when  there  were  something 
less  than  1,000  warheads  on  both  sides. 

It  is  important  because  a  perception  may 
grow  that  these  warheads  will  provide  a 
capability  which  will  not  be  sustained  by 
any  systematic  analysis,  but  because  in  any 
event  they  bring  about  a  gap  between  the 
perceived  first-  and  second-strike  capabilities 
which  in  itself  will  fuel  a  constantly  accel- 
erating arms  race. 
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Now,  the  problem  we  face  in  these  dis- 
cussions is  that  under  the  interim  agree- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  possesses  more  mis- 
siles—though if  you  add  together  the  total 
number  of  launchers,  that  is  to  say,  stra- 
tegic bombers,  there  is  no  significant  gap, 
and  after  all,  it  was  not  the  Soviet  Union 
that  made  us  build  bombers,  that  was  our 
own  decision — and  therefore  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  correlation  between 
the  number  of  MIRV  missiles  and  the  num- 
bers of  launchers  in  which  perhaps  to  some 
extent  the  larger  numbers  of  missiles  on 
one  side  can  be  offset  by  a  larger  number 
of  MIRV's  on  the  other. 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach  has  been 
the  limited  time  frame  within  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  implemented,  so  that  during 
the  maximum  deployment  period  it  would 
not  be  clear  whether  any  of  these  limitations 
would  not  simply  be  to  provide  a  base  for 
a  breakout  when  the  agreement  lapsed. 

Therefore  the  two  leaders  have  decided 
that  the  principal  focus  of  the  discussions 
would  not  be  on  a  brief  extension  of  the 
interim  agreement  tied  to  an  equally  brief 
MIRV  agreement,  but  to  see  whether  the 
three  factors — time,  quantity  of  launchers, 
and  quantity  of  warheads — cannot  be  related 
in  a  more  constructive  and  stabilizing  fash- 
ion over  a  longer  period  of  time;  that  is 
to  say,  by  1985. 

And  in  that  context,  some  of  the  difficulty 
of  relating  the  various  asymmetries  in  num- 
ber can  be  taken  care  of  and  a  stability  can 
be  perhaps  achieved  in  deployment  rates  that 
would  remove,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
insecurities  inherent  in  an  unchecked  arms 
race. 

As  the  communique  says,  the  two  sides 
will  reconvene  their  delegations  in  Geneva 
on  the  basis  of  this  approach  and  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  growing  out  of  the 
summit  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  review  of  the  inter- 
national situation  implicit  in  the  communi- 
que, I  think  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few 
observations  and  primarily  answer  your 
questions. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  review  was,  as 
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I  have  pointed  out,  to  attempt  to  avoid  mis 
calculation  and,  where  possible,  bring  abou1 
cooperative  action. 

In  Europe,  the  principal  focus  was  on  tw< 
subjects:  the  European  Security  Conferenc* 
and  the  mutual  balanced  force  reductions. 

With  respect  to  the  European  Security 
Conference,  the  United  States  repeated  it: 
position,  which  is  that  we  are  prepared  U 
have  that  security  conference  end  at  th« 
summit  level  if  the  results  of  the  conferenc 
warrant  it,  and  that  we  would  believe  tha 
such  a  conference,  with  adequate  results 
could  make  a  contribution  to  European  se' 
curity. 

That  phrase  has  been  used  by  Wester) 
statesmen  now  for  two  years,  and  it  wil 
not  in  itself  advance  matters  until  we  cai 
define  for  ourselves  what  results  we  consti 
tute  justifying  a  summit  conference.  W 
have  put  that  question  to  our  European  al 
lies  at  Ottawa,  discussions  of  it  have  begu: 
in  Brussels,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  hav 
at  least  a  Western  answer  to  this  in  th 
relatively  near  future. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  I  wi 
read  the  part  you  don't  have: 

Both  Sides  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  dange 
of  war  and  tension  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  tas 
of  paramount  importance  and  urgency,  and  then 
fore,  the  only  alternative  is  the  achievement,  o 
the  basis  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  33: 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  settlement  in  whic 
should  be  taken  into  account  the  legitimate  inte 
ests  of  all  peoples  in  the  Middle  East,  includin 
the  Palestinian  people,  and  the  right  to  existenc 
of  all  states  in  the  area. 

As  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conferenc 
on  the  Middle  East,  the  USA  and  the  USSR  coi 
sider  it  important  that  the  Conference  resume  i' 
work  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  question  < 
other  participants  from  the  Middle  East  area  I 
be  discussed  at  the  Conference.  Both  Sides  s< 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conferenc 
the  achievement  of  which  they  will  promote 
every  way,  as  the  establishment  of  just  and  stab 
peace  in  the   Middle   East. 

They   agreed  that  the   USA   and  the   USSR  w 
continue  to  remain   in  close   touch  with   a  view 
coordinating   the   efforts    of  both    countries   towai 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  Middle  East  se 
tion,   which   will   be  distributed   to  you  i 
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oon  as  this  briefing  is  over. 
Finally,  the  communique  lists  the  areas  of 
ilateral  relations  that  have  already  been 
t>vered  in  previous  briefings  on  which  sep- 
rate  agreements  were  signed.  In  addition 
)  the  ones  that  have  been  signed,  there  will 
e  additional  cooperation  in  space  and  tech- 
ology  of  high-speed  transportation  and  in 
le  area  of  environmental  protection,  where 
Dth  sides  will  create  biosphere  areas;  that 
I  areas  which  are  kept  free  of  the  en- 
•oachment  of  modern  technology  to  use 
>r  purposes  of  comparison  with  areas  in 
hich  major  environmental  problems  are 
>sed. 

Now,  these  are  the  main  outlines  of  the 
inference  and  of  the  agreements  that  have 
;en  signed.  They  should  be  seen  in  the 
mtext  of  what  is  now,  and  what  will  re- 
ain  for  the  decades  ahead,  the  problem  of 
■eserving  the  peace;  namely,  that  the 
nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  make 
rery  honorable  effort  to  avoid  the  catas- 
ophe  of  war  and  every  endeavor  to  improve 
e  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
ise  the  regular  meeting  of  their  leaders — 
hich  the  communique  points  out  can  be 
pplemented  for  special  occasions  between 
e  yearly  intervals  that  have  been  set — 
rforms  an  essential  role. 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  doesn't  your  Middle  East 
ction  suggest  a  change  in  U.S.  policy,  and 
esn't  it  now  advocate  the  seating  of  the 
Uestinians  at  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference 
the  Soviets  wanted? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean  then? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  it  means  is 
it  this  sentence  about  the  problem  of  the 
rticipation  of  others  from  the  Middle  East 
verbatim,  drawn  from  the  original  letter 
invitation  to  the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
adds  not  one  word  to  the  original  letter 
which  the  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
rties  that  are  now  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
•ence.  Indeed,  it  is  a  slight  reduction  from 
where  it  was  said  that  this  problem  would 
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be  discussed  in  the  first  stage,  and  here  it 
simply  says  it  will  be  discussed  at  the  Ge- 
neva Peace  Conference. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  two  questions.  One,  how 
did  you  arrive  at  the  date  1985  on  the  SALT 
business  as  a  concluding  date  or  terminating 
date? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  we  couldn't 
pick  1984.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought,  but  I  know 
you  will  give  a  more  serious  answer  in  a 
minute.  And  secondly,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  that  will  be  going  out  to 
the  delegation  that  will  reconvene  in  Geneva, 
and  approximately  when  will  they  start? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  would  expect 
them  to  start  around  August  1,  give  or  take 
two  weeks.  The  date  1985  was  picked  for 
the   following  reasons. 

We  had  been  thinking  in  terms  of  extend- 
ing the  interim  agreement  by  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  and  at  the  same  time  coupling 
with  it  some  MIRV  limitations.  This  pre- 
sented a  number  of  extraordinarily  difficult 
problems  because  we  would  be  pressed  in 
terms  of  quantity,  since  a  number  of  our  new 
programs,  such  as  Trident,  are  going  to  be 
deployed  starting  around  1978,  1979,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
pressed  in  terms  of  quality  because  their  de- 
ployment of  MIRV's  is  only  now  starting. 
And  the  difficulty  of  making  an  agreement 
with  a  cutoff  date  of  1979  is,  when  you  have 
gone  through  all  the  agony,  you  have  not  put 
a  cap  on  the  rate  of  deployment,  most  of 
which  will  be  occurring  after  1978,  1979. 

So,  it  seemed  to  us  that  by  picking  a  pe- 
riod of  1985,  one  could  take  into  account  the 
projected  programs  and  put  on  limitations 
that  would  have  some  operational  signifi- 
cance and  which,  in  any  event,  would  intro- 
duce some  stability  into  deployment  rates  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  not  each  side's  per- 
ception of  the  other  that  would  be  driving  it 
into  an  ever-accelerating  spiral. 

As  we  were  discussing  on  Sunday  the 
various  ways  of  tackling  the  problem,  it 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  big  obstacles 
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was  the  short  time  frame  which  we  were 
considering  and  that  for  what  we  had  in 
mind  it  was  really  necessary  to  look  at  it 
in  a  longer  time  frame. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  talk  of  a 
permanent  agreement,  you  get  yourself  fro- 
zen into  situations  in  which  the  technology 
is  so  unpredictable  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  reasonable  judgments,  and  this  is 
why  the  period  1985  was  chosen. 

It  was  chosen  in  the  hope,  not  the  assur- 
ance, that  if  such  an  agreement  were  reached 
next  year,  we  would  be  talking  of  a  10-year 
agreement.    This  is  one  of  the  factors. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that,  because  it  seems 
important.  You  talked  about  the  technolog- 
ical explosion  in  Brussels,  I  think.  Does 
this  not  suggest  that  in  the  period  between 
now  and  1985  you  will  have  one  hell  of  an 
arms  race  going  on? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  It  depends  when 
the  agreement  is  made.  As  I  said  in  Brus- 
sels, and  I  maintain,  that  we  have  about 
18  months  to  gain  control  of  the  multiple 
warheads — control  not  in  the  sense  of  elim- 
inating it,  but  by  introducing  some  stability 
into  the  rate  and  nature  of  their  deployment. 

If  an  agreement  is  reached  within  that 
time  frame,  more  or  less — that  doesn't  mean 
down  to  the  last  month — then  it  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  turning  down  the 
arms  race,  to  including  the  problem  of  re- 
duction to  which  we  attach  importance,  and 
to  bringing  stability  into  the  strategic  equa- 
tion. 

With  every  six-month  period  that  it  is 
delayed,  the  problem  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, but  the  point  is  precisely  to  avoid 
what  you  called  the  hell  of  an  arms  race, 
and  the  difficulty,  as  you  analyze  the  prob- 
lem with  cutoff  dates  of  1977,  1979,  is  that 
both  sides  will  be  preparing  for  the  break  of 
the  agreement  while  they  are  negotiating 
the  agreement,  and  it  became  clear  that  one 
of  the  obstacles  was  that  both  sides,  while 
negotiating  limitations,  were  also  putting 
themselves  into  the  position  of  the  agree- 
ment lapsing  and  therefore  having  to  develop 
programs   that   would   be   pressing   against 
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limits  of  the  agreement  at  the  edge  of  its 
time  period  and  for  that  very  reason  hav« 
another  vested  interest  not  to  have  an  agreeJ 
ment. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  General  Secretary  Brezh. 
nev  said  last  night  that  these  accords  coulM 
have  been  still  broader  than  they  were.  First 
I  would  like  your  comments  on  that  and  alsn 
whether  it  is   not   correct   then  from   you  \ 
interpretation  that  one  could  not  say  therd 
are  agreed  guidelines  on  the  MIRV  warheat 
negotiations.    Secondly,  on  the  question  o 
the  underground  nuclear  test  ban,  could  yo 
clarify  with  some  figures  what  I  believe  i\ 
a  fact— that  the  limit  of  150  kilotons  woid 
permit  all  continuing  underground   testin 
of  MIRV's  currently  conducted  by  the  Unitet\ 
States,  which  are   considerably   below   tha 
range — and  would  that  not  allow  the  cot 
tinuance  even  beyond  the  target  date  her 
of    all    the    protectable    multiple    warheaa 
likely  to  be  produced  by  both  sides? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  the  degree  c 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  an 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  reached  th 
point  where  the  General  Secretary  shou 
me  the  text  of  his  speeches  before  he  make 
them.  [Laughter.]  And  therefore  I  am  n< 
the  best  witness  of  what  he  may  have  ha 
in  mind. 

My  impression  from  what  I  have  observe 
is  that  both  sides  have  to  convince  the: 
military  establishments  of  the  benefits  < 
restraint,  and  that  is  not  a  thought  th; 
comes  naturally  to  military  people  on  eithe 
side. 

Now,  by  definition,  the  limitations  cou 
have  been  broader.  On  the  one  hand,  as  yc 
know,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  proposir 
a  complete  test  ban,  but  under  provisioi 
that  are  unverifiable  and  with  escape  clausi 
which  would  make  it  directed  clearly  again 
other  countries.  And  therefore  we  ha1 
deferred  a  further  discussion  of  the  te-, 
ban,  which  we  are  not  rejecting  in  princip 
— which,  indeed,  we  are  accepting  in  pri 
ciple — for  a  later  occasion.  So  I  am  assur 
ing  this  is  one  thing  the  General  Secretai 
had  in  mind. 
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The  second  is,  from  my  description  of 
he  SALT  discussions,  obviously  a  broader 
igreement  is  conceivable.  With  respect  to 
rour  question,  are  there  agreed  guidelines 
or  Geneva,  the  idea  of  extending  the  time 
rame  arose  really  only  on  Monday,  and  it 
wasn't  possible  to  work  out  detailed  agreed 
ruidelines  in  the  interval. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  basic  principles 
lo  exist,  and  I  believe  we  have  made  a  major 
tep  forward  in  the  approach  to  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  testing,  it  is  not 
rue  that  all  the  projected  MIRV  develop- 
ments are  in  the  category  below  150.  In- 
eed,  the  enthusiasm  seems  to  run  more 
n  the  categories  above  150,  coupled  with 
mproved  accuracies,  but  whenever  I  link 
hese  two  I  get  a  rebuttal.  So  I  must  be 
autious.  So  if  we  are  concerned  that  one 
f  the  threats  to  stability  is  the  combination 
f  accuracy  and  higher  yields,  then  in  the 
ext  phase  of  the  MIRV  warhead  race  this 
an  will  make  a  major  contribution. 

Clearly,  for  the  existing  multiple  war- 
eads,  the  testing  has  been  substantially 
ompleted  on  both  sides.  We  are  concerned 
rith  the  next  generation  of  warheads,  not 
lis  generation  of  warheads,  and  with  re- 
pect  to  those,  it  will  play  a  very  significant 
Die. 

Q.  May  I  follow  that,  Dr.  Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  On  this  question  of  the  150  threshold, 
ist  if  you  can  get  a  little  more  specific, 
hat  ivill  it  prevent  us  from  doing  that  we 
*d  planned  to  do,  planned  to  test,  and  what 
ill  it  prevent  the  Soviets  from  doing  that 
e  know  they  had  planned  to  test? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  tell  you  what  we 
now  about  what  the  Soviets  are  planning 
I  do  would  present  major  problems  of  hos- 
tality.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  We  have  had  some  already.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  are  supposed  to 
ugh  at  my  jokes,  not  top  them.  [Laughter.] 
I  cannot,  obviously,  go  into  what  we  were 
anning  to  do  and  what  the  Soviet  Union 
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was  planning  to  do.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
one  of  the  concerns  is  the  elaboration  of 
strategies  that  rely  on  first  strikes,  and  if, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  concern  of  each 
side  is  that  the  proliferation  of  warheads 
might  make  it  subject  to  a  first  strike,  then 
it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  hardening 
of  silos,  it  is  the  increase  in  the  explosive 
power  of  warheads  together  with  improved 
accuracy  that  becomes  of  greatest  concern 
and  therefore,  to  the  extent  those  strategies 
become  possible,  conceivable,  or  dominant 
on  each  side,  whatever  its  previous  ap- 
proach, each  side  will  be  driven  toward  the 
elaboration  of  larger  warheads  on  its 
MIRV's. 

So  I  repeat,  this  is  adressed  to  the  next 
generation  of  warheads,  not  to  the  present 
generation  of  warheads. 

Q.  What  I  was  getting  at  there,  as  I  under- 
stood it — and  I  coidd  be  wrong — we  test  in 
miniature,  or  do  to  some  extent,  wouldn't 
that  put  us  well  below  150,  below  100  in 
fact,  and  do  the  Soviets  do  the  same  kind 
of  testing  in  miniature  or  not? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  this  is 
the  place — nor  can  I  think  of  many  more 
convenient  places  [laughter]— to  go  in  detail 
into  our  methods  of  testing  or  what  we 
know  about  the  Soviet  methods  of  testing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  miniature 
testing  is  very  rarely  done,  never  done  with 
operational  weapons,  and  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  to  us,  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  within  our  government,  was 
precisely  the  necessity  of  full-scale  tests  of 
those  categories  of  weapons  of  principal  sig- 
nificance. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  will  they  be  able  to  test 
MIRV's  on  the  SS-9  under  that  150-kiloton 
limitation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Whenever  I  describe 
the  characteristics  of  Soviet  weapons  to 
Soviet  colleagues,  their  self-control  evapo- 
rates. I  don't  know  how  they  feel  when  I 
describe  them  to  American   journalists. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  no  MIRV's 
are  being  put  on  SS-9's,  that  they  are  de- 
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veloping  a  missile  of  comparable  size  which 
will  have  a  MIRV  capability.  I  am  not 
making  a  hairsplitting  point.  The  warhead 
of  that  missile  which  we  call  the  SS-18  and 
on  which  our  judgment  is  that  the  testing 
of  the  MIRV's  is  in  its  very  early  stage, 
those  warheads,  in  our  judgment,  would  be 
considerably  larger  than  150  kilotons  and, 
indeed,  if  those  warheads  could  be  driven 
below  150  kilotons,  we  would  consider  it 
a  considerable  success. 

Q.  Do  you  interpret  this  limitation  as  in 
effect  to  preventing  them  from  MIRV'ing 
on  SS-9's  or  SS-18's? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  said,  they  are 
not  MIRV'ing  the  SS-9's.  In  order  to  get 
MIRV's  on  a  large  missile,  they  would  have 
to  replace  the  SS-9  with  an  SS-18,  but  that 
is  just  a  refinement. 

Quite  honestly,  I  believe  they  have  prob- 
ably tested  the  warheads  they  would  want 
to  put  on  the  SS-18  already.  However,  these 
have  always  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
weight-to-yield  ratio;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
present  state  of  their  technology,  there  may 
be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  warheads  of 
large  yield  they  can  put  on  the  SS-18, 
while  with  continued  testing,  the  number  of 
warheads  could  be  multiplied  very  consider- 
ably and  still  maintain  the  same  explosive 
power,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  beyond  that. 
But  you  have  to  look  at  it  both  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  warheads  that  can  be  carried 
on  an  individual  missile  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  the  explosive  power  of  each  warhead 
and  both  of  them  are  a,  function  of  testing, 
because  testing  determines  the  packaging, 
which  is  to  say  the  size  of  the  warhead,  as 
well  as  the  yield  of  the  warhead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  be  presenting 
to  Members  of  the  Congress  any  indications 
of  a  lessening  of  tensions  and  the  problems 
with  respect  to  emigration  and  harassment 
and  have  you  found  any  further  understand- 
ing and  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  this  field? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject — and  I  will  have  to  main- 


tain the  position  that  we  have  previously, 
which  is  to  say  that  we  believe  that  the 
objective  which  we  think  we  share  with 
those  who  have  other  approaches  can,  in  our 
judgment,  be  realized  more  effectively  with- 
out making  it  a  public  government-to-gov- 
ernment confrontation. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  if  anything  new  hai 
arisen — not  what  it  is,  but  if  anything  neu 
has  arisen  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  discuss  th( 
subject  with  those  who  are  interested  ir 
the  Congress  after  I  return,  but  I  will  no 
discuss  it  publicly,  as  I  have  stated  con 
sistently. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  sound  as  thoug) 
you  have,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  give) 
up  hope  for  getting  a  comprehensive  SAL1 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  tha 
correct ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  a  comprehensive 
but  a  permanent,  and  this  is  not  a  questioi 
of  giving  up  hope,  it  is  a  question  of  look 
ing  at  the  realities  of  how  to  move  matter 
forward.  We  have  been  operating  up  t 
now  within  the  constraint  of  either  a  ver; 
short  term  or  a  sort  of  permanent  agree 
ment. 

Now,  permanent  would  have  to  have  re 
view  clauses  every  five  to  ten  years  anywa> 
So  when  you  talk  of  1985,  that  is  abou 
as  permanent  as  you  can  realistically  be 
come  under  present  circumstances. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  what  is  the  view  of  th 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  e) 
feet  on  the  good  will  and  spirit  that  thi 
agreement  and  the  others  seek  to  create  o 
Soviet  efforts  to  interfere  with  America 
television  transmissions  last  night? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  the  dt 
tails  of  the  interference  with  the  televisio 
transmission,  but  we  certainly  don't  approv 
of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  I  heard  yo 
say  at  the  outset  that  the  underground  tesi 
ing  ban — /  may  have  misheard  you — bv 
I  thought  I  heard  you  say  the  undergroun 
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an  included  some  provision  for  observers, 
can't  find  it.    Can  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  the  negotiations 
■fa  respect  to  the  verification  of  peaceful 
uclear  explosions  included  an  understand- 
ig  which  is  not  part  of  the  agreement, 
lat  the  verification  of  the  underground  ex- 
losions  would  involve,  among  other  things, 
le  specification  of  time  and  place,  and  the 
resence  of  observers. 

That  in  itself  is  not  enough,  however.  It 
i  not  written  in  the  document,  and  you  are 
uite  correct  in  not  finding  it — because  this 
I  I  believe,  article  III,  and  article  III  simply 
lys  it  will  be  negotiated  in  the  earliest 
me,  and  I  am  simply  indicating  that  we  did 
iscuss  some  of  the  substance  of  this  article 
[I,  even  now. 

The  difficulty  with  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
ons,  or  the  inspection  difficulty  or  verifica- 
on  difficulty,  is  on  two  levels.  Below  the 
ireshold  level  of  150  kilotons,  it  does  not 
resent  a  problem  of  magnitude,  but  it  pre- 
mts  a  problem  of  location. 

As  you  know  from  the  agreement,  the  lo- 
ition  of  military  test  sites  is  specified  and 
eological  information  is  exchanged,  and  also 
lere  is  provision,  as  you  can  see  in  the 
rotocol,  for  calibration  shots. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  substantial  degree 
f  confidence  within  a  factor  that  is  very 
)lerable  for  military  purposes  that  we  will 
now  violations  of  the  threshold  test  ban 
3  long  as  the  testing  takes  place  at  known 
tes. 

A  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  obviously  will 
Imost  never  take  place  at  military  test 
tes.  Therefore,  we  will  have  less  geological 
iformation;  therefore,  special  verification 
rocedures  will  have  to  be  used. 

This  is  below  150  kilotons.  If  the  peaceful 
uclear  explosion  should  be  above  150  kilo- 
>ns,  even  more  stringent  requirements  ex- 
t  to  make  sure  that  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
losions  do  not  hide  military  testing;  and 
lose  provisions,  frankly,  have  not  been 
orked  out,  but  there  is  an  understanding 
lat  they  will  include  the  presence  of  ob- 
srvers. 


Q.  For  those  of  us  without  a  deep  back- 
ground in  the  arms  negotiations,  is  this  then 
the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union  has — leaving 
aside  what  kind  of  tests  these  are — agreed 
to  on-site  inspection? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  correct.  But 
agreed  in  the  form  of  an  unwritten  under- 
standing.   This  does  not  exist  yet. 

Q.  Sir,  does  this  understanding  specify  as 
to  whether  these  observers  will  be  principals 
of  both  countries  or  whether  they  will  be 
third-nation  observers  or  perhaps  observers 
from  an  international  body? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  has  not  been 
worked  out.  In  the  context  of  the  discus- 
sions, it  was  from  the  two  countries,  which, 
incidentally,  is  much  more  reassuring  to  the 
two  countries  than  to  bring  in  outsiders, 
but  that  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
refined. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  are  we  or  the  Russians 
currently  testing  any  warheads  larger  than 
150  kilotons? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can't  go  into  great 
detail  about  it,  but  as  I  said,  the  trend  is 
clearly  in  that  direction. 

Q.  I  didn't  quite  understand  that.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  out  was,  does  this  merely 
freeze  the  tests  at  the  current  level,  or  is 
it  actually  cutting  the  size  of  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out,  be- 
cause there  is  no  sense  in  misleading  any- 
body, obviously  the  warheads  for  the  cur- 
rent generation  have  been  substantially 
tested  almost  certainly  by  both  sides.  What 
will  be  affected  is  the  improved  packaging 
of  new  generations  or  the  improved  yield 
of  new  generations,  not  of  missiles  neces- 
sarily, but  of  warheads. 

In  that  sense,  without  going  into  the  test- 
ing programs,  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  trend  of  the  arms  race  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  higher  yields,  for  reasons 
which  I  gave  you. 

Q.  What  about  the  problem  of  decoupling? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  of  de- 
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coupling,  I  think  has  been,  insofar  as  it 
can  be,  taken  care  of  by  the  exchange  of 
geological  information  and  by  the  calibration 
shots. 

Q.  I  am  kind  of  puzzled  how  you  can  take 
what  happened  here  on  SALT  as  anything 
less  than  a  setback.  If  you  have  changed  from 
searching  for  a  permanent  agreement  to 
searching  for  one  in  a  finite  time  period,  and 
you  postponed  the  time  you  have  given  your- 
self, or  you  have  put  back  the  time  you  have 
given  yourself  to  find  that  agreement,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  two  setbacks  there, 
and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  this  hasn't 
been  a  failure  at  the  summit. 

Q.  We  couldn't  hear  the  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  just  as  well. 
[Laughter.]  The  question  is  how  we  can  con- 
strue SALT  as  anything  other  than  a  set- 
back because  we  extended  the  time  period 
for  negotiation  and  we  shortened  the  time 
period  of  the  agreement  to  be  reached.  Is  that 
correct? 

Q.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  approach  it  in 
a  formalistic  way,  then  these  are  valid  argu- 
ments. If  you  approach  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  will  in  fact  contribute  to  slow- 
ing down  the  arms  race,  then  I  believe  that 
we  have  found  an  approach  in  which  the 
factors  that  have  inhibited  progress  can  be 
hopefully  overcome. 

The  difficulty  with  the  previous  negotia- 
tions has  been  that  it  has  proved  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  various  asymmetries 
that  exist  in  the  design  of  the  forces,  in  the 
locations  of  the  forces,  and  in  the  relative 
deployment  rates  of  the  forces.  And  the  time 
limits  we  have  been  talking  about  until  this 
visit  created  a  situation  in  which  both  sides 
would  be  pressing  against  the  limits  of  the 
agreement  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  expi- 
ration date — the  Soviet  Union  from  the  point 
of  view  of  quality,  the  United  States  from 
the  point  of  view  of  quantity — and  therefore 
there  was  a  great  danger  that  the  mere  ex- 
piration date  might  fuel,  especially  in  its  fi- 
nal phases,  a  race. 


And  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  tr 
took  place  Sunday,  where  for  the  first  time,  j 
believe,  at  least  where  the  concerns  and  tr 
perceptions  of  both  sides  were  put  befor 
each  other  in  what  I  considered  an  unusuall; 
frank  way,  and  in  which  it  turned  out  tha 
the  perception  by  each  side  of  the  other  reall 
was   remarkably  close — the  only  difference 
being  that  each  side  of  course  has  to  take  th 
worst  case  of  what  the  other  one  might  do;  I 
think  this  was  the  major  gap  that  existed-* 
it  became  apparent  that  the  time  pressur 
was  a  greater  factor  than  had  been  corr 
monly  understood  by  either  side. 

So  I  don't  want  to  do  this  in  terms  of  se' 
back.  We  are  not  running  a  race  with  oui 
selves.  This  is  a  problem  which,  I  have  bee 
stressing,  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  an 
it  shouldn't  be  seen  in  terms  of  hitting 
home  run  on  any  one  occasion. 

Q.  You,  at  the  Brussels  briefing,  said  the) 
was  only  18  months  before  their  decision 
were  irrevocable  and  each  six  months  mac 
it  worse  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  deployment 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right,  and 
have  reaffirmed  that  here. 

Q.  But  what  I  mean  is  you  introduced  tf 
time  pressure,  as  you  call  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  two  tin 
factors,  the  time  factor  available  for  negoti; 
tion  and  the  time  factor  involved  in  tl 
length  of  the  agreement.  I  have  reaffirm* 
here  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  fran 
in  which  the  problems  that  I  have  identify 
can  be  constructively  settled  is  in  the  1 
month  range — 24  months,  18  months,  in  th; 
range — and  one  of  the  reasons  for  1985 
that  if  this  agreement  were  to  be  conclude 
in  1975,  it  would  then  take  care  of  the  ne: 
decade.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  behir 
it.  So  that  time  factor  still  exists,  and  th; 
time  factor  will  press  on  us  and  must  pre; 
on  us,  if  we  are  serious. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  up  that,  sir?  What  wou 
you  envision  will  happen  then,  if  the  interi 
agreement  expires  or  is  allowed  to  expire 
1977  but  you  have  not  yet  reached  a  replac 
ment  agreement — what  will  happen  betwet 
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977  and  1985  in  terms  of  the  arms  race  psit- 
kology? 

Secretary  Kissi>iger:  If  we  have  not 
eached  an  agreement  well  before  1977,  then 

believe  you  will  see  an  explosion  of  tech- 
ology  and  an  explosion  of  numbers  at  the 
nd  of  which  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  have 
lie  present  stability,  in  which  it  will  be  im- 
ossible  to  describe  what  strategic  superi- 
rity  means.  And  one  of  the  questions  which 
,Te  have  to  ask  ourselves  as  a  country  is : 
Hiat  in  the  name  of  God  is  strategic  su- 
eriority?  What  is  the  significance  of  it, 
olitically,  militarily,  operationally,  at  these 
jvels  of  numbers?  What  do  you  do  with  it? 

But  my  prediction  would  be  that  if  we 

0  not  solve  this  problem  well  before,  in 
ly  judgment,  the  end  of  the  expiration  of 
tie  agreement,  we  will  be  living  in  a  world 
•hich  will  be  extraordinarily  complex,  in 
•hich  opportunities  for  nuclear  warfare  ex- 
it that  were  unimaginable  15  years  ago 
t  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age,  and  that 

1  what  is  driving  our  concern,  not  the  dis- 
utes  that  one  reads  in  the  day-to-day — 

Q.  One  last  point,  on  the  weather'  modifica- 
on,  sir,  could  you  clarify?  You  only  re- 
tired to  it  very  briefly.  Weather  modifica- 
on  techniques,  as  I  understand,  proved  a 
lilure  in  the  Viet-Nam  war.  Could  you 
rplain  why  the  issue  is  regarded  as  sig- 
ificant  in   arms   control? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well.  The  issue  is 
gnificant  because  the  problem  exists  and 

is  not  a  problem,  frankly,  that  we  have 
jmpletely  understood.  We  have  just  started 
nr  studies  on  the  subject.    How  significant 

is,  frankly,  will  become  apparent  only  as 
me  goes  on.  It  is  significant  for  the  deter- 
lination  of  the  two  sides  to  try  to  limit  new 
reas  of  arms  competition. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


World   Environment  Day,    1974 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

On  May  4,  1974,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to 
inaugurate  EXPO  '74,  a  six-month  long  exhibition 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  dedicated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  environment.  This  exposition  is 
one  of  many  examples  of  a  deepening  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  all  Americans 
can  be  gratified  by  the  substantial  success  which 
has  already  occurred  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
environmental  concerns.  Air  quality  is  improving 
in  most  of  our  urban  areas  as  harmful  emissions 
have  been  reduced.  Water  quality  is  similarly  im- 
proving. In  the  Great  Lakes  game  fish  are  return- 
ing to  areas  from  which  they  had  long  been  absent, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  cooperative  work  which 
we  have  undertaken  with  our  Canadian  neighbors 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  I  signed 
with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada  on  April 
15,  1972,  in  Ottawa.  We  are  working  with  other  na- 
tions to  deal  effectively  with  a  variety  of  environ- 
mental problems,  and  there  will  be  continued  prog- 
ress. 

June  5  will  mark  the  second  anniversary  of  World 
Environment  Day.  This  date  was  established  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  day  on  which  the  peoples  of 
the  world  can  undertake  activities  reaffirming  their 
concern  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  human  environment. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do,  in  support 
of  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, call  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
United  States  Government  agencies  to  observe  once 
again  June  5  as  World  Environment  Day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  emphasizing  the 
concern  of  Americans  for  a  better  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  fourth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  ninety-eighth. 


(flULJ'TClu* 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreements  Signed  at  Moscow  During  President  Nixon's  Visit 


Following  are  texts  of  the  protocol  to  the 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile systems,  the  treaty  and  protocol  on  the 
limitation  of  underground  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  the  long  term  agreement  to  facilitate 
economic,  industrial,  and  technical  cooper- 
ation, the  agreement  on  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  energy,  the  agreement  on  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  other  construction, 
and  the  agreement  on  cooperation  in  arti- 
ficial heart  research  and  development. 


PROTOCOL  TO  TREATY  ON  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Protocol  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the   Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  Basic  Principles  of  Relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  on  May 
29,    1972, 

Desiring  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  signed  on 
May  26,  1972,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Treaty, 

Reaffirming  their  conviction  that  the  adoption  of 
further  measures  for  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  would  contribute  to  strengthening  interna- 
tional peace  and  security, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  further  limi- 
tation of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  will  create 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  completion  of 
work  on  a  permanent  agreement  on  more  complete 
measures  for  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
arms, 

Have  agreed   as  follows: 

Article  I 
1.  Each   Party   shall   be  limited  at  any  one   time 


to  a  single  area  out  of  the  two  provided  in  Articl 
III  of  the  Treaty  for  deployment  of  anti-ballisti 
missile  (ABM)  systems  or  their  components  an 
accordingly  shall  not  exercise  its  right  to  deplo 
an  ABM  system  or  its  components  in  the  second  c 
the  two  ABM  system  deployment  areas  permitte 
by  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  except  as  an  exchang 
of  one  permitted  area  for  the  other  in  accordanc 
with  Article  II  of  this  Protocol. 

2.  Accordingly,  except  as  permitted  by  Article  1 
of  this  Protocol:  the  United  States  of  America  sha 
not  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  components  i 
the  area  centered  on  its  capital,  as  permitted  b 
Article  III  (a)  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  Soviet  Unio 
shall  not  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  component 
in  the  deployment  area  of  intercontinental  ballist 
missile  (ICBM)  silo  launchers  as  permitted  by  Art 
cle  III   (b)   of  the  Treaty. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  dismant 
or  destroy  its  ABM  system  and  the  component 
thereof  in  the  area  where  they  are  presently  d< 
ployed  and  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  con 
ponents  in  the  alternative  area  permitted  by  Artie 
III  of  the  Treaty,  provided  that  prior  to  initiatic 
of  construction,  notification  is  given  in  accord  wit 
the  procedure  agreed  to  in  the  Standing  Consult: 
tive  Commission,  during  the  year  beginning  Octobi 
3,  1977  and  ending  October  2,  1978,  or  during  ar 
year  which  commences  at  five  year  intervals  ther 
after,  those  being  the  years  for  periodic  revie 
of  the  Treaty,  as  provided  in  Article  XIV  of  tl 
Treaty.    This  right  may  be   exercised   only  once. 

2.  Accordingly,  in  the  event  of  such  notice,  tl 
United  States  would  have  the  right  to  dismant 
or  destroy  the  ABM  system  and  its  components 
the  deployment  area  of  ICBM  silo  launchers  ar 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its  components 
an  area  centered  on  its  capital,  as  permitted  1 
Article  III  (a)  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  Soviet  Uni< 
would  have  the  right  to  dismantle  or  destroy  tl 
ABM  system  and  its  components  in  the  area  ce: 
tered  on  its  capital  and  to  deploy  an  ABM  syste 
or  its  components  in  an  area  containing  ICBM  si 
launchers,  as  permitted  by  Article  III  (b)  of  tl 
Treaty. 

3.  Dismantling  or  destruction  and  deployment 
ABM    systems    or   their   components    and   the  nol 
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cation  thereof  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
ith  Article  VIII  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  procedures 
(rreed  to  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Article  III 

The  rights  and  obligations  established  by  the 
reaty  remain  in  force  and  shall  be  complied  with 
y  the  Parties  except  to  the  extent  modified  by  this 
rotocol.  In  particular,  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
.•stem  or  its  components  within  the  area  selected 
lall  remain  limited  by  the  levels  and  other  require- 
lents  established  by  the  Treaty. 

Article  IV 

This  Protocol  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  in 
rcordance  with  the  constitutional  procedures  of 
ich  Party.  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  of 
le  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and  shall 
lereafter  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
reaty. 

Done  at   Moscow  on  July  3,   1974,   in   duplicate, 
the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts 
;ing  equally  authentic. 


or  the  United   States 
'  America: 

Richard  Nixon 

resident  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


For  the  Union  of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary   of   the 

Central  Committee 

of  the  CPSU 


IEATY  AND  PROTOCOL  ON  THE  LIMITATION 
F  UNDERGROUND   NUCLEAR   WEAPON   TESTS 

sxt  of  Treaty 

seaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear  Weap- 
on Tests 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
met   Socialist  Republics,   hereinafter   referred  to 

the  Parties, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earli- 
t  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
ms  race  and  to  take  effective  measures  to- 
ird  reductions  in  strategic  arms,  nuclear  disarma- 
ent,  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
rict  and  effective  international  control, 
Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Par- 
is to  the  1963  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
ists  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
ater  in  its  Preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discon- 
luance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 

time,  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end, 
Noting  that  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  fur- 
er  limitation  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests 

ly  29,   1974 


would  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives and  would  meet  the  interests  of  strengthening 
peace  and  the  further  relaxation  of  international 
tension, 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the  objectives  and 
principles  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
Water  and  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons, 

Have  agreed   as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent, 
and  not  to  carry  out  any  underground  nuclear  weap- 
on test  having  a  yield  exceeding  150  kilotons  at  any 
place  under  its  jurisdiction  or  control,  beginning 
March  31,  1976. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  limit  the  number  of  its  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests  to  a  minimum. 

3.  The  Parties  shall  continue  their  negotiations 
with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cessation  of  all  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

Article  II 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  shall  use  national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion at  its  disposal  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere  with 
the  national  technical  means  of  verification  of  the 
other  Party  operating  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article. 

3.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  the  Parties  shall,  as 
necessary,  consult  with  each  other,  make  inquiries 
and  furnish  information  in  response  to  such  in- 
quiries. 

Article  III 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  do  not  extend  to 
underground  nuclear  explosions  carried  out  by  the 
Parties  for  peaceful  purposes.  Underground  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  shall  be  governed 
by  an  agreement  which  is  to  be  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded by  the  Parties  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Article  IV 

This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  each 
Party.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Article  V 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Unless  replaced  earlier  by  an 
agreement  in  implementation  of  the  objectives 
specified  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  I  of  this 
Treaty,  it  shall  be  extended  for  successive  five-year 
periods  unless  either  Party  notifies  the  other  of  its 
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termination  no  later  than  six  months  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Treaty.  Before  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  Parties  may,  as  necessary,  hold  consulta- 
tions to  consider  the  situation  relevant  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  Treaty  and  to  introduce  possible 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sov- 
ereignty, have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this 
Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeop- 
ardized its  supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
its  decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior  to 
withdrawal  from  this  Treaty.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  the 
notifying  Party  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursuant  to 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974,  in  duplicate,  in 
the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 


For  the  United   States 
of  America: 

Richard  Nixon 

President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


For   the   Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary 

of  the  Central  Committee 

of  the  CPSU 


Text  of  Protocol 

Protocol  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Un- 
derground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Parties, 

Having  agreed  to  limit  underground  nuclear  weap- 
on tests, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the 
Treaty  by  national  technical  means,  the  Parties 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  exchange  the  fol- 
lowing data: 

a.  The  geographic  coordinates  of  the  boundaries 
of  each  test  site  and  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
geophysically   distinct   testing   areas   therein. 

b.  Information  on  the  geology  of  the  testing  areas 
of  the  sites  (the  rock  characteristics  of  geological 
formations  and  the  basic  physical  properties  of  the 
rock,  i.e.,  density,  seismic  velocity,  water  saturation, 
porosity  and  depth  of  water  table). 

c.  The  geographic  coordinates  of  underground  nu- 
clear weapon  tests,  after  they  have  been  conducted. 
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d.  Yield,  date,  time,  depth  and  coordinates 
two  nuclear  weapon  tests  for  calibration  purpos 
from  each  geophysically  distinct  testing  area  where 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  have  been  an 
are  to  be  conducted.  In  this  connection  the  yield 
such  explosions  for  calibration  purposes  should 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  limit  defined  in  Article 
of  the  Treaty  and  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  that 
limit.  In  the  case  of  testing  areas  where  data  are 
not  available  on  two  tests  for  calibration  purposes, 
the  data  pertaining  to  one  such  test  shall  be  ex- 
changed, if  available,  and  the  data  pertaining  to  the 
second  test  shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  second  test  having  a  yield  in  the  above-men- 
tioned range.  The  provisions  of  this  Protocol  shall 
not  require  the  Parties  to  conduct  tests  solely  for 
calibration  purposes. 

2.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  exchange  of  data 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  a,  b,  and  d  of  paragraph 
1  shall  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  ex-, 
change  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
as  provided  in  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  having  ir 
mind  that  the  Parties  shall,  on  the  basis  of  reciproc 
ity,  afford  each  other  the  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  data  before  the  exchange  oi| 
instruments  of  ratification. 

3.  Should  a  Party  specify  a  new  test  site  or  test- 
ing area  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
the  data  called  for  by  subparagraphs  a  and  b  o1 
paragraph  1  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  other  Partj 
in  advance  of  use  of  that  site  or  area.  The  date 
called  for  by  subparagraph  d  of  paragraph  1  shal 
also  be  transmitted  in  advance  of  use  of  that  site  oi 
area  if  they  are  available ;  if  they  are  not  available 
they  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  possible  aftei 
they  have  been  obtained  by  the  transmitting  Party. 

4.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  test  sites  of  eacr 
Party  shall  be  located  at  places  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  and  that  all  nuclear  weapon  test.' 
shall  be  conducted  solely  within  the  testing  area; 
specified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1. 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  all  under 
ground  nuclear  explosions  at  the  specified  test  site; 
shall  be  considered  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  shal 
be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  relat 
ing  to  nuclear  weapon  tests.  The  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty  apply  to  all  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  conducted  outside  of  the  specifiec 
test  sites,  and  only  to  such  explosions. 

This  Protocol  shall  be  considered  an  integral  pari 
of  the  Treaty. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974. 


For  the   United   States 
of  America: 

Richard  Nixon 

President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


For  the   Union   of   Sovie 
Socialist  Republics: 

L.  Brezhnev 

General  Secretary 

of  the  Central  Committei 

of  the  CPSU 
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LNG  TERM  AGREEMENT  ON   ECONOMIC, 
IDUSTRIAL,   AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

tNG    Term    Agreement    Between    the    United 
(States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist   Republics    To   Facilitate   Economic, 
Industrial,  and  Technical  Cooperation 

jThe  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Iviet  Socialist  Republics, 

Desiring  to  promote  continuing  orderly  expansion 
c  economic,  industrial,  and  technical  cooperation 
Id  the  exchange  of  relevant  information  to  facili- 
he  such  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  and 
eir  competent  organizations,  enterprises,  and  firms 
i  a  long  term  and  mutually  beneficial  basis, 
Guided  by  the  Basic  Principles  of  Relations  be- 
keen  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
t  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  May  29,  1972,  the 
fcnt  American-Soviet  Communique  of  June  24,  1973, 
id  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Agreement  be- 
leen  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ii  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
lilist  Republics  Regarding  Trade  dated  October  18, 
172, 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Parties  shall  use  their  good  offices  to  facili- 
|te  economic,  industrial,  and  technical  cooperation 
i  keeping  with  established  practices  and  applicable 
l.vs  and  regulations  in  the  respective  countries. 

Article  II 

Cooperation  which  shall  be  facilitated  as  contem- 
ated  in  Article  I  shall  include: 

a.  purchases  and  sales  of  machinery  and  equip- 
imt  for  the  construction  of  new  enterprises  and  for 
e  expansion  and  modernization  of  existing  enter- 
ises  in  the  fields  of  raw  materials,  agriculture,  ma- 
inery  and  equipment,  finished  products,  consumer 
ods,  and  services; 

b.  purchases  and  sales  of  raw  materials,  agricul- 
ral  products,  finished  products,  consumer  goods, 
•d  services; 

c.  purchases,  sales  and  licensing  of  patent  rights 
d  proprietary  industrial  know-how,  designs,  and 
ocesses ; 

d.  training  of  technicians  and  exchange  of  spe- 
ilists;  and 

e.  joint  efforts,  where  appropriate,  in  the  con- 
ruction  of  industrial  and  other  facilities  in  third 
untries,  particularly  through  supply  of  machinery 
id  equipment. 

Article  III 

In  order  to  assist  relevant  organizations,  enter- 
ises,  and  firms  of  both  countries  in  determining 
e  fields  of  cooperation  most  likely  to  provide  a  ba- 
i  for  mutually  beneficial  contracts,  a  working 
oup  of  experts  convened  by  the  Commission  men- 


tioned in  Article  V  shall  meet  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  year  to  exchange  information  and  fore- 
casts of  basic  economic,  industrial,  and  commercial 
trends. 

Article  IV 

To  promote  the  cooperation  foreseen  in  this  Agree- 
ment the  Parties  undertake  to  facilitate,  as  appro- 
priate, the  acquisition  or  lease  of  suitable  business 
and  residential  premises  by  organizations,  enter- 
prises, and  firms  of  the  other  party  and  their  em- 
ployees; the  importation  of  essential  office  equip- 
ment and  supplies;  the  hiring  of  staffs;  the  issuance 
of  visas,  including  multiple  entry  visas,  to  qualified 
officials  and  representatives  of  such  organizations, 
enterprises,  and  firms  and  to  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families;  and  travel  by  such  persons  for 
business  purposes  in  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
country. 

Article  V 

The  US-USSR  Commercial  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Communique  of  May  26,  1972, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  monitor  the  practical 
implementation  of  this  Agreement,  when  necessary 
jointly  with  other  American-Soviet  bodies  created 
by  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  two 
countries,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  coopera- 
tion contemplated  in  this  Agreement. 

Article  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  its  signature,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  10 
years. 

The  Parties  shall  agree  not  later  thar  six  months 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  above  period  upon 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  fur- 
ther development  of  economic,  industrial,  and  tech- 
nical cooperation. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  June  29,  1974,  in  duplicate,  in 
the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  For  the  Union  of  Soviet 
of   America:  Socialist  Republics: 


Richard  Nixon 


L.  Brezhnev 


President  of  the  United      General  Secretary  of  the 
States  of  America  Central  Committee 

of  the  CPSU 


AGREEMENT  ON   COOPERATION 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ENERGY 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Energy 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
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Attaching-  great  importance  to  meeting  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  two  countries,  with  proper  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  environment; 

Recognizing  that  the  development  of  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  energy  can  benefit  the  peoples  of  both 
countries  and  all  mankind; 

Desiring  to  expand  and  to  deepen  the  coopera- 
tion now  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  the 
field  of  energy  research  and  development; 

Recognizing  the  need  to  create  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  each  country's  national  energy  pro- 
grams and  outlook; 

Convinced  that  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy 
will  contribute  to  the  overall  improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries ; 

In  accordance  with  and  in  development  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Cooperation  in  the 
Fields  of  Science  and  Technology  of  May  24,  1972, 
and  the  Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of 
Environmental  Protection  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics of  May  23,  1972,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  of  June  21,  1973, 
and  the  General  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  Contacts,  Exchanges  and  Cooperation 
of  June  19,  1973; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Parties  will  expand  and  strengthen  their  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  energy  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual benefit,  equality  and  reciprocity. 

Article  II 
The   main    objectives   of    such    cooperation    under 
this  Agreement  are: 

a.  to  use  the  scientific  and  technical  potential  of 
both  countries  to  accelerate  by  cooperative  efforts  re- 
search and  development  in  the  areas  of  existing  and 
alternative  sources  of  energy  as  well  as  to  increase 
effectiveness  in  the  use  of  energy  and  its  conserva- 
tion, and 

b.  to  achieve  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  each 
country's  national  energy  programs  and  outlook. 

Article  III 

1.  Cooperation  will  be  implemented  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

a.  technologies  concerning  the  exploration,  extrac- 
tion, processing  and  use  of  fossil  fuels,  including  but 
not  limited  to  oil,  shale,  natural  gas  and  coal,  and, 
in  particular,  new  methods  of  drilling  and  of  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  extraction  and  degree  of  recov- 
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ery  of  oil  and  natural  gas  from  strata,  and  of  mir 
ing,  extracting  and  processing  coal  and  shale; 

b.  the  exchange  of  relevant  information,  view 
and  methods  of  forecasting  concerning  the  nations 
energy  programs  and  outlooks  of  the  respective  cour- 
tries,  including  all  questions  of  mutual  interest  r« 
lated  to  production,  demand  and  consumption  of  th 
major  forms  of  fuels  and  energy; 

c.  technology  for  developing  non-convention: 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar  and  geothermal  ei 
ergy  and  synthetic  fuels; 

d.  energy-related  environmental  technology;  anc 

e.  measures  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  energy  U: 
and  to  restrain  demand. 

2.  Other  areas  of  cooperation  may  be  added  by  m 
tual  agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  Cooperation  between  the  Parties  may  take  tl 
following  forms: 

a.  exchange  of  scientists  and  specialists; 

b.  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  informatio 
documentation  and  results  of  research; 

c.  establishment  of  groups  of  experts  for  the  pla 
ning  and  execution  of  joint  research  and  develo 
ment  programs; 

d.  joint  work  by  theoretical  and  experimental  s< 
entists  in  appropriate  research  centers  of  the  t\ 
countries;  and 

e.  holding  joint  consultations,  seminars  and  pa 
els. 

2.  Other  forms  of  cooperation  may  be  added 
mutual  agreement. 

3.  Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  will  be  ca 
ried  out  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulatio 
of  the  respective  countries. 

Article  V 

1.  In  furtherance  of  this  Agreement,  the  Parti 
will,  as  appropriate,  encourage,  facilitate  and  moi 
tor  the  development  of  contacts  and  cooperation  1: 
tween  organizations,  institutions  and  firms  of  the  i 
spective  countries,  including  the  conclusion,  as  a 
propriate,  of  implementing  agreements  for  carryi 
out  cooperative  activities  under  this  Agreement. 

2.  To  assure  fruitful  development  of  cooperatic 
the  Parties  will  render  every  assistance  for  t 
travel  of  scientists  and  specialists  to  areas  of  the  i 
spective  countries  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  i 
tivities  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  VI 

1.  For  implementation  of  this  Agreement,  tht 
shall  be  established  a  US-USSR  Joint  Committee 
Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Energy.  Meetings  of  t 
Joint  Committee  will  be  convened  once  a  year  in  t 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  alternately,  u 
less  otherwise  mutually  agreed. 
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.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  take  such  action  as 
necessary  for  effective  implementation  of  this 
reement  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  consulta- 
■  on  the  energy  situation  and  outlook  of  the  re- 
ctive  countries;  approval  of  specific  projects  and 
grams  of  cooperation;  designation  of  appropriate 
ncipating  organizations  and  institutions  respon- 
e  for  carrying  out  cooperative  activities;  and 
king  recommendations,  as  appropriate,  to  the  two 
,'ernments.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  establish 
necessary  working  groups  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ms, projects  and  exchange  of  information  con- 
iplated  by  this  Agreement. 

.  Each  Party  shall  designate  its  Executive  Agent 
ch  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  this  Agree- 
it.  During  the  period  between  meetings  of  the 
it  Committee,  the  Executive  Agents  shall  main- 
l  contact  with  each  other,  keep  each  other  in- 
med  of  activities  and  progress  in  implementing 
;  Agreement,  and  coordinate  and  supervise  the 
elopment  and  implementation  of  cooperative  ac- 
ties  conducted  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  VII 

Jothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  interpreted  to 
judice  or  modify  any  existing  agreements  between 
Parties,  except  that  energy  projects  within  the 
reement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Cooperation  in  the 
Ids  of  Science  and  Technology  of  May  24,  1972 
I  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
lerica  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tion  of  May  23,  1972  which  clearly  fall  under  this 
reement  henceforward  will  be  implemented  pur- 
nt  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  VIII 

,'nless  an  implementing  agreement  contains  other 
visions,  each  Party  or  participating  institution, 
janization  or  firm,  shall  bear  the  costs  of  its  par- 
pation  and  that  of  its  personnel  in  cooperative  ac- 
ties  engaged  in  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  IX 

.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  sig- 
ure  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  It  will  be 
omatically  extended  for  successive  five-year  peri- 
unless  either  Party  notifies  the  other  of  its  intent 
terminate  this  Agreement  not  later  than  six 
nths  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement. 
!.  This  Agreement  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by 
tual  agreement  of  the  Parties. 
I  The  termination  of  this  Agreement  will  not  af- 
t  the  validity  of  implementing  agreements  con- 
ded  under  this  Agreement  between  institutions, 
;anizations  and  firms  of  the  respective  countries. 

)one  at  Moscow  on  June  28,  1974,  in  duplicate,  in 


the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 


For  the   United   States 
of    America: 

Richard  Nixon 

President  of  the  United 
States   of  America 


For   the   Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

N.  Podgorny 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium 

of  the  Supreme  Soviet 

of  the  USSR 


AGREEMENT  ON   COOPERATION  IN  HOUSING 
AND  OTHER  CONSTRUCTION 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Housing 
and  Other  Construction 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

Desiring  to  develop  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  other  construction; 

Realizing  that  more  effective  application  of  new 
and  traditional  building  materials  and  techniques  can 
contribute  to  more  rational  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  both  countries; 

Desiring  to  exchange  information  and  techniques 
in- the  field  of  housing  and  other  construction; 

Believing  that  cooperation  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  other  construction  offers  benefits  for  both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

Convinced  that  such  cooperation  will  serve  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries ; 

Noting  cooperation  already  being  implemented  in 
these  areas  under  existing  agreements,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Contacts,  Exchanges,  and  Co- 
operation, signed  June  19,  1973; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Parties  will  develop  and  carry  out  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  other  construction  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  benefit,  equality  and  reciprocity. 

Article  II 

This  cooperation  will  be  directed  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  solution  of  specific  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  housing  and  other  construction. 

Initially,  cooperation  will  be  implemented  in  the 
following  areas: 

a.  innovative  techniques  for  the  improvement  of 
life  safety,  reliability,  quality,  and  economy  of  build- 
ings and  building  materials  including:  organization 
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and  management  of  construction,  new  methods  and 
materials,  and  the  improved  use  of  traditional  meth- 
ods and  materials; 

b.  performance  criteria  for  housing  and  other  con- 
struction in  seismic  areas  with  special  consideration 
of  the  impact  of  geophysical  conditions; 

c.  improvement  of  construction  methods  in  areas 
of  extreme  climatic  conditions,  such  as  cold  and  arid 
regions,  including  techniques  for  erection  and  finish- 
ing of  buildings  under  sustained  freezing,  and  foun- 
dation construction  under  unusual  soil  conditions; 

d.  services  to  housing  and  other  buildings,  includ- 
ing water  supply,  waste  disposal,  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilation,  with  special  reference  to  combined 
utility  functions;  and 

e.  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  new  towns. 

Other  areas  of  cooperation  may  be  added  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Article  III 

Cooperation  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  may  be 
implemented  by  the  following  means: 

a.  exchange  of  experts,  advanced  students  and  del- 
egations; 

b.  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
and  documentation; 

c.  conducting  joint  conferences,  meetings  and  sem- 
inars; 

d.  joint  development  and  implementation  of  re- 
search programs  and  projects;  and 

e.  other  forms  of  cooperation  which  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon. 

Such  cooperation  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  and  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  respective  countries. 

Article  IV 

In  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  this  Agreement,  the 
Parties  will,  as  appropriate,  encourage,  facilitate  and 
monitor  the  development  of  cooperation  and  direct 
contacts  between  agencies,  organizations  and  firms 
of  the  two  countries,  including  the  conclusion,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  implementing  agreements  for  carrying 
out  specific  projects  and  programs  under  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  V 

1.  For  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement, 
there  shall  be  established  a  US-USSR  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Housing  and  Other  Con- 
struction. This  Committee  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once 
a  year  alternately  in  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  Agreement,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  ap- 
proval of  specific  projects  and  programs  of  cooper- 
ation, designation  of  appropriate  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  joint  working  groups  to  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  cooperative  activities;  and  making 


recommendations,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Parties. 

3.  Each  Party  shall  designate  its  Executive  Ager 
which  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  and  carrj,, 
ing    out    this    Agreement,    and,    as    appropriate,  Li 
their    respective    countries,    shall    assure    the   cooj 
eration   of  other  participating  institutions   and  oi 
ganizations.    During  the  period  between  meetings  ( 
the    Joint    Committee,    the    Executive    Agents   wi » 
maintain  contact  with   each   other  and  will  coord 
nate  and  supervise  the  development  and  implemei 
tation  of  cooperative  activities  conducted  under  th 
Agreement. 

4.  Unless  an  implementing  agreement  contaii 
other  provisions,  each  Party  or  participating  inst 
tution,  organization  or  firm  shall  bear  the  cos.; 
of  its  participation  and  that  of  its  personnel  : 
cooperative  activities  engaged  in  under  this  Agre 
ment. 

Article  VI 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  interpret! 
to  prejudice  other  agreements  between  the  Parti' 
or  their  respective  rights  and  obligations  under  sue 
other  agreements. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upc 
signature  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years, 
will  be  automatically  extended  for  successive  fi' 
year  periods  unless  either  party  notifies  the  oth' 
of  its  intent  to  terminate  this  Agreement  not  lati 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  th 
Agreement. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  modified  at  any  tin 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Parties. 

3.  The   termination   of   this   Agreement  shall  n 
affect  the  validity  of  implementing  agreements  co: 
eluded  under  this  Agreement  between  interested 
gencies,  organizations  and  firms  of  the  two  countrie 

Done  at  Moscow  on  June  28,  1974,  in  duplicat 
in  the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  tex 
being  equally  authentic. 


For  the   United   States 
of   America: 

Richard  Nixon 

President  of  the  United 
States   of  America 


For   the    Union   of   Sovi 
Socialist  Republics: 

A.   KOSYGIN 

Chairman   of   the   Count 
of  Ministers  of  the  USS 


AGREEMENT   ON    COOPERATION    IN    ARTIFICE 
HEART   RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  Ame, 

ICA   AND   THE   UNION    OF    SOVIET    SOCIALIST   REPU 

lics  on   Cooperation  in   Artificial  Heart  R 

SEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  J 
Soviet   Socialist   Republics; 
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[Reaffirming  the  importance  that  medical  science 
|.s  for  mankind  today; 

Realizing   the   advisability   of  further  uniting   the 

"orts   of  both   countries   in   resolving  the  pressing 

oblems  of  medical   science; 

i  Recognizing    the    great    importance    of    scientific 

•search  and  the  study  of  heart  disease,  which  is  one 

the  leading  causes  of  mortality  in  both  their  coun- 

ies  as  well  as  throughout  the  world; 

Desiring  to  expand  and  strengthen  common  efforts 

i   promote  the  development  of  an   artificial   heart; 

I  Realizing    that    the    development    of    an    effective 

-tificial  heart  could  eventually  lead  to  a  reduction 

mortality; 

In  pursuance  and  further  development  of  the 
greement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
:ates  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
I  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Cooperation  in  the 
ield  of  Medical  Science  and  Public  Health,  signed 

ay  23,   1972; 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Agreement  be- 
veen  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
r  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Contacts,  Exchanges 
id  Cooperation,  signed  June  19,  1973; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Both  parties  undertake  to  develop  and  extend  sci- 
ltific  and  technical  cooperation  in  artificial  heart 
'search  and  development  on  the  basis  of  equality, 
■ciprocity  and  mutual  benefit. 

Article  II 

The  cooperation  will  be  concentrated  in  the  areas 
"  research  on,  and  joint  development  and  testing 
'  devices,  materials,  instruments  and  control  mecha- 
sms  which  will  provide  cardiovascular  support  in- 
uding  total  heart  replacement. 

Article  III 

The  cooperation  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
rticles  may  be  implemented  principally  in  the 
illowing  ways: 

a.  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information; 

b.  organization  of  joint  conferences,  workshops 
id  meetings  of  experts; 

c.  exchanges  of  specialists  and  delegations; 

d.  preparation  of  joint  publications  and  technical 
anuals;   and 

e.  familiarization  with  and  exchange  of  technical 
ds  and  equipment. 

In  the  course  of  implementing  this  Agreement, 
her  forms  of  cooperation  may  also  be  determined 
j  mutual   agreement. 

Article  IV 

The  parties  will  delegate  practical  implementation 
'  this  Agreement  to  the  US-USSR  Joint  Commit- 
e  for  Health  Cooperation.  The  Committee  shall 
iprove  the  programs  of  cooperation,  designate  the 
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participating  organizations  responsible  for  the  reali- 
zation of  these  programs,  and  periodically  review  the 
progress   of  the  cooperation. 

Article  V 

Cooperation  shall  be  financed  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ciprocal agreements  worked  out  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, using  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  those  organizations  and  institutions 
taking  part  in  the  cooperation. 

Article  VI 

Such  cooperation  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  prejudice  or  modify  other  agreements  concluded 
between  the  two   parties. 

Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signa- 
ture and  shall  remain  in  force  for  three  years  after 
which  it  will  be  extended  for  successive  five  year 
periods  unless  one  party  notifies  the  other  of  its  in- 
tent to  terminate  this  agreement  not  less  than  six 
months  prior  to  its  expiration. 

This  Agreement  may  be  modified  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the   parties. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  June  28,  1974,  in  duplicate, 
in  the  English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 


For  the   United   States 
of   America: 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

Secretary  of  State 


For   the   Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

A.  Gromyko 

Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic   Energy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  26, 
1967  (TIAS  6306),  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  application  of  safeguards. 
Signed  at  Vienna  June  20,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  June  28,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  9, 
1966  (TIAS  6182),  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  application  of  safeguards.  Signed 
at  Vienna  June  28,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June 
28,  1974. 
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Aviation 

Amendment  of  article  V  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956  (TIAS  4048),  on  the  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland. 
Adopted  at  Montreal  by  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  Council  April  10,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  April  10,  1974. 

Amendment  of  article  V  of  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1956  (TIAS  4049),  on  the  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Green- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands.  Adopted  at  Montreal 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Council  April  10,  1974.  Entered  into  force  April 
10, 1974. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  on  civil  liability  for  oil  pol- 
lution damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Algeria,  June  14,  1974;  Mo- 
rocco, April  11,  1974. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of  phono- 
grams against  unauthorized  duplication  of  their 
phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  October  29,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  April  18,  1973;  for  the  United 
States  March  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  deposited:  Ecuador, 
June  14,  1974. 

Telecommunication 

International  telecommunication  convention,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Montreux  November  12,  1965.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  May  29,  1967.  TIAS  6267. 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  April  27,  1974. 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Australia,  April  18,  1974. 

Telephone    regulations,   with    appendices    and    final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Australia,  April  18,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950   (TIAS 


2010).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  BrussiH 
June  21  and  27,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  27, 
1974. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  treaty  on  extradition  efl 
December  3,  1971.1  Effected  by  exchange  of  notetj 
at  Washington  June  28  and  July  9,  1974.  EnteJ 
into  force  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the{ 
treaty  of  December  3,  1971. 

Ethiopia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment  to  the  UnitB 
States  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defeniej 
articles  by  Ethiopia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note* 
at  Addis  Ababa  May  13  and  June  26,  1974.  EnJ 
tered  into  force  July  1,  1974. 

Germany,   Federal   Republic  of 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  acceptance  oi 
airworthiness  certifications.  Effected  by  exchangJ 
of  notes  at  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg  and  Bonn  March! 
12  and  May  31,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  31/ 
1974. 

Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  certilw 
cates    of    airworthiness    for    imported    aircraft! 
Signed  at  Bonn  December  11,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  December  11,  1958.  TIAS  4145. 
Terminated:  May  31,  1974. 

Agreement  for  application  to  Land  Berlin  of  agree* 
ment  for  reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates  oi 
airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft  of  Decembe* 
11,  1958  (TIAS  4145).  Effected  by  exchange  oi 
notes  at  Bonn  May  24,  1961  and  January  23,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  January  23,  1962.  TIAS  4960. 
Terminated:  May  31,  1974. 

Greece 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  ol 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  12, 
1974.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  each 
government  receives  from  the  other  written  noti 
fication  that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  into  force. 

Iran 

Agreement  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of  classified 
information,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tehran  May  28  and  June  6,  1974.  Entered, 
into  force  June  6,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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elu'ium.  President  Nixon  Visits  NATO  Head- 
quarters and  the  Soviet  Union  (remarks, 
joint  statement  on  dangers  of  military  use 
of  environmental  modification,  joint  commu- 
nique)      

ongress.  Congressional  Documents  Relating 
to  Foreign  Policy 

'isarmament 

.greements  Signed  at  Moscow  During  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Visit  (protocol  to  ABM  treaty; 
treaty  and  protocol  on  underground  nuclear 
ion  tests;  agreements  on  economic  co- 
operation, energy,  housing,  and  artificial 
heart     research)     

"resident  Nixon  Visits  NATO  Headquarters 
and  the  Soviet  Union  (remarks,  joint  state- 
ment on  dangers  of  military  use  of  environ- 
mental modification,  joint  communique)  ,     . 

Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conferences  at 
Brussels    and    Moscow 

Economic  Affairs.  Agreements  Signed  at  Mos- 
cow During  President  Nixon's  Visit  (pro- 
tocol to  ABM  treaty;  treaty  and  protocol 
on  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests; 
agreements  on  economic  cooperation,  en- 
ergy, housing,  and  artificial  heart  research) 

Energy.  Agreements  Signed  at  Moscow  Dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  Visit  (protocol  to 
ABM  treaty;  treaty  and  protocol  on  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests;  agreements 
on  economic  cooperation,  energy,  housing, 
and  artificial  heart  research) 

Environment.  World  Environment  Day,  1974 
(proclamation) 

Europe 

'resident  Nixon  Visits  NATO  Headquarters 
and  the  Soviet  Union  (remarks,  joint  state- 
ment on  dangers  of  military  use  of  environ- 
mental modification,  joint  communique)  .     . 

Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conferences  at 
Brussels  and  Moscow 

Health.  Agreements  Signed  at  Moscow  Dur- 
ing   President    Nixon's    Visit    (protocol    to 
ABM  treaty;  treaty  and  protocol  on  under- 
i    ground   nuclear   weapon   tests;    agreements 
!    on   economic   cooperation,   energy,   housing, 
and    artificial    heart   research) 

•liddle  East.   Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Con- 
'    ferences  at  Brussels  and  Moscow    .... 

S'orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Visits  NATO  Headquarters  and 
the  Soviet  Union  (remarks,  joint  statement 

I  on  dangers  of  military  use  of  environmental 
modification,    joint    communique)    .... 

'residential  Documents 

ments  Signed  at  Moscow  During  Presi- 
dent   Nixon's    Visit 

President  Nixon  Visits  NATO  Headquarters 
and   the    Soviet    Union 

World  Environment  Day,  1974  (proclamation) 

Treaty  Information 

■Agreements  Signed  at  Moscow  During  Presi- 
dent Xixon's  Visit  (protocol  to  ABM  treaty; 
treaty  and  protocol  on  underground  nuclear 
F>on  tests;  agreements  on  economic  co- 
operation, energy,  housing,  and  artificial 
heart     research)     
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  8-14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  July  8  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
268  of  June  27  and  283  of  July  3. 

Subject 

Kissinger:  departure  interview, 
Rome,  July   6. 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Munich,  July  6. 

Kissinger:  departure,  Munich, 
July  7. 

Kissinger,  Rumor:  communique 
following  meeting,  July  5. 

U.S.-Spain  Joint  Declaration  of 
Principles. 

Weiss  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Bahamas  (biographic  data). 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Madrid. 

Graham  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Upper  Volta  (biographic 
data). 

Ingersoll  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary (biographic  data). 

Maw  sworn  in  as  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Security  Assistance 
(biographic  data). 

Kissinger,  Spanish  Foreign  Min- 
ister Cortina:  exchange  of 
toasts,  Madrid,  July  9. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Boston,  July 
22. 

Amendment  to  U.S. -Hungary  cot- 
ton textile  agreement. 

U.S.  participation  in  Damascus 
International  Trade  Fair  (re- 
write). 

John  Stevenson:  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,   Caracas. 

Robert  Stevenson  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Malawi  (bio- 
graphic data). 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue   of   the   Bulletin. 
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ecretary  Kissinger  Meets  With  Western   European  Leaders 
nd  Initials  U.S.-Spain  Declaration 


After  accompanying  President  Nixon  to 
Moscow,  Secretary  Kissinger  visited  Brus- 
sels July  3-Jf,  Paris  July  U-5,  Rome  July  5-6, 
Munich  July  6-8,  London  July  8-9,  and  Ma- 
bid  July  9.  Following  are  texts  of  a  news 
onference  held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
WATO  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luns  at 
\ATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels,  Secretary 
Kissinger's  remarks  to  the  press  at  Rome,  a 
communique  issued  following  his  meeting 
with  Prime  Minister  Mariano  Rumor  of  Italy, 
his  exchange  of  toasts  with  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  Pedro  Cortina  Mauri,  and  a  joint 
U.S.-Spain  Declaration  of  Principles  initialed 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister 
Cortina. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,   BRUSSELS,  JULY  4 

Press  release  284  dated  July  5 

Secretary  General  Luns:  [Opening  phrase 
inaudible.]  ...  I  don't  want  to  introduce  him, 
but  I  just  want  to  go  immediately. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  such  a  stun- 
ning performance  by  the  Secretary  General. 
I  was  prepared  for  one  of  his  briefer  com- 
ments of  about  20  minutes.  I  had  told  him  to 
say  something  friendly,  but  I  suppose  he 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  this.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  General  Luns:  Oh,  I  can.  It  was 
an  excellent  meeting. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  like  the  conviction. 
[Laughter.]  I  really  can  say  no  more  than 
that  I  described  to  the  Council  the  summit 
that  has  just  been  concluded  in  Moscow,  our 
evaluation  of  it,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
content  of  it.  We  then  had  a  very  useful,  very 
constructive  discussion  in  this  period  of  con- 


sultation that  is  foreseen  in  the  Atlantic  Dec- 
laration. And  as  part  of  it  we  also  discussed 
one  or  two  other  subjects  in  addition  to  the 
Moscow  summit. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Q.  If  we  can  go  back  to  the  summit  for 
just  a  minute  before  we  talk  about  Europe. 
There  is  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  President  Nixon  made  a  new  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  just  before  the  summit. 
Can  you  expand  on  that?  On  nuclear  arms, 
of  course.  Coidd  you  expand  on  that,  please? 
It's  in  the  Paris  Tribune  today. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  haven't  seen  that 
report.  There  were  no  proposals  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  just  before  the  summit.  There 
was  a  full  discussion  of  various  possibilities 
of  solving  the  SALT  problem  at  the  summit, 
including  some  new  approaches  that  had  not 
been  previously  put  before  them,  and  I  dis- 
cussed that  in  the  past  so  that  it  is  substan- 
tially correct  except  for  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  were  the  obstacles 
in  the  strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Russians,  and  what's  the  next  step? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  [Inaudible  phrase.] 
.  .  .  discussing  NATO  problems  with  an  ob- 
sessive concern. 

The  obstacles  were  that  it  did  not  prove 
possible  to  find  a  balance  between  overall 
numbers  and  the  numbers  of  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads,  that  the  numbers  that  the 
President  and  I  presented  in  Moscow  seemed 
to  us  the  upper  limits  of  what  was  acceptable 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  see  it  quite 
clear  to  accepting  them.  Therefore  the  next 
step  will  be  to  see  whether  the  program  is 
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extended  over  a  longer  time  period  when 
there  are  less  pressures  of  the  building  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  planned  in  a 
short  time  frame,  whether  a  solution  can  be 
found,  and  that  we  are  fairly  optimistic  that 
this  might  be  possible. 

Q.  What  about  the  Middle  East  in  the  Mos- 
cow summit  meeting,  and  what  ivas  the  So- 
viet reaction  regarding  the  American  peace 
efforts  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Soviet-American 
position  on  the  Middle  East  has  been  fully 
stated  in  the  communique,  which  is  to  say 
that  we  both  favor  a  resumption  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  and  that  this  conference 
will  naturally  then  discuss  the  whole  range  of 
problems  connected  with  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  did  not  discuss  in  detail  Soviet  re- 
actions to  every  individual  American  move 
that  may  have  been  made  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  it  has  been  clearly  understood  that  we 
would  generally  keep  each  other  informed 
and  that  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  is 
now  clearly  understood. 

Q.   [Inaudible.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  discussions  were 
conducted  in  a  constructive  spirit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  one  question  for 
you  and  one  question  for  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Coming  back  to  yours,  Turkey  has  lifted 
the  total  ban  on  opium.  Will  you  be  asking 
Turkey  to  restore  the  bayi?  Do  you  think  that 
U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  can  be  revised  with  pres- 
sure from  Congress,  and  did  Turkey  notify 
Washington  before  taking  this  decision?  If 
so,  what  was  your  reaction? 

And  the  question  to  the  Secretary  General, 
if  you  may — do  you  think  the  growing  ten- 
sion in  the  southern  flank  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  dangerous  enough  for  you  to  mediate 
between  the  two  countries  like  you  did  be- 
tween England  and  Iceland? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  is  a  former  student 
of  mine.  It  is  always  doubly  painful  when, 
even  in  those  circumstances,  there  is  no  com- 
plete agreement  between  the  actions  of  the 
student  and  the  convictions  of  the  teacher. 


[Laughter.]  The  United  States,  needless  U\ 
say,  does  not  welcome  this  action.  We  thintj 
it  is  a  serious  problem.  We  expressed  oui. 
views  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  wJ 
still  hope  to  work  out  some  solution  thai 
takes  into  account  our  concern  about  the  nar-| 
cotics  problem  as  well  as  Turkish  necessities 
Secretary  General  Lnns:  With  regard  tc 
the  question  directed  to  me,  I  may  remind 
you  of  my  watching  brief.  Under  the  watch- 
ing brief,  I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
the  two  governments,  and  I  may  add  thai 
several  governments  of  the  alliance  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  Secretary  General.  I  am 
slightly  worried  about  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  a  formula  may 
be  found  to  defuse  possible  difficulties  be- 
tween two  very  important  allies  of  the  alli- 
ance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  this  meeting  with 
you  this  morning,  Prime  Minister  [of  Bel- 
gium Leo]  Tindemans  was  quoted  as  saying 
he  told  the  press  in  armament  talks  all  re- 
sults are  not  always  announced  immediately.' 
He  seems  to  have  gotten  the  impression  from 
you  that  there  were  things  decided  in  Mos- 
cow that  have  not  been  made  public.  Coidd 
you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  all  the  discus-, 
sions  that  took  place  in  Moscow  have  been 
put  before  the  NATO  Council.  I  explained 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  as  I  explained  to  the 
NATO  Council,  the  structure  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  There  are  no 
secret  agreements  or  understandings. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  concerning  CSCE  [Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe],  first  of  all,  do  you  have  the  impres- 
sion that  Moscow  will  make  a  move  in  Ge- 
neva? And  second,  after  the  discussion  in 
the  Council  today,  do  you  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  third  stage  of  the  confer- 
ence can  be  initiated  rather  soon,  and  at 
what  time  probably? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion at  the  Council  about  the  timing  of 
the  third  stage.  The  United  States  has  no 
fixed  idea  about  the  timing  of  the  third  stage. 
As  I  said  in  my  press  conference  in  Moscow, 
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we  believe  two  questions  require  solution: 
One,  whether  any  results  of  the  conference 
now  foreseeable  would  warrant  a  summit  for 
phase  3,  and  two,  what  that  result  would  be. 
These  are  questions  which  we  are  prepared 
to  discuss  in  detail  with  our  European  allies 
without  preconceptions  and  without  previ- 
ous commitments. 

Q.  Given  the  obstacles  on  SALT  that  you 
only  briefly  mentioned  tliis  morning,  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  understand  what  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  you  are  fairly  optimistic  about. 
Could  you  spell  that  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  to  explain  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  the  press  that's 
traveling  with  me  is  trying  to  get  me  to  say 
on  the  record  what  I  may  have  said  on 
background  previously.    [Laughter.] 

As  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  Moscow,  the 
problem  has  been  how  to  reconcile  the  over- 
all quantities  with  the  quantities  of  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties is  that  in  a  short  time  frame,  such  as,  for 
example,  five  years,  the  building  programs 
of  both  sides  may  begin  to  operate  at  the 
very  end  of  that  time  period  so  that  the 
whole  period  would  be  overlaid  by  existing 
building  programs.  If  one  can  look  ahead 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  make  plans  within  a  time  frame  that 
permits  a  more  deliberate  deployment  pat- 
tern, if  there  exists  the  will  on  both  sides 
to  bring  this  about. 

We  believe  that  the  discussions  that  actu- 
ally took  place  on  the  nature  of  the  strategic 
problems  were,  as  the  communique  said,  deep 
and,  I  believe,  searching.  I  believe  that  as 
a  result  the  perception  of  both  sides  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  has  greatly  improved, 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  if  there  is  a 
willingness  to  take  a  new  look  at  this  in 
the  light  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place,  that  a  new  approach  can  be  developed 
that  would  lead  to  constructive  results. 

Secretary  General  Luns:  In  order  to  reas- 
sure you,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  told  the  Ministers,  the  high  officials, 
and  the  Ambassadors  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  the  Se- 


curity Conference,  there  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  language  between  the  Ottawa 
communique  and  the  Moscow  communique 
o)i  the  evaluation  of  the  progress  so  far 
achieved,  and  I  wondered  if  you  coidd  ex- 
plain that,  and  also,  did  the  Russians  give 
any  idea  that  they  might  make  a  concession 
in  the  near  future  to  explain  that  difference 
of  language? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  a  debate  about  the  precise  significance 
of  adjectives.  As  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  pointed  out  that  the  issues 
that  require  solution  are  to  give  a  precise 
content  to  what  outcome  would  be  consid- 
ered useful  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as 
far  as  our  allies  are  concerned.  We  are 
prepared  to  engage  in  serious  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  our  allies.  I  believe  they,  too, 
are  prepared  for  that  sort  of  dialogue.  It 
has,  in  fact,  already  started  within  the 
framework  of  the  Council,  and  that  will 
then  give  us  a  precise  yardstick  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  use  general  terms  to  describe 
where  we  are  going. 


DEPARTURE   INTERVIEW,   ROME,   JULY   6 

Press  release  287  dated  July  8 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I'd  like  to  ask 
you,  first  of  all,  your  impressions  on  the 
talks  you've  had  here  in  Rome  yesterday 
and  today. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  talks  were  con- 
ducted in  an  extremely  friendly  and  warm 
atmosphere,  and  I  think  there  was  a  com- 
plete unanimity  of  views  on  all  subjects. 

Q.  Coidd  you  give  us  a  global  assessment 
of  the  summit  in  Moscow? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  summit  in  Mos- 
cow served  a  number  of  purposes,  which  I 
have  described  previously.  First,  it  enabled 
the  two  countries  that  between  them  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  mankind  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  international  situation, 
and  that  was  done  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive way.  Secondly,  there  were  a  num- 
ber   of    bilateral    agreements    which    will 
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strengthen  cooperation,  and  thirdly,  good 
progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  limitation 
of  arms,  both  in  agreements  that  were  signed 
and  in  laying  the  basis  for  agreements  to 
come. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  role  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  crucial  and  decisive,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  can  give  us  any  comment 
on  future  developments. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  next  stage 
will  be  a  resumption  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, which  will  take  place  after  exchange 
between  all  the  parties,  between  us  and  the 
parties,  and  between  us  and  the  other  chair- 
man of  the  Geneva  Conference.  And  we  will 
continue  to  move— to  do  our  best  to  move 
things  toward  peace  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 

Q.  Just  one  more  question.  What  develop- 
ments may  take  place  in  U.S.-Europe  rela- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  Euro- 
pean-American relations  are  now  in— going 
along  in  a  very  constructive  direction  and 
in  the  direction  we  hoped  to  stimulate  when 
we  started  the  dialogue  last  year.  We  signed 
this  declaration  among  the  Atlantic  coun- 
tries which  in  itself  is  useful  but  which,  if 
it  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  with  which  we 
hope  it  will  be  implemented,  can  mark  a 
new  chapter  in  Atlantic  relations.  And  I 
must  say  this  was  the  attitude,  also,  that  I 
found  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other  governments 
—all  of  the  other  governments  with  which  I 
have  been  in  contact — but  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Italian  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernments. 

The   press:   Thank  you  very   much,   Mr. 
Secretary. 


JOINT   COMMUNIQUE   FOLLOWING  MEETING 
WITH   ITALIAN  PRIME  MINISTER,  JULY  5 

Press  release  200  <late<l  July  8 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Mariano 
Rumor,  received  American  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  this   afternoon    [July   5]    in   his  office   at 


the    Palazzo   Chigi.     Dr.    Kissinger    is    currently    in 
Rome    on    a    working    visit. 

During  the  talks,  which  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  and  which  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cordiality  and  friendship,  views  were  exchanged  on 
bilateral  relations  and  on  the  principal  themes  of  j 
the  present  international  situation  of  common  inter- 
est to  the  two  countries.  In  particular,  European- 
American  relations  were  discussed,  in  the  framework 
of  the  Atlantic  Declaration  recently  signed  in  Brus- 
sels. Satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  Declara- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  emphasized  that  Europe  and 
America  have  a  great  interest  in  reinforcing  their 
ties  of  collaboration  toward  the  goals  of  peace, 
stability,  common  progress  and  the  consolidation  of 
detente  in  the  world.  The  importance  of  constructing 
a  united  Europe  was  emphasized  in  relation  to  these 
issues. 

East-West  relations  and  recent  developments  in 
the  process  of  detente,  especially  regarding  negotia- 
tions now  in  progress,  were  examined,  as  was  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  results 
of  which  were  fully  discussed  by   Dr.   Kissinger. 

Finally,  there  was  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  on  the  prospects  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Geneva  Conference  after  the  posi- 
tive results  thus  far  obtained. 

Present  at  the  Conference,  on  the  Italian  side, 
were  the  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Egidio  Ortona, 
and  the  Diplomatic  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  [Rinaldo]  Petrignani.  For  the  United 
States,  present  were  the  Ambassador  to  Rome,  John 
Volpe,  State  Department  Counselor  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  Arthur  Hartman. 


LUNCHEON   HONORING  SECRETARY  KISSINGER, 
MADRID,   JULY  9 

Press  release  207  dated  July  11 

Foreign   Minister   Cortina  ! 

Mr.  Secretary:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  having  you  with  us 
again  and  at  being  able  to  hold  talks  that, 
among  other  things,  have  enabled  us  to  com- 
plete the  Declaration  of  Principles  which  we 
signed  today.  I  believe  that  the  personal 
factor  has  been  a  favorable  influence  in  this 
respect,  because  since  our  first  meeting  there 
has  been  a  feeling  of  trust  between  us  that 
has  made  it  easier  to  approach  the  more  deli- 
cate aspects  of  the  problems  considered  and 
to  reconcile  our  points  of  view  so  as  to  reach 


1  Foreign  Minister  Cortina  spoke  in  Spanish. 
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an  understanding  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Our  work  has  of  course  been  aided  by  the 
political  determination  of  our  governments 
to  proceed  with  the  readjustment  of  their  de- 
fense cooperation  by  following  a  pattern  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  followed  in  the  restructuring 
of  defense  relations  between  Washington  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

That  open  attitude  leads  me  to  think  that 
there  are  times  in  human  relations  when  the 
manner  in  which  things  are  done  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  result  achieved.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
between  our  countries ;  the  willingness  of  the 
two  parties  to  conclude  it  was  almost  as  im- 
portant as  its  contents. 

There  was  a  previous  example  of  that  at- 
titude on  the  American  part.  We  are  in- 
formed that  its  representatives  emphasized 
to  the  NATO  Council  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  that  Spain  had  made  to  the  com- 
mon defense,  urging  the  other  countries  of 
the  alliance  to  consider  seriously  the  opportu- 
nity to  incorporate  Spain  fully  in  their  de- 
fense activities. 

Mr.  Secretary,  at  this  point  I  am  obliged 
to  make  an  observation.  In  various  forums 
allusion  is  made  with  relative  frequency — 
and  at  times  with  intentional  reticence — to 
the  eventual  incorporation  of  Spain  with  the 
West  or,  on  another  plane,  with  Europe.  I 
have  never  understood  why  my  country  has 
to  agree  to  go  where  it  already  is;  for  cen- 
turies, it  has  persisted  in  remaining  attached 
to  the  West  and  has  contributed  to  it  a  wealth 
of  ways  of  life  and  culture  that  constitute 
one  of  the  permanent  ingredients  of  Western 
civilization  which  has  spread  throughout 
America  as  well.  If,  later,  power  relation- 
ships, like  so  many  others  in  today's  chang- 
ing world,  have  suffered  vicissitudes,  that 
did  not  prevent  Spain  from  remaining  firmly 
bound  to  this  multiform  and  yet  unitary  Eu- 
rope and  consequently  to  the  West. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
those  reticences  will  prove  gratuitous,  as  is 
the  discussion — also  in  vogue  in  certain  sec- 
tors— about  whether  Spain  should  continue 
allied  with  the  United  States  or  whether  it 
is  preferable  to  ally  itself  with  Europe  and  to 
present  this  dual  option  in  the  form  of  an 


excluding  alternative.  In  reality,  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  however  different  they 
may  be,  are  separate  elements  of  a  whole 
which  complement  one  another  and  whose 
compelling  unity  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  area  of  defense. 

Spain  has  understood  that  need  and,  in 
line  with  it,  directs  its  international  policy 
toward  close  collaboration  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  with  the  countries  of  the 
European  Continent  to  which  it  belongs,  real- 
izing that  they  are  moving  toward  their  or- 
ganization. The  United  States  has  demon- 
strated due  reciprocation  of  this  attitude, 
making  this  mutual  will  evident  by  the  fact 
that  the  Declaration  of  Principles  which  we 
have  signed  today  is  imbued  with  an  obvious 
spirit  of  equality  between  our  countries.  It 
is: 

— An  equality  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
reference  to  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  detente  does  not, 
for  the  moment,  permit  a  lowering  of  our 
guard,  and  in  the  proposal  to  continue  de- 
fense cooperation; 

— An  equality  that  is  evident  in  the  pro- 
posal to  coordinate  our  cooperation  with  that 
of  the  Atlantic  countries  and  in  the  decision 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  reciprocal  guaran- 
tee; 

— An  equality  that  is  present  in  the  deter- 
mination to  cooperate  politically  or  econom- 
ically and  to  seek  progress  and  the  attain- 
ment of  social  justice  and  well-being  as  co- 
workers for  the  maintenance  of  peace; 

— An  equality,  in  short,  that  governs  the 
declaration  that  the  cooperation  is  not  di- 
rected against  anyone;  that  is,  it  does  not 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  a  policy  of  advantage 
or  prestige,  but  of  defense  to  strengthen  their 
security  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing their  respective  destinies. 

Gentlemen,  with  these  brief  words  I  have 
tried  to  share  with  you  the  climate  that  has 
surrounded  the  negotiations  and  to  comment 
in  passing  on  what  was  achieved  through 
them.  But  above  all,  I  have  tried  to  convince 
you  that  we  have  thereby  once  more  sealed 
the  solid  friendship  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  allow  me  to  offer  a  toast  to 
the  continuation  of  that  friendship  and  at 
the  same  time  to  express  my  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  country,  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  for  your  per- 
sonal happiness. 


Secretary   Kissinger 

Distinguished  guests :  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues let  me  thank  you  first  of  all  for  the 
extraordinarily  warm  hospitality  with  which 
we  have  been  received  and  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  all  our  dealings  with  Spain. 

I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  elo- 
quent toast  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  the 
general  orientation  of  which  I  completely 
agree.  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  speaks  of  equal- 
ity, he  is  making  a  great  concession  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  a  newer  coun- 
try, I  appreciate  this  and  I  do  not  want  our 
Spanish  friends  here  to  believe  that  I  suffer 
from  any  illusions.  When  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter negotiates,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  [Carlos  Arias  Navarro] 
this  morning,  the  only  subject  for  discus- 
sion is  the  rate  at  which  we  agree  to  Spanish 
proposals,  not  the  fact  that  we  will  ultimately 
yield.  When  the  President  of  the  Council 
this  morning  said,  "I  now  turn  you  over  to 
the  Foreign  Minister,"  I  told  him  to  stop 
threatening  me. 

But  in  seriousness,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
there  have  been  very  few  negotiations  in  my 
experience  that  have  been  conducted  with 
the  cordiality  and  the  friendship  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  resulted  in  this 
Declaration  of  Principles. 

This  declaration  confirms  the  close  coop- 
eration that  already  exists  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  military,  politi- 
cal, and  security  fields.  But  it  goes  beyond 
that,  because  its  significance  resides  in  set- 
ting a  great  objective — and  to  affirm  a  pro- 
found reality. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  whose 
sons   went  across   the   ocean   and    achieved  j 
enormous  successes  as  the  carriers  of  great 
ideas    should    understand    that    any    great 
achievement  has  to  be  a  belief  before  it  can: 
become  a  reality. 

Therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  noj 
country  was  there  a  greater  receptivity  to  our 
proposal  last  year  that  the  Western  countries : 
needed  a  new  definition  of  their  goals.  We 
proposed    this    because    we    believed    condi- 
tions had  fundamentally  changed  since  the 
early  postwar  period  and  we  felt  that  all  our 
societies  had  to  see  that  their  leaders  could, 
view  the  future  with  confidence,  and  crea- 
tively. We  go  at  this  moment  through  a  pol- 
icy of  relaxation  of  tensions,  and  indeed,  I 
am  visiting  Madrid  as  the  last  stop  on  the 
journey  on  the  return  from  Moscow,  but  the 
United  States  will  never  forget  the  difference- 
between  building  on  friendship  and  regulat- 
ing relations  with  adversaries.  We  will  al- 
ways know  that  the  success  of  any  policy  of 
relaxation  of  tensions  depends  on  the  vitality 
and  the  creativity  of  the  Western  society. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  view  this  Dec- 
laration of  Principles  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  ever  closer  cooperation,   and  we  agree 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  that  Spain  needs 
no  integration  in  a  community  to  which  it 
already  belongs.  So  our  basic  goals  will  have 
to  be  to  devise  the  means  by  which  the  exist- 
ing community  of  interests  can  be  given  ef- 
fect. And  in  this  sense,  all  of  us  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  are  very  optimistic. 

We  know  that  in  the  negotiations  to  come, 
and  in  the  relations  over  the  years  ahead,  the 
same  spirit  that  has  achieved  this  current 
result  will  bring  about  a  constructive  and 
positive  solution. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  this  progress  to 
the  Foreign  Minister,  who  has  imbued  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  into  all 
our  dealings.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  my  glass  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  for  the  friendship  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Chief  of  State. 
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JOINT   US-SPAIN   DECLARATION 
OF  PRINCIPLES,   JULY  9- 

1.  The  Governments  of  Spain  and  the  United 
I  States  declare  that  their  cooperation  since  1953 
1  has  been  beneficial  for  the  security  of  both  coun- 
I  tries,  has  strengthened  the  defense  of  the  West  and 

has  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace, 
with  Spain  playing  an  important  role  in  this  regard 
I  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  zones. 

2.  They  proclaim  their  resolve  to  pursue  their 
efforts  for  the  consolidation  of  peace,  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  detente,  and  to  this  end  they  participate 

|  in  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  and  in  important  international  negotiations 
while  they  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  support 

1  of  activities  which   it   promotes.    But  so   long  as  a 

i  general,  complete  and  controlled  disarmament  does 
not  permit  the  risk  of  aggression  to  be  eliminated, 
they  believe  that  the  defensive  ties  which  unite  them 
must   be   maintained    because   their   security   cannot 

i  be  disregarded. 

3.  They  reiterate,  therefore,  their  intent  to  con- 
tinue existing  cooperation — based  on  firm  friendship 
— through  reciprocal  support  of  their  defensive  ef- 
forts in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  security  and 
with  it  the  security  of  the  Western  world. 

4.  They  confirm,  in  fact,  that  for  over  20  years 
their  cooperation  has  strengthened  the  West,  thus 
helping  to  preserve  the  values,  ideals  and  aspirations 
based  on  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual. 

5.  They  affirm  that  sovereign  equality,  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence,  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  freely  and  to  attain  their  well-being  are 
fundamental  principles  which  both  countries  will 
scrupulously  respect. 

6.  They  believe  that  their  mutual  defense  effort 
is  complementary  to  that  of  existing  security  ar- 
rangements   in    the    Atlantic    framework    and    that 


2  Initialed  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Foreign 
Minister  Cortina  at  Madrid  on  July  9  (text  from 
press  release  291).  On  July  19  President  Nixon 
signed  the  declaration  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  and 
Prince  Juan  Carlos,  temporary  Chief  of  State  dur- 
ing Gen.   Franco's   illness,  signed  at  Madrid. 


equal  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  Accordingly,  they  intend  that 
their  defense  cooperation  be  coordinated,  furthering 
the  appropriate  relationship  with  such  arrangements, 
being  convinced  that  reciprocal  security  and  in- 
tegrity are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  that  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean area  requires  the  effort  of  all   concerned. 

7.  The  two  Governments  recognize  that  the  se- 
curity and  integrity  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Spain  are  necessary  for  the  common  security.  They 
reaffirm,  therefore,  that  a  threat  to  or  an  attack 
on  either  country  would  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  both  and  each  country  would  take  such  action 
as  it  may  consider  appropriate  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  constitutional  processes.  With  this  in 
mind,  they  will  continue  to  consolidate  their  defense 
cooperation  by  means  of  close  and  frequent  con- 
sultations in  order  to  insure  effectiveness  in  their 
effort. 

8.  Aware  that  cooperation  should  be  reflected  in 
all  fields,  they  believe  that  harmonious  political  and 
economic  relations  constitute  valuable  support  for 
security,  insofar  as  they  permit  each  country  to 
benefit  from  the  program  of  the  other.  To  this  end 
both  Governments  will  endeavor  to  avoid  conflicts 
between  their  respective  economic  policies  and  to 
eliminate  any  obstacles  which  may  arise  in  the  way 
of  their  collaboration.  They  will  advance  their  eco- 
nomic, technical  and  technological  cooperation  by  all 
means.  Similarly,  guided  by  their  permanent  friend- 
ship and  for  the  achievement  of  common  objectives, 
they  will  continue  to  consult  frequently  at  all  ap- 
propriate levels  on  all  matters  of  common  interest. 

9.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  the  attain- 
ment of  progress  and  well-being  by  every  nation, 
especially  by  the  developing  countries,  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  and  they  reiterate  their 
will  to  contribute  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pro- 
motion of  these  ideals,  of  social  justice  for  all  peo- 
ples and  universal  respect  for  human  rights. 

10.  Finally,  they  declare  that  the  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is 
not  directed  against  any  country  but  has  as  its 
purpose  to  preserve  the  independence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  their  peoples,  desiring  that 
their  common  effort  continue  to  contribute  to  world 
peace  and  progress  of  humanity. 
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U.S.  Defines  Position  on  200-Mile  Economic  Zone 
at  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 


Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
at  Caracas  on  July  11  by  John  R.  Stevenson, 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  and 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  conference. 

Press  release  201  dated  July  11 

Mr.  President  [Hamilton  Shirley  Amera- 
singhe,  of  Sri  Lanka],  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives :  First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  delegation  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  splen- 
did arrangements  it  made  for  the  conference 
and  for  us.  It  is  truly  a  miracle  that  since 
the  invitation  was  extended  by  Venezuela 
and  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December,  all  the  prepara- 
tions should  have  been  carried  out  so  effi- 
ciently with  such  careful  attention  to  our 
needs  and  our  comfort.1 

Three  Auguries  of  a  Successful  Conference. 
Mr.  President,  the  practical  and  favorable 
working  conditions  which  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  so  graciously  provided  are 
the  first  of  three  auguries  of  a  most  success- 
ful conference.  The  other  two  are  the  adop- 
tion on  schedule  by  consensus  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  and,  second,  the  constructive,  mod- 
erate tone  and  the  developing  consensus  on 
substance  reflected  in  the  statements  given 
in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Adoption  of  Rules  of  Procedure.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  of  procedure  on  schedule  by 
consensus  was  significant  because  these  rules 
are  a  reasonable  accommodation  between 
those  who  wished  to  avoid  premature  voting 


1  Ambassador  Stevenson  delivered  the  opening  par- 
agraph  in   Spanish. 


and  those  who  were  concerned  about  undue 
delay.  It  was  also  significant,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  showed  what  inspired,  firm,  and 
sensitive  leadership,  as  provided  by  you,  sir, 
can  do  in  reconciling  differences  and  leading 
us  to  a  generally  acceptable  result.  You  have 
set  a  high  standard  for  our  committee  chair-  j 
men,  but  knowing  and  respecting  all  of  them 
as  I  do,  I  am  convinced  that  the  team  of 
Engo,  Aguilar,  Yankov,  and  Beesley  [Paul 
Bamela  Engo,  of  Cameroon ;  Andre  Aguilar, 
of  Venezuela;  A.  Yankov,  of  Bulgaria:  J.  A. 
Beesley,  of  Canada]  will  live  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge. The  conference  has  selected  its  leader- 
ship with  care  and  with  great  wisdom. 

Moderate  and  Constructive  Tone  of  Gen-} 
eral  Debate.  Our  delegation  has  noted  with  a 
growing  sense  of  appreciation  and  optimism 
for  the  future  the  generally  moderate,  con- 
structive tone  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  weeks.  Only  very  few 
delegations  have  departed  from  this  general 
pattern,  misrepresenting  past  events  and  the 
present  positions  of  some  delegations,  includ- 
ing our  own. 

We  are  not  here  to  engage  in  mutual  re- 
criminations. We  must  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  get  down  to  the  practical  business  of 
drawing  up  a  generally  acceptable  constitu- 
tion for  the  oceans  before  disputes  over  con- 
flicting uses  of  the  same  ocean  space  and  uni- 
lateral action  by  individual  states  put  such 
agreement  out  of  our  reach. 

Groiving  Consensus  on  Limits  of  National 
and  International  Jurisdiction.  In  the  course 
of  listening  to  and  reading  the  statements 
made  during  the  last  two  weeks,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  very  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  the  general  outlines  of  an  overall 
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settlement.  Most  delegations  that  have  spoken 
have  endorsed  or  indicated  a  willingness  to 
accept,  under  certain  conditions  and  as  part 
of  a  package  settlement,  a  maximum  limit  of 
12  miles  for  the  territorial  sea  and  of  200 
miles  for  an  economic  zone,  and  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  deep  seabed  in  the  area 
beyond  national  jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  has  for  a  number  of 
years  indicated  our  flexibility  on  the  limits  of 
coastal  state  resources  jurisdiction.  We  have 
stressed  that  the  content  of  the  legal  regime 
within  such  coastal  state  jurisdiction  is  more 
important  than  the  limits  of  such  jurisdic- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  accept, 
and  indeed  we  would  welcome,  general  agree- 
ment on  a  12-mile  outer  limit  for  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  a  200-mile  outer  limit  for  the 
economic  zone,  provided  it  is  part  of  an  ac- 
ceptable comprehensive  package  including  a 
satisfactory  regime  within  and  beyond  the 
economic  zone  and  provision  for  unimpeded 
transit  of  straits  used  for  international  navi- 
gation. 

There  remain  two  issues  with  respect  to  the 
limits  of  coastal  state  economic  jurisdiction 
beyond  200  miles  with  which  the  conference 
must  deal :  jurisdiction  over  the  resources  of 
the  continental  margin  when  it  extends  be- 
yond 200  miles  and  jurisdiction  over  anadro- 
mous  fish  such  as  salmon,  which  originate  in 
coastal  rivers  but  swim  far  out  into  the  ocean 
before  returning  to  the  stream  of  their  birth 
to  spawn  and  die. 

A  number  of  states  have  expressed  the  view 
that,  under  the  Continental  Shelf  Convention 
and  the  continental  shelf  doctrine  of  custom- 
ary international  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  they  have 
rights  over  the  resources  of  the  continental 
margin  and  that  they  will  not  accept  any  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  which  cuts  off  the  rights  at 
200  miles. 

Other  states  are  reluctant  to  reduce  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  by  recognizing 
coastal  state  jurisdiction  beyond  200  miles. 
Still  others,  including  the  United  States,  have 
suggested  an  approach  which  gives  coastal 
states  the  limit  they  seek  but  provides, 
through  uniform  payments  of  a  percentage 


of  the  value  of  production,  for  the  sharing  by 
other  states  in  the  benefits  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  nonrenewable  resources  in  part  of  the 
area.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  equitable  ba- 
sis for  an  accommodation. 

With  respect  to  salmon,  the  views  of  my 
country  are  well  known.  This  species  of  fish 
depends  for  survival  on  the  maintenance  at 
considerable  economic  cost  of  a  favorable  en- 
vironment in  coastal  rivers  and  streams  and 
can  effectively  be  conserved  and  managed 
only  if  caught  when  returning  to  the  fresh 
waters  of  its  origin  in  the  internal  waters, 
territorial  sea,  or  economic  zone  of  the  host 
state.  The  very  survival  of  this  species  of 
fish  may  depend  on  the  action  we  collectively 
take  at  this  conference. 

Co7isensus  on  limits  of  national  and  inter- 
national jurisdiction  is  conditional  on  the  na- 
ture of  coastal  and  international  regimes 
within  these  limits.  The  statements  to  date 
make  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  states  whose  agreement  is  critical  for  an 
effective,  generally  acceptable  treaty,  the 
growing  consensus  on  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction — i.e.,  a  maximum  outer  limit  of 
12  miles  for  the  territorial  sea  and  of  200 
miles  for  the  economic  zone — is  conditional 
on  a  satisfactory  overall  treaty  package  and, 
more  specifically,  on  provisions  for  unim- 
peded transit  of  international  straits  and  a 
balance  between  coastal  state  rights  and  du- 
ties within  the  economic  zone. 

Territorial  Sea.  With  respect  to  the  coastal 
states'  right  to  establish  a  territorial  sea  of 
up  to  a  maximum  of  12  miles,  it  is  the  view 
of  many  delegations,  including  our  own,  that 
general  recognition  of  this  right  must  be  ac- 
companied by  treaty  provisions  for  unim- 
peded passage  through,  over,  and  under 
straits  used  for  international  navigation. 
The  formulation  of  treaty  language  which 
will  maintain  a  nondiscriminatory  right  of 
unimpeded  transit  while  meeting  coastal  state 
concerns  with  respect  to  navigational  safety, 
pollution,  and  security  will  be  one  of  the  Sec- 
ond Committee's  most  important  tasks. 

Economic  Zone.  Our  willingness  and  that 
of  many  other  delegations  to  accept  a  200- 
mile  outer  limit  for  the  economic  zone  de- 
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pends  on  the  concurrent  negotiation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  correlative  coastal  state  duties. 

The  coastal  state  rights  we  contemplate 
comprise  full  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources, nonresource  drilling,  fishing  for 
coastal  and  anadromous  species,  and  installa- 
tions constructed  for  economic  purposes. 

The  rights  of  other  states  include  freedom 
of  navigation,  overflight,  and  other  nonre- 
source uses. 

With  respect  to  the  zone  as  a  whole,  we 
contemplate  coastal  state  duties  to  prevent 
unjustifiable  interference  with  navigation, 
overflight,  and  other  nonresource  uses  and 
to  respect  international  environmental  obli- 
gations. With  regard  to  the  seabeds  and  eco- 
nomic installations,  this  includes  respect  for 
international  standards  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  other  uses  and  to  prevent  pollution. 
With  regard  to  fishing,  this  includes  a  duty 
to  conserve  living  resources. 

For  the  seabeds,  we  also  contemplate  a 
coastal  state  duty  to  observe  exploration  and 
exploitation  arrangements  it  enters  into. 

For  fisheries,  to  the  extent  that  the  coastal 
state  does  not  fully  utilize  a  fishery  resource, 
we  contemplate  a  coastal  state  duty  to  permit 
foreign  fishing  under  reasonable  coastal  state 
regulations.  These  regulations  would  include 
conservation  measures  and  provision  for  har- 
vesting by  coastal  state  vessels  up  to  their 
capacity  and  could  include  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  license  fee  by  foreign  fishermen. 
We  also  contemplate  a  duty  for  the  coastal 
state  and  all  other  fishing  states  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  formulating  equitable  in- 
ternational and  regional  conservation  and  al- 
location regulations  for  highly  migratory 
species,  taking  into  account  the  unique  mi- 
gratory pattern  of  these  species  within  and 
without  the  zones. 

The  negotiation  and  elaboration  of  these 
duties  is  a  critical  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
ond Committee. 

With  respect  to  the  related  assertions  by  a 
number  of  states  of  coastal  state  plenary  ju- 
risdiction over  scientific  research  and  vessel- 
source  pollution  throughout  the  economic 
zone,  the  statements  made  clear  that  the  will- 
ingness of  many  delegations,   including  my 


own,  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  conditional 
acceptance  of  a  200-mile  economic  zone  does 
not  include  acceptance  of  a  requirement  of 
coastal  state  consent  for  scientific  research 
and  coastal  state  control  over  vessel-source 
pollution  within  the  zone. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  coastal  state  consent,  a  series  of 
obligations  should  be  imposed  on  the  re- 
searcher and  his  flag  state  to  respect  coastal 
state  resource  interests  in  the  zone.  The  ob- 
ligations would  include  advance  notification, 
participation,  data  sharing,  assistance  in  sci- 
entific research  technology  and  in  interpreta- 
tion of  data,  and  compliance  with  applicable 
international  environmental  standards. 

Vessel-source  pollution  presents  a  trouble- 
some problem  to  the  entire  international  com- 
munity, including  coastal  states.  At  the  same 
time,  interference  with  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion must  be  prevented.  We  believe  interna- 
tional standards  enforced  by  flag  and  port 
states,  with  provision  for  specific  additional 
coastal  state  enforcement  rights,  can  accom- 
modate these  legitimate  interests.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  believe  the  coastal  state  may  b( 
authorized  to  take  enforcement  action  ir 
emergencies  to  prevent  imminent  danger  o1 
major  harmful  damage  to  its  coast,  or  pur 
suant  to  a  finding  in  dispute  settlement  that  i 
flag  state  has  unreasonably  and  persistently 
failed  to  enforce  applicable  internationa 
standards  on  its  flag  vessels.  Of  course,  flaj 
and  port  states  would  retain  their  right  t< 
set  higher  standards. 

While  important  differences  in  our  posi 
tions  remain  to  be  resolved  in  this  session,  wi 
are  heartened  as  we  embark  in  these  nego 
tiations  by  the  realization  that  most  state 
want  to  insure  both  effective  prevention  o 
vessel -source  pollution  and  protection  of  nav 
igational  freedoms. 

We  hope  that  the  Third  Committee  cai 
make  major  progress  in  producing  agreed  ar 
tides  on  these  scientific  research  and  pollu 
tion  questions. 

International  Seabed  Regime  Beyond  Na 
tional  Jurisdiction.  Just  as  coastal  stat 
rights  within  the  zone  must,  if  we  are  t 
reach  agreement,  be  balanced  by  duties,  th 
international  authority's  jurisdiction  over  th 
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exploitation  of  the  deep  seabed's  resources — 
:he  common  heritage  of  mankind — must  be 
balanced  by  duties  that  protect  the  rights  of 
■dividual  states  and  their  nationals — most 
critically,  in  our  view,  their  right  to  nondis- 
.•riminatory  access  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions to  the  seabed's  resources  on  a  basis 
that  provides  for  the  sharing  of  the  benefits 
Df  their  exploitation  with  other  states. 

The  statements  made  do  indicate  that  there 
are  substantial  differences  among  us  in  our 
interpretation  and  proposed  implementation 
sf  the  common-heritage  principle.  Both  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries  have  many 
aspirations  concerning  the  common  heritage; 
in  some  cases  these  are  in  harmony  and  in 
3thers  they  are  not.  My  delegation  believes 
that  on  a  variety  of  issues  which  seem  on  the 
surface  to  present  a  wide  gulf  we  are  closer 
together  than  we  think.  Let  us  employ  every 
possible  method  of  work  to  insure  that  we 
find  these  points  of  harmony  and  proceed  at 
jnce  to  reflect  this  harmony  in  draft  articles. 
rhis,  we  believe,  is  the  principal  task  before 
the  First  Committee  at  this  session. 

Interest  of  Landlocked  and  Geographically 
Disadvantaged  States.  Most  prior  speakers 
have  referred  to  the  desirability,  indeed  the 
necessity,  of  providing  special  benefits  in  a 
comprehensive  law  of  the  sea  treaty  for  the 
landlocked  and  geographically  disadvantaged 
states.  The  most  widely  supported  proposals 
are  that  landlocked  states'  right  of  access  to 
the  sea  and  special  rights  in  the  fisheries  of 
adjacent  coastal  states  be  recognized. 

Although  these  recommendations  do  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  United  States,  we  applaud 
coastal  states'  willingness  to  provide  these 
benefits  as  part  of  an  overall  equitable  and 
widely  acceptable  settlement,  and  we  will  of 
course  support  such  provisions. 

Much  more  controversial  is  the  proposal 
sf  some  landlocked  and  other  geographically 
disadvantaged  states  that  they  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  exploitation  of  nonrenew- 
able resources — principally  petroleum  and 
natural  gas — of  the  continental  margin, 
?ither  through  a  direct  right  of  access  to 
neighboring  coastal  states'  continental  mar- 
gins or  by  the  establishment  of  limits  of 
coastal  state  jurisdiction  that  will  keep  some 


of  the  continental  margin  outside  of  coastal 
state  control  and  within  the  common  heritage. 

It  is  my  delegation's  view  that,  as  part  of 
a  satisfactory  and  widely  acceptable  treaty, 
an  equitable  and  perhaps  the  most  practical 
accommodation  in  this  area  may  well  be  to 
provide  for  coastal  states'  exclusive  rights 
in  the  continental  margin  but  also  to  provide 
for  international  payments  from  mineral  re- 
sources at  a  modest  and  uniform  rate  in  the 
area  beyond  12  miles  or  the  200-meter  iso- 
bath, whichever  is  further  seaward.  These 
payments  would  be  used  primarily  for  devel- 
oping countries,  including  developing  land- 
locked and  other  geographically  disadvan- 
taged states.  Landlocked  and  other  geograph- 
ically disadvantaged  states  should  not  expect 
that  sharing  in  the  benefits  from  deep  seabed 
hard  minerals  alone  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  their  economies. 

Compulsory  Dispute  Settlement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  government  believes  that  any  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  is  almost  as  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  unreasonable  unilateral  interpretation 
as  are  the  principles  of  customary  interna- 
tional law.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we 
consider  that  the  essential  balance  of  critical 
portions  of  the  treaty,  such  as  the  economic 
zone,  must  rest  upon  impartial  interpretation 
of  treaty  provisions.  One  of  the  primary  mo- 
tivations of  my  government  in  supporting 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  is  that  of  making  an  enduring  contri- 
bution to  a  new  structure  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  states.  Accordingly,  we  must 
reiterate  our  view  that  a  system  of  peaceful 
and  compulsory  third-party  settlement  of  dis- 
putes is  in  the  end  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant justification  for  the  accommodations  we 
are  all  being  asked  to  make. 

Objectives  for  the  Caracas  Sessioyi.  It  is  the 
view  of  my  delegation  that  the  conference 
should  strive  to  adopt  an  entire  treaty  text 
this  summer.  What  is  required  to  do  so  is  not 
so  much  technical  drafting  as  the  political 
will  to  decide  a  relatively  small  number  of 
critical  issues.  Once  these  decisions  are  made, 
the  number  of  treaty  articles  required  to  im- 
plement them  for  the  territorial  sea,  straits, 
and  the  economic  zone  would  not  be  large. 
The  deep  seabed  regime  will  require  more  ar- 
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tides,  and  the  First  Committee  should  con- 
centrate on  the  preparation  of  agreed  articles 
whenever  this  is  possible. 

What  an  electrifying  and  heartening  de- 
velopment it  would  be  for  the  international 
community,  and  what  a  deserved  tribute  to 
our  Latin  American  host,  if  we  could  adopt 
an  agreed  text  this  session ! 

If  we  do  not  at  least  try  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  treaty  this  summer,  we  may  well 
not  even  achieve  the  basic  minimum  required 
to  finish  next  year  and  in  the  interim  prevent 
further  unilateral  action  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  the  conference. 

The  minimum  objective  for  Caracas,  as  we 
see  it,  is  to  complete  treaty  texts  on  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  critical  articles— the  territorial 
sea,  straits,  the  economic  zone,  the  seabed 
regime  and  the  authority's  functions,  pollu- 
tion from  ocean  uses,  and  scientific  research. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  critical  to  rec- 
ognize now  that  neither  a  statement  of  gen- 
eral principles  nor  articles  which  define  the 
rights  of  coastal  states  and  of  the  seabed  au- 
thority without  defining  their  corresponding 
duties  would  be  satisfactory  or,  indeed,  at  all 
acceptable  to  a  number  of  delegations,  includ- 
ing our  own. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  there  is  al- 
ready a  very  general  agreement  on  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  coastal  states  and  the 
seabed  authority  provided  we  can  agree  on 
their  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  the  ne- 
gotiation of  these  duties  that  should  be  the 
main  thrust  of  the  negotiations  this  summer. 
This  is  not,  as  some  delegations  have  im- 
plied, an  attempt  to  destroy  the  essential 
character  of  the  economic  zone — to  give  its 
supporters  a  juridical  concept  devoid  of  all 
substantive  content. 

On  the  contrary,  the  coastal  states'  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  nonrenewable  resources 
of  the  economic  zone  is  not  being  challenged. 
In  the  case  of  fisheries,  coastal  state  manage- 
ment and  preferential  rights  over  coastal 
and  anadromous  species  would  be  recognized. 
The  principle  of  full  utilization  will  insure 
that  renewable  resources  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  utilized  will  give  some  economic 
benefit  to  the  coastal  state  and  help  meet  the 
international    community's   protein   require- 


ments. Agreed  international  conservation  and 
allocation  standards  for  the  rational  manage- 
ment  of  tuna  should  in  the  long  run  benefit 
coastal  states  which  seek  to  engage  in  fishing 
these  species  and  would  maintain  the  popu- 
lations of  the  tuna  that  migrate  through  their 
zone.  Finally,  most  states  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  coastal  state  enforcement  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  resource  exploitation 
within  the  economic  zone. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  come  to  Caracas  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  on  these  critical  questions. 
They  are  not  merely  the  legal  fine  print  to  be 
filled  in  once  general  principles  have  been 
agreed,  but  the  very  heart  of  the  conditional 
consensus  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
ing. Years  of  preparation  have  brought  us  to 
the  moment  when  we  must  complete  the  task 
that  we  have  undertaken.  We  must  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass. 


U.S.  and  EC  Establish  New  Program 
of  Environmental  Cooperation 

Press  release  275  dated  July  2 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  made 
public  on  July  2  an  exchange  of  letters  es- 
tablishing a  method  for  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  EC  Commis- 
sion. The  text  notes  areas  of  common  interest 
in  which  the  two  parties  may  cooperate 
through  the  exchange  of  information.  These 
areas  include,  inter  alia,  measurement  of 
pollutants  and  their  harmful  effects,  possible 
trade  problems  resulting  from  environmental 
measures,  effects  of  energy  production  on  the 
environment,  toxic  wastes,  and  programs 
for  public  awareness  and  education.  The  two 
sides  agree  that  they  may  also  organize  joint 
conferences  and  symposia. 

This  exchange  of  letters  is  the  result  of 
contacts  between  United  States  and  EC  Com- 
mission officials  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment over  the  past  two  years.  The  final  text 
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of  the  letters  was  negotiated  by  Christian 
A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
i  retary  of  State  for  Environmental  Affairs, 
and  Carlo  Scarascia-Mugnozza,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities,  during  Mr.  Scarascia's  visit 
to  Washington  June  1-5. 

Both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  are 
convinced  that  programs  of  cooperation  such 
as  this  one  in  environment  are  an  important 
means  of  reinforcing  the  close  political  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Mr.  Herter's  Letter 

June  4,  1974. 

Mr.  Carlo  Scarascia-Mugnozza 

Vice  President,   Commission   of  the  European  Com- 
munities, Brussels. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  should  like  to  express 
my  satisfaction  at  the  agreement  in  principle  reached 
during  our  meetings  of  3  and  4  June,  regarding  the 
fields  of  action  that  are  of  common  interest,  and  the 
means  of  cooperation  between  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Communities  and  the  United  States 
Government  in  environmental  matters. 

The  following  areas  of  common  interest  have  been 
noted  as  most  appropriate  for  cooperation  at  this 
stage : 

— exchange  of  information  on  methods  of  analysis 
and  measurement  of  certain  air  and  water  pollutants, 
and  on  the  state  of  knowledge  of  their  harmful  ef- 
fects, including  the  harmful  effects  of  noise; 

— exchange  of  information  in  establishment  of  cri- 
teria and  quality  objectives; 

— exchange  of  information  on  pollution  problems 
posed  by  certain  industries; 

— exchange  of  information  on  possible  US-EC 
trade  problems  resulting  from  environmental  meas- 
ures; 

— exchange  of  knowledge  on  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  on  the  environment; 

— study  of  the  possibility  of  conducting  jointly 
epidemiological  investigations; 

— exchange  of  information  on  procedures  for  test- 
ing the  toxicity  of  certain  pollutants; 

— exchange  of  information  about  toxic  wastes; 

— exchange  of  information  concerning  the  impact 
of  certain  agricultural  activities  on  the  environment; 


— exchange  of  information  on  programmes  for 
public  awareness  and  education; 

— joint  organization  of  conferences  and  symposia. 

It  is  understood  that  the  aforementioned  list  of 
topics  may  be  added  to  later,  in  the  light  of  new 
knowledge. 

To  plan,  coordinate  and  review  cooperation  in  the 
areas  described  above  and  in  such  new  areas  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  officials  at  a  policy  level  could  meet 
alternately  in  Brussels  and  Washington  or  elsewhere 
as  appropriate,  in  general  twice  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  technical  experts  might  also  meet  for  detailed 
discussions  on  previously  agreed  topics.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  convene  additional  meetings  of  experts 
from  time  to  time  or  to  exchange  information  in 
other  ways.  The  results  of  all  such  technical  ex- 
changes would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
policy-level  officials.  It  would  also  seem  to  me  worth- 
while to  continue  informal  discussions  between  those 
responsible  for  environmental  matters  at  our  level. 

Since  we  consider  this  cooperation  an  important 
part  of  overall  relations  between  the  Community  and 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  desirable  to  review 
its  progress  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodic  high- 
level  consultations  between  the  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  confirm  your  con- 
currence in  the  above,  we  can  both  consider  this  ex- 
change of  letters  as  outlining  the  scope  and  form  of 
our  present  cooperation  on  environmental  matters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

for  Environmental  Affairs 


Mr.  Scarascia-Mugnozza's  Letter 

July  1,  1974. 

Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Environmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Herter:  I  was  very  glad  to  receive 
your  letter  of  June  4,  1974  concerning  the  agreement 
in  principle  reached  during  our  last  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  environmental  matters. 

[Letter  then  quotes  entire  letter  from  Mr.  Herter.] 

On  behalf  of  the   Commission  and  myself,  I   am 
pleased  to  confirm  our  agreement  on  all  the  above 
points  and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  coop- 
eration in  this  matter. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Carlo  Scarascia-Mugnozza 
Vice  President 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
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The  United  Nations  and  the  Problems  of  Shortages  and  Inflation 


Statement   by  John   Scali 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  l 
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A  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
appearance  before  this  Council,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  new  opportunities  which  im- 
proved relations  between  East  and  West  had 
created  for  the  United  Nations.  I  said  then 
that  the  United  Nations  faced  the  choice 
of  either  seizing  these  opportunities  or  be- 
coming an  increasingly  irrelevant  factor  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  real  world. 

Over  the  past  week  I  am  sure  you  have 
all  seen  and  read  of  President  Nixon's  sec- 
ond historic  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
his  talks  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev, 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  bridging 
differences  and  in  creating  new  areas  for 
agreement.  It  seems,  therefore,  particularly 
appropriate  today  that  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  review  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations  over  the  past  year  and  to  determine 
what  progress  this  organization  has  made 
to  cope  with  a  new  international  situation 
which  is  both  more  flexible  and  more  danger- 
ous. 

Perhaps  the  severest  test  which  the  United 
Nations  has  faced  in  recent  years  came 
last  October  with  the  renewed  outbreak  of 
full-scale  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East.  War 
in  the  Middle  East  presented  a  fresh  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  Nations  in  its  primary 
role  of  world  peacemaker  and  peacekeeper. 
The  October  war  was  also  the  first  serious 
test  for  detente. 


1  Made  before  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  Geneva  on  July  4.  Ambassador  Scali  was 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  57th  session  of 
ECOSOC. 


We  all  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
the  United  Nations  proved  equal  to  this 
challenge  and  that  detente  passed  this  crit- 
ical test.  Certainly  the  margin  of  success 
was  neither  large  nor  comfortable.  As  one 
who  was  deeply  involved,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  dangers  of  expanded  hostilities  and 
of  a  major  East-West  confrontation  were 
very  real.  Relations  between  East  and  West 
were  tested,  even  strained.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  emerged  strengthened  as  a 
result. 

The  U.N.'s  success  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  last  October's  war  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  achieved  the  sort  of  lasting 
settlement  which  can  be  the  only  real  guar- 
antee of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are, 
however,  making  progress. 

Last  October's  bitter  fighting  seems  to 
have  brought  in  its  wake  a  new  spirit  of 
genuine  conciliation  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  for  the  first  time  in  over 
a  quarter  century.  The  United  Nations  has 
played  a  key  role  in  directing  this  new  spirit 
toward  concrete  results.  Each  step  forward 
—the  declaration  of  a  cease-fire,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  the 
disengagement  of  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
forces  and  then  of  Syrian  and  Israeli  forces 
—has  been  made  with  and  through  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  Secretary  General 
has  said,  bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomacy 
move  forward  hand  in  hand.  In  the  Middle 
East  this  combination  has  achieved  much 
more  than  either  could  alone. 

The  world  today  may  be  significantly  more 
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peaceful  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  more  prosperous.  Just 
this  April  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  told 
the  sixth  special  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  we  must  work  "not 
only  to  free  the  world  from  the  scourge 
of  war  but  to  free  mankind  from  fear  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  disease."  I  cannot  say 
that  the  past  year  has  seen  the  kind  of  solid 
progress  on  the  economic  front  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  area  of  U.N.  peacemaking 
and  peacekeeping.  Certainly  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  some  accomplishment,  but 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  work  remains 
before  us. 

The  world  economic  situation  has  worsened 
during  the  past  year  because  of  accelerated 
inflation,  shortages,  and  feared  shortages  of 
key  commodities.  With  these  came  a  mas- 
sive shift  in  established  trade  patterns  and 
monetary  flows.  Economic  growth  has  slowed 
down  in  many  industrialized  nations.  Some 
developing  countries  suddenly  have  been  in 
a  position  not  only  to  withstand  but  profit 
from  this  situation.  Others,  however,  face 
economic  collapse. 

The  United  States  has  responded  to  the 
combined  economic  and  financial  problems  by 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  restrict  in- 
flation and  by  increasing  our  production  of 
*ey  commodities,  particularly  food.  We  are 
now  considering  what  further  steps  we 
should  take,  in  cooperation  with  others,  to 
•neet  the  emergency  needs  of  those  nations 
jnable  to  withstand  the  new  pressures  this 
fear  has  brought. 

Most  nations  of  the  world  face  soaring 
nflation  and  widening  balance  of  payments 
ieficits.  Most  nations  have  not  yet,  however, 
;xperienced  serious  decreases  in  real  produc- 
;ion  or  in  standards  of  living.  There  is,  in 
)ther  words,  no  world  depression.  However, 
in  orthodox  response  to  the  problems  of  in- 
lation  and  balance  of  payments  deficits  could 
ead  to  just  such  a  depression.  If  each  na- 
ion  seeks  selfishly  to  look  out  for  its  own 
nterests  without  remembering  the  needs  of 
ts   neighbors,   we   can   create   an   economic 


crisis   of  hurricane   proportions   which   will 
make  us  all  beggars. 

One  of  the  prime  moves  by  the  United 
States  to  control  inflation  has  been  to  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  critically  needed  raw 
materials.  We  did  so  in  the  realization  that 
increased  supply  would  lower  prices.  This 
has  in  fact  led  to  reduced  prices  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products. 

We  hope — indeed,  we  urge — that  others 
join  us  in  combating  inflation  in  this  way, 
by  making  increased  supplies  available  at 
reasonable  prices  rather  than  adopting  or 
maintaining  a  policy  of  artificial  shortages 
and  higher  prices. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  producers  and  consumers  to  avoid  a 
boom-and-bust  market.  To  do  so,  we  must 
insure  that  the  world  receives  adequate  and 
regular  supplies  of  raw  materials  at  stable 
and  fair  prices.  To  assure  supplies  and  to 
maintain  fair,  stable  prices,  we  must  first 
learn  to  better  predict  our  future  needs  and 
the  future  availabilities  of  various  commod- 
ities. As  an  initial  step  in  this  process,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  proposed  to  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  that  an  inter- 
national group  of  experts,  working  closely 
with  the  U.N.  Division  of  Resources,  imme- 
diately undertake  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  earth's  nonrenewable  and  renewable  re- 
sources. The  Assembly  referred  this  propo- 
sal to  this  Council.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  take  affirmative  action  on  this  matter 
during  this  current  session. 

The  sixth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  called  in  response  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  which  I  have  just  outlined. 
Although  its  single  agenda  item  specified  a 
concern  with  raw  materials,  there  was  little 
discussion  and  no  agreement  as  to  whether 
the  price  of  key  raw  materials  was  too  high 
or  too  low,  whether  the  supply  of  these 
raw  materials  should  be  expanded  or  re- 
duced. There  was  stark  recognition,  how- 
ever, that  some  nations  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  sharply  higher  prices  for  food, 
fuel,  and  fertilizer  because  of  their  already 
fragile  economies. 
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The  United  States  did  not  accept  all  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  special  Assem- 
bly. We  did,  however,  make  clear  our  will- 
ingness to  join  with  others  in  meeting  the 
emergency  needs  of  those  countries  hardest 
hit  by  this  economic  crisis. 


Steps  To  Meet  Food  and  Fertilizer  Shortages 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest 
producer  and  exporter  of  food.  Any  new 
action  our  government  takes  in  this  area 
therefore  has  global  impact.  In  the  circum- 
stances, we  could  have  sought  to  keep  the 
price  artificially  high  by  taking  no  steps  to 
increase  supply.  Instead,  the  United  States 
recognized  a  higher  moral  obligation  to  in- 
crease supplies  and  to  bring  prices  down  to 
a  more  reasonable  level.  America  is  now 
setting  a  new  record  yield  in  food  produc- 
tion. All  restraints  on  production  have  been 
removed  by  our  government  to  meet  the  food 
crisis.  We  recognized  the  need  to  adopt 
emergency  measures  to  insure  that  the 
world's  hungry  are  fed. 

World  food  production  depends  on  vari- 
ables such  as  wind  and  rain  which  no  man 
can  fully  control.  Therefore  the  world  com- 
munity must  be  prepared  for  good  years  as 
well  as  for  bad.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  supports  the  proposal  of  FAO  [Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization]  Director  Gen- 
eral [A.  H.]  Boerma  for  an  international 
system  of  national  stockpiles.  We  are  willing 
to  participate  in  such  a  system  and  to  rebuild 
our  own  food  reserves,  provided  others  are 
willing  to  do  the  same. 

While  food  prices  are  coming  down,  the 
price  of  other  critically  important  commodi- 
ties is  not.  The  U.S.  Government  will  re- 
spond to  Secretary  General  Waldheim's  ap- 
peal for  emergency  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries hardest  hit  by  price  rises  of  key  com- 
modities. Our  aid  will  move  forward  in  bi- 
lateral as  well  as  multilateral  channels,  rec- 
ognizing that,  as  my  Japanese  colleague  said 
a  few  days  ago,  the  objective  is  important, 
not  the  means  of  delivery. 

Thus,    at   the   present   time,   top    officials 
within  our  government  are  busy  at  work  cre- 


ating a  new  worldwide  food  policy  which 
we  hope  to  announce  within  weeks.  I  am 
also  happy  to  note  that  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  two  days  ago  approved  a 
new  allocation  of  $1.5  billion  to  help  re- 
plenish the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. The  Senate  approved  a  similar 
amount  last  May  29.  We  confidently  expect 
that  remaining  legislative  steps  necessary  to 
make  these  funds  available  will  be  completed 
shortly. 

Food  production  depends  directly  on  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer,  which,  in  turn,  is  linked 
to  petroleum  production.  The  new  high- 
yield  miracle  seeds  specifically  require  pe- 
troleum-based fertilizer.  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger emphasized  his  concern  on  April  15 
when  he  said,  "For  countries  living  near  the 
margin  of  starvation,  even  a  small  reduction 
in  yields  can  produce  intolerable  conse- 
quences." 

One  principal  task  of  the  World  Food 
Conference  next  November  will  be  to  ex- 
amine this  problem  and  to  recommend  me- 
dium- and  long-term  measures  to  prevent 
fertilizer  shortages  in  the  future.  We  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  the  urgency  of  the 
current  shortage  also  requires  short-term  ac- 
tion before  November,  when  the  World  Food 
Conference  is  to  meet.  We  have  therefore 
asked  Congress  to  increase  substantially 
U.  S.  Government  bilateral  aid  for  food 
production,  including  fertilizer  assistance. 

As  part  of  this  expanded  program,  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  increase 
its  concessional  financing  of  fertilizer  pur- 
chases in  appropriate  cases  where  develop- 
ing countries  are  able  to  find  supplies  but 
are  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

U.S.  fertilizer  plants  are  operating  near 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demand  created  by  greatly  increased  food 
production  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Although  the  U.S.  fertilizer  industry  has 
traditionally  served  a  primarily  domestic 
market,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  of  some  developing  countries  for  in- 
creased supplies.  The  United  States  will 
respond  to  the  urgent  need  of  developing 
countries  for  increased  supplies  insofar  as 
possible. 
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As  part  of  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  are  offering  technical  assistance 
:o  developing  countries  where  fertilizer 
plants  are  operating  below  capacity.  We  are 
ready  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  im- 
prove efficient  use  of  fertilizer  in  developing 
countries.  We  are  also  prepared  to  contrib- 
ute to  planned  research  into  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers in  developing  countries,  particularly 
for  tropical  soils  where  there  may  be  great 
potential  for  increased  food  production. 


Response   to   African   Drought 

Nations  in  the  drought  zone  of  Africa  are 
among  those  least  able  to  withstand  recent 
economic  pressures.  Their  economies  have 
been  weakened  by  famine,  massive  population 
movements,  and  resulting  unemployment.  A 
year  ago  I  called  this  Council's  attention  to 
the  plight  of  these  nations.  I  pledged  the 
United  States  to  their  support,  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  others  to  join  in  the  effort. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  delivered  on  its 
pledge  of  assistance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
others  also  have  responded.  The  United 
States  has  donated  $129  million  in  food  and 
other  assistance  to  the  six  countries  of  the 
Sahel  which  have  been  suffering  from  the 
drought  for  more  than  five  years.  Nearly  $18 
million  in  emergency  assistance  also  has  been 
made  available  to  Ethiopia,  the  newest  victim 
of  the  drought  disaster.  More  than  one-half 
billion  tons  of  American  food  have  been  pro- 
vided for  drought  victims.  The  United  States 
has  also  assisted  in  seeing  that  this  food 
reached  those  in  need  by  providing  aircraft, 
by  assisting  in  the  construction  of  rural 
roads,  and  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. 

One  particularly  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
international  response  to  the  African  drought 
is  the  growing  public  concern  in  many  coun- 
tries for  the  victims  of  this  tragedy.  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  private  American 
citizens  who  are  giving  generously  of  their 
time  and  their  skills  to  provide  assistance  to 
those  in  need.  They  are  also  working  imag- 
inatively to  raise  the  level  of  the  world's  pub- 
lic awareness  about  the  true  dimensions  of  a 


crisis  which  threatens  25  million  people  with 
starvation. 

Both  the  extent  and  the  duration  of  this 
tragic  drought  seem  to  be  growing.  One  be- 
gins to  wonder  whether  we  are  seeing  more 
than  a  mere  cyclical  fluctuation  in  weather 
patterns.  Are  we  in  fact  witnessing  a  major 
climatic  change,  one  which  could  leave  much 
of  the  continent  of  Africa  uninhabitable?  In 
April,  Secretary  Kissinger  recommended  that 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  ur- 
gently investigate  this  problem.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  this  Organization  has  begun  to 
do  so. 


Structural   Efficiency  of  the   U.N.   System 

A  year  ago  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  system  could  better  coordi- 
nate its  efforts  in  all  fields.  I  noted  that  90 
percent  of  the  U.N.'s  very  substantial  re- 
sources are  devoted  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial area  and  that  therefore  this  Council  had 
primary  responsibility  to  see  that  this  money 
is  well  spent. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  continued  to  see 
evidence  of  that  recurrent  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute new  bureaucracies  for  new  ideas.  We 
continue  to  waste  energy,  time,  and  talent  in 
the  creation  of  new  institutions,  when  what 
is  needed  is  more  effective  united  action  from 
the  old  ones.  I  must  register  my  government's 
agreement  with  the  statements  of  the  Direc- 
tors General  of  UNESCO  [United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation] and  the  FAO,  Messrs.  [Rene]  Maheu 
and  Boerma,  that  the  U.N.  system  needs  no 
new  institutions  but  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  present  ones. 

An  example  of  this  needless  urge  to  pro- 
liferate is  the  recommendation  of  the  recent 
special  General  Assembly  session  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  yet  another  development  fund. 
That  Assembly  could,  in  my  opinion,  have 
better  spent  its  time  and  efforts  in  seeing 
that  more  money  was  made  available  through 
existing  channels. 

In  the  coming  months  a  thorough  review 
of  the  entire  U.N.  system  will  be  undertaken, 
in  preparation  for  the  special  General  As- 
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sembly  session  in  1975.  This  review,  if  it  is 
to  serve  any  real  purpose,  must  be  a  wide 
open  book,  one  which  does  not  exclude  the 
need  for  radical  surgery. 

Indeed,  such  a  penetrating  evaluation  is 
overdue,  one  which  will  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend, for  example,  which  U.N.  agencies  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  or  have  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  assigned  tasks.  We  should 
also  be  told  which  agencies  can  best  be  cut 
back  and  which  expanded.  Inevitably,  every 
existing  agency  within  the  system  believes 
that  it  does  not  require  radical  reform  and 
that  the  surgery  should  be  performed  else- 
where. 

In  order  to  realign  existing  U.N.  institu- 
tions to  produce  better  results,  the  United 
Nations  itself  must  improve  its  capability  to 
evaluate  the  full  range  of  performance  by 
all.  It  must  build  information  systems  which 
will  allow  the  Secretary  General,  his  top  ad- 
visers, and  member  governments  to  know 
exactly  what  the  United  Nations  is  in  fact 
doing.  Only  with  these  kinds  of  evaluation 
and  information  tools  can  we  pinpoint  those 
agencies  which  are  delivering  with  a  mini- 
mum overhead  and  those  which  are  burdened 
with  an  excessive  superstructure  of  bureauc- 
racy. Leading  representatives  of  U.N.  agen- 
cies should  be  more  directly  involved  in  the 
debate  and  in  the  resolutions  of  key  issues 
in  U.N.  forums.  As  my  colleague  Ambassador 
[Ivor]  Richard  of  the  United  Kingdom  said 
a  few  days  ago,  the  specialized  agencies 
should  participate  earlier  and  more  actively 
in  the  formulation  of  U.N.  policy  in  order  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  implement  it. 

Another  example  of  the  sort  of  proposals 
which  lead  to  the  unnecessary  proliferation 
of  institutions  are  those  resulting  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  Group  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons on  the  Role  of  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions. The  United  States  has  no  objection  to 
continued  consideration  of  this  subject  within 
the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  both  gov- 
ernments and  multinational  corporations  can 
profit  from  a  closer  examination  of  their  re- 
spective rights  and  duties.  We  also  believe, 
however,  that  this  process  should  proceed 
within  the  present  U.N.  structure,   that  it 


should  be  responsive  to  this  Council,  and 
that  it  should  be  staffed  from  within  the 
U.N.  Secretariat. 

The  report  of  the  Group  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons on  the  Role  of  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions was  in  some  respects  disappointing. 
There  seemed  to  be  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  of  national  governments  for  assistance 
in  dealing  with  multinationals  but  little  con- 
sideration of  the  possibility  that  multina- 
tionals might  need  help  in  dealing  with  gov- 
ernments. There  was  much  discussion  of  the 
duties  of  multinational  corporations  toward 
their  host  governments.  Too  little  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  states  which  accept  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Inflation   and  Developing   Nations 

Over  the  past  several  months  the  United 
Nations  has  increasingly  concentrated  its 
attentions  on  the  concerns  and  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations.  This  trend  was  highlighted 
by  the  sixth  special  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion last  April.  The  emphasis  on  development 
will  continue  through  this  summer's  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  meeting  and  cul- 
minate in  another  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1975. 

I  hope  that  as  we  proceed  down  this  road 
we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  reality  which 
surrounds  us.  Streamlining  the  structure 
and  revising  the  priorities  of  the  United 
Nations  will  at  best  have  a  marginal  effect 
on  global  development.  The  key  decisions 
will  continue  to  be  national  ones. 

Today  the  crucial  question  facing  the 
world  community  is  not  what  channel  will 
be  used  to  assist  nations  facing  imminent 
economic  collapse  but,  rather,  whether  suf- 
ficient assistance  will  be  forthcoming  at  all, 
through  any  channel.  Those  who  are  blessed 
with  the  capacity  to  help  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  so.  The  world  is  waiting,  and 
it  is  watching.  In  the  end  we  will  be  judged 
not  by  what  we  say  here  but  by  what  we 
actually  do  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  those  who  need  it  most. 

My   delegation   was   deeply   disturbed  by 
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;he  gloomy  report  made  earlier  this  week 
)y  the  representative  of  the  World  Bank, 
Mr.  Michael  Hoffman.  Looking  into  the  near 
future,  the  Bank  foresees  continuing  massive 
inflation,  with  the  price  of  goods  and  services 
waring  75  percent  higher  than  it  had  earlier 
Drojected  by  1978.  Even  more  depressing, 
:he  Bank  foresees,  because  of  these  sky- 
rocketing prices,  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
;rease  in  the  living  standards  of  most  of 
;he  world's  developing  nations  in  this  decade. 

This  analysis  by  the  Bank  projects  a 
daggering  loss  of  scarce  foreign  exchange 
3y  those  countries  least  able  to  afford  it, 
n  order  to  pay  the  new  higher  prices  for 
3asic  commodities.  Between  80  and  90  per- 
cent of  this  extra  cost  is  due,  according  to 
:he  Bank,  to  the  increase  in  petroleum  prices. 

The  figures  cited  by  this  report  make  it 
dear  that  we  may  be  using  a  teaspoon  to 
scoop  up  the  ocean  if  we  expect  the  U.N. 
system  to  cope  with  the  financial  emergency 
which  faces  the  world. 

To  better  understand  this  horrendous 
problem,  I  believe  this  Council  would  benefit 
from  further  information  from  the  Bank's 
experts  as  to  where  the  massive  shift  of 
money  in  the  world  today  is  going.  Is  it 
true,  for  example,  that  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, if  the  present  price  structure  remains 
unchanged,  will  have  accumulated  about  $60 
billion  by  the  end  of  1974  and  up  to  $140 
billion  by  the  end  of  1975,  with  an  even 
more  staggering  increase  by  1976?  The 
answer,  I  submit,  is  of  critical  importance 
to  our  deliberations  and  planning.  I  would 
ask,  therefore,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
either  the  Bank  or  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  provide  us  with  this  data. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  base  our  actions 
on  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  our 
dilemma.  Extraordinary  measures  to  restore 
financial  order  are  needed  in  our  interde- 
pendent world.  If  we  fail  to  cooperate  in 
a  spirit  of  compassion  and  generosity,  there 
may  be  a  worldwide  recession  or  worse  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  my  government  is 
doing,  and  is  prepared  to  do,  to  help  assure 
economic  survival  for  all.  Food  aid  must  be 
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expanded.  Food  reserves  against  days  of  dis- 
aster must  be  built.  Fertilizer  supply  bottle- 
necks must  be  broken.  Finally,  global  food 
production  must  be  increased  by  quantum 
leaps.  To  these  ends,  officials  on  the  highest 
levels  of  my  government  are  at  this  very 
moment  shaping  a  food  assistance  policy  of 
global  dimensions  to  be  announced  within 
weeks.  My  government  recognizes  that,  for 
those  in  need,  food  is  more  valuable  than 
money.  Further,  my  government  is  firmly 
convinced  that  only  a  global  food  policy 
stands  a  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  believe 
that  the  newly  wealthy  nations  must  lift 
their  sights  and  act  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
before  the  economic  plight  of  all  worsens 
dangerously.  A  number  of  these  nations  have 
already  made  some  special  financial  arrange- 
ments to  help  those  in  need.  We  applaud 
these  steps.  But  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  speed  with  which  events  are 
moving  urgently  demand  far  more  action. 

The  United  States  calls  on  all  others  to 
join  us  in  the  battle  to  free  mankind  from 
fear  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  To- 
gether, we  will  overcome;  divided,  we  will 
all  lose.  One-half  of  the  world's  population 
cannot  survive  in  peace  and  prosperity  while 
the  other  half  starves.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  closing  than  the  familiar  but  still 
moving  words  of  John  Donne :  ".  .  .  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls 
for  thee." 


William  Simon  Named  U.S.  Governor 
of  IMF  and  International   Banks 

The  Senate  on  June  12  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  William  E.  Simon  to  be  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development;  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 
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U.S.-Japan   Cultural   Conference 
Holds  Seventh   Meeting 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  is- 
sued at  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  United 
States-Japan  Conference  on  Cultural  and  Ed- 
ucational Interchange  (CULCON  VII). 

Press  release  263  dated  June  21 

I.  The  Seventh  United  States-Japan  Conference  on 
Cultural  and  Educational  Interchange  was  held  in 
Tokyo  from  June  17  to  June  20,  1974.  Delegates  and 
specialists  representing  the  governments,  academic 
communities,  mass  media,  businesses,  political  com- 
munities and  worlds  of  fine  arts  of  the  two  countries 
met  to  review  the  state  of  cultural  and  educational 
interchange  since  the  last  conference  two  years  ago 
and  discussed  ways  to  expand  exchanges  and 
strengthen  understanding  in  the  future. 

II.  The  Conference  welcomed  the  generous  gifts  to 
American  universities  and  scholars  during  the  past 
year  from  the  Japan  Foundation  and  noted  with 
interest  the  prospects  for  legislation  on  the  American 
side  which  would  further  provide  financial  support 
to  the  advancement  of  Japanese-American  cultural 
relations. 

III.  The  Conference  recognized  once  again  that  its 
ability  to  help  strengthen  mutual  understanding 
stems  from  the  unique  character  of  "CULCON," 
which  was  founded  by  an  agreement  between  Prime 
Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  and  President  John  Kennedy 
in  1961.  CULCON's  actions  and  recommendations  are 
based  on  the  consent  and  cooperation  in  both  coun- 
tries of  interested  private  and  government  agencies 
and  personalities  and  on  their  ability  to  combine 
their  talents  and  energies  for  the  improvement  of 
Japanese-American  understanding. 

The  principal  activities  of  CULCON  are  turned 
over  to  various  subcommittees  made  up  of  leading 
specialists  from  the  private  sectors  of  both  countries, 
with  government  offices  also  represented.  CULCON 
fully  recognizes  that  improving  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries  is  a  task  which  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  cooperation  and  joint  efforts 
of  both  government  and  private  groups. 

In  areas  where  government  policies  and  procedures 
are  concerned,  CULCON's  recommendations  can  fa- 
cilitate further  reduction  and  elimination  of  obsta- 
cles to  better  cultural  relations.  In  addition,  many 
of  its  suggestions  and  ideas  are  pursued  by  private 
groups  in  both  countries  through  the  subcommittees 
ablished  for  this  purpose. 

Recognizing  the  increased  activity  which  now  goes 
on  under  the  general  aegis  of  CULCON,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  need  to  continue  to  widen  the 
scope  of  its  activities  and  to  broaden  cultural  com- 


munication between  the  people  of  both  countries,  the 
Conference  agreed  to: 

1.  Establish  subcommittees  in  American  Studies 
and  Japanese  Studies,  joining  subcommittees  in 
Mass  Media,  Museum  Exchange  and  Education  for 
International    Understanding    already    in    existence; 

2.  Utilize  the  Joint  Committee  on  Japan-U.S.  Cul- 
tural and  Educational  Cooperation — which  meets  in 
the  year  CULCON  is  not  held— as  a  steering  com- 
mittee for  CULCON,  assessing  the  condition  of  the 
Japanese-American  relationship,  identifying  areas 
where  new  efforts  are  needed  and  putting  together 
for  the  next  CULCON  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  these  new  areas. 

3.  Urge  both  governments  to  provide  the  fullest 
support  and  staff  assistance  to  the  on-going  CUL- 
CON activities. 

The  Conference  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
steps  would  help  CULCON  to:  1)  adapt  to  changing 
needs;  2)  broaden  the  base  of  its  efforts  to  promote 
understanding;  and  3)  provide  more  effective  and 
imaginative  leadership  in  our  cultural  and  educa- 
tional relations  in  the  years  ahead. 

IV.  The  Conference  considered  a  series  of  topics  in 
the  following  areas  of  specialization: 

A.  Education    for   International    Understanding 

1.  Following  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  in  1973,  a  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  International  Under- 
standing was  established  to  review  possibilities, 
identify  important  needs,  and  to  carry  forward 
joint  recommendations  on  teaching  about  Japan  ir 
America  and  America  in  Japan  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level. 

Two  meetings  of  this  subcommittee  were  helc 
prior  to  CULCON  VII.  The  Conference  considerec 
first  the  basic  principle  in  the  field  and  agreed  to  tht 
following: 

a.  The  basic  need  is  to  promote  a  sense  of  appre 
ciation  for  cultural  pluralism  and  world-mindednesi 
in  young  people; 

b.  Education  for  international  understand^ 
should  provide  students  with  competence  to  live  ii 
societies  which  are  increasingly  drawn  together  ii 
an  interdependent  world; 

c.  Education  for  international  understandinj 
should  not  only  lead  to  a  better  understanding  o 
other  peoples  and  cultures,  but  should  become  i 
means  of  increasing  understanding  of  one's  culture 

d.  Teaching  about  each  other's  culture  in  th 
United  States  and  Japan  should  be  conceived  as  par 
of  a  total  effort  in  education  for  international  under 
standing; 

e.  Considering  the  great  difference  which  migri 
exist  between  the  two  countries  in  educational  poli 
cies    and    systems,    the    nature    and    approaches    o 
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irojects   to   he   adopted   to    improve   teaching   ahout 
he  other  country  may  differ  from  each  other. 

2.  The  Conference  agreed  to  the  following  recom- 
nendations  submitted  to  it  by  the  Subcommittee: 

a.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
apan  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  be 
esponsihle  for  the  conduct  of  relevant  surveys  on 
he  following  five  subjects  related  to  elementary  and 
econdary  education: 

(1)  National  or  state  policy  statements  and  cur- 
iculum  requirements; 

(2)  Textbooks; 

(3)  Sister  city  relationship  programs; 

(4)  Exchange  and  visitation  programs  of  educa- 
ors  and   students; 

("))  Availability  of  instructional  materials,  re- 
earch  findings,  conferences,  workshops,  course  work, 
tc,  relating  to  teaching  about  the  other  country. 

b.  It  was  agreed  that  a  three-year  joint  project 
or  the  improvement  of  learning  about  the  other 
ountry  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  be  con- 
ucted.  The  first  part  would  be  a  bi-national  confer- 
nce  of  experts  to  review  improved  methods  and 
laterials  for  learning  about  the  other  country.  The 
econd  part  would  be  a  joint  study  by  a  team  of 
eachers  and  curriculum  specialists  who  would  study 
he  other  country  in  depth,  and  then  prepare  recom- 
lendations  for  improvement  of  curricula  and  draft 
eachers'  manuals; 

c.  Recognizing  the  important  role  of  educator  ex- 
hange  and  visitation  in  the  betterment  of  education 
or  international  understanding,  the  Conference  rec- 
mmends  that  programs  of  educator  exchange  and 
isitation  be  improved  and  expanded  in  various 
orms; 

d.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted 
o  assess  the  availability  of  information  about  edu- 
ational  resources  produced  in  the  other  country  and 
he  extent  and  ease  of  accessibility  to  these  resources 
y  teachers  and  the  feasibility  of  alternate  mech- 
nisms  for  making  both  the  information  and  the 
esources  themselves  more  readily  available  to 
eachers. 

B.  Communication  Gap  and  Mass  Media 

1.  It  was  felt  news  coverage  could  best  be  realized 
'.  Japanese  and  American  correspondents,  taking 
ito  consideration  the  different  circumstances  in 
ach  country,  could  have  full  access  to  all  news 
ources.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  CULCON  meet- 
ig  was  encouraged  by  and  supports  the  step-by-step 
pening  of  news  sources  and  press  clubs  to  foreign 
orrespondents  in  Japan.  This  progress  was  the 
esult  of  joint  efforts  by  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
lub  and  the  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi- 
3rs  Association  and  the  International  Press  Institute 
'ith  the  cooperation  of  various  press  clubs. 
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2.  On  the  basis  of  bilateral  meetings  between 
United  States  and  Japanese  editors,  first  held  in 
November  1970,  the  exchange  of  journalists  was 
initiated  in  September  1973.  The  scheduled  continua- 
tion of  such  exchanges  on  a  yearly  basis  is  antici- 
pated with  gratification. 

3.  The  further  development  of  appropriate  briefing 
and  other  facilities  for  resident  and  visiting  press 
and  television  correspondents  of  both  nations  was 
commended. 

4.  In  the  television  area,  appreciation  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  five  recommendations  for  action  in 
this  field,  made  at  CULCON  VI,  were  being  realized. 

5.  It  was  recommended  that: 

a.  Further  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  an 
exchange  system  for  the  utilization  of  Japanese 
produced  television  materials; 

b.  Assistance  should  be  given  to  Japanese  broad- 
casting organizations  in  acquiring  American  sales 
representation  for  their  fine  TV  documentaries  and 
entertainment  programs; 

c.  New  avenues  should  be  explored  for  the  use  of 
suitable  materials  in  formal  education,  to  assist  in 
developing  greater  understanding  of  the  Japanese 
way  of  life. 

6.  Between  the  broadcasters  of  both  countries 
further  study  of  the  process  by  which  television  pro- 
grams can  be  adapted  to  the  viewing  audiences  in 
each  other's  country  was  recommended. 

7.  The  appropriate  agencies  within  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  governments  were  requested  to 
review  relevant  international  agreements  and  cus- 
toms procedures  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  further 
promoting  the  exchange  of  television  material  for 
educational  purposes. 

C.  Museum  Exchange 

As  a  result  of  the  fruitful  museum  exchanges  in 
the  past  two  years,  the  Conference  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  In  the  United  States,  the  American  Panel  Mu- 
seum Subcommittee  shall  serve  as  a  counterpart  of 
the  Bunka-cho  in  Japan.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation of  exhibitions  from  Japan  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. 

2.  It  is  desired  that  there  be  additional  exhibition 
exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
for  example: 

a.  An  exhibition  to  be  sent  to  Japan  from  a  con- 
sortium of  museums  in  the  United  States  in  honor 
of  the  Bicentennial.  The  exhibition  proposed  would 
consist  of  objects  of  the  finest  quality,  representing 
the  equivalent  of  all  cultures  that  could  be  seen  in 
an  American  museum.  It  would  reflect  the  great 
American  respect  for  all  cultures  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  the  United 
States; 
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1).  A  major  exhibition  of  Japanese  art  in  1977  or 
1978  at  American  museums; 

c.  An  exhibition  of  folk  art  and  crafts  of  the 
U.S.  in  Japan.  It  is  hoped  that,  if  feasible,  this 
would  include  artisans  and  craftsmen  who  could 
demonstrate  their  skills; 

d.  One-man  shows  as  well  as  studies  in  depth  of 
a  particular  school  or  theme,  in  addition  to  the 
occasional  shows  of  masterpieces. 

3.  The  importance  of  technical  studies  in  the  care 
and  preservation  of  works  of  art  is  a  major  con- 
cern. In  order  to  evaluate  the  problem  and  come  up 
with  concrete  suggestions,  it  is  recommended  that 
study  groups  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  be  created 
within  60  to  90  days  including  both  technical  spe- 
cialists and  curators.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
these  study  groups  meet  together  in  a  year's  time 
to  exchange  views  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
standards  for  care  and  preservation  of  works  of 
art.    This  group  shall  meet  periodically. 

4.  Advice  should  be  obtained  from  appropriate 
experts  on  publication  and  translation  of  important 
works  on  art. 

5.  The  government  authorities  are  requested  to 
review  the  customs  regulations  and  procedures  with 
the  purpose  of  exempting  educational  materials  such 
as  art  books,  slides,  etc.,  from  customs  duties. 

D.  American  Studies 

The  Conference  noted  with  satisfaction  the  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  development  of  American 
Studies  in  Japan  in  recent  years.  However,  it  was 
emphasized  that  for  Japanese  scholars,  learning 
from  America  has  made  more  progress  than  learn- 
ing about  America;  Japanese  scholars  have  learned 
much  from  the  American  social  science  and  humani- 
ties, as  well  as  natural  sciences,  but  they  need  to 
deepen  their  interests  in  studies  on  America  itself. 
The  Conference  also  observed  that  while  American 
Studies  in  Japan  had  reached  a  very  professional 
level,  the  product  of  this  scholarship  was  too  rarely 
made  available,  through  English  translation,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

With  these  observations  in  mind  and  to  strengthen 
American  Studies  in  Japan  and  to  make  the  product 
of  that  effort  more  available  to  other  countries,  the 
Conference    made    the    following    recommendations: 

1.  New  efforts  need  to  be  made  in  both  countries 
to  see  that  Japanese  works  on  American  civilization 
are  translated  and  published  in  English;  the  Confer- 
ence endorsed  the  idea,  first  recommended  at  the 
Joint  Committee  Meeting  at  Hilo  in  June,  1973,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  prize  for  the  best 
writing  by  a  Japanese  scholar  in  American  Studies, 
and  also  welcomed  the  recent  American  announce- 
ment of  a  prize  for  distinguished  scholarship  in 
commemoration   of  the   American   Bicentennial. 

2.  New  efforts  are  required  to  obtain  financial  sup- 
port  in  Japan   as  well   as   in   the  United   States  to 


promote  American  Studies  in  Japan.  In  this  regard, 
chairs  in  American  History  will  be  especially  im- 
portant for  the  training  of  future  Japanese  leaders 
in  many  professions,  especially  high  school  teachers 
of  Social  Studies  and   World  History. 

.'!.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  overcoming  inordinate  delays  in  orders 
of  books  from  the  United  States. 

4.  The  American  Studies  Association  in  the  U.S. 
should  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  assuring  that  Japa- 
nese school  teachers  visiting  the  United  States 
through  summer  tours  are  given  some  substantive 
background  information  on  American  civilization 
through  special  lectures  and  seminars  arranged  dur- 
ing their  visits. 

5.  Qualified  Japanese  students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  a  year  of  study  about  America  in 
America  as  part  of  their  Japanese  undergraduate 
education;  the  Conference  noted  with  satisfaction 
in  this  regard  the  continued  progress  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  universities  in  giving  credit  towards  a 
degree  for  studies  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
and  urged  that  universities  step  up  their  efforts  to 
liberalize  credit  for  serious  study  undertaken  abroad, 
as  one  means  of  expanding  cross-cultural  under- 
standing. 

6.  The  Conference  applauded  the  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Educational  (Fulbright)  Commission  in  Japan 
to  prepare  a  report  describing  the  extent  of  the 
study  of  America  in  Japanese  universities.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  report  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
of  the  next  Joint  Committee  Meeting  in  1975. 

The  Conference  approved  plans  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  American  Studies  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  in  1976  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebrations;  assurances  were  given  concerning 
Japanese  participation  in  that  conference.  The  Con- 
ference also  welcomed  a  proposal  for  a  regional 
meeting  on  American  Studies  with  representation 
from  countries  throughout  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations,  to  be  held 
in  Japan  in  1975  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese 
Association  of  American  Studies.  The  Conference 
recommended  that  a  Japanese-American  coordinating 
committee  be  established  to  plan  arrangements  for 
such  a  regional  meeting. 

E.  Japanese  Studies 

The  Conference  reviewed  the  basic  trends  in  the 
study  of  Japan  in  the  United  States.  These  included 
the  strengthening  of  graduate  education  and  re- 
search at  the  major  university  centers,  greater 
numbers  of  students  interested  in  Japan  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  the  broadening  of  both  scholar- 
ly and  public  interest  in  contemporary  Japan  as 
well  as  its  traditional  culture,  and  the  growth  of 
public  and  private  support  for  these  activities. 

Taken  together,  these  trends  were  welcomed  as 
ushering  in  a  new  and  highly   significant  phase  in 
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Japanese  Studies  in  America.  Among:  the  old  weak- 
nesses that  remain,  though,  the  following  needs  were 
detained  as  particularly  pressing: 

1.  The  strengthening  of  language  studies.  The  re- 
lent establishment  of  a  new  division  at  the  National 
lesearch  Institute  on  Japanese  Language  to  improve 
anguage  teaching  was  welcomed.  The  Inter-Uni- 
.•ersity  Center  for  Japanese  Language  Studies  in 
Tokyo  was  seen  as  performing  services  of  such  great 
mportance  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries  to  assure  the  Center's  continued  operation. 

2.  Improvement  of  library  resources — including  re- 
search materials  at  the  major  centers,  teaching 
and  audio-visual  materials  and  smaller,  well-rounded 
collections  in  the  undergraduate  colleges. 

3.  The  availability  to  larger  Western  audience  of 
the  results  of  research  on  Japan. 

4.  The  full  integration  of  the  study  of  Japan  into 
the  teaching  and  research  concerns  of  American 
social  scientists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  phase  of  America's 
study  of  Japan  presents  new  challenges  which  re- 
quire early  attention: 

1.  There  are  still  many  areas  of  Japanese  study 
which  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists 
such  as  law,  economics,  sociology  and  psychology. 

2.  The  broadening  of  American  interest  in  Japan 
clearly  requires  a  major  effort  to  be  made  to  expand 
more  effectively  Japanese  Studies  to  the  thousands 
of  undergraduate  colleges  in  America. 

3.  Institutions  involved  in  funding  these  activities 
should  provide  relevant  information,  possibly 
through  a  directory,  to  scholars  and  institutions 
seeking  support. 

4.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  tax  procedures 
in  Japan  can  be  modified  to  encourage  a  greater 
flow  of  funds  in  support  of  cultural  and  educational 
activities. 

5.  Finally,  because  of  the  need  for  a  Japanese- 
American  dialogue  regarding  Japanese  Studies  in 
America,  an  appropriate  group  of  interested  Japa- 
nese should  critically  review  the  state  of  Japanese 
Studies  in  America. 

V.  Future  Plans  and  Projects 

1.  Considering  the  increasing  number  of  visitors 
travelling  between  our  two  nations,  the  Conference 
Delieved  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  heighten 


the  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the  coun- 
try they  are  visiting.  This  concern  reflects  CUL- 
CON's  recognition  of  the  important  role  such  inter- 
change can  play  in  the  promotion  of  understanding 
and  better  relations  between  the  American  and  Japa- 
nese people. 

2.  Studies  should  be  carried  out  in  both  countries 
to  assist  CULCON  in  reviewing  its  progress  and 
in  assessing  the  condition  of  the  overall  U.S.-Japan 
cultural  relationship.  If  they  prove  helpful,  similar 
reviews  of  trends  in  attitudes  and  in  cultural  ac- 
tivities between  the  two  countries  could  be  carried 
out  in  future  years  as  well. 

3.  The  Conference  agreed  that  its  next  full  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1976  and 
that  efforts  be  made  to  hold  one  or  more  sessions 
concurrently  with  the  Japan-U.S.  Businessmen's 
Conference.  It  was  believed  such  an  arrangement 
would  help  reinforce  appreciation  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  both  areas  of  concern. 
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Proposals  To  Export  Nuclear  Technology  to  Egypt  and  Israel 
Discussed   Before  House   Subcommittees 


Following  are  statements  made  before  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements  and 
on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  July 
9  by  Fred  C.  Ikle,  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  Herman  Pol- 
lack, Director,  Bureau  of  International  Scien- 
tific and  Technological  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  and  Sidney  Sober,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs} 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.   IKLE 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
arms  control  implications  of  the  export  of 
nuclear  technology  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  concerns  be- 
hind these  hearings.  Let  me  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  at  the  outset :  U.S.  policy 
on  the  export  of  nuclear  technology  is  defi- 
nitely subordinated  to  our  longstanding  pol- 
icy against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  our  continued  support  for 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
1969,  he  noted  that  "the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  this  treaty  spans  the  admin- 
istrations of  three  Presidents  and  reflects 
our  country's  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace." 


'  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.C.   20402. 


American  policy  against  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  goes  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  nuclear  era.  And  from  this  be- 
ginning, the  question  of  peaceful  use  has 
been  intertwined  with  our  efforts  to  control 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Baruch 
plan,  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program,  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  are  the 
landmarks  on  this  road.  Every  one  of  these 
efforts  has  been  the  result  of  American  initia- 
tive— the  successful  ones,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  well  as 
the  failures,  such  as  the  Baruch  plan.  In 
each  of  these,  the  U.S.  concern  with  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  was  the  driving 
force. 

This  concern  has  not  been  only  ours.  One 
hundred  and  six  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  signed  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  and  83  of  these  are  parties  to  it. 
Many  nations  have  been  willing  to  forgo 
having  their  own  nuclear  weapons  because 
they  recognize  this  serves  their  own  security 
interests.  They  do  not  wish  to  threaten  their 
neighbors  with  a  nuclear  arms  program  lest 
they  plant  the  seeds  of  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition at  their  doorstep.  But  these  are 
sovereign,  proud  nations,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  be  left  behind  in  having  the  potential 
benefits  of  nuclear  science  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy— whether  real  or  imagined. 

Hence,  every  American  effort  to  control 
the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  had  to  deal  with 
the  desire  of  many  nations  to  participate  in 
peaceful  nuclear  technology.  Any  realistic 
policy  on  proliferation  has  to  cope  both  with 
the  atoms  for  peace  and  the  atoms  for  war 
bound  together  like  Yin  and  Yang. 
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The  prospective  sale  of  American  reactors 
i  Egypt  and  Israel  has  to  be  evaluated  in 
tis  context. 

Speaking  personally,  I  welcome  the  keen 
fckgressional  interest  in  this  evaluation. 
hose  of  you  who  have  heard  me  testify 
ifore  may  recall  my  saying  the  participa- 
on  of  Congress  is  essential  to  shape  our 
•ms  control  policy  because  this  policy  must 
uld  into  the  future,  far  beyond  the  tenure 
'  a  particular  administration.  This  is  espe- 
ally  true  for  nonproliferation.  Fortunately, 
ongress   continues  to   play  an   active  role 

this  area. 

My  involvement  with  the  export  of  nuclear 
chnology  to  the  Middle  East   (the  subject 

these  hearings)  is  confined  to  the  arms 
mtrol  implications ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
lpact  of  such  technology  transfer  on  the 
iread  of  nuclear  arms  and  the  risk  of  nu- 
?ar  violence.  I  believe  that  this  is  largely 
>ur  concern,  too.  Hence,  the  criteria  de- 
iloped  in  my  Agency  for  evaluating  the 
■ospective  transfer  of  technology  may  be 
ilpful  to  you.  We  can  distinguish  three 
ich  criteria : 

1.  Will  the  country  that  is  to  receive  nu- 
?ar  technology  from  the  United  States  be 
cely  to  acquire  such  technology  from  other 
pplier  nations?  Since  other  supplier  na- 
)ns  have  been  less  stringent  with  their 
feguards  than  we,  our  provision  would  rep- 
sent  at  least  the  lesser  of  "two  evils."  This 
•st  criterion  of  other  potential  suppliers, 
seemed  to  us,  was  met  by  Egypt  and  prob- 
ily  also  by  Israel. 

2.  Will  the  prospective  technology  trans- 
r  permit  us  to  add  additional  protective 
easures  to  the  safeguards  ordinarily  ap- 
ied  and  thus  permit  us  to  take  a  step  for- 
ird  in  separating  the  peaceful  atom  from 
e  atom  for  war?  We  are  determined  to 
e  to  it  that  this  criterion  will  be  met. 

3.  Is  the  region  to  which  nuclear  technol- 
y  is  exported  free  of  latent  or  actual  hos- 
ities?  This  criterion  of  course,  is  not  met 
■  the  Middle  East,  and  this  has  been  pre- 
?ely  the  reason  for  the  concern  by  Mem- 
rs  of  Congress.  But  there  is  a  counter- 
iling  consideration:  The  transfer  of  these 


power  reactors  can  help  strengthen  U.S.  in- 
fluence in  the  area  and  thus  help  this  admin- 
istration and  future  administrations  continue 
efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  area. 

On  balance,  therefore,  arms  control  con- 
siderations weigh  in  favor  of  these  projects. 
But  we  cannot,  we  must  not,  relax;  other- 
wise this  balance  of  pros  and  cons  can  tip 
the  other  way. 

In  particular,  we  must  see  that  the  second 
criterion  will  be  met — that  additional  pro- 
tective measures  will  be  added  over  and 
above  the  normal  IAEA  safeguards.  Here 
we  get  into  the  specific  aspects  of  tech- 
nology. 

First,  the  most  important  of  these  aspects 
is  already  decided.  The  reactors  will  be 
so-called  light-water  reactors,  which  use 
slightly  enriched  uranium  that  is  not  suitable 
for  weapons  purposes.  The  uranium  would 
be  fabricated  in  the  United  States  into  a 
relatively  small  number  of  identifiable  fuel 
assemblies.  These  would  then  be  shipped 
abroad  for  installation  in  the  reactor.  The 
reactor  would  be  sealed  to  insure  that  no 
fuel  is  removed  except  at  known  times  when 
IAEA  inspectors  can  be  present. 

It  so  happens  that  American  suppliers 
of  reactors  for  export  specialize  in  these 
light-water  reactors.  Contrast  this  with  the 
German  reactor  in  Argentina  or  the  Cana- 
dian reactor  in  India,  which  cannot  be  sealed, 
and  which  use  large  numbers  of  small,  non- 
identifiable  fuel  assemblies  that  are  removed 
from  the  reactor  daily.  These  reactors  pro- 
duce more  plutonium  than  light-water  reac- 
tors and  can  be  more  readily  operated  to 
produce  weapons-grade  plutonium.  The  small 
French  reactor  in  Israel  poses  similar  prob- 
lems. 

The  irradiated  fuel,  when  it  is  removed 
from  any  of  these  types  of  reactors,  is  highly 
radioactive  and  must  be  handled  remotely. 
The  plutonium  contained  in  the  fuel  cannot 
be  extracted  without  a  chemical  separation 
plant. 

Second,  as  has  been  suggested  in  these 
hearings,  the  agreements  for  cooperation 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  can  provide  that  the 
fabrication  of  the  fuel  and  the  reprocessing 
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of  spent  fuel  must  be  done  in  the  United 
States  or  in  other  mutually  agreed  facilities, 
for  example  in  Western  Europe.  And  a  re- 
quirement could  also  be  added  so  that  all 
the  processed  plutonium  would  be  stored  out- 
side the  Middle  East  and  returned  only  under 
effective  restrictions,  if  at  all. 

Third,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  the 
agreements  could  contain  additional  provi- 
sions for  the  physical  security  of  the  reactor 
and  the  fuel  to  protect  them  against  sabotage 
or  other  terrorist  misuse. 

Fourth,  the  agreements  will  clearly  pro- 
hibit use  of  the  material  provided  by  the 
United  States  for  any  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice— whether  labeled  "peaceful"  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  wanted  to  address  this  serious  and  impor- 
tant problem  by  starting  out  with  the  broad 
general  context  and  then  presenting  you 
with  these  concrete  technical  questions.  The 
broad  context  gives  us  in  the  administration 
and  you  in  Congress  the  needed  sense  of 
direction;  the  concrete  detail  gives  us  and 
you  the  opportunity  for  implementing  deci- 
sions. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   POLLACK 

Within  the  past  several  weeks,  expert  tes- 
timony was  given  to  this  committee  by  Ted 
Taylor,  Herbert  Scoville,  and  Abe  Friedman 
[Theodore  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board, 
International  Research  and  Technology 
Corp.,  Arlington,  Va.;  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr., 
former  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency;  Abraham  S. 
Friedman,  Director,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Programs,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion] on  the  proposed  agreements  to  supply 
nuclear  materials  and  technology  to  Egypt 
and  Israel.  We  have  also  seen  and  heard  a 
great  deal  of  commentary  in  other  public 
forums  as  well,  speculating  on  the  wisdom  of 
selling  nuclear  power  reactors  to  Egypt  and 
Israel.  My  office  has  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
from  the  press.  I,  for  one,  welcome  this  ex- 
panding attention  to  questions  that  policy- 
makers have  wrestled  with  for  a  number  of 


years  and  hope  that,  as  a  result,  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  nuclear  age  we  have  en- 
tered will  be  advanced. 

Much  of  the  recent  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  nuclear  reactors  to  Egypt  and 
Israel  has  been  permeated  by  a  general  sense 
of  unease  and  marked  by  an  almost  instinc- 
tive reflex  to  withdraw  from  this  latest  appli- 
cation of  this  imperfectly  understood  global 
technology.  Public  and  congressional  con- 
cern has  focused  generally  on  three  basic  is- 
sues :  the  use  of  power  reactors  for  weapons 
manufacture,  physical  security  of  the  power 
stations  themselves,  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  place  reliance  over  the  long  term  on 
agreements  between  governments.  It  is  these 
three  points  I  would  like  to  address  briefly 
today.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  try  to  avoid  repe- 
tition of  previous  testimony  to  the  extent 
possible. 

Nuclear  power  plants  of  the  types  in  which 
Egypt  and  Israel  are  interested  employ 
slightly  enriched  uranium  as  fuel.  Although 
this  enriched  uranium  undergoes  nuclear  fis 
sion  in  the  reactor,  it  cannot  be  used  directly 
to  make  a  nuclear  explosive.  During  the  time 
that  it  is  in  the  reactor,  part  of  it  is  con- 
verted to  plutonium,  which,  if  chemicallj 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  fuel  af 
ter  its  discharge  from  the  reactor,  is  usabk- 
as  the  explosive  ingredient  of  a  nucleai 
weapon.  For  this  reason,  extensive  precau 
tions  are  taken  to  insure  that  all  of  the  fue 
elements  entering  and  leaving  the  reactoi 
are  accounted  for  and  that  no  others  are  in 
serted  surreptitiously.  This  is  a  relatively 
straightforward  technical  operation  sine* 
U.S. -type  nuclear  power  plants  are  refuele( 
only  every  six  months  to  a  year  and  the  fue 
elements  are  completely  inaccessible  whih 
they  are  in  an  operating  reactor. 

Fuel  elements  discharged  from  a  reactoi 
after  use  are  enormously  radioactive,  fai 
too  much  to  permit  their  direct  handling  bj 
humans.  They  must  be  stored  at  the  site  o 
the  utility  usually  for  a  year  under  severa 
feet  of  water  and  can  be  transported  only  ii 
heavily  shielded  containers  weighing  man: 
tons.  Consequently  the  plutonium  while  stil 
in  the  fuel  element  is  not  accessible  to  casua 
removal. 
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Chemical  separation  of  the  plutonium  can 
!  undertaken  only  in  highly  specialized  ex- 
SOsive  facilities  which  are  also  massively 
lielded  and  operated  by  remote  control.  It 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  reprocessing 
inability  to  recover  plutonium.  And,  of 
mrse.  it  would  appear  necessary  to  retain 
least  some  of  the  spent  fuel  elements. 
Taking  these  points  together,  I  am  of  the 
jfef that : 

1.  The  safeguarding  of  U.S. -type  nuclear 
nver  plants  is  straightforward ; 

2.  Neither  the  fresh  fuel  or  spent  fuel  is 
rectly  usable  in  weapons;  and 

3.  Possession  of  a  nuclear  reactor  does  not, 
and  of  itself,  provide  the  capability  of 

•oducing  material  for  nuclear  weapons — a 
lel-reprocessing  capability  is  also  necessary. 

A  weapons  capability  would  require  not 
lly  one  or  more  reactors  but  also  a  stock- 
ling  of  the  produced  plutonium,  a  chemical 
processing  plant  to  separate  the  plutonium, 
id  a  weapons-manufacturing  capability. 
As  Secretary  Kissinger  has  indicated,  spe- 
al  bilateral  conditions  regarding  the  storing 
id  processing  of  the  reactor's  end  product 
ive  been  added  to  the  draft  agreements  with 
^ypt  and  Israel  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
at  U.S.  material  could  be  so  used.  Thus, 
e  United  States  is  seeking  agreement  to 
ive  reprocessing  of  material  utilized  in  the 
rael  or  Egypt  reactors  take  place  outside 
ose  countries.  Additionally,  of  course,  the 
feguards  to  be  administered  by  the  IAEA 
ould  reveal  diversion  of  material  from 
ated  purposes. 

Turning  to  physical  security,  it  is  signifi- 
nt  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plutonium  by- 
•oduct  of  a  reactor  is  highly  radioactive 
id  bulky  and  can  be  transported  only  un- 
t  the  most  difficult  conditions.  Thus,  the 
ry  nature  of  the  reactor  byproduct  reduces 
e  possibility  that  it  could  be  readily  or  sur- 
ptitiously  removed.  Furthermore,  in  rec- 
mition  of  the  special  security  considerations 
sociated  with  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
ates  will  retain  rights  under  the  agree- 
ent  permitting  it  to  insure  that  satisfac- 
ry  physical  security  arrangements  are  de- 
loped  and  applied  by  each  state  to  protect 


the  reactors  and  nuclear  material  supplied 
under  the  agreements  from  theft,  diversion, 
or  sabotage. 

Let  me  turn  lastly  to  the  question  of  viola- 
tion or  abrogation  of  the  agreement,  pre- 
sumably for  the  purpose  of  building  nuclear 
weapons.  I  do  not  dispute  that  it  might  hap- 
pen. Of  course,  the  country  that  does  so  will 
have  taken  into  account  the  need  for  a  new 
source  of  fuel,  for  he  will  anticipate  that  we 
will  exercise  our  right  to  suspend  or  ter- 
minate the  agreement  and  that  we  will  re- 
quire the  return  of  any  materials  supplied 
under  the  agreement.  I  imagine  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  those  circumstances  in  finding 
a  new  source.  If  he  can  do  so,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  because  world  events  have  taken  a 
turn  which  will  create  far  more  serious  prob- 
lems for  us  than  the  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment by  a  minor  consumer  of  enriched  uran- 
ium. 

Furthermore,  as  previous  witnesses  have 
testified,  the  IAEA  would  report  the  noncom- 
pliance to  all  members  and  to  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  might  also  curtail  or  suspend  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Agency  or  a  mem- 
ber and  also  call  for  the  return  of  materials 
provided  by  any  member. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  could  bring 
to  bear  a  variety  of  measures — diplomatic, 
economic,  political,  and  others  even  more  se- 
vere. The  actual  sanction  employed  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time  of  violation. 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  should  Egypt  or 
Israel  decide  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon, 
the  prospects  are  that  they  would  not  do  so 
by  violating  the  agreement  with  us.  First  of 
all,  the  likelihood  of  disclosure  is  too  great. 
Secondly,  they  would  be  advertising  their 
purpose  to  prospective  adversaries. 

I  have  been  speaking  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  selling  U.S.  nuclear  power  reactors 
to  Egypt  and  Israel.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  that  this  proposal  be  examined  not 
in  isolation  but  in  the  broader  perspective  of 
recent  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
growing  momentum  with  which  nuclear 
power  generation  has  been  taking  hold 
throughout  the  world  community  has  been 
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accelerated  by  the  recent  dramatic  increase 
in  oil  prices.  Both  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
other  developing  countries  are  faced  with 
rapidly  expanding  energy  requirements 
which  it  is  now  logical  to  meet  in  part  with 
nuclear  power.  The  question  now  facing  us 
is  not  if  we  are  to  turn  to  nuclear  power  but 
if  we  can  turn  to  nuclear  power  under  terms 
that  will  insure  world  peace  and  security. 
We  believe  that  nuclear  power  plants  can 
play  a  major  role,  for  countries  like  Egypt 
and  Israel,  in  their  peaceful  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  promise  which  nuclear  power  holds 
out  as  a  way  of  meeting  growing  world  en- 
ergy demands  is  well  known  in  all  countries. 
We  do  not  unilaterally  have  the  power  to 
deny  nuclear  power  to  any  country  since  we 
are  but  one  of  a  growing  number  of  suppli- 
ers. If  a  country  like  Egypt  or  Israel  is  to 
move  into  the  era  of  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion, we  believe  it  is  in  our  own  interest  that 
it  do  so  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
rather  than  with  some  other  country  whose 
long-range  objectives  in  the  Middle  East 
might  not  necessarily  be  compatible  with  our 
own. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   SOBER 

In  coming  before  you  today,  I  want  first  to 
congratulate  the  subcommittees  for  their 
initiative  in  calling  for  hearings  on  our  pro- 
posal to  cooperate  with  Israel  and  Egypt  in 
the  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  and  reactors  for 
the  production  of  electrical  energy.  This  is 
an  important  matter  which  deserves  a  clear 
understanding  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Your  hearings  should  help 
significantly  to  clear  up  some  apparent  mis- 
understandings which  have  been  reflected  in 
recent  comments — not,  I  hasten  to  add,  by 
members  of  your  subcommittees.  And  second, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  now  engaged  in  a  historic  effort  to  help 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East — a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  an  area  which  has  suffered 
deeply  in  the  past  quarter  century  from  un- 


reconciled disputes  and  a  succession  of  wan  , 
The  recent  travel  to  the  Middle  East  by  Presj 
ident  Nixon  and  his   very  warm  receptil 
there,  on  the  heels  of  a  series  of  visits  anJ 
dramatic  achievements  by  Secretary  KissirJ 
ger,   underlined   the   change   in   atmospherJ 
which  is  taking  place.  Most  difficult  problem)] 
remain  to  be   resolved.   And  yet   there  haj 
never  been  a  better  opportunity  to  help  b 
rael  and  the  Arab  states  to  find  a  way  to  re] 
solve    the    most    critical    problems    betwee 
them  and  to  reduce  sharply  the  chance  thfy 
the  area  could  again  become  an  urgent  threa 
to  world  peace. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  note  tha 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  regional  dispute 
discern  an  opening  toward  a  settlement  a^ 
the  negotiating  table  and  they  view  the  U.S|i 
role  as  crucial.  We  have  a  very  special  obli* 
gation  at  this  juncture  to  conduct  our  polic 
on  a  broad  political  and  economic  front  in  f 
way  that  will  reinforce  the  confidence  an 
trust  of  all  the  parties  in  cur  fairness  an. 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  that  will  be  sup 
portive  of  their  desire  to  move  from  war  t. 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  economic  develop 
ment. 

The  administration's  offer  to  provide  . 
source  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur 
poses  to  Israel  and  to  Egypt  must  be  see* 
against  this  background.  This  offer  is  con 
tingent  on  the  successful  conclusion  of  agree 
ments  for  cooperation  with  each  of  thes> 
countries.  It  is  our  intention  to  submit  thes*. 
agreements  to  the  Congress  before  they  be 
come  effective,  in  accordance  with  existinj 
law.  The  agreements  will  lay  down  the  term, 
under  which  our  cooperation  would  be  car, 
ried  out.  I  will  come  back  to  this  point  in  ; 
few  moments. 

I  submit  that  the  building  of  confideno 
must  underlie  the  effort  to  bring  peace  t< 
the  Middle  East,  confidence  among  the  par 
ties  in  the  region  and  between  them  ant 
countries  outside  the  region  which  have  ; 
stake  in  peace.  We  see  our  offer  of  nuclea: 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  as  part  of  J 
fabric  of  cooperation  which  helps  to  built 
such  confidence.  Cooperation  in  this  particu 
lar  field,  among  others,  will  be  seen  as  i 
sign  of  our  interest  in  developing  broad  ant 
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nst motive  relations  on  an  equitable  basis. 

will  tend  to  increase  the  stake  each  of 
e  parties  in  the  region  feels  in  maintain- 
g  a  long-term  relationship  of  confidence 
ith  the  United  States.  In  this  regard  I 
ant  to  point  out  that  the  power  plants  we 
e  discussing  with  botli  Israel  and  Egypt 
juld  not  become  operational  until  the  early 
lo's. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  convinced  of  the  de- 
rability  of  our  being  associated  with  the 
irties  of  the  region  in  their  own  programs 

economic  development  and  modernization, 
nergy  in  ever-increasing  quantity  will  be 
i  essential  ingredient  to  the  success  of  that 
ideavor.  Even  the  major  oil-producing 
purines  are  beginning  to  look  to  new 
urces  of  energy,  including  nuclear  power, 
r  the  future  as  the  finite  supply  and  alter- 
itive  uses  of  petroleum  (as  well  as  its  in- 
eased  price)  are  brought  home.  As  for 
ith  Israel  and  Egypt,  I  believe  it  should 
so  be  noted  here  that  the  idea  of  nuclear 
per  to  generate  electricity  is  not  brand 
m ;  they  have  had  an  interest  in  it  for 
me  years  and  have  requested  our  coopera- 
m  in  this  field  to  meet  their  perceived  eco- 
>mic  requirements.   That  is  where  our  offer 

provide  one  reactor  each  to  Israel  and 
?ypt,  capable  of  generating  some  600  mega- 
itts  of  electrical  power,  fits  in. 
Having  decided  there  is  a  sound  basis  for 
operation  with  Israel  and  Egypt  in  this 
Id,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sensitivi- 
>s  of  introducing  nuclear  energy  to  the 
iddle  East.  We  have  given  this  matter 
reful  study.  We  intend  to  provide  for  every 
asonable  and  feasible  assurance  that  our 
operation  is  used  for  the  purpose  that  is 
tended.  Consistent  with  the  Atomic  En- 
gy  Act  and  our  obligations  under  the  Non- 
oliferation  Treaty,  the  proposed  agree- 
ents  with  Israel  and  Egypt  call  for  safe- 
lards  administered  by  the  International 
;omic  Energy  Agency.  Other  witnesses 
■re  testified  or  will  testify  regarding  the 
lEA  safeguards  which  are  in  extensive  use 
d  which,  it  is  my  understanding,  have  an 
cellent  record  in  practice. 
Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  Middle 
ist  area,  we  intend  to  seek  to  buttress  the 


IAEA  safeguards  with  certain  special  bilat- 
eral provisions.  It  is  our  intent,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  nuclear  fuel  to  be  supplied 
for,  or  to  be  generated  in,  the  power  reac- 
tors will  be  processed  outside  Israel  or 
Egypt.  According  to  Dr.  Scoville,  a  previous 
witness  at  these  hearings,  this  will  consti- 
tute the  best  guarantee  that  no  plutonium  is 
secretly  extracted  from  the  reactor  fuel.  An- 
other special  provision  will  give  the  United 
States  a  controlling  voice  on  where  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  may  be  stored.  Still 
another  will  relate  to  the  development  of 
satisfactory  physical  security  arrangements 
to  protect  nuclear  material  against  sabotage, 
diversion,  or  theft.  And  another  will  entail 
specific  confirmation  that  the  facilities  or 
materials  provided  by  the  United  States  will 
not  be  used  to  develop  any  nuclear  explosive 
device  (whether  intended  for  peaceful  or 
other  purposes).  ■ 

Concern  has  been  voiced  over  the  fact  that 
neither  Israel  nor  Egypt  is  a  party  to  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  It  is  our 
policy  to  encourage  the  widest  adherence  to 
the  NPT.  That  policy  applies  to  Israel  and 
Egypt,  and  we  would  strongly  welcome  their 
becoming  parties  to  the  treaty.  There  is 
a  historical  background  as  to  their  reluc- 
tance to  do  so.  The  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment in  this  regard  is  the  recent  willingness 
of  both  these  countries  to  enter  into  a  process 
of  negotiation  to  settle  the  longstanding  con- 
flict between  them. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  they 
will  see  their  interests  well  served  by  ad- 
herence to  the  NPT.  We  intend  to  make 
these  points  on  a  continuing  basis.  That 
would  come  in  the  framework  of  continuing 
fundamental  improvement  in  the  overall  se- 
curity situation  in  the  region,  to  which  our 
own  policy  and  actions  are  contributing  sig- 
nificantly. Pending  the  time  when  formal 
adherence  may  take  place,  we  intend  to  seek 
at  this  stage  a  confirmed  understanding  from 
both  governments  that  they  support  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  NPT.  We  intend  this  un- 
derstanding to  be  a  part  of  the  overall  agree- 
ments we  are  negotiating  with  each  of  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  our  offer  of 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Israel  and  Egypt 
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to  generate  electrical  power  as  contributing 
to  the  momentum  toward  peace  already  un- 
derway in  the  Middle  East.  We  see  it  as 
strengthening  the  fabric  of  collaborative  re- 
lationships in  a  technology  that  the  countries 
concerned  are  in  any  event  determined  to 
pursue,  with  or  without  our  participation. 
And  we  see  it  as  a  constructive  response  in 
one  field  of  the  region's  requirements  for 
sound  economic  development.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion that  our  cooperation  in  this  field  will 
serve  only  the  positive  purposes  for  which 
it  was  conceived,  and  we  shall  do  everything 
we  can  toward  that  end. 


Coffee  Agreement  Report  for   1973 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Nixon  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act,  as  extended  and 
amended,  I  transmit  herewith  my  annual  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  in  1973. 

The  overproduction  and  surpluses  in  cof- 
fee which  prevailed  when  the  1962  and  1968 
coffee  agreements  were  negotiated  no  longer 
existed  when  the  1968  agreement  expired  on 
September  30,  1973.  In  fact,  the  agreement's 
price-quota  provisions  had  lapsed  nine 
months  earlier  and  it  was  clear  that  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  would  be  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  similar  provisions  in 
a  new  coffee  agreement.  The  1968  agree- 
ment, therefore,  was  extended  for  two  years 
effective  October  1,  1973,  but  without  its 
operative  economic  clauses. 

A  decade  of  international  cooperation  on 
coffee  as  represented  by  the  1962  and  1968 
agreements  should  not  be  ignored.   The  pre- 


'  Transmitted  on  July  10  (text  from  White  House 
press  release).  Single  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
aide  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  International 
Commodities,  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 
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vailing  atmosphere  has  not  been  conducive 
to  agreement  on  the  terms  of  any  new  coffee 
agreement  containing  operative  economic 
provisions.  However,  it  has  been  felt  desir- 
able to  keep  together  the  experienced  secre- 
tariat staff  of  the  International  Coffee  Or-j 
ganization  to  serve  as  a  competent  authority 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  coffee 
statistics  and  other  information  on  world  pro- 
duction, trade  and  consumption  while  main- 
taining a  framework  in  which  consultation^ 
on  coffee  and  negotiations  for  a  new  agree- 
ment could  take  place. 

In  the  absence  of  operative  economic  pro- 
visions in  the  extended  agreement  and  with 
a  view  to  effecting  some  control  over  prices 
a  number  of  the  producing  nations  have 
been  attempting  to  concert  their  efforts  tq 
support  coffee  prices.  We  have  repeatedly 
emphasized,  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
modified  extension  of  the  1968  International 
Coffee  Agreement  and  on  other  occasions, 
our  strong  view  that  such  unilateral  pro- 
ducer actions  are  incompatible  with  the  con- 
cept of  international  producer-consumer  co- 
operation on  coffee  problems. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  10,  197  U- 


Congressional   Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

93d   Congress,   2d   Session 

Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Carrying  Out  the 
Provisions  of  the  International  Economic  Policj 
Act  of  1972.  Report,  together  with  dissenting 
views,  to  accompany  H.R.  13839.  H.  Rept.  93- 
1066.    May  29,  1974.    4  pp. 

Permitting  a  Citizen  of  Laos  To  Attend  the  U.S 
Military  Academy.  Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res 
206.  S.  Rept.  93-887.  May  30,  1974.  4  pp. 

Extension  of  Existing  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certair 
Copying  Shoe  Lathes.  Report  to  accompany  H.R 
8215.  S.  Rept.  93-888.  May  30,  1974.  5  pp. 

Sense  of  the  House  with  Respect  to  a  Prohibition  ol 
Extension  of  Credit  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Adverse  report,  togethei 
with  dissenting  supplemental  and  separate  views 
to  accompany  H.  Res.  774.  H.  Rept.  93-1071 
May  30,  1974.  15  pp. 
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1952;   for  the  United   States  August  18,  1972. 

IAS  7465. 
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wi, May  21,  1974. 

ogical   Weapons 

vention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
roduction  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
gical)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
on.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
pril  10,  1972.1 

atification  deposited:  India,  July  15,  1974  (with 
a  statement). 

toms 

rnational  convention  to  facilitate  the  importa- 
>n  of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  ma- 
rial.  Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered 
to  force  November  20,  1955;  for  the  United 
;ates  October  17,  1957.  TIAS  3920. 
^cession  deposited:  Canada,  June  12,  1974. 

bitions 

ocol  revising  the  convention  of  November  22, 
28,  as  amended  (TIAS  6548,  6549),  relating  to 
ternational  expositions,  with  appendix  and  an- 
x.  Done  at  Paris  November  20,  1972.1 
itification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, June  10,  1974.2 

sries 

mational  convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlan- 
I  fisheries.  Done  at  Washington  February  8, 
49.  Entered  into  force  July  3,  1950.  TIAS  2089; 
ocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
uthwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089).  Done 
Washington  June  25,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
nuary  10,  1959.  TIAS  4170; 

aration  of  understanding  regarding  the  interna- 
>nal  convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  fisher- 
(TIAS  2089).  Done  at  Washington  April  24, 
61.  Entered  into  force  June  5,  1963.  TIAS  5380; 
ocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
irthwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relat- 
l  to  harp  and  hood  seals.  Done  at  Washington 
ly  15,  1963.  Entered  into  force  April  29,  1966. 
AS  6011; 

ocol    to    the    international    convention    for    the 
irthwest  Atlantic  fisheries   (TIAS  2089),  relat- 


ing to  panel  membership  and  to  regulatory  meas- 
ures. Done  at  Washington  October  1,  1969.  Entered 
into  force  December  15,  1971.  TIAS  7432; 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relat- 
ing to  amendments  to  the  convention.  Done  at 
Washington  October  6,  1970.1 

Adherences  deposited:  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, May  21,  1974. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relat- 
ing to  entry  into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  Done  at  Washington  November  29, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  December  19,  1969.  TIAS 
6840; 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relat- 
ing to  measures  of  control.  Done  at  Washington 
November  29,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December 
19,  1969.  TIAS  6841. 

Adherences    deposited:    German    Democratic    Re- 
public, May  21,  1974  (with  statement) . 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.    Entered  into  force   March   17,    1958.   TIAS 
4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Sudan,  July  5,  1974. 

Nuclear  Free  Zone — Latin  America 

Additional  protocol  II  to  the  treaty  of  February  14, 
1967,  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Latin  America.  Done  at  Mexico  February  14, 
1967.  Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
May  12,  1971.  TIAS  7137. 

Ratification  deposited:  People's  Republic  of  China, 
June  12,  1974. 

Pollution 

Protocol   relating  to  intervention   on   the   high  seas 
in  cases  of  marine  pollution  by  substances  other 
than  oil.  Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 
Signature:  Italy,  July  3,  1974.3 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  June  28, 
1974. 

Terrorism — Protection   of  Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 

Signatures:  Poland,  June  7,  1974;  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  June  7,  1974;  l  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  June  11,  1974.' 


1  Not  in  force. 

'  Applicable  to  Land  Berlin. 
3  Subject  to  ratification. 
1  With  reservation. 
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Weights  and   Measures 

Convention  establishing  an  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Legal  Metrology.  Done  at  Paris  October  12, 
1955,  and  amended  January  18,  1968.  Entered  into 
force  May  28,  1958;  for  the  United  States  October 
22,  1972.  TIAS  7533. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  June  19,  1974. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Entered  into  force  on 
June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions; 
July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Declaration  of  provisional   application  deposited: 

Costa  Rica,  July  12,  1974. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  July  3,  1974. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  July  19,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

International   Committee  of  the  Red   Cross 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  No- 
vember 1,  1973  (TIAS  7769),  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  refugees,  displaced  persons,  and 
war  victims  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos, 
and  the  Khmer  Republic.  Signed  at  Geneva  and 
Washington  May  17  and  June  28,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  June  28,  1974. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy  re- 
search and  development.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  15,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1974. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  arti- 
cles by  Korea.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 


Seoul  June  25  and   27,  1974.   Entered   into  foi 
July  1,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreenw 
of  August  15,  1960,  as  amended  and  extend 
(TIAS  4675,  7167).  Effected  by  exchange  of  nol 
at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  June  29,  1974.  Enter 
into  force  June  29,  1974. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of  i 
ricultural    commodities    of    September    10,     IS 
(TIAS   7714).  Effected  by   exchange  of  notes 
Islamabad  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July 
1974. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
ricultural  commodities  of  November  9,  1973  (TL 
7768).   Effected  by   exchange  of  notes  at   Saig 
July  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  2,  1974. 
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Confirmations 

The    Senate   on   July    18  confirmed   the   followi 
nominations: 

Robert  P.  Smith  to  be  Ambassador  to  Malta. 
James  B.  Engle  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repi 
lie  of  Dahomey. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July   15-21 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  July  15  w'hich  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
263  of  June  24,  275  of  July  2,  284  of  July  5, 
287  and  290  of  July  8,  291  of  July  9,  and  297 
and  301  of  July  11. 

Xo.       Date  Subject 

1303  7/15  Volume  12  of  Bevans  treaty  se- 
ries released. 

*304  7/15  Amendment  of  U.S.-Mexico  non- 
immigrant visa  agreement. 

f305  7/15  U.S.-Japan  agreement  on  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  energy 
research  and  development. 

*306  7/16  U.S.  folk  artists  to  tour  Latin 
America,  Aug.  8-Sept.   18. 

*307  7/19  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  July  30. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  BuLLETrN. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Discusses  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
in  Informal   News  Conference 


Follotving  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  July  22. 

Jiess  release  309  dated  July  22 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  would 
review  for  you  the  events  of  the  last  36 
lours  to  tell  you  where  we  are  and  what  is 
ikely  to  happen  now  and  take  a  few  ques- 
tions confined  to  the  Cyprus  situation,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  on  a  somewhat  informal  basis. 

On  Saturday  in  San  Clemente  I  gave  a 
review  of  the  diplomacy  of  last  week;  so 
et  me  pick  it  up  from  Saturday.1 

After  the  Turkish  landing,  our  eiforts 
were: 

— First,  to  prevent  a  Greek-Turkish  war 
from  erupting; 

— Secondly,  to  keep  open  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  issues  along 
constitutional   lines ;    and 

— Thirdly,  to  prevent  a  further  interna- 
tionalization of  the  conflict. 

Obviously,  the  prime  necessity  for  this 
was  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire.  We  operated 
with  great  intensity,  both  in  Ankara  and 
Athens. 

Joe  Sisco  was  in  Athens  when  the  invasion 
occurred.  And  when  the  Turkish  landings 
in  Cyprus  occurred  he  spent  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  Athens  and  then  went  back  to  Ankara. 
He  received  a  Turkish  agreement  in  princi- 
ple to  a  cease-fire,  which  he  then  took  back 
to  Athens — at  which  point  all  the  parties 
discovered   that   it   was    easy   to    telephone 


1  Secretary  Kissinger's  news  briefing  at  San  Cle- 
mente, Calif.,  on  July  20  was  for  attribution  but 
not  direct  quotation. 


Washington,  and  we  were  in  very  intensive 
contact  with  Prime  Minister  [of  Turkey 
Bulent]  Ecevit,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister, 
Foreign  Minister  [of  the  United  Kingdom 
James]  Callaghan,  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  toward  the  end  the  German  For- 
eign Minister. 

Our  effort  throughout  was  that  this  was 
an  issue  affecting  NATO,  affecting  Western 
Europe,  in  which  we  should  work  in  the 
closest  cooperation  with  our  allies  and  par- 
ticularly with  Great  Britain,  which  had  a  re- 
lationship as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
Zurich  agreement.  Throughout  the  period, 
as  I  pointed  out  Saturday,  there  has  been  a 
complete  unanimity  as  to  objective  and  very 
substantial  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  every 
facet  of  the  diplomatic  process  and  a  com- 
plete coordination  of  our  efforts. 

There  has  also  been  a  very  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  French  Foreign  Minister  in 
his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Communities' 
Council  of  Ministers.  And  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  we  proceeded. 

Now,  I  won't  go  through  all  the  compli- 
cations of  the  negotiations  during  the  day, 
which  were  pursued  on  two  tracks.  The 
United  States  concentrated  on  getting  the 
cease-fire;  the  United  Kingdom  concentrated 
on  getting  the  negotiating  process  started 
after  the  cease-fire.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  get  a  cease-fire  established  and  then 
have  the  United  Kingdom  invite  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  a  meeting. 

The  difficulties  during  the  day  arose  be- 
cause, as  always  in  these  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions, there  were  infinite  technical  disputes — 
for  example,  at  one  point  the  Turks  thought 
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that  a  Greek  fleet  was  approaching  Cyprus 
and  were  reluctant  to  make  a  cease-fire  while 
the  Greek  fleet  was  approaching  Cyprus ;  the 
Greeks  denied  that  there  was  a  Greek  fleet. 
To  do  all  of  this  on  transatlantic  telephone 
had  many  complexities.  There  was,  in  fact, 
some  dispute  on  whether  it  might  be  a 
Turkish  fleet. 

I  won't  pursue  the  complexity  of  military 
operations  in  a  confused  situation.  All  I 
want  to  say  is  that  this  has  delayed  mat- 
ters somewhat. 

Then  in  the  afternoon,  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister  called  over  here  with  a  proposal 
that  he  would  accept  a  cease-fire  in  principle 
provided  the  Greeks  would  send  a  represen- 
tative to  any  place  in  Europe  and  then  at 
that  place  they  would  negotiate  the  modali- 
ties of  the  cease-fire,  after  which  the  cease- 
fire would  go  into  effect. 

Each  one  of  these  phone  calls — and  a 
complex  series  of  phone  calls— then,  involved 
Sisco  in  Athens.  And  it  was  apparent  that 
we  weren't  going  to  get  anywhere  on  this 
basis,  because  the  Greeks,  predictably,  re- 
jected this. 

And  so  about  6  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
we  thought  it  might  be  time  to  come  up 
with  an  American  proposal;  and  therefore 
we  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
that— after  consultation  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Callaghan  and  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, we  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  that  a  cease-fire  go  into  effect. 

We  gave  the  time  at  1400  today  Green- 
wich mean  time  and  that  this  should  be 
followed  almost  immediately  by  negotiations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  under  United 
Kingdom  auspices.  This  was  supported  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  by  France;  and 
France,  in  turn,  was  backed  by  the  Nine. 

Turkey  accepted  this  around  9  o'clock  last 
night— or  8  o'clock  last  night— and  then 
we  had  to  get  Greek  acceptance. 

Having  obtained  Greek  acceptance,  the 
problem  was  to  find  a  means  between  two 
parties  that  have  no  great  confidence  in 
each  other  to  achieve  a  simultaneous  an- 
nouncement so  that  each  party  would  have 
enough  confidence  that  an  announcement 
would,  in  fact,  be  made. 


And  this  led  to  the  solution  that  we  would 
make  the  announcement  here  and,  after  that, 
each  party  would  confirm  our  announcement. 
But  these  are  the  mechanics  of  how  the 
cease-fire  was  achieved.  The  problem  now 
is,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  Our  ex- 
pectation is  that  within  the  next  few  days, 
hopefully  by  Wednesday,  probably  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
meet  under  British  auspices  in  Geneva  and 
these  talks  can  settle  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangements of  Cyprus  and  all  other  issues 
that  stem  from  recent  events.  And  we  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  a  rather  complicated 
crisis  which  had  dangers  of  internationaliza- 
tion has  been  overcome. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Soviet 
Union  throughout,  and  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  complications  from  that  side.  And 
these  exchanges  have  been  constructive. 

So  we  hope  that  during  the  course  of  the 
week  we  can  move  the  situation  toward  a 
solution  that  will  be  acceptable.  There  have 
been  reports,  with  which  you're  familiar, 
that  there  may  be  a  coup  in  Greece  at  this 
moment.  But  we  have  very  sketchy  reports, 
and  we  can't  form  any  clear  judgment  as 
to  the  complexion  of  the  forces  that  will 
take  over  the  government.  And  I'm  not  con- 
firming that  either  officially.  We've  had  no 
official  word ;  we  have  had  the  fragmentary 
reports  that  you  always  get  at  the  beginning 
of  a  crisis. 

So  this  is  where  we  are.  I'll  be  glad  to 
answer  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  threaten  to  cui 
off  military  aid  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  order  to  get  them  to  accept  the  cease-fire! 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  made  clear  on  Sat- 
urday in  San  Clemente  that  no  war  woulc 
be  fought  between  NATO  allies  with  an  oper 
American  supply  line.  So  this  put  a  limit 
to  the  escalation  that  could  be  conducted. 

As  to  the  other  steps  that  were  taken 
there  were  no  specific  threats  made.  U 
was  very  clear  that  we  would  consider  a  con 
tinuation  of  a  military  confrontation  betweei 
NATO  allies  as  a  very  grave  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  get  the  impression  tha 
"constitutional     arrangements,"     a    phras< 
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iiich  has  ban  used  frequently,  is  a  code 
•ord  for  something  else.  Does  it  mean  a 
cvosal  of  the  coup  which  took  place  a 
'eek  atn>  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  [Nikos] 
ampso)i  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  At  the  risk  of  again 
eing  criticized  for  tilting,  leaning,  or  other 
djectives,  we  believe  constitutional  arrange- 
ments involve  a  solution  within  the,  obvi- 
usly,  constitutional  framework  which  ex- 
ited in  Cyprus  before  the  coup.  And  it  is 
ne  of  the  subjects  for  negotiation  among 
le  parties  in  Geneva. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  that  involve  a  re- 
urn  to  power  of  Archbishop  Makarios? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  certainly  not 
xcluded. 

Q.  Will  he  be  in  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  he 
•ill  be  in  Geneva  in  the  first  instance.  But  I 
elieve  that  in  the  first  instance  the  frame- 
•ork  of  those  negotiations  will  be  the  same 
s  the  one  that  established  the  originrl  ar- 
angements.  But  I  expect,  as  you  know,  to 
se  Archbishop  Makarios  this  afternoon  and 
'ill  get  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

Q.  How  well  is  the  cease-fire  going? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  cease-fire 
etween  military  forces  is  going,  apparently, 
ery  well.  However,  there  is  also  communal 
ghting  going  on.  And  there,  it  is  apparently 
ot  holding  quite  as  well. 

We  have  been  in  urgent  contact  with  the 
ecretary  General.  I  have  talked  to  him  at 
ame  length  this  morning.  And  Assistant 
ecretary  Buffum  has  also  been  in  contact 
'ith  hirn.  And  I've  also  talked  to  the  Turkish 
'rime  Minister  on  the  telephone  this  morn- 
lg  with  a  view  toward  strengthening  the 
IN.  forces  to  assure  communal  peace.  And 
'e  have  been  assured  of  the  cooperation  of 
11  of  the  parties. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "communal  fight- 
ig,"  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Communal  fighting 
etween  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 


on  the  island  as  opposed  to  the  Cypriot  and 
Turkish  military  forces  on  the  island. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coidd  you  address  your- 
self in  more  detail — /  know  it's  difficult — to 
the  Geneva  talks — ivhat  the  mandate  for  the 
talks  will  include?  Will  they  include,  as  well 
as  a  settlement  of  the  current  crisis,  the 
longer  term  issues  which  have  been  tinder 
discussion  for  many  years  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  obviously,  if 
there  is  a  domestic  upheaval  in  Greece  at 
this  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
each  party  is  prepared  to  discuss.  Moreover, 
these  talks  are  being  conducted  under  British 
auspices,  and  therefore  they  will  have  to  take 
a  leading  role  in  it.  The  U.S.  view  would  be 
that  in  view  of  recent  events  one  should  go  to 
the  root  of  the  issues  and  attempt  to  settle 
all  the  outstanding  issues  affecting  Greece 
and  Turkey,  particularly  as  they  bear  on  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier  you 
didn't — you  were  not  confirming  any  coup 
in  Athens  or  any  change  in  government  in 
Athens? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  But  I  assume  from  your  subsequent 
and  previous  remarks  that  you  still  expect 
that  whatever  emerges  politically  or  doesn't 
emerge,  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  in 
Geneva  will  continue.  In  other  words,  some 
Greeks  of  some  sort  will  attend.  [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Joe  Sisco  is  on  the 
way  back,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  he 
will  not  soon  again  volunteer  for  a  mission. 
[Laughter.]  But  before  he  left,  he  had  some 
talks  with  Greek  governmental  leaders;  and 
we  believe  that  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  last  night  will  stick,  though  there  may 
be  a  delay  of  24  hours  in  the  beginning  of  the 
talks.  This  is  why  I  said  "probably  on 
Wednesday,"  but  I  think  that  the  substance 
of  the  arrangements  will  be  maintained. 

Q.  Whether  he  volunteers  or  not,  will  you 
send  him  to  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  need  him  here 
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now.  I'm  sending  Bill  Buffum,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  international  organizations,  to 
Geneva. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  talk  about  re- 
storing things  to  their  prior  state,  what 
would  you  recommend  be  done  with  the  force 
of  650  Greek  military  officers — which  seems 
to  have  been  such  a  critical  issue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  this  is 
an  issue  that  will  have  to  be  settled  in  Ge- 
neva because  it  had  one  connotation  last 
week  and  it  may  have  a  different  connota- 
tion in  a  different  context  under  present  cir- 
cumstances when  there  are  large  Turkish 
forces  on  the  island. 

Let  me  say,  incidentally,  that  last  week  the 
obstacle  was  not  what  position  the  United 
States  might  or  might  not  have  taken  on  the 
650  Greek  officers,  because  we  were  willing 
to  support  any  solution  last  week  that  could 
gain  the  consensus  of,  say,  Turkey  and  Brit- 
ain. The  difficulty  was  that  a  series  of  de- 
mands were  made,  in  which  this  was  only  a 
small  part,  that  grew  unacceptable  as  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Britain.  And  therefore  we 
never  got  to  the  issue  of  the  650  officers.  So 
what  concrete  position  we  will  take  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  position  the  parties 
take. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  for  troops  on 
both  sides  to  remain  behind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  possible  for 
troops  of  both  sides  to  remain  behind;  it  is 
possible  for  troops  of  both  sides  to  leave;  it 
is  possible  for  troops  of  both  sides  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  So  it  is,  at  this  point,  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  the  precise  outcome  will 
be  because,  obviously,  when  you  have  some 
6,000  Turkish  troops  on  the  island,  you're  in 
a  different  situation  than  you  were  last 
week. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  use — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  United  States 
have  a  position  on  partition? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  position  is  that 
we  support  the  territorial  integrity  and  sov- 


ereignty of  Cyprus  and  therefore  this  would 
not  be  an  American  solution.  And  we  don't 
think  that  this  is  a  likely  outcome.  But  at 
this  stage  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  write  the 
scenario  of  a  negotiation  that  hasn't  started. 
Mr.  Binder  [David  Binder,  New  York 
Times]. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  there  was  a  report  of  a 
joint  British-U.S.  note  to  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Governments  calling  for  a  cease-fire,  a 
toughly  worded  note. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  exact  sequence 
is  that  I  first  made  the  proposal  on  the  tele- 
phone to  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  around  6 
o'clock  U.S.  time  last  night.  And  it  was  the 
first  time  that  the  United  States  made  a  con- 
crete proposal  in  which  it  said  something 
other  than  we  propose  a  cease-fire — we  said 
we  propose  a  cease-fire  at  this  hour  to  be  im- 
plemented  in  this  manner. 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  Presidential 
letter  to  the  Presidents  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  this  in  turn  was  backed  by  a  British 
note  and  a  Common  Market  note. 

I  believe  that  several  of  these  notes  arrived 
after  the  parties  had  already  accepted  the 
cease-fire.  But  given  the  staggered  timing 
for  lirst  an  American  announcement  and  then 
a  confirmation  of  this  announcement  by 
Greece  and  Turkey,  we  permitted  these  notes 
that  did  express  the  urgency  everyone  felt  to 
be  delivered  by  all  the  parties — by  all  our 
friends  and  ourselves — so  that  the  parties 
knew  that  this  was  a  matter  that  was  not 
taken  lightly  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  and  that  there  was  total  unanimity 
of  view  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  on  this  issue. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  expectations  that 
the  Geneva  talks  may  in  fact  take  place  with 
only  a  2^-hour  slippage  woidd  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  hap- 
pening in  Greece  did  not  take  you  by  com- 
plete surprise. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  I  answer  this  ques- 
tion, I  get  into  major  difficulties,  because  if 
I  say  it  took  us  by  complete  surprise,  you  will 
say  "intelligence  failure."  And  if  I  say  it 
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didn't  take  us  by  complete  surprise,  you  will 
?ay  other  things.  [Laughter.] 

May  I  make  one  general  point.  I  have  read 
tiany  learned  articles  during  the  week  of 
.vhy  we  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  coup 
n  Cyprus,  and  I  simply  would  like  to  point 
)ut  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  obvi- 
>usly  the  man  most  concerned  in  Cyprus — 
lamely,  Archbishop  Makarios — also  was 
»ken  by  surprise,  so  that  the  information 
ivas  not  exactly  lying  on  the  street. 

Late  in  the  day  yesterday  it  became  ap- 
>arent  in  Athens  that  there  was  a  certain 
•estiveness,  so  that  in  this  sense,  we  were 
iware  of  the  fact  that  the  events  of  the 
ast  week  were  not  considered  unanimously 
n  Athens  as  a  complete  success.  And  this 
jave  a  particular  urgency  to  the  need  to 
wing  about  a  cease-fire  during  the  night 
ind  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  took 
i  rather  active  and  even  more  active  role 
©ward  the  end  of  the  day.  So  we  had  some 
general  information. 

Marilyn  [Marilyn  Berger,  Washington 
3ost].    I'll  take  two  more  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion, did  the  United  States  warn  the  Turk- 
sh  Government  that  it  tvould  lose  aid  if  it 
noved,  military  aid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  but  we  made  very 
:lear  that  we  were  very  strongly  opposed 
o  military  action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  we  doing  about 
he  3,000  Americans  on  the  island?  Are  they 
wing  to  be  taken  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Americans  are 
>eing  evacuated.    I  think — 

Q.  By  U.S.  forces? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  By  American  heli- 
:opters.  We  have  offered  the  British  that 
ve  would  be  willing  to  send  in  a  marine 
:ompany  to  the  British  base  if  that  would 
lelp  them,  if  their  facilities  were  overloaded. 

don't  believe  they  have  accepted  it  yet,  and 
t  may  not  be  necessary,  but  American  heli- 
opters  will  take  them  off  the  British  base, 
ind  then  there  is  an  enclave  near  Kyrenia 


about  which  we  have  now  begun  negotiations 
for  their  removal. 

I  might  also  say  that  we  have  been  asked 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  help  them  in 
the  evacuation  of  some  of  their  150  civilians 
in  Nicosia.  A  Soviet  ship  is  going  into  the 
port — I  never  can  remember  the  name — in 
the  south  of  Cyprus,  and  we  are  cooperating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  this  about. 

Last  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  our  policy  now 
on  recognition  of  governments?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  recognize  whatever  government  will 
come  to  power  in  Greece,  in  Cyprus? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  our  basic  policy 
is  to  recognize  de  facto  governments.  In 
Cyprus,  it  is  a  more  complicated  problem, 
because  the  governments  in  Cyprus  also  have 
resulted  from  constitutional  arrangements 
that  have  international  sanction,  and  there- 
fore we  would  expect  this  to  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation  and  not  simply  be  decided  on 
a  de  facto  basis. 


Death  of  President  Peron 
of  Argentina 

Following  is  a  message  from  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Al- 
berto Juan  Vincente  Vignes  on  the  death  of 
President  Juan  Domingo  Peron  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 


Press  release  277  dated  July  2 


July  1,  1974. 


Dear  Mr.  Minister:  Please  accept  my 
deepest  sympathy  upon  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Peron.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Argentina  but  also  to 
the  hemisphere  and  the  world.  President 
Peron  was  a  great  symbol  to  the  Argentine 
people  and  I  had  hoped  to  meet  him.  Please 
extend  my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Peron  in  this 
sad  hour. 

Best  regards. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
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Ambassador   Scali,   July   20 

First  Statement 

USUN  press  release  92  dated  July  20 

We  convene  here  today  in  the  wake  of 
open  military  action  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. To  our  deep  regret,  Turkish  troops 
have  landed  on  Cyprus.  This  Council,  all  too 
familiar  with  the  antagonisms  which  have 
shaped  Greek-Turkish  relations  on  Cyprus, 
needs  no  reminder  of  what  the  Turkish  land- 
ing forebodes  for  the  stability  of  the  island 
and  what  a  serious  threat  is  posed  for  peace 
in  the  area.  Regrettably  the  process  of  di- 
plomacy was  not  given  a  chance  to  run  its 
course.  The  people  of  Cyprus  are  the  tragic 
losers,  once  more  overtaken  by  events  sadly 
beyond  their  capability  to  control.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  all  losers  as  interna- 
tional peace  hangs  most  precariously  and 
dramatically  in  the  balance. 

My  government  deplores  the  pressures  and 
interventions  which  contributed  to  the  Turk- 
ish action  on  Cyprus  and  for  which  Greece 
must  bear  a  heavy  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. However,  this  invasion  in  no  way  serves 
the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  Turkish  commu- 
nity on  Cyprus  or,  indeed,  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  world.  Neither  can  we  be  convinced 
that  foreign  military  intervention  in  Cyprus, 
from  whatever  quarter  and  by  whatever 
means,  has  at  any  time  been  justifiable. 

We  oppose  any  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  member  state  of  these  United  Na- 
tions. 

My  government  has  worked  untiringly 
these  past  days  in  an  attempt  to  forestall 
the  escalation  toward  intervention  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Tragically,  with  the 
Turkish  intervention  last  night,  another  step 
has  been  taken  toward  exactly  that  which 
we  have  attempted  to  forestall. 

Turkey  is  and  will  remain  an  ally  of  the 
United  States ;  Greece  is  and  will  remain  an 
ally  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Greece 
and  the  people  of  Turkey  to  insure  that 
Greece  remains  the  ally  of  Turkey.  As  friends 


for  a  generation,  both  peoples  have  made 
giant  strides;  as  enemies,  they  stand  to  lose 
all. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cyprus 
as  well  as  those  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  all 
members  of  this  Council  that  Cyprus  not  be- 
come a  Mediterranean  battleground. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work 
with  its  friends  toward  this  goal.  We  urge  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  dis- 
play to  the  members  of  this  Council  the  max- 
imum spirit  of  restraint  and  compromise  in 
the  interest  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  with  good  will,  common 
sense,  and  extraordinary  statesmanship  by 
all  concerned,  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  avert 
major  tragedy. 

We  appreciate  that  all  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  joined  in  calling  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire.  We  owe  the  embattled 
people  of  Cyprus  no  less. 

All  the  members  of  this  Council  have  wise- 
ly joined  with  us  in  a  request  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  accept  im- 
mediately the  United  Kingdom  proposal  for 
negotiations  among  the  guarantor  powers. 
We  believe  that  at  this  time  the  Security 
Council  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Cyprus. 

Second  Statement 

USUN  press  release  93  dated  July  20 

Again  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  peeked  into  some  mysterious  cor- 
ner and  discovered  that  it  is  really  NATO, 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which  is  instigating 
the  tragic  developments  on  Cyprus.  It  seems 
to  be  a  curious  recurring  nightmare,  a  sort  of 
James  Bond-ish  twist  of  the  real  facts. 

The  NATO  allies  who  have  spoken  up  at 
this  Council  table  have  deplored  all  violations 
of  the  independence,  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cy- 
prus. 

Along  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  we  have  sought  to  promote  and  en- 
courage negotiations  in  London  for  the  pur- 
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>ose  of  restoring  peace  and  the  return  of 
institutional  government  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  this  is  plotting,  I  submit  to  you 
>erhaps  the  world  needs  more  of  it. 

embassador    Bennett,    July   22 

fSUN  press  release  94  dated  July  22 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  cease-fire 
ake  effect.  My  government,  as  is  well  known, 
las  taken  a  very  active  part  in  trying  to  sup- 
ilement  the  work  of  this  Council  and  to  ar- 
ange  a  cease-fire,  with  very  active  diplo- 
nacy  in  the  capitals  concerned. 

All  parties  in  the  fighting,  certainly  the 
wo  governments  away  from  Cyprus,  have 
rublicly  accepted  the  cease-fire.  Now,  the  fir- 
ng  did  not  immediately  cease  at  10  o'clock. 

believe  that  is  fairly  usual  in  such  circum- 
tances.  There  are  many  technical  complica- 
ions.  But  I  would  call  on  the  parties  to  give 
heir  best  efforts,  and  I  would  call  on  the 
opulation  of  Cyprus  similarly.  To  the  best 
f  our  most  recent  information,  the  two 
rmed  forces  involved,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
ave  begun  to  observe  the  cease-fire.  There 
5  still  communal  fighting  going  on.  That  may 
e  the  most  difficult  to  stop.  But  I  would 
ope  that  we  can,  before  this  day  is  over, 
ave  a  genuine  cease-fire. 

Let  the  killing  cease !  It  seems  to  me  that 
i  our  priority  and  primary  purpose  and  ob- 
sctive  at  this  time.  And  then  let  us  go  for- 
ward with  the  negotiations,  as  our  British 
olleague  has  described  them,  negotiations 
rhich  hold  such  tremendous  importance  for 
lie  future,  if  we  are  going  to  have  some  reso- 
ition  of  this  age-old  problem  and  allow  the 
ecent  people  of  Cyprus,  whatever  their  his- 
Jrical  or  ethnic  origin,  to  have  a  life  of  their 
wn  and  to  live  in  peace  in  their  own  way. 

The  Secretary  General  has  described  to  us 
le  extreme  tests  which  are  being  imposed 
n  UNFICYP  [United  Nations  Peace-keeping 
orce  in  Cyprus].  My  government  has  al- 
ways supported  UNFICYP.  It  continues  to 
o  so,  and  if  more  men  are  needed  there,  as 
ircumstances  would  seem  to  dictate,  then 
re  would  support  what  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral has  outlined  as  the  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  present  force. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  despite  the  tragedy 
through  which  we  have  been  living — the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus  living  it  most  intensely  of  all — 
this  past  week,  I  would  agree  with  our  Brit- 
ish colleague  that  this  is  a  time  for  looking 
forward.  Let  us  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war. 
Let  us  try  to  look  at  this  in  an  objective  way 
to  give  to  each  side  of  this  communal  situa- 
tion its  own  right  to  exist.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  independent  and  single  Cyprus. 
Let  us  go  forward  toward  a  better  fate  for 
Cyprus. 

Ambassador  Bennett,  July  23 

USUN  press  release  95  dated  July  23 

I  think  that  little  needs  to  be  said  here. 
The  facts  as  we  know  them  and  as  we  have 
just  heard  them  from  the  Secretary  General 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are  somber 
enough  for  all  of  us.  The  cease-fire  in  Cy- 
prus agreed  to  yesterday  by  all  the  parties  is 
not  being  observed.  The  guns  are  still  firing; 
the  innocent  are  still  dying. 

The  resolution  which  this  Council  has  just 
adopted,  as  the  resolution  we  adopted  on  the 
20th,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  new 
resolution  is  short  and  to  the  point.  In  this 
resolution  we  demand  that  the  parties,  all 
the  parties,  comply  immediately  with  the 
cease-fire  provisions  of  Resolution  353  and 
cease  the  hostilities  in  Cyprus,  hostilities 
which  have  brought  suffering  and  death  to 
countless  innocent  people  and  which  so  clear- 
ly threaten  international  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  has  joined  in  supporting 
the  resolution  adopted  by  this  Council  be- 
cause of  our  determination  that  the  cease-fire 
ordered  by  the  Council  on  July  20  should  be 
made  fully  effective  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  My  government  believes  that  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  Cyprus,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  want 
an  end  to  the  fighting  and  that  they  want  it 
now. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  requires  greater  political  leadership 
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Implications  of  Expanding  Trade  With  the  U.S.S.R. 


Folloiving  are  statements  by  Arthur  A. 
Hartman,  Assistayit  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs,  and  Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs, made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mul- 
tinational Corporations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  22  x 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HARTMAN 

I  understand  that  you  would  like  me  to 
provide  a  general  assessment  of  U.S.  policy 
from  the  perspective  of  improving  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  relations. 

As  you  know,  a  major  goal  of  this  admin- 
istration has  been  to  achieve  a  lasting  im- 
provement of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion across  a  broad  front.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  we  have  sought  to  enlarge  the 
areas  of  cooperation  between  us  and  to  re- 
duce the  sources  of  tension.  Our  approach 
has  been  based  on  a  recognition  that  our 
primary  responsibility  in  this  nuclear  age  is 
to  attempt  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  war 
in  relations  between  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers,  which  requires,  in  turn,  concerted 
efforts  to  introduce  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  stability  into  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

In  adopting  this  approach,  we  obviously 
could  not  ignore  the  lessons  learned  in  20 
years  of  hostile  confrontation  between  East 
and  West.  We  recognized  that  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  flourish  in  a  political  environment  char- 
acterized by  tension  and  mutual  distrust. 
Accordingly,  our  initial  efforts  were  directed 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


to  removing  sources  of  tension  in  our  polii 
ical  relations. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  these  efforts  wer 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  And  by  the  tim 
of  the  President's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Unio 
in  1972,  there  had  been  substantial  progres 
in  removing  Berlin  as  a  source  of  tensio 
in  Central  Europe,  in  reducing  U.S.  involv< 
ment  in  Viet-Nam,  and  in  the  negotiation 
on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

As  our  political  relations  with  the  Sovh 
Union  improved,  we  began  to  give  serioi 
attention  to  the  possibilities  for  expandin 
trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Two  consideration 
were  relevant. 

First,  we  felt  that  the  expansion  of  mi 
tually  beneficial  trade  between  our  two  cour 
tries,  by  giving  both  sides  a  growing  veste 
interest  in  moving  from  confrontation  t 
negotiation,  would  be  another  element  of  st* 
bility  in  our  new  relationship. 

Secondly,  we  recognized  that  as  progres 
was  achieved  in  normalizing  U.S.-Soviet  r< 
lations,  the  rationale  which  had  led  bot 
sides  to  restrict  trade  to  a  minimum  durin 
the  years  of  cold  war  tension  would  no  longe 
apply,  for  it  would  be  contradictory  for  u 
to  hold  out  the  benefits  of  cooperation  wit 
one  hand  while  withholding  the  possibilit 
of  expanded  economic  ties  with  the  othe] 
Nor  did  we  believe  that  we  could  build 
stable  long-term  political  relationship  wit 
the  Soviet  Union  without  some  correspondin 
improvement  in  trade  ties. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  tha 
we  have  never  suffered  from  the  illusio 
that  trade  itself  could  pave  the  way  to  th 
resolution  of  political  differences  in  relation 
between  two  such  countries  as  the  Unite 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  their  radi 
cally  different  domestic  systems  and  essen 
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ially  incompatible  ideologies.  Rather,  we 
;aw  normalization  of  our  trade  relations  as 
following  on  and  reinforcing  progress  in 
Normalizing  our  political  ties. 

Once  a  more  favorable  climate  began  to 
merge  in  our  political  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  next  step  we  took  was 
o  begin  to  develop  a  framework  within 
vhich  economic  ties  between  our  two  coun- 
ries  could  expand.  This  task  was  not  easy. 
•'or  over  20  years,  there  had  been  virtually 
10  trade  between  our  two  countries.  Our 
lomestic  economic  systems  were  radically 
lifferent,  as  were  our  approaches  to  inter- 
lational  trade.  We  were  parties  to  very  few 
f  the  same  legal  conventions.  We  did  not 
elong  to  the  same  international  trade  orga- 
izations.  In  the  Soviet  Union  international 
rade  was  the  sole  preserve  of  state  trading 
ntities,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  was 
onducted  by  private  firms.  Our  commercial 
elations  were  saddled  with  discriminatory 
leasures  imposed  during  the  worst  years 
f  the  cold  war. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  various  economic 
greements  we  have  concluded  with  tho  So- 
iet  Union  has  been  covered  in  a  variety  of 
ublished  materials,  including  a  compilation 
f  background  materials  issued  by  the  Com- 
littee  on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
ipril  2  this  year.  I  will  not  go  over  the 
round  again  at  this  time.  But  let  me  touch 
n  a  few  special  features  of  these  agree- 
lents. 

By  October  1972,  the  executive  branch  was 
repared,  if  Congress  would  consent,  to  re- 
love  our  discriminatory  tariff  measures 
gainst  the  Soviet  Union  and,  following  an 
greement  to  settle  the  U.S.S.R.'s  lend-lease 
ebt,  to  extend  government  credits  to  help 
nance  the  sale  of  American  products.  In 
he  same  negotiations,  and  subsequently,  we 
ought  to  insure  that  we  would  receive  recip- 
ocal  benefits  in  such  areas  as  business  facili- 
ation  measures,  protection  against  market 
isruption,  and  provision  for  the  settlement 
f  disputes  through  arbitration. 

In  many  instances  the  advantages  we  se- 
ured  for  American  businessmen  in  conduct- 


ing business  with  the  Soviet  Union  went  be- 
yond those  previously  granted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  other  non-Communist  countries. 
For  example,  the  long-term  economic  agree- 
ment which  we  signed  in  Moscow  on  June' 
29  of  this  year  contains  specific  provisions 
for  an  annual  exchange  of  economic  infor- 
mation and  for  a  series  of  business  facilita- 
tion measures  which  make  it  unique  in  agree- 
ments of  this  kind.  This  agreement  will  com- 
plement the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  trade  agreement 
signed  in  1972,  but  its  features  and  intent 
are  different.  It  does,  however,  expand  on 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  earlier  agree- 
ment, for  example,  by  including  additional 
business  facilitation  measures  in  such  areas 
as  the  issuance  of  visas  and  travel  by  com- 
mercial representatives. 

These  measures  do  not  place  our  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  more  favorable 
basis  than  with  other  countries.  Nor  do  they 
confer  any  special  advantages  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
Rather,  by  removing  the  artificial  barriers 
erected  during  periods  of  heightened  tension 
between  us  and  by  resolving  the  many  tech- 
nical problems  resulting  from  the  long  ab- 
sence of  economic  intercourse,  we  have  been 
seeking  to  reestablish  a  more  normal  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
will,  at  the  same  time,  take  into  account  the 
basic  structural  dissimilarities  between  our 
two  economic  systems. 

As  we  have,  by  governmental  action,  im- 
proved conditions  for  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  commercial  relations  have  ex- 
panded greatly.  Bilateral  trade  in  1973  to- 
taled a  record  $1.4  billion,  more  than  twice 
the  level  of  the  previous  year,  and  placed  the 
United  States  second  only  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  among  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
Western  trading  partners.  U.S.  exports 
amounted  to  $1.2  billion,  compared  with  im- 
ports of  only  $214  million,  thus  producing  a 
trade  surplus  of  nearly  $1  billion.  In  fact, 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  the  United 
States  has  run  a  larger  export  surplus  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  than  with  any  other  country. 

Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1974  is  likely  to  approximate 
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trols  (Paris)]  mechanism  for  coordinating 
with  our  allies  the  control  of  strategic  trade. 
As  long  as  we  implement  our  export  controls 
in  a  consistent  fashion,  I  believe  that  we  can 
insure  that  our  expanded  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  work  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries  and  not  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  we  con- 
sider our  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  be  an  important  component  of  the 
overall  framework  of  cooperation  we  are 
seeking  to  create.  In  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere,  there  has  already  been  evidence 
of  the  value  of  detente  in  reducing  confron- 
tation and  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  perspective 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  see  the  benefits  we 
receive  from  expanding  economic  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  terms  of  the  additional 
stability  such  ties  can  lend  to  the  new  and 
more  cooperative  relationship  we  are  seeking 
to  achieve  rather  than  in  any  specific  linkage 
to  concrete  issues. 

Obviously  the  political  aspects  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  many  facets. 
Nevertheless,  Soviet  leaders  clearly  share  our 
view  that  trade  can  help  in  "making  the 
process  of  improving  US-Soviet  relations 
irreversible,"  which,  as  the  joint  communi- 
que resulting  from  the  President's  recent 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  pointed  out,  is  the 
goal  of  both  our  policies.  I  am  confident  that 
our  approach  to  developing  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  U.S.S.R.  will  insure  a  bal- 
ance of  interest  that  will  enhance  both  our 
own  security  and  that  of  other  countries  by 
creating  a  more  stable  framework  of  world 
peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ENDERS 

Mr.  Hartman  has  set  forth  the  general 
framework  of  U.S.  policy  on  improving  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  relations. 

In  my  statement  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  a  number  of  specific  concerns  about  the 
implications  of  expanding  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries 
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which   the   committee   has  expressed  to 
through  its  staff  representatives. 

1.  Are  multinational  firms  used  as  a  U 
of  U.S.  detente  policy? 

Efforts  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  rea 
new  understandings  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ha' 
been  conducted  primarily  within  a  politic 
framework. 

It  was  only  after  major  progress  had  be 
achieved  on  political  issues  between  t 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  I 
turned  to  the  problems  of  normalizing  e( 
nomic  relations  and  encouraging  wider  co 
tacts  by  firms.  The  government's  role  h 
been  one  of  improving  the  atmosphere  i\ 
trade  and  cooperation  and  of  seeking  to  pc 
away  the  legal  and  administrative  obstacli 
Our  commercial  services  have  been  stepp< 
up,  business  opportunities  publicized,  faci 
ties  for  U.S.  businessmen  enlarged. 

U.S.  firms  have  been  assisted  to  explo 
possibilities.  But  at  no  time  have  we  tri< 
to  enroll  American  firms  directly  into  tl 
detente  process  by  urging  them  to  enter  in 
major  cooperative  projects.  We  have  mai 
plain  that  strictly  business  judgments  < 
the  risks  and  potential  profits  should  dete 
mine  the  actions  of  American  firms  and  th; 
incremental  political  benefits  should  not  for 
part  of  this  calculation. 

The  actions  of  U.S.  firms,  voluntarily  ui 
dertaken  in  the  light  of  their  interests  ; 
they  perceive  them,  may  in  many  instanct 
be  supportive  of  our  broader  objectives 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations.  The  Secretary  hi 
referred  to  creation  of  "vested  interests 
among  various  groups  to  broaden  and  deepe 
relations.  Long-term  agreements  betwe€ 
U.S.  firms  and  Soviet  counterparts  obvious! 
contribute  to  this  process  in  the  same  wa 
as  cooperation  in  space,  or  medical  and  agr 
cultural  research. 

2.  Are  obligations  owed  by  the  U.S.  Goi 
ernment  to  U.S.  corporations  if  businei 
transactions  turn  sour? 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  firm 
should  approach  trade  and  cooperation  oj 
portunities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  same  wa 
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tat  they  would  in  any  other  part  of  the 
v>rld :  by  weighing  the  risks  and  benefits  and 
t  taking  a  fundamentally  business  decision 
e  to  whether  to  proceed  with  a  given  proj- 
C,  To  a  degree,  government  action,  such 
I  the  establishment  of  fair  arbitration  pro- 
cures, can  lower  the  risk  levels.  The  mu- 
tal  interests  of  the  American  firms  and 
teir  Soviet  counterparts  in  entering  into 
jonomically  viable  projects  is  further  insur- 

ce  against  major  deals  going  sour. 
Since  we  do  not  seek  to  persuade  Ameri- 
;n  firms  to  enter  into  specific  projects  and 
ake  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  such 
decision  is  theirs  alone,  we  do  not  as  a 
•vernment  take  on  an  obligation  to  protect 
iem  against  failure  or  loss.  I  believe  that 
fi  American  firms  accept  and  approve  of 
as  attitude. 

Government  participation  in  these  trans- 
tions  is  limited  to  their  export  content;  it 

no  greater  (and  often  somewhat  less) 
an  in  export  transactions  to  non-Commu- 
st  destinations.  Thus,  the  Export-Import 
ink  finances  a  certain  portion  of  export 
ansactions  (in  no  case  more  than  45  per- 
nt  and  preferably  less).  Although  the  Ex- 
•rt-Import  Bank  also  offers  guarantees  on 
e  privately  financed  portion  of  export 
ansactions,  these  guarantees  have  not  been 
ed  in  transactions  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
)th  the  portion  of  the  export  credit  financed 

the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  portion 
lanced  by  U.S.  commercial  banks  are  cus- 
marily  guaranteed  by  foreign  trade  banks 
d  governments  in  the  importing  countries. 
ius  the  only  potential  obligation  of  the  U.S. 
>vernment  would  be  for  that  part  of  the 
port  transaction  financed  by  the  Export- 
lport  Bank.  That  obligation  would  become 
e  only  should  both  the  foreign  trade  bank 
d  the  government  of  the  importing  country 
fuse  payment. 

3.  How  can  the  United  States  get  political 
ids  pro  quo  from  individual  trade  deals, 
the  companies'  interest  is  profit  rather 
m  policies? 

Business  transactions  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
i  should  be  judged  in  the  first  instance 


in  terms  of  their  economic  benefits,  the  same 
form  of  benefits  that  accrue  from  deals  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world:  orders  for 
companies,  jobs,  balance  of  payments, 
sources  of  basic  materials,  conservation  of 
energy. 

We  should  enable  American  firms  to  seek 
out  and  consummate  deals  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
under  conditions  of  fair  competition  with 
businessmen  in  other  Western  countries.  We 
should  not  burden  them  with  political  quids 
pro  quo  that  will  unduly  handicap  them  in 
the  Soviet  marketplace. 

Political  objectives  are  served  by  economic 
cooperation  with  the  Soviets,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  attach  political  strings 
to  individual  projects.  The  political  gains 
should  be  recognized  as  properly  taking  a 
more  general  form  of  contributing  to  our 
overall  policy  of  establishing  contacts  in 
many  fields  of  activity. 

h.  In  opening  up  trade,  investment,  and 
technology  transfer  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  what  are  we  getting 
for  what  we  are  giving? 

Our  policy  is  one  of  reducing  unneeded 
barriers  to  normalized  economic  contacts 
with  the  Communist  countries  so  that  Amer- 
ican firms  can  explore  business  possibilities 
in  a  favorable  commercial  climate.  Whether 
this  results  in  trade,  investment,  or  tech- 
nology sales  for  American  firms  will  depend 
on  their  business  judgments  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  their  offers.  Under  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  where  deals  are  made  that  con- 
form to  the  constraints  of  U.S.  export  con- 
trols, the  balancing  of  what  we  give  for  what 
we  get  is  and  should  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual U.S.  businessman. 

Assistant  Secretary  Hartman  has  in  his 
statement  provided  examples  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  from 
increased  commerce  with  the  U.S.S.R. :  the 
large  export  surplus,  the  jobs  for  American 
workers,  profits  for  American  companies, 
tax  revenues  at  all  levels  of  government,  the 
increased  availability  of  materials  in  short 
supply. 
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fessor  of  obstetrics/gynecology,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  Indianapolis. 

Edward  N.  Cole,  of  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  Crutchfield,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  presi- 
dent, Jefferson-Pilot  Broadcasting  Co.,  Charlotte. 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  professor 
of  economics,  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mrs.  Cecil  G.  Grant,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
public  schools  coordinator  of  Youth  Serving  Youth 
tutoring  program,  and  part  owner,  Colour  Graph- 
ics Inc.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  president, 
University  of  Scranton. 

Mrs.  Jack  A.  Drown,  of  Rolling  Hills,  Calif.,  civic 
leader. 

Mildred  F.  Jefferson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  surgery,  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  active  general  surgery,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Boston  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Joseph  M.  Segel,  of  Merion,  Pa.,  chairman,  board 
of  governors  of  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
the  U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Frank  W.  Notestein,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  visiting 
senior  research  demographer,  office  of  population 
research,  Princeton  University,  and  president 
emeritus,  the  Population  Council  of  New  York. 

Aida  Casanas  O'Connor,  of  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  at- 
torney, New  York  State  division  of  housing  and 
community  renewal,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leahseneth  O'Neal,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
professional  track  star  and  director  of  tenant  re- 
lations, Savage-Fogarty  Companies  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. 

Frank  A.  Palumbo,  of  Vienna,  Va.,  secretary-treas- 
urer, International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  J.  Piszek,  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent and  owner,  Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchen,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Jody  Elmer  Smith,  of  Ayrshire,  Iowa,  mayor  of 
Ayrshire. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  president, 
National  Audubon  Society,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  R.  Taylor,  of  Summit,  N.J.,  president,  CBS, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Nicolas  Palen  Thimmesch,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
syndicated  columnist,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi- 
cate, Washington,  D.C. 

The  President  also  announced  the  designa- 
tion of  Clifford  M.  Hardin  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man and  the  designations  of  Mrs.  Norman 
C.  Armitage  and  Sprague  H.  Gardiner  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairmen  of  the  Commission. 


The  Commission  was  established  by  Ej 
ecutive  Order  11763  of  January  17,  1974,  a! 
consists  of  not  more  than  20  members  i. 
pointed  by  the  President  from  among  ci. 
zens  in  private  life.  Members  serve  at  1| 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  without  coj 
pensation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  m 
mote  the  appropriate  observance  in  ij 
United  States  of  1974  as  World  Populatij 
Year.  The  Commission  will  conclude  its  wc 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1974  and  make  a 
port  to  the  President  on  its  work  within 
days  thereafter,  at  which  time  the  Comm 
sion  shall  be  terminated. 


World  Population  Year,   1974 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

One  of  the  most  pressing  challenges  in  the  1 
third  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  find  ways 
meeting  the  basic  needs  of  the  world's  burgeon 
population. 

The  causes  of  population  growth  are  well  kno\ 
death  rates  have  been  cut  dramatically  by  welco 
advances  in  medical  science  and  health  servi 
while  birth  rates  have  not  declined.  As  a  res> 
according  to  estimates  by  the  United  Nations,  so 
80  million  people  will  be  added  to  the  world's  po; 
lation  this  year  and,  if  current  trends  contin 
the  world's  total  population  of  more  than  3.8  bill 
could  double  by  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-fi 
century. 

While  the  causes  are  clear,  the  solutions  are  r 
Many  tough  choices  will  have  to  be  made.  1 
United  States  has  no  interest  in  imposing  soluti< 
upon  other  countries,  but  it  does  seek  to  help 
a  way  which  maintains  our  traditional  respect 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  The  concern  of 
nations  should  remain  with  the  human  and  physi 
environment  of  all  of  our  fellow  men  and  in  set 
ing  together  ways  in  which  mankind  can  disco' 
new  paths  to   partnership  and   progress. 

As  many  of  the  developing  countries  have  alrea 
discovered,  it  is  urgent  that  acceptable  solutic 
be  found  to  this  challenge.  The  United  Nations  1 
designated  1974  as  World  Population  Year,  and  1 
called  upon  all  governments  and  peoples  to  parti 
pate  in  its  observance.  In  August  of  this  year,  I 
United  Nations  will  convene  a  World  Populati 
Conference    in    Bucharest,    Romania.     The    Unil 
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itates  Government  welcomes  the  declaration  of 
forld  Population  Year  as  an  historic  opportunity 
>r  all  nations  to  study  their  own   and  world  pat- 

rns  of  population  growth  and  distribution. 
1  Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
t  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
|ite  and  proclaim  the  year  1974  as  World  Popula- 
on  Year  in  the  United  States.  I  call  upon  the 
loagTess  and  officials  of  our  Federal,  State  and 
jcal  governments,  educational  institutions,  religious 
^dies,  private  organizations,  the  information  media, 
nd  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally  to 
t>in  this  year  in  promoting  a  better  understanding 
f  the  magnitude  and  consequences  of  world  popula- 
on  growth  and  its  relation  to  the  quality  of  human 
fe  and  in  renewing  our  commitment  to  human  dig- 
ity  and  social  justice. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
and  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
ineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  and  of  the  Inde- 
endence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
undred   ninety-ninth. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


J.S.  and  Japan  Sign  Agreement 

n  Energy  Research  and  Development 

rm  release  305  dated  July  15 

EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary  Kissinger  and  Japanese  Ambas- 
ador  Takeshi  Yasukawa  signed  on  July  15 
n  agreement  to  cooperate  in  a  variety  of 
nergy  research  and  development  fields.  The 
greement  fulfills  a  commitment  made  a 
ear  ago  by  President  Nixon  and  Prime  Min- 
ster Tanaka  to  expand  the  scope  of  coopera- 
ion  in  this  area.  It  demonstrates  the  im- 
ortance  each  country  attaches  to  the  de- 
elopment  of  new  and  renewable  energy 
purees  for  insuring  a  stable  supply  of  en- 
rgy  in  light  of  rapidly  growing  needs  and 


for  meeting  these  requirements  in  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner. 

The  agreement  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year's  negotiation.  In  it  the  two  countries 
agree  to  undertake  cooperative  activities  in 
a  wide  range  of  energy  technologies,  includ- 
ing: solar  and  geothermal  resources,  con- 
version of  coal  into  gaseous  and  liquid  forms, 
electrical  transmission  using  superconduc- 
tion and  microwaves,  energy  conservation, 
utilization  of  waste  materials  and  waste  heat, 
storage  of  electrical  energy  in  advanced  bat- 
teries, and  energy  conversion  technologies 
utilizing  hydrogen,  fuel  cells,  and  magneto- 
hydrodynamics.  Cooperation  is  expected  to 
take  the  form  of  meetings  of  experts;  ex- 
changes of  technical  information  and  infor- 
mation on  policies,  practices,  legislation,  and 
regulatory  activities;  visits  of  scientists  to 
technical  facilities;  and  the  conduct  of  joint 
or  complementary  research  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  energy.  The  agreement 
enters  into  effect  upon  signature,  will  remain 
in  effect  for  five  years,  and  may  be  extended 
by  mutual  agreement. 

Implementation  was  to  begin  with  a  visit 
to  Japan  in  early  August  by  a  team  of  tech- 
nical experts  representing  a  number  of  U.S. 
Government  technical  agencies,  including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Interior,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Transportation,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  The  team  was  to 
be  led  by  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State.  To  insure  maximum  flexibility,  the 
agreement  provides  for  implementing  ar- 
rangements, which  may  take  the  form  of 
interagency  protocols  on  specific  technologies. 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Japan, 

Believing  that  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy 
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research  and  development  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments is  of  mutual  advantage  in  ensuring  a  stable 
supply  of  energy  resources  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  requirements  of  their  peoples, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  environmental  con- 
siderations in  this  connection, 

Desiring  to  further  strengthen  such  cooperation 
and  to  demonstrate  its  importance, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  two  Governments  will  maintain  and  intensify 
their  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy  research  and 
development  on  the  basis  of  mutual  benefit. 

Article  II 
Cooperation  may  take  the  following  forms: 

(A)  Meetings  of  various  forms,  such  as  those  of 
experts,  to  discuss  and  exchange  information  on 
scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  general  or 
specific  subjects  and  to  identify  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  and  programs  which  may  be  use- 
fully undertaken  on  a  cooperative  basis; 

(B)  Exchange  of  information  on  activities,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  legislation  and  regulations  con- 
cerning energy  research  and  development; 

(C)  Visits  and  exchanges  of  scientists,  techni- 
cians or  other  experts  on  general  or  specific  sub- 
jects; and 

(D)  Conduct  of  joint  projects  and  programs,  or  of 
separate  but  complementary  projects  and  programs. 

Article  III 

Cooperation  may  be  undertaken  in  mutually  agreed 
areas  pertaining  to  energy  resources,  energy  conver- 
sion and  transmission,  and  energy  conservation, 
such  as: 

(A)  Solar  energy  applications; 

(B)  Geothermal  energy  applications; 

(C)  Storage  batteries; 

(D)  Gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal; 

(E)  Energy  applications  of  hydrogen; 

(F)  Magnetohydrodynamic  conversion; 

(G)  Fuel  cells; 

(H)  Electrical  energy  transmission  by  supercon- 
duction or  microwaves; 

(I)     Advanced  propulsion  systems; 

(J)     Energy  conservation; 

(K)    Utilization  of  waste  materials  and  waste  heat; 

(L)  Other  areas  relating  to  energy  research  and 
development  as  may  be  agreed. 

Article  IV 

Implementing  arrangements  specifying  the  details 
and  procedures  of  cooperative  activities  in  the  areas 
referred  to  in  Article  III  will  be  made  between  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  two  Governments. 
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Article  V 

1.  Each  Government  will  notify  the  other  Gove 
ment  of  such  internal  administrative  arrangeme 
as  it  deems  desirable  to  permit  its  effective  part 
pation  in  the  various  cooperative  activities  urn 
this  Agreement. 

2.  As  mutually  agreed  between  the  two  Gove 
ments,  meetings  will  be  held  at  least  once  a  ye 
alternately  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  . 
pan,  to  discuss  major  energy  research  and  devel< 
ment  policy  issues  relating  to  the  implementation 
this  Agreement  and  to  review  activities  and  acco 
plishments  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  VI 

1.  Scientific  and  technological  information  of 
non-proprietary  nature  arising  from  the  cooperat 
activities  under  this  Agreement  may  be  made  av* 
able  to  the  public  by  either  Government  through  c 
tomary  channels  and  in  accordance  with  the  norn 
procedures  of  the  participating  agencies. 

2.  The   disposition  of  patents,  designs   and  otl 
industrial  property  arising  from  the  cooperative  i 
tivities  under  this  Agreement  will  be  provided  : 
in   the    implementing    arrangements   referred   to 
Article  IV. 

Article  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed 
prejudice  other  arrangements  or  future  arranj 
ments  for  cooperation  between  the  two  Govei 
ments. 

Article  VIII 

Activities  under  this  Agreement  shall  be  subji 
to  budgetary  appropriations  and  to  the  applical 
laws  and  regulations  in  each  country. 

Article  IX 

The  termination  of  this  Agreement  shall  not  i 
feet  the  carrying  out  of  any  project  and  program  v 
dertaken  in  accordance  with  the  implementing  : 
rangements  referred  to  in  Article  IV  and  not  fu 
executed  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  tl 
Agreement. 

Article  X 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  up 
signature  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years. 

However,  either  Government  may  at  any  time  gi 
notice  to  the  other  Government  of  its  intention 
terminate  this  Agreement,  in  which  case  this  Agrt 
ment  will  terminate  six  months  after  such  not: 
has  been  given. 

2.  This  Agreement  may  be  extended  by  muti 
agreement  for  a  further  specified  period. 

Done  at  Washington  on  July  15,  1974,  in  duf 
cate  in  the  English  and  Japanese  languages,  bo 
being  equally  authentic. 


Department  of  State   Bullei 


r  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Anier- 
oa: 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

r  the  Government  of  Japan: 

Takeshi  Yasukawa 


jrrent  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


jmic   Energy 

stoeol  suspending  safeguards  applied  in  Australia 
inder  the  agreement  of  September  26,  1966  (TIAS 
R17),  between  Australia,  the  International 
\tomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  United  States  for 
;he  application  of  safeguards  and  providing  for 
he  application  of  safeguards  pursuant  to  the 
reaty  of  July  1,  1968  (TIAS  6839),  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Done  at  Vienna 
fuly  10,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974. 
Signatures:  Australia,  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Agency,   and   the   United    States. 

ffee 

:reement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
:ional  coffee  agreement  1968.  Approved  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 

S'otification    that    constitutional    procedures    com- 
pleted:   Tanzania,   June    4,    1974. 

nservation 

nvention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done   at  Washington   March   3,    1973.1 
Signatures:   Canada,  July  2,   1974;    Egypt,   June 

7,  1974;  India,  July  9,  1974;  Lesotho,  July  17, 

1974. 
Ratification  deposited:   Switzerland,  July  9,  1974.. 

pyright 

liversal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done 
at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July 
10,  1974. 

otocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application 
of  that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons 
and  refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  En- 
tered into  force  July  10,  1974. 
•otocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  inter- 
national organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974. 
Proclaimed  by   the  President:  July  18,  1974. 


Narcotic    Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.     Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.' 
Accession   deposited:    Philippines,  June   7,   1974. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  nar- 
cotic drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.' 
Ratification   deposited:   Philippines,  June  7,  1974. 

North   Atlantic   Treaty — Technical   Information 

NATO  agreement  on  the  communication  of  techni- 
cal   information    for   defense   purposes.     Done    at 
Brussels    October    19,    1970.     Entered    into    force 
February  7,  1971.    TIAS  7064. 
Ratification   deposited:    Italy,   July   25,   1974. 

Patents 

Agreement  for  the  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy 
of  inventions  relating  to  defense  and  for  which 
applications  for  patents  have  been  made.  Done 
at  Paris  September  21,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
January  12,  1961.  TIAS  4672. 
Ratification   deposited:    Italy,   July  25,   1974. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pol- 
lution  from  ships,   1973,  with   protocols   and   an- 
nexes.    Done   at   London   November  2,    1973. 1 
Signatures :  Italy  (subject  to  ratification),  July  3, 
1974;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (sub- 
ject  to    acceptance),    July    10,    1974.2 

Terrorism — Protection   of   Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 

Signatures:  Bulgaria,  June  27,  1974; a  Canada, 
June  26,  1974;  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, June  18,  1974.8 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  June  13,  1974. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the  form  of 
an  international  will,  with  annex.    Done  at  Wash- 
ington October  26,  1973.1 
Signature:  Ecuador,  July  26,  1974.2 


BILATERAL 

Denmark 

Treaty  on  extradition.    Signed  at  Copenhagen  June 
22,  1972.  Entered  into  force  July  31,  1974. 
Proclaimed  by   the  President:  July  18,   1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  a  statement. 

3  With  reservation. 


jgust   12,   1974 
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United   Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  July  3,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4078,  4267, 
6659,  6861),  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic 
energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at 
Washington  July  22,  1974.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional   requirements    for   entry    into   force. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  Releases   12th  Volume 
of  Compilation  of  Treaties 


The  agreements  with  the  United  Nations  inch 
the  trusteeship  agreement  for  former  Japanese-mi 
dated  islands  and  agreements  concerning  the  Uni 
Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York.  The  section 
Yugoslavia  contains  the  1881  treaties  of  commen 
and  consular  rights  and  the  1901  extradition  trei 
with  Serbia,  which  remain  in  force  between 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  four  volumes  in  the  Bevans  series, 
leased  in  1969  and  1970,  contain  the  multilate 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements  ente) 
into  by  the  United  States  from  1776  to  1950.  V 
umes  5  through  12  contain  bilateral  agreements 
the  period,  grouped  alphabetically. 

Copies  of  volumes  1  through  12  of  the  series  j 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  204 
(price:  vol.  1,  $8.50;  vol.  2,  $10.25;  vol.  3,  $11.' 
vol.  4,  $8.25;  vol.  5,  $9.75;  vol.  6,  $11.00;  vol. 
$11.00;  vol.  8,  $11.00;  vol.  9,  $11.00;  vol.  10,  $11.( 
vol.  11,  $14.35;  vol.  12,  $15.15). 


Press  release  303  dated  July  15 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  July  15  vol- 
ume 12  of  its  series  "Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Agreements  of  the  United  States  of  America 
1776-1949,"  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  Charles  I.  Bevans. 

Volume  12  contains  the  texts  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments concluded  prior  to  1950  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Nations,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zanzibar.  It  is  the  final  vol- 
ume of  texts  in  the  series  and  is  scheduled  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  volume  13  containing  a  comprehensive  in- 
dex. 

Beginning  with  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  signed  in  1782,  the  section  de- 
voted to  the  United  Kingdom  contains  nearly  200 
treaties  and  other  agreements,  including  such  his- 
toric texts  as  the  Jay  Treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  concerning  armed  forces 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty, 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  the  1899  treaty  on  the 
tenure  and  disposition  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, several  agreements  on  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
the  1940  and  1941  agreements  on  leased  naval  and 
air  bases,  and  numerous  agreements  concerned  with 
World  War  II  and  postwar  matters. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stt 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documen 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  j 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  S 
perintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany  orde' 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postal 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  whi 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  econoir 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contai 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  ai 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  readii 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cu 
rently  in  stock — at  least  140 — $16.35;  1-year  su 
scription  service  for  approximately  77  updated 
new  Notes — $14.50;  plastic  binder — $1.50.)  Sing 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  21 
each. 


Korea,   Republic  of  . 
Netherlands    Antilles 


Cat.   No.    S1.123:K84 
Pub.  7782  7  pp. 

Cat.   No.   S1.123:N38/ 
Pub.  8223  4  pp. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  22-28 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,    D.C.    20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  July  22  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
277  of  July  2,  300  of  July  11,  and  303  and 
305  of  July  15. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*308     7/22     Additional  funds  to  assist  Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

Kissinger:  news  conference. 

U.S.  delegation  to  World  Popula- 
tion Conference,  Bucharest, 
Aug.  19-30. 

Enders  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs  (biographic  data). 

Kissinger:  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Stevenson:  Committee  I,  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  Caracas, 
July  17. 

Martha  Graham  Dance  Company 
to  tour  East  Asia. 

Study  group  1  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  Aug.  22. 

Kissinger:  message  to  Greek  For- 
eign Minister  Mavros,  July  24. 

Stevenson:  Committee  III,  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  Caracas, 
July  19. 
f318  7/26  Kissinger,  Foreign  Minister  Gen- 
scher:  news  conference,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  July  25. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Jews  Conferences  Held  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
nd  German   Foreign   Minister  Genscher 


Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher 
1/  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  visited 
In  United  States  July  23-27.  Following  are 
ranscripts  of  news  conferences  held  by  Sec- 
etary  Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister  Gen- 
cher  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  on  July  25 
nid  at  Sa>i  Clemente,  Calif.,  on  July  26. 


JRAND  FORKS,   NORTH  DAKOTA,  JULY  25 

'ress  release  318  dated  July  26 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young:  This  is  a  rare 
>rivilege  for  me,  to  be  able  to  introduce  two 
listinguished  people  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  The  first  one  is  the  Foreign  Minister 
»f  Germany,  His  Excellency  Hans-Dietrich 
Jenscher.  Perhaps  I  should  introduce  Secre- 
ary  Kissinger  first.  I  don't  think  he  needs 
my  introduction.  Seeing  all  these  people,  I 
;now  they  are  going  to  want  to  shake  hands 
vith  him.  Half  of  them  may  want  to  shake 
lands  with  me. 

I  think  that  I  can  honestly  say  that  no  man 
n  American  history — at  least  in  my  time, 
md  I  believe  in  all  the  history  of  the  United 
States — has  done  as  much  for  peace  in  the 
vorld  as  Secretary  Kissinger.  He  has  won 
he  respect  of  people  all  over  the  world.  I  no- 
ice  here  in  Grand  Forks  today  just  everyone 
vanted  to  shake  hands  with  him.  He  got  an 
musually  warm  welcome,  and  he  deserves  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Senator  Young,  it  is  a 
:reat  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  come  to 
sorth  Dakota  and  particularly  here  to  Grand 
''orks.  For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  Washi- 
ngton, I  have  been  concerned  with  questions 
»f  national  security  and  peace.  I  have  known 
>f  the  installations  you  have  here,  and  it  is 


reassuring  to  see  them  and  to  know  that  it  is 
the  strength  of  America  that  maintains  the 
peace. 

As  we  flew  over  the  countryside,  I  was  also 
reminded  that  in  addition  to  our  strength  we 
need  to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  world  in 
other  ways.  And  the  food  that  is  being  pro- 
duced in  this  state  is  making  a  major  contri- 
bution. The  peaceful  conditions  that  have 
come  about  in  recent  years  have  contributed 
to  the  possibility  of  selling  and  giving  food 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
Senator  Young,  who  has  been  such  a  strong 
friend  of  ours  and  who  has  been  a  supporter 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  was  delighted  that  he 
agreed  to  come  out  here  with  me  when  I  was 
coming  through  to  visit  the  Grand  Forks  in- 
stallation. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  for  me  that  my 
friend  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Germany  is 
here — with  whom  I  have  been  working  in 
close  partnership  through  all  the  difficulties 
of  recent  days  and  who  is  coming  out  to  the 
west  coast  with  me  for  further  talks  there 
and  to  meet  the  President. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  thanking  you, 
Senator,  and  the  people  of  Grand  Forks  for 
the  very  warm  reception  that  we  have  had 
here.  And  I  hope  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  back  again  soon. 

Senator  Young:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  may  add 
that  your  contribution  to  world  peace — the 
ending  of  the  cold  war  and  especially  the  de- 
tente we  now  have  with  Russia  and  China — 
has  had  other  effects  that  have  made  possible 
the  first  five-dollar  wheat  in  history. 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher  [interpreted]  : 
I'm  very  delighted  to  be  here  with  Senator 
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Young.  We  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many think  very  highly  of  him  because  we 
know  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Germany  and 
that  he  supports  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration  which  is  aiming  at  strength- 
ening the  alliance. 

I  was  delighted  to  come  out  here,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister  make  this  trip  to- 
gether can  be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the 
good  basis  of  the  relationship  between  our 
two  countries  and  the  personal  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  Foreign  Ministers. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  Senator  Young 
was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  he  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many 
people  here  in  the  state  who  are  of  German 
ancestry.  I  once  again  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  you. 

Senator  Young:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
Do  you  have  questions,  gentlemen? 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  is  there  any  chance  that 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  may  re- 
sult in  the  dismantling  or  the  phasing  out  of 
the  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  base  in  North 
Dakota? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  consider  it  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  would  lead  to  a  further  re- 
duction of  antiballistic  missile  defenses.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  going  to  happen. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  does  your  trip  here  to- 
day have  any  significance  in  connection  with 
next  month's  meeting  in  Geneva  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  limitations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  know,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  dealing  with  Minuteman 
and  SAC  [Strategic  Air  Command]  and 
antiballistic  missile  defense,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  an  abstraction  to  me.  And  I  have 
wanted  to  see  what  these  installations  look 
like  and  get  a  feel  for  what  they  can  do.  So 
I  took  the  occasion  of  going  to  the  west 
coast  to  introduce  the  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  President  to  stop  at  Grand  Forks.  It  has 
no  direct  connection.  But  it  is  certainly  help- 
ing my  thinking  to  have  a  visual  impression 
of  what  the  typical  sites  look  like. 


Q.  Dr.  Kissinger  [inaudible]. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  I  would  not  exchange  our  stra- 
tegic forces  for  the  Soviet  forces.  We  are 
ahead  in  every  significant  category.  And 
what  I  have  seen  today  reinforces  that  con- 
viction. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  how  do  you  view  arms 
exports,  especially  in  relations  with  the  re- 
cent conflict  between  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  support  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  members  of  NATO,  because 
their  security  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  of  course  unfortunate 
that  tensions  over  Cyprus  brought  these  two 
allies  of  ours  to  the  brink  of  war.  And  the 
United  States,  together,  I  may  say,  with  its 
European  allies,  contributed  to  bringing 
about  a  rapid  cease-fire.  There  were  several 
occasions  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing to  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  Federal  Republic  contributed 
as  a  member  of  the  European  Community  to 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire.  So  had  there 
been  a  full-scale  war,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  support  it  with  American  arms. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  have  given  these  arms  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  ultimately  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  For  that 
reason,  the  program  must  continue. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  is  the  State  Department 
doing  anything — or  ivhat  is  the  State  De- 
partment doing  about  the  problems  of  water 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  spe- 
cifically, flooding  problems  along  the  border? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  you  had 
ended  the  question  when  you  said,  "Is  the 
State  Department  doing  anything?"  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  was  tempted  to  say  no.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
this  particular  project,  to  be  quite  candid 
with  you.  But  I  know  we  have  been  talking 
about  water  diversion  projects  with  Canada. 
My  recollection  is — I  discussed  it  a  few 
months  ago — that  this  is  a  problem  that  is 
on  the  way  to  being  solved.  But  I  am  not 
sure  about  it.  I  regret  that  I  am  really  not 
fully  informed  on  it. 
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Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  will  the  ABM  sites  be  on 
vy  part  of  the  program  during  next  month's 
( moments  meeting? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  maintain  the 
jesent  ABM  sites,  and  we  will  continue  to 
cmplete  the  numbers  of  missiles  to  which 
>e  are  entitled  under  the  ABM  agreement, 
jid  I  must  say  I  was  very  impressed  by 
'hat  I  saw  this  afternoon  at  the  ABM  site. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Karamanlis  [Con- 
iantine  Karama>ilis,  Prime  Minister  of 
treece]   indicates  that  his  government  will 

gard  Archbishop  Makarios  as  being  the  le- 
'timate  ruler  in  Cyprus.  What  is  the  State 

epartment  posture  on  that  situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  State  Depart- 
ient  posture  is  that  we  will  go  along  with 
ny  solution  that  is  acceptable  to  the  parties, 
'e  do  not  have  a  candidate  of  our  own  in  the 
yprus  situation.  But  the  negotiations  only 
arted  this  evening,  European  time. 

I  have  not  seen  an  official  text  of  what  Mr. 
aramanlis  has  said.  We  have  a  very  able 
iplomat,  Ambassador  Buffum  [William  B. 
uffum,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
onal  Organization  Affairs],  representing  us 
lere  as  an  observer.  The  U.S.  position  is 
lat  we  will  go  along  with  any  solution  that 
;  acceptable  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  to 
le  Cypriot  people.  We  are  not  pushing  a 
andidate  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  has  there  been  any  more 
iscussion  with  our  NATO  allies  on  the 
ypic  of  their  consuming  more  of  the  costs 
or  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in  Europe? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  achieved 
lis  year  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  with 
ne  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  about  some 
f  the  troop  costs  in  Europe.  And  on  the 
•  hole,  our  European  allies  have  assumed  a 
reater  burden  of  their  defense.  And  again, 
re  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  forces  in 
Europe  are  there  for  the  defense  of  America, 
ot  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  that  their 
ole  will  become  more  important  as  stra- 
egic  forces  grow  on  both  sides. 

In  recent  months,  earlier  this  year,  there 
»'ere  some  differences  of  opinion  between  us 


and  our  European  allies,  as  you  know  from 
the  newspapers.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
in  recent  months  the  differences  have  been 
overcome  and  that  the  disputes  have  been 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  alliance  be- 
cause they  all  showed  us  what  is  essential. 
And  the  fact  that  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister is  traveling  with  me  to  the  west 
coast — and  in  the  recent  crisis  the  various 
Foreign  Ministers  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  talking  on  the  telephone  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  same  team — is  an  example  that 
we  have  now  an  indivisible  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  area. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  think  most  people  here 
recognize  the  value  of  your  visit  here,  to 
you,  visiting  the  ABM  sites.  But  there  are 
some  ivho  also  speculate  that,  due  to  the 
current  situation  in  Washington  and  due  to 
Senator  Young's  pending  election  contest, 
expected  to  be  a  close  one,  there  might  have 
been  some  political  consideration  for  stop- 
ping over  here — Senator  Young  being  able 
to  use  your  appearance  here  and  you,  the 
administration,  being  able  to  use  Senator 
Young's  vote.    Can  you  comment  on  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  conduct  foreign 
policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  A  few  months 
ago  I  visited  Senator  Fulbright  in  Arkansas 
and  briefed  him  on  foreign  policy  [laughter] , 
and  I  was  asked  the  same  question.  And  he 
was  not  a  total  admirer  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  I  have  wanted  to  come  to 
Grand  Forks  for  a  long  time  in  order  to 
see  our  strategic  forces.  I  was  delighted  to 
give  Senator  Young  a  ride  out  here.  [Laugh- 
ter.] And  I  needed  someone  to  show  me 
around.  [Laughter.]  I  have  the  impression 
he  knows  quite  a  few  people  here.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  both  you  and  Senator 
Young  mentioned  the  contribution  of  food 
to  world  peace.  Can  you  expand  on  that 
a  bit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Senator  Young  re- 
ferred, and  I  agree  with  him,  to  the  role 
that  food  has  played  in  the  negotiations  with 
other  countries.  Right  now  there  are  food 
shortages  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    And 
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one  of  the  great  contributions  the  United 
States  can  make  to  a  world  which  is  not 
going  to  be  wracked  by  despair  is  to  produce 
enough  food  so  that  it  can  be  made  available 
to  countries  that  want  to  buy  it  or  to  other 
programs  that  the  U.S.  Government  may 
support.  And  our  food  production  is  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  world 
stability. 


SAN   CLEMENTE,   CALIFORNIA,   JULY   26 

Press  release  320  dated   July  29 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  President  concluded  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister, who  did  us  the  courtesy  of  paying  a 
call  here. 

As  you  know,  the  consultations  between 
the  Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States 
have  always  been  close,  but  in  recent  months 
they  have  grown  in  informality  and  in  depth. 

During  the  recent  crisis  on  Cyprus,  which 
is  of  course  in  some  ways  still  continuing, 
there  was  frequent  telephonic  contact  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Minister  and  myself,  and 
this  provided  one  of  the  bases  for  the  action 
of  the  European  Community  and  the  close 
identity  of  views  that  developed  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  on  that  issue. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  to  thank 
the  Foreign  Minister  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  Republic  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  on  the  im- 
portant problem  of  bringing  peace  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  The  President  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  also  reviewed  the  state 
of  the  alliance,  recognizing  the  close  con- 
nection beween  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary elements.  There  was  further  a  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  in  and  around  Berlin, 
in  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  a 
complete  unanimity  of  views  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic. 

So  this  was  one  of  the  many  meetings 
we  are  having  with  our  friends  from  the 
Federal  Republic;  and  if  I  may  say  a  per- 
sonal word  about  the  Foreign  Minister,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  in  recent  months 


— in  recent  months  only  because  he  became 
Foreign  Minister  a.  few  months  ago — I  would 
say  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  based 
on  a  strong  personal  feeling  of  affection  and 
confidence  and  friendship  which  reflects  the 
constantly  improving  attitude  in  the  alli- 
ance as  a  whole  and  the  always  firm  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here,  Mr. 
Foreign    Minister. 

I  had  offered  to  interpret,  but  my  memory 
doesn't  reach  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister only  spoke  four  sentences  in  German. 
[Laughter.] 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher:  As  the  State 
Secretary  pointed  out,  we  discussed  the  po- 
litical and  the  economic  aspects  of  the  alli- 
ance. I  referred  to  the  speech  the  President 
made  Last  night,  and  I  was  able  to  point 
out  that  the  economic  policy  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  completely  in  line 
with  what  the  President  had  discussed  in 
his  speech   last   night. 

We  see  three  dimensions  of  the  alliance :  an 
economic  dimension,  a  military  dimension, 
and  a  political  dimension.  In  connection  with 
the  Mediterranean  crisis,  we  were  happy  and 
delighted  to  see  how  close  the  ties  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  come  to  be  and  the  State  Secretary  al- 
ready referred  to  the  good  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  the  United  States 
and  particularly  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  the  very  close  and 
trustful  relations  that  do  exist  between  us. 
Speaking  personally,  I  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  come  to  the  United  States  so  soon 
after  having  taken  over  this  present  office 
and  to  see  the  President  and  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  the  President  and  to  empha- 
size once  again  the  very  close,  personal,  and 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

You  will  certainly  understand  that  the 
unanimity  of  views  which  was  expressed  in 
this  conversation  concerning  the  interrela- 
tionship between  a  policy  of  detente  and  the 
problem  of  Berlin,  free  access  to  Berlin,  is 
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f  special  importance  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
c  of  Germany;  and  I  was  able  to  express 

ir  gratitude  for  this  unanimity  of  views 
oth  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary. 

Thank  you   very  much. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Foreign  Minis- 
>r  and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  a  few  ques- 
ons. 

Q.  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  do  you  anticipate 
\y  invitation  from  the  Federal  Republic 
»  President  Nixon  for  a  visit  in  the  fore- 
eable  future? 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher:  I  consider  that 
be  possible,  though  we  have  not  discussed 
is  question  today. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  is  the  cease-fire 
tiding  on  Cyprus  today?  What  do  you  hear 
tout  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reports  I  have 
e  that  in  a  rather  complex  situation  there 
e  always  some  uncertainties,  but  that  it 
substantially  holding. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  the 
•esident  will,  or  should,  travel  abroad  if 
is  impeaclied  or  if  an  article  of  itnpeach- 
ent  is  recommended  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
ittee? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
ink  this  is  an  appropriate  subject  to  dis- 
ss until  the  unlikely  event  to  which  you 
fer  occurs.  And  at  that  time,  the  Presi- 
nt  will  make  the  decision  in  the  light  of 
e  national  interest. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  the  question  you 
sivered? 

Q.  We  heard  the  answer.  We  didn't  hear 
e  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  just  write  the 

swer.    I  have  three  all-purpose  answers. 

-aughter.]    The  question  was  whether  the 

esident  should  travel  in  case  of  impeach- 

mt. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


U.S.-Spain   Declaration   of   Principles 
Signed   by   President   Nixon 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
President  Nixon  issued  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  on  July  19  upon  signing  the  joint  U.S.- 
Spain Declaration  of  Principles.^ 

White  House  press  release  (San  Clemente,  Calif.)  dated  July  111 

I  am  very  pleased  to  sign  today  this  im- 
portant document  which  highlights  the  close 
relations  which  the  United  States  and  Spain 
have  had  for  over  20  years. 

This  declaration  articulates  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  govern  the  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  in  many  fields  and 
proclaims  our  intention  to  continue  this  co- 
operation in  the  future.  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  other  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  have  benefited  from  our  cooperation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  security  where  our 
mutual  endeavors  have  strengthened  the 
cause  of  peace. 

This  declaration  not  only  outlines  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  past  to  work  together 
for  the  security  of  both  countries,  but  it  ad- 
dresses also  the  challenges  of  the  future.  In 
this  regard  our  two  countries  are  determined 
to  expand  our  cooperation  across  broad-rang- 
ing areas  of  mutual  interest — such  as  the 
fields  of  scientific,  economic,  technical,  and 
cultural  cooperation — as  well  as  in  the  collec- 
tive defense  effort. 

I  feel  that  the  signing  of  this  declaration, 
which  was  initialed  last  week  in  Madrid  by 
Foreign  Minister  [Pedro]  Cortina  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger,  marks  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  As  friendly  part- 
ners, we  believe  that  our  close  association 
will  benefit  the  peoples  of  both  our  countries 
and  that  our  common  effort  will  be  of  benefit 
to  all  who  desire  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world. 


1  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  temporary  Chief  of  State 
during  Gen.  Franco's  illness,  signed  the  declaration 
at  Madrid  the  same  day.  For  text  of  the  declaration, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1974,  p.  231. 
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The  Foreign  Assistance  Program  and  Global  Stability 


Statement  by  Secretary  Kissinger  ' 


I  deeply  regret  that  the  pace  of  recent 
events  prevented  me  from  appearing  before 
you  earlier,  for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  of  such  urgent  and  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  entire  range  of  our  foreign 
policy  concerns. 

Developments  during  the  past  month  alone 
— in  the  Middle  East,  at  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit, and  with  our  Atlantic  allies — demon- 
strate both  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
before  American  diplomacy  today  and  the 
central  role  that  the  assistance  program 
plays.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
programs  of  foreign  assistance  are  not  hand- 
outs. They  are  done  on  behalf  of  an  inter- 
national order  and  on  behalf  of  an  approach 
to  the  solution  of  problems  that  is  in  all 
nations'  interest  and  very  much  in  the  Amer- 
ican interest. 

The  test  we  must  apply  is  whether  what 
we  are  proposing  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
need  and  whether  anything  less  would  fulfill 
our  purposes  as  a  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  program  before  you 
will  substantially  contribute  to  achieving 
these  six  goals: 

— Creating  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  not  just  another  cease-fire. 

— Building  the  capacity  of  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 


'  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  July  24  (text  from  press  release  312).  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Supf-rintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


— Establishing  the  basis  for  relationship 
of  mutual  restraint  and  respect  with  th 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  o 
China. 

— Avoiding  the  division  of  the  world  int 
competing  blocs  of  developed  and  develop 
ing  nations. 

— Bringing  into  balance  food  productio 
and  population  growth. 

— Lowering  the  burden  on  the  Unite 
States  by  building  other  nations'  capacity  fo 
self-development  and  self-defense. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  alon 
underwrite  the  success  of  the  quest  to  n 
solve  old  issues  or  alone  persevere  in  th 
face  of  continuing  obstacles  to  peace.  No 
can  we  assure  that  the  imperative  of  coop 
eration  will  overcome  nations'  temptation  t 
pursue  short-term  advantage. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  hopes  for 
peaceful,  cooperative,  and  just  internatiom 
order  can  only  be  realized  with  the  stron 
participation  of  this  nation. 

Our  assistance  programs  are  crucial  vc 
hides  for  that  participation.  Our  economi 
assistance  is  designed  to  reinforce  develop 
ing  nations'  efforts  to  bring  a  better  life  t 
their  citizens,  increasing  their  stake  in 
cooperative  global  economy  at  a  time  whe; 
events  threaten  to  divide  the  world  anew- 
between  North  and  South,  developed  ani 
developing,  consumer  and  producer.  Our  se 
curity  assistance  is  designed  primarily  t 
help  others  strengthen  the  peace  in  area 
where  it  is  threatened  and  to  provide  i 
framework  of  cooperation  that  will  preven 
new  threats  from  emerging. 
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Let  me  comment  briefly  on  each  of  the 
rincipal  elements  of  the  program  we  have 
roposed. 

kiddle   East 

In  the  Middle  East,  a  new  era  is  opening 
1  our  relations  with  both  Arabs  and  Israelis 
nd  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 
'he  program  before  you  is  vital  to  give 
lbstance  to  these  new  relationships  and  to 
reserve  the  momentum  toward  peace  that 
as  developed  over  the  last  six  months.  We 
re  witnessing  one  of  the  most  arduous,  but 
Iso  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  developments 
f  the  past  generation.  Thanks  to  the  far- 
ghted  views  of  key  leaders  in  the  region, 
tid  with  the  active  role  of  the  United  States, 
e  have  seen  important  steps  toward  peace 
tid  the  partial  erosion  of  decades  of  hos- 
lity  and  mistrust  among  the  parties. 

Our  proposals  have  three  basic  purposes: 
irst,  to  provide  Israel  with  the  assistance 
eeded  to  maintain  its  security,  giving  it 
;solve  to  persevere  in  the  negotiations  as- 
lred  of  its  own  strength  and  of  our  sup- 
art;  second,  to  give  tangible  expression  to 
ar  new  and  fruitful  relations  with  various 
rab  countries  and  encourage  those  which 
re  seriously  prepared  to  work  for  peace; 
id  third,  to  encourage  the  peaceful  devel- 
jment  of  the  area,  reducing  the  incentives 
»  violence  and  conflict  and  deepening  the 
iterest  of  all  the  peoples  in  cooperation. 

More  specifically,  with  this  program  we 
ould: 

— Make  available  to  Israel  $350  million  in 
rants  and  credits  to  enable  it  to  continue 
urchasing  vitally  needed  military  equip- 
lent  from  the  United  States  and  to  relieve 
of  some  of  the  burden  of  its  onerous  de- 
mse  costs. 

— Extend  to  Jordan  roughly  $207  million 
l  grants  and  credits  both  to  enhance  its  se- 
lrity  and  to  assist  its  economic  development, 
his  would  strengthen  Jordan's  ability  to 
sld  to  the  course  of  moderation  it  has  con- 
stently  followed. 
— Provide  $250  million  in  economic  assist- 


ance to  Egypt.  Egypt  has  made  the  bold  de- 
cision to  move  from  confrontation  to  nego- 
tiation as  a  means  of  resolving  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute.  Its  leaders  have  shown  a 
desire  to  substitute  friendship  and  trust  in 
the  United  States  for  the  hostility  and  dis- 
trust which  has  so  long  divided  us. 

— Make  $100  million  available  in  the  form 
of  a  special  requirements  fund  to  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  peace  process  as  we  get  further 
into  negotiations.  We  would  consult  closely 
with  Congress  on  the  use  of  this  money. 

Indochina 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Indochina.  Sustaining 
the  achievements  of  recent  years — an  honor- 
able termination  of  direct  American  military 
involvement,  peace  in  Laos  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam,  a  pre- 
vailing military  balance  of  forces,  and  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  the  risk  of  confrontation 
among  outside  powers — now  hinges  on  sums 
that  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  ef- 
fort that  has  been  made.  Including  the  sepa- 
rate legislation  for  military  aid,  our  total 
Vietnamese  assistance  request  is  about  what 
we  spent  in  a  single  month  in  1968  at  the 
height  of  U.S.  involvement. 

But  the  basic  question  is  not  what  we  have 
achieved  or  failed  to  achieve  in  the  past.  It  is 
the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  create  for  the 
future. 

To  help  shape  a  world  of  negotiation,  sta- 
bility, and  peace  rather  than  confrontation, 
intervention,  and  force,  our  policy  in  Indo- 
china is  guided  by  these  two  objectives : 

— First,  to  enable  the  states  of  Indochina 
to  move  freely  toward  a  future  of  self-deter- 
mined political  and  economic  stability;  and 

— Second,  by  thus  strengthening  their  in- 
dependence, to  avoid  both  the  dangers  of  ri- 
valry for  domination  by  outside  powers  and 
to  preclude  domination  itself. 

We  have  submitted  to  Congress  a  six-year 
projection  which  reflects  our  expectation  of 
a  gradually  declining  role  in  Indochina. 

But  our  present  request  for  $750  million  in 
economic   and   humanitarian   assistance  for 
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South  Viet-Nam  is  essential  to  make  this 
transition.  A  stable  military  situation  and 
eventual  accommodation  cannot  be  achieved 
if  South  Viet-Nam's  economic  problems  are 
allowed  to  get  out  of  hand.  In  the  past  year, 
that  nation  has  experienced  problems  over 
which  it  had  very  little  control — a  sharp  de- 
cline in  dollar  revenue  following  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  and  world  inflation.  At 
the  peak  of  our  involvement  in  the  war,  Viet- 
Nam's  dollar  earnings  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment activities  ranged  between  $350  and  $400 
million  a  year;  last  year,  following  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  this  figure  dropped  to 
just  over  $100  million.  At  the  same  time,  the 
costs  of  Viet-Nam's  imports  soared  as  global 
inflation  boosted  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-finished  products. 

South  Viet-Nam  has  been  attempting  to 
adjust  to  these  challenges  with  its  own  re- 
sources. But  its  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  fallen  severely. 

Substantial  assistance  is  still  necessary. 
Our  programs,  however,  are  designed  to  do 
more  than  shore  up  the  Vietnamese  economy. 
They  are  shaped  to  nurture  Viet-Nam's  ca- 
pacity for  self-support  by: 

— Stimulating  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment; 

— Returning  refugees  to  productive  lives; 
and 

— Helping  the  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

In  the  past,  Viet-Nam  has  made  good  use 
of  our  assistance.  We  are  confident  it  will  do 
so  in  the  future. 

We  are  also  seeking  $362.5  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  and  $110  million  in  recon- 
struction funds  for  the  Khmer  Republic.  The 
Cambodians  are  fighting  for  their  survival 
against  forces  aided  and  advised  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  country's  economy  has  been 
shattered,  and  the  level  of  combat  is  intense. 
The  people  have  paid  a  heavy  price.  The 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  has  con- 
sistently affirmed  its  desire  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  through  direct  negotiations  with 
its  adversaries.  Clearly,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  war  is  the  only  responsible  out- 
come. 


In  Laos,  a  cease-fire  has  been  achieved  and 
the  process  of  political  accommodation  be- 
gun. The  country  is  shifting  from  war  to 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  The  $142 
million  assistance  package  we  are  seeking 
will  help  it  to  carry  out  that  transition. 

Development   and   Security  Assistance 

Over  two  decades  ago,  the  United  States 
played  the  principal  role  in  establishing  the 
concept  of  economic  assistance  from  the 
richer  to  the  poorer  nations.  We  can  take 
pride  in  the  record  we  have  established.  It 
both  reflects  humanitarian  concerns  and 
serves  our  national  interests. 

Today  our  values  and  our  interests  con- 
tinue to  mandate  an  active  assistance  pro- 
gram by  this  nation.  But  the  old  formulas 
and  old  justifications  will  not  suffice. 

In  recent  months  the  energy  crisis  has 
driven  home  the  fact  that  interdependence  is 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  That  reality  tran- 
scends any  particular  crisis  and  its  lesson  is 
clear :  We  live  in  a  world  economy  under  se- 
vere stress  that  makes  cooperation  an  impera- 
tive if  the  open  global  economy  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  expanded. 

While  the  United  States  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  most  nations  to  compete  in  a  world 
where  autarky  prevails,  it  is  not  in  our  inter- 
est for  events  to  carry  the  world  in  that  di- 
rection. Down  that  road  lies  an  inevitable 
increase  in  political  tensions  which  would 
unravel  the  fabric  of  global  stability. 

The  programs  we  are  proposing  will  place 
us  in  a  better  position : 

— To  enlist  the  developing  nations'  coop- 
eration in  sustaining  an  open  global  econ- 
omy; 

— To  promote  a  long-term  balance  be- 
tween demands  for  goods  and  their  supply; 
and 

— To  be  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
countries  and  areas  of  importance  to  us. 

The  United  States  must  pursue  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  our  relations  with  the 
developing  nations.  To  do  so,  we: 

— Are  requesting  $1.2  billion  for  develop- 
ment assistance,   which   with  loan  receipts, 
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terest   payments,    and    deobligations    will 
ake  possible  programs  of  $1.5  billion; 
— Are  seeking  $1,006  billion  for  interna- 
onal  financial  institutions;  and 
|  —Have  P.L.  480  programs  totaling  $996 
illion. 

As  you  know,  the  focus  of  our  assistance 
rogram  is  largely  a  product  of  congres- 
onal  initiative.  The  development  of  this  pro- 
ram  exemplified  the  constructive  bipartisan 
^operation  between  the  legislature  and  the 
tecutive  that  we  seek  in  the  foreign  affairs 
eld.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  a 
lore  effective  approach  to  assisting  the  poor- 
;t  of  the  poor — the  800  million  people  who 
absist  on  30  cents  a  day  and  have  no  means 
>  pay  the  sharply  higher  prices  for  fuel, 
>od,  and  fertilizer  on  which  their  survival 
spends.  The  most  critical  challenge  is  to 
mieve  a  balance  between  food  production 
id  population  growth — a  balance  the  pro- 
ram's  focus  on  agriculture,  family  plan- 
ing, and  education  will  help  realize. 
Thus,  $675  million,  almost  half  of  our  de- 
jlopment  assistance  under  the  Foreign  As- 
stance  Act,  is  destined  to  support  rural  de- 
jlopment  and  to  increase  food  production ; 
226  million  will  go  to  family  planning  and 
jalth ;  $109  million  will  go  to  education. 
Developing  nations  meet  more  of  their  for- 
gn  exchange  needs  through  trade  than  aid. 
hus,  congressional  passage  of  the  admin- 
tration's  trade  bill  would  be  a  crucial  con- 
ibution  to  the  development  process.  The 
11  contains  our  request  for  authority  to 
*ant  generalized  tariff  preferences,  which 
*e  of  major  economic  and  political  signifi- 
mce  to  the  developing  nations. 
I  have  outlined  the  essential  role  our  secu- 
ty  assistance  will  play  in  nurturing  the 
•ospects  for  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
le  Middle  East  and  in  building  the  capacity 
ir  self-determination  in  Indochina. 
For  similar  reasons  there  is  a  continuing 
ied  for  this  country  to  assist  nations  else- 
here  in  meeting  their  legitimate  defense 
;eds.  As  you  are  aware,  our  approach  has 
sen  to  encourage  other  nations  to  assume 
l  increasing  share  of  the  burden  for  their 
vn  defense. 
Refinement  of  our  program  does  not  mean 


that  its  objectives  everywhere  have  been 
reached.  Not  all  nations  have  developed  a 
self-sustaining  capacity  for  their  own  de- 
fense. And  a  climate  of  security  is  required 
if  political  and  economic  development  are  to 
take  place.  Thus  our  proposed  program  re- 
flects a  continuing  need  to  do  the  following: 

— First,  we  should  continue  our  assistance 
program  to  selected  countries  around  the 
world  as  they  develop  their  indigenous  de- 
fense capabilities.  The  largest  proportion  of 
this  assistance  is  directed  to  a  selected  group 
of  countries  where  our  direct  security  inter- 
ests are  involved.  But  the  program  also  will 
provide  modest  amounts  of  materiel  and 
training  to  a  number  of  nations  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  East 
Asia — where  our  help  can  make  a  small  but 
crucial  contribution  to  their  defense  or  where 
our  willingness  to  participate  in  their  efforts 
is  an  important  manifestation  of  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship. 

— Second,  we  need  to  be  able  to  provide 
adequate  credit  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
partners  to  supplement  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  take  the  place  of  grant  assistance. 
The  foreign  military  sales  program  promotes 
the  self-sufficiency  of  our  friends.  To  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  this  valuable  tool, 
we  are  requesting  that  the  guarantee  require- 
ment for  foreign  military  sales  be  reduced  to 
10  percent,  that  the  $150  million  ceiling  on 
credit  sales  to  Latin  America  be  deleted,  and 
that  the  President  be  given  authority  to 
waive  the  $40  million  ceiling  on  sales  to  Af- 
rica when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so. 

Latin   America 

Latin  America  constitutes  an  area  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  United  States.  The  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  are  embarked  on  an 
exciting  new  adventure.  We  have  determined 
to  make  the  global  agenda  of  interdepend- 
ence a  program  for  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
icas. 

The  initiative  for  this  effort  came  from 
Latin  America.  The  dialogue  we  have 
launched  with  our  friends  to  the  south  has 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  pro- 
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ductive  relationship  in  the  hemisphere.  But 
just  as  we  expect  to  benefit  from  strong  ties 
in  the  Americas,  we  must  contribute  in  con- 
crete ways  to  their  establishment.  The  pro- 
gram before  Congress  contains  essential  ele- 
ments of  that  contribution : 

— The  $267.5  million  bilateral  economic 
program,  focusing  on  food,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  human  resources,  is  a  concrete 
manifestation  of  our  interest  in  helping  Latin 
America  bring  a  better  life  to  its  citizens. 

— Our  request  of  $500  million  to  complete 
our  share  of  the  last  replenishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is  des- 
tined for  an  effective  development  organiza- 
tion. It  also  would  demonstrate  that  we  can 
keep  our  commitments,  by  fulfilling  an  agree- 
ment made  over  four  years  ago. 

— Passage  of  the  trade  bill,  with  its  au- 
thority to  grant  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences, would  also  fulfill  an  outstanding  com- 
mitment to  Latin  America,  one  which  my 
colleagues  in  the  hemisphere  have  repeatedly 
made  clear  is  of  utmost  importance  to  their 
nations. 

Let  me  conclude. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  central  is- 
sue of  our  time  is  whether  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  are  going  to  be  solved 
through  cooperation  or  fester  and  fuel  con- 
tinuing confrontations. 

The  programs  we  are  requesting,  and  the 
levels  we  are  requesting,  are  not  arbitrary. 
The  requests  are  made  on  behalf  of  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  that  we  believe  very  much  in 
the  American  interest.  They  are  indispensa- 
ble tools  to  help  us  mold  that  structure.  We 
are  aware  of  both  the  limits  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  this  nation.  The  absolute  sums  in- 
volved are  large  indeed.  But  the  burden  is 
small — less  than  1  percent  of  our  national 
product.  They  are  the  resources  required  to 
carry  America's  role  in  building  a  more  se- 
cure and  stable  world. 

Economics,  technology,  and  the  sweep  of 
human  values  impose  a  recognition  of  global 
interdependence  and  the  necessity  of  Amer- 
ican participation  in  its  management.  Let  us 


therefore  resolve  to  act  with  both  realism 
and  compassion  to  reach  a  new  understanding 
of  the  human  condition  and  to  build  on  that 
understanding  a  new  commitment  to  helping 
meet  the  universal  longing  for  justice,  hu- 
man dignity,  and  peace. 


U.S.  Reacts  to  Common  Market  Action 
on  Beef,  Veal,  and  Cattle  Imports 

Department  Statement ' 

We  deeply  regret  the  action  taken  by  the 
European  Community  (EC)  on  July  16  to 
ban  the  issuance  of  import  licenses  for  beef, 
veal,  and  live  cattle  from  all  third  countries, 
except  GATT-bound  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  quotas,  for  the  period 
from  now  until  November.  The  United  States 
is  affected  by  the  measure  since,  although  it 
is  not  a  significant  direct  supplier  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  it  could  become  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  exports  of  the  countries 
affected  by  the  ban  on  imports.  We  will  be 
watching  this  situation  carefully.  While  we 
recognize  that  the  internal  market  situation 
in  the  Community  is  serious,  the  European 
Community  is  not  alone  in  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  depressed  prices  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers as  a  result  of  a  current  excess  of 
world  beef  supplies. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations,  many 
of  them  now  barred  from  the  EC  market, 
face  a  similar  situation.  We  are  disappointed 
that  the  Community  has  undertaken  unilat- 
eral measures  without  prior  and  full  con- 
sultation with  other  major  beef-trading  na- 
tions. 

We  understand  that  a  GATT  Council  dis- 
cussion of  the  EC  measures  is  now  scheduled 
for  tomorrow  in  Geneva  and  intend  to  par- 
ticipate fully  and  actively  in  the  examination 
of  the  EC  measures  which  will  take  place  at 
the  session. 


'  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  July  18  bji 
Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of   State  for   Press    Relations. 
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ronomic  Assistance  and  the  Future  of   South  Viet-Nam 


Statement  by  Graham  Martin 

Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  ' 


I  very  much  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
•esent  to  this  committee  some  impressions 

the  very  great  changes  that  have  taken 
ace  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  since 
y  arrival  there  a  year  ago  this  week.  It 
is  been  an  interesting  year,  in  many  ways 

fascinating  year,  and  in  a  few  ways,  a 
ustrating  year. 

But  it  has  also  been  a  rewarding  year, 
>cause  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  if 
ie  level  of  economic  assistance  for  the 
epublic  of  Viet-Nam  recommended  and 
•ged  by  Secretary  Kissinger  is  authorized 
id  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  we  can 
mfidently  anticipate  that  in  a  very  few  years 
e  will  be  able  to  regard  our  Viet-Nam  in- 
)lvement  as  closed.  If  the  Secretary's  rec- 
nmendations  are  heeded,  our  involvement 
ill  be  closed  in  the  way  that  the  great  ma- 
irity   of   Americans   quite    obviously    w7ant 

closed — leaving  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
:onomically  viable,  militarily  capable  of  de- 
ciding itself  with  its  own  manpower  against 
Dth  external  aggression  and  externally  sup- 
plied internal  subversion,  and  free  to  choose 
a  own  leaders  and  its  own  government  as 
s  citizens  themselves  may  freely  determine. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  way  we 
ill  eventually  leave.    If  the  requested  level 

not  forthcoming,  it  will  just  take  us  longer, 
or  my  part,  I  deeply  believe  the  quicker 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
elations  on  July  25.  The  complete  transcript  of 
ie  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
ill  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
.C.  20402. 


we  reach  this  goal  the  better  off  we  will 
be.  It  was  for  this  reason  I  had  publicly 
suggested  that  the  appropriate  economic  aid 
level  for  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  for  fiscal 
year  1975  should  be  $850  million  rather 
than  the  $750  million  finally  recommended  by 
the  administration.  Although  I  still  think 
the  $850  million  level  would  permit  us  to 
leave  Viet-Nam  more  quickly,  I  regretfully 
conclude  that  there  is  small  chance  of  my 
persuading  you  to  raise  the  administration's 
requested  $750  million  to  that  level.  One  sen- 
ior member  of  the  House  did  observe  that 
if  we  could  have  gotten  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  to  visit  Viet-Nam  this  year  and 
see  for  themselves  the  actual  current  reali- 
ties, we  would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
a  clear  majority  for  $900  million.  To  my 
great  regret,  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  been  unable  to  visit  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  in  the  past  year. 

I  think  it  very  important  to  note  that 
what  we  are  requesting  is  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  economic  aid  which 
will  be  furnished  to  North  Viet-Nam  this 
year  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Our  present  estimate  indi- 
cates that  more  than  $1.2  billion  in  purely 
economic  aid  will  be  delivered  to  North  Viet- 
Nam  in  this  calendar  year. 

Perhaps  it  would  make  a  contribution  to 
perspective  to  recall  that  when  the  Paris 
agreement  was  signed  in  January  1973,  no 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  complexity 
and  depth  of  emotion  involved  in  the  Viet- 
Nam  problem  expected  a  perfect  peace  over- 
night.   However,  there  was  a  general  con- 
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sensus  that  the  agreement  provided  a  good 
framework  on  which  peace  could  be  built, 
and  there  was  widespread  hope  that  this 
peace  could  be  achieved  in  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  the  subsequent  18  months,  however,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist side  is  not  yet  really  serious  about 
implementing  the  agreement.  Instead,  the 
aging  Hanoi  leaders  are  still  trying  to  seize 
full  power  in  the  South  through  a  combina- 
tion of  military,  political,  and  economic  pres- 
sure. They  are  also  attempting  to  achieve  a 
cutback  in  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  South,  which  they  hope  would 
accelerate  the  collapse  of  the  structure  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  which  their  doc- 
trine and  ideology  predicted  as  inevitable 
with  the  departure  of  American  armed 
forces.  But  this  collapse  has  not  happened, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  not  happen.  To  document  this  convic- 
tion, let  me  examine  briefly  the  current 
political,  military,  and  economic  situation  in 
South  Viet-Nam. 


Political,  Military,  and  Economic  Situation 

Politically  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  stronger  than  ever.  It  is  effective. 
It  exercises  normal  governmental  control 
over  more  than  90  percent  of  the  population 
and  all  important  towns  and  economically 
productive  areas.  Most  significantly,  it  is 
perceived  to  be  legitimate  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and 
it  has  their  full  support  in  its  continuing 
struggle  with  the  Communists.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  Communists  are  politically 
weaker  than  ever,  with  control  over  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population,  and  very 
little  popular  support. 

Militarily,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  also 
strong.  Their  armed  forces  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  defend  the  country 
by  stopping  the  1972  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive without  U.S.  ground  support  and  by 
maintaining  the  military  status  quo  since 
the  signing  of  the  agreement,  in  spite  of 
serious  enemy  attacks,  without  any  U.S.  com- 


bat help  or  advice.  Even  with  the  Nort 
Vietnamese  military  buildup  since  the  agre* 
ment,  I  am  confident  the  South  Vietnames 
can  continue  to  handle  the  military  threa 
on  their  own,  provided  we  continue  to  r< 
place  military  supplies  on  the  permitted  one 
for-one  basis. 

Economically,  however,  South  Viet-Nai 
has  serious  problems.  The  economic  declin 
of  the  past  two  years  was  initiated  by  th 
1972  North  Vietnamese  offensive  and  th 
disruption  and  refugee  burden  it  create( 
It  was  exacerbated  by  the  sharp  decline  i 
the  value  of  overall  U.S.  aid  and  economi 
inputs.  And  it  has  been  further  compounde 
by  rapid  increases  in  the  price  of  the  majc 
South  Vietnamese  imports,  which  consist  pr 
marily  of  petroleum  products,  fertilizer,  an 
foodstuffs. 

The  immediate  short-range  economic  pii 
ture  may  look  unfavorable,  but  its  ver 
severity  has,  up  to  this  point,  contributed  i 
the  political  unity,  as  all  Vietnamese  ha\ 
tightened  their  belts.  There  has  been  r 
panic,  no  political  unrest,  but  a  steadfas 
pervasive  determination  to  surmount  th: 
latest  obstacle  to  their  goal  of  a  better  lifi 
in  freedom,  for  themselves  and  their  chi 
dren. 

They  have  largely  preserved  the  fre 
economy  and  have  permitted  the  norm; 
forces  of  a  market  economy  to  work.  Thi 
we  find  the  price  of  gasoline  at  about  $1.6 
a  gallon — one  of  the  highest  in  the  worl< 
Since  all  imports  that  were  not  absolutel 
essential  have  been  eliminated,  new  aid  wi 
be  channeled  more  than  ever  before  into  di 
velopment  and  investment  projects  whic 
will  increase  the  productive  capacity  an 
create  more  jobs.  South  Viet-Nam's  longe 
range  economic  prospects,  therefore,  ar 
quite  good.  In  fact,  all  the  essential  cond 
tions  are  present  in  South  Viet-Nam  fc 
an  economic  breakthrough  along  the  line 
achieved  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  an 
in  an  even  shorter  time  frame. 

Overcoming  these  short-term  economi 
problems  and  hastening  the  day  of  self-sul 
ficiency  are  the  immediate  objectives  of  ou 
fiscal    year    1975    economic   assistance  pr( 
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losals  for  South  Viet-Nam.  Perhaps  of  even 
renter  importance  are  the  political  and  mili- 
ary implications  of  these  proposals.  I  shall 
Untie  to  these  a  bit  later. 


mphasis   on    Development 

On  the  purely  economic  side,  we  should 
ote  that  for  the  past  decade  our  assistance 
U  been  concentrated  on  a  stabilization  ef- 
ort  designed   primarily  to  help  the   South 

letnamese  support  the  war  effort  and  meet 
,-ar-related  contingencies  such  as  caring  for 
,ar  victims.  Wartime  conditions  and  priori- 
ies  forced  the  neglect  of  longer  range  eco- 
emic  development  projects.  The  South  Viet- 
amese  have  had  some  success  during  the 
ast  year  in  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
conomic  future  rather  than  the  present. 
'he  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  re- 
ponded  to  the  economic  crisis  in  part  by 
iiminating  all  unnecessary  imports,  and  all 
'.S. -aid-financed  imports  have  become  pro- 
uction  and  development  oriented. 

Now,  with  our  fiscal  year  1975  request, 
-e  hope  to  put  still  greater  emphasis  on 
>nger  range  reconstruction  and  development 
rograms  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
conomy  can  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
ward  self-sufficiency.  If  the  amounts  of 
ssistance  envisaged  in  the  projections  given 
le  committee  by  Secretary  Kissinger  can 
e  provided,  I  am  certain  that  at  the  end 
f  this  decade  South  Viet-Nam  will  need  no 
lore  than  nominal  amounts  of  further  U.S. 
:onomic  aid. 

If  we  have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
lake  the  large  initial  investment  in  eco- 
omic  aid  I  have  recommended  for  the  next 
ao  years,  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  I  am 
ampletely  confident  that  we  can  reach  this 
oal  much  sooner.  While  the  fiscal  year 
975  emphasis  on  development  will  be  some- 
'hat  more  expensive  initially,  without  it 
outh  Viet-Nam's  import-substitution  pro- 
ram  would  be  delayed,  economic  self-suffici- 
acy  would  remain  a  mirage,  and  the  need 
>r  outside  assistance  would  be  open  ended. 

One  example  provides  a  dramatic  illustra- 
on.    The  fiscal  year  1975  proposal  includes 


$80  million  for  the  construction  of  a  fertili- 
zer plant.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  spend- 
ing nearly  $120  million  per  year  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  import  the  fertilizer  nec- 
essary to  sustain  food  production.  Yet,  until 
the  fertilizer  plant  is  built,  we  cannot  cut 
off  funds  for  the  fertilizer  imports,  since  to 
do  so  would  cause  a  sharp  decline  in  food 
production  and  the  consequent  prospect  of 
either  famine  or  a  massive  U.S.  food  supply 
program.  Neither  alternative  would  appear 
an  attractive  option. 

The  program  requested  can  serve  as  a 
sound  basis  for  the  U.S.  phase-down  effort, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  less  costly  to 
the  American  taxpayer  than  the  stabiliza- 
tion programs  of  the  wartime  period. 

Aid   and   Progress  Toward   Settlement 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
two  particular  questions  which  I  know  have 
been  of  concern  to  a  good  many  members  of 
Congress. 

First  is  the  assertion  made  frequently  in 
recent  months  that  eliminating  or  sharply 
cutting  our  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  will  bring 
peace  by  forcing  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  This  may  be  true  if 
the  kind  of  peace  desired  is  that  of  abject 
surrender  to  Communist  aggression  or  the 
peace  which  would  follow  a  bloody  Commu- 
nist military  victory.  But  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  peace  for  which  we  have  invested  so  much 
all  these  years,  nor  the  kind  of  peace  which 
would  be  in  our  interest  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  fact,  it  has  not  been  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  which  has  been  blocking 
implementation  of  the  Paris  agreement  and 
further  progress  toward  peace.  It  is  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  which  has  everything  to 
gain  by  a  full,  complete,  and  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paris  agreement.  Plain 
logic  makes  this  conclusion  inescapable.  It  is 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  do  not  dare  risk 
the  impartial  internationally  supervised  re- 
jection of  their  claims  that  they  have  more 
than  minimal  support  in  South  Viet-Nam 
which  would  be  the  automatic  result  of  the 
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elections  required  by  the  Paris  agreement. 
Consequently,  short  of  the  patently  impos- 
sible attempt  to  force  their  surrender  or 
military  defeat,  there  is  no  way  we  can  pres- 
sure the  South  Vietnamese  alone  to  make  a 
real  peace.  The  best  hope  for  a  genuine  ne- 
gotiated settlement  and  eventual  reconcilia- 
tion in  Viet-Nam  is  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  forces,  both  military  and  economic,  which 
has  permitted  the  progress  made  thus  far. 

Secondly,  I  am  aware  of  the  argument 
that  is  being  made  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing hostilities  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
achieve  South  Vietnamese  economic  self- 
sufficiency  in  a  reasonable  time  frame,  no 
matter  how  much  aid  we  give. 

I  understand  the  argument.  It  has  a  cer- 
tain logic.  Cautious  bureaucrats  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  been  using  it  for  years. 
It  still  rankles  me  that  I  was  unable  to  pre- 
vail over  it  some  years  ago  before  I  left 
Southeast  Asia  in  1967.  It  was  a  mistake 
then.  It  will  be  an  even  greater  mistake  now. 
But  it  overlooks  the  new  factors  that  (1) 
there  is  now  no  possible  way  Hanoi  can 
overthrow  Saigon  by  any  variation  of  a  fair 
political  contest  and  (2)  it  is  now  crystal 
clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  con- 
quer South  Viet-Nam  militarily.  Their  last 
hope,  therefore,  is  to  achieve  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  economic  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  that 
it  will  affect  the  political  unity  and  the  mili- 
tary morale  and  effectiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  If  we  do  not  per- 
mit this  to  happen,  if  we  provide  the  full 
amount  Secretary  Kissinger  has  recom- 
mended, we  can  confidently  anticipate  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  level  of  violence  in 
South  Viet-Nam  and  perhaps  progress  to- 
ward a  real  settlement. 

I  strongly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  end  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
Nam,  and  we  should  end  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. How  we  end  it,  however,  is  of  crucial 
importance.  I  believe  our  objective  must  be 
to  end  it  leaving  a  South  Viet-Nam  econom- 
ically viable,  militarily  capable  of  defending 
itself,  free  to  choose  its  own  government  and 
its  own  leaders,  and  able  to  work  out  its  own 
eventual   reconciliation  with   its  enemies  in 


the  North.  Moreover,  I  believe  this  objective 
can  be  achieved  in  the  time  frame  we  hav« 
projected. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  walk  away 
from  such  a  South  Viet-Nam  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  evidence  of  American  com- 
mitments fully  discharged,  may  well  have  a 
decisive  impact  on  our  future  role  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  on  our  ability  to  help 
build  a  worldwide  structure  of  peace  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  I  deeply  believe 
this  to  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  expressed  much  more  eloquently 
in  his  statement  to  this  committee  on  June  7. 


Congressional   Documents 
Relating   to   Foreign   Policy 


93d   Congress,   2d   Session 

Amending  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act 
of  1950.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  14291.  S.  Rept. 
93-893.  June  3,  1974.  10  pp.  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
2940.    S.   Rept.  93-906.  June   7,   1974.   78   pp. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Communication  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  transmitting  the  10th  annual  report 
of  the  Commission.  H.  Doc.  93-204.  June  10,  1974. 
14  pp. 

Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  of  1974.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  2840;  S.  Rept.  93-910;  June  11, 
1974;  13  pp.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  15487; 
H.    Rept.    93-1183;    July    9,    1974;    9    pp. 

Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1971.  Report  to  accompany 
Ex.  C,  93-2.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  93-29.  June  13,  1974. 
22   pp. 

Foreign  Sale  of  SS  "Independence."  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  8586.  S.  Rept.  93-933.  June  13, 
1974.  3  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill, 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
15404.    H.   Rept.   93-1108.    June   13,   1974.   44  pp. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Conference.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  Res.  340.  S.  Rept.  93-944.  June 
19,  1974.  2  pp. 

Amending  and  Extending  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  13044. 
H.  Rept.  93-1121.    June  19,  1974.  12  pp. 

Amending  and  Extending  the  Authority  for  Regula- 
tion of  Exports.  Report,  together  with  dissenting 
views,  to  accompany  H.R.  15264.  H.  Rept.  93- 
1122.    June  19,   1974."    25  pp. 
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^e  Middle   East— Problems  and   Prospects' 


following  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript 
a  University  of  Chicago  Roundtable  dis- 
sion  entitled  "The  Middle  East — Problems 
I  Prospects,"  which  teas  recorded  at  Wash- 
ton  on  March  27  and  broadcast  on  educa- 
tal  television  beginning  early  in  June. 
fticipating  i)i  the  discussion  were  Joseph 
Sisco,  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
rs;  Harry  Ellis  of  the  Christian  Science 
tutor;  William  R.  Polk,  professor  of  Mid- 
Eastern  history,  University  of  Chicago; 
I  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner,  Vice  President  for 
blic  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Center 
•Policy  Study,  University  of  Chicago,  mod- 
tor. 


Under  Secretary  Sisco:  .  .  .  the  October 
r  really  changed  the  objective  conditions 
the  area.  And  I  think  .  .  .  it's  a  very  sober 
nosphere,  and  I  think  there's  a  clear  rec- 
lition  on  both  sides  that  any  next  war  is 
;  to  be  attritional  in  character  and  there- 
e  very  costly  to  both  sides.  And  therefore 
jotiation  at  the  moment  seems  to  be,  in 
>ir  eyes  and  in  their  perception,  a  better 
ernative. 


Mr.  Bruckner:  Hasn't  there  been  at  least 
b  small  change  as  a  result  of  this  last  war 

the  territorial  issue — and  that  is,  prior 
the  '67  war,  of  course,  the  Arabs  were  de- 
inding  that  Israel  give  up  that  38  percent 
tra  territory  it  won  during  the  1948  war 
Br  and  above  the  U.N.  partition  plan.  But 
seems  to  me  that  the  Arabs  now  have  more 

less  agreed  that  to  roll  back  to  the  pre- 
48  borders  is  not  in  question,  it  is  simply 
natter  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Jordan  get- 
ig  back  their  own  '67  lands,  and  that  this 


would  be  the  bulk  of  the  territorial  problem. 

Under  Secretary  Sisco:  There  is  less  talk 
today  in  the  area  about  the  '48  borders;  I 
think  that's  correct.  And  the  focus,  of  course, 
is  on  the  '67  borders.  And  of  course  we  don't 
face  that  issue  at  this  stage.  The  question  of 
the  final  borders,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of 
the  two  or  three  key  issues  as  we  get  to  that 
particular  point.  And  on  this,  obviously  there 
are  the  strongest  possible  differences  between 
the  two  sides  because  there  are  very  sensi- 
tive security  issues  that  are  involved. 


Under  Secretary  Sisco:  ...  I  think  there's 
a  clear  recognition  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  have  a  parallel  interest 
in  seeing  to  it  that  we  don't  have  another 
hot  war  in  the  Middle  East,  carrying  with 
it,  of  course,  the  risks  of  confrontation.  And 
it  is  true  that  we  are  the  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  reason,  I  think,  that  the  United  States 
has  played  a  role  in  the  forefront  is  that, 
largely,  because  this  has  been  the  desire  of 
the  parties  themselves.  We  recognize  that 
it's  important  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  So- 
viets on  this  matter.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  reality,  and  our  judgment  is  that 
the  degree  to  which — procedurally  speaking 
— we  can  facilitate  these  negotiations  and 
help  achieve  progress  along  the  lines  of  dis- 
engagement, that  obviously  this  serves  not 
only  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties  in  the 
area  but  likewise  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
major  powers  and  world  peace  generally.  So 
that  I  think  the  Soviets  have  to  judge  what 
is  going  on  now  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  whatever  role  we  may  be  playing  at  this 
juncture  but,  more  importantly  I  think,  what 
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the  substantive  results  are,  both  as  they  re- 
late to  the  area  as  well  as  its  impact  on  our 
overall  relationships  and  detente. 


Under  Secretary  Sisco:  . .  .  Disengagement 
can't  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  step- 
by-step  approach,  from  our  vantage  point,  is 
about  the  only  feasible  approach,  simply  be- 
cause it's  such  a  complicated  issue. 

I  don't  have  a  very  satisfactory  answer 
.  .  .  about  Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  time  when 
it's  raised,  I  have  to  respond  that  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  in  the  negotiation, 
candidly,  it  probably  ought  to  be  the  last 
item  on  the  agenda.  There  has  been  no  give 
on  Jerusalem,  and  of  course  this  is  a  thing 
which— not  only  where  there's  an  obvious 
strong  interest  on  the  part  of  Israel,  but  all 
of  the  Arabs  are  strongly  interested  in  this 
situation. 

New  Emphasis  on  Economic  Problems 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Bill,  you've  talked  a  lot 
about  the  political  aspects  of  the  situation, 
but  there  must  be  some  other  element  in  a 
settlement,  I  mean,  there  must  be  economic 
changes,  some  things  of  that  sort.  What's  in 
the  works?  What  do  you  see  in  the  works » 

Mr.  Polk:  Well,  I  think  one  of  the— one  of 
the  beneficial  things  that  came  out  of  this 
horribly  costly  October  war  was— as  I  sug- 
gested—that the   boil   was  to   some   degree 
lanced  and  that  it  was  possible  now  for  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  underlying  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  in  a  way  they  really  couldn't 
before  October.  Prior  to  that  time,  to  talk 
about  the  problems  of  development,  of  pov- 
erty, of  various  things  that  are  a  very  serious 
aspect  of   Middle   Eastern   affairs,   made   it 
look  like  politicians  were  prepared  to   sell 
out  their  rights  and  their  positions  for  an 
economic  gain  for  their  countries. 

■  the  political  problems  are  temporarily, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  professional  lifetime 
oi    being  concerned   with   the   Middle  East 
sufficiently  shelved  that  one  can  also  think 
about  the  economic  problems. 


Under  Secretary  Sisco:  This  is  the  encou 
aging  part  of  it.  I  agree  with  Bill,  becau< 
now  that  you've  got  this  first-stage  disei 
gagement,  there's  every  evidence,  for  exan 
pie,   that   Egypt   is    beginning   to   focus  o 
"what  can  we  do  for  our  people."  And  ther 
of  course  there's  a  lot  to  be  done,  and  Egyp 
is  encouraging  in  this  respect— that  it  doe 
have  the  wherewithal;  it  does  have  the  re 
sources;  it's  a  question  of  capital;  it's  a  ques 
tion  of  organization ;  it's  a  question  of  tech 
meal  capacity;  and  so  on.  It  isn't  a  case  &• 
some  developing  countries,   where  you  car 
look  down  the  road  for  a  hundred  years  anc 
figure  that  the  progress  will  be  very  small  in- 
deed. There's  great  opportunity  here,  and  I 
would  hope  that  in  time  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Well,  it  struck  me  that  when 
you  were  talking  before  about  the  plans  that 
Egypt   had,    on    what   Egypt    is    doing  and 
wants   to  do  socially  and  economically— of 
course,  you  were  leaving  out  quite  a  num- 
ber—there are  other  countries  involved,  and 
are  the  prospects  as  good,  say  for  Syria,  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  as  they  are  for  Egypt? 
Mr.  Polk:  I  would  say  not. 
Under  Secretary  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  that— 
of  course  Syria  is  having  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  military  preparedness  and 
military  assistance.  But  actually,  if  you  look 
at  Syria  in  the  long  range,  it  shouldn't  be  a 
financial  problem  primarily.  You  see,  Syria 
is  a  country  that  is  very  lush.  I've  been  there 
several  times  now  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  countryside  is  producing  very  well.  There 
are  some  oil  revenues,  and  so  on.'  Potentially, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  Syrian 
situation  on  the  whole  is  positive. 


The  Middle  East  and  Detente 

Under  Secretary  Sisco:  ...  I  think  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  East 
has,  psychologically,  has  changed  sharply, 
and  the  great  fear  I  have— perhaps  it's  diplo- 
matic caution  deriving  from  the  fact  that  in 
one  way  or  another  I've  been  dealing  with 
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is  problem  for  20  years — and  that  is,  how 

you  avoid  undue  expectations.  Because  I 
yself  do  not  see  any  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ed  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  step  by  step,  pa- 
rtly; I  don't  see  an  overall  settlement  this 
ar  or  next  year  or  even  the  year  after,  nec- 
sarily.  I  just  think  we  have  to  chip  away  at 
e  problem,  to  permit  the  dynamics  of  peace 
-and  by  the  dynamics  of  peace,  I  mean  not 
ily  the  political  process  but  a  number  of 
ese  things  on  the  economic  side  that  we've 
ien  talking  about.  If  you  can  develop  what 
would  term  essentially  an  irreversible  trend 
id  momentum,  then  you  will  have  some- 
iing.  We're  beginning  to  make  some  prog- 
>ss  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Well,  now,  Bill  has  men- 
oned — and  I  believe,  too,  it  has  to  be,  since 
e've  been  with  this  problem  for  so  long — 
lat  we  must  have  missed  something  before, 
"hat  was  missing?  What  did  we  not  do  be- 
>re? 

Under  Secretary  Sisco:  Oh,  I  don't  think 
du  can  put  it  quite  that  way,  because  any- 
ne  that's  familiar — and  Bill  knows  this  bet- 
;r  than  I — anyone  that's  familiar  with  what 
as  been  tried  over  the  last  20  years  could 
jy  rightly,  in  the  technical  sense,  that  every- 
ling  has  been  tried  at  least  once  or  twice  or 
iree  times. 

I  think  again  these  objective  conditions  re- 
jlting  from  the  October  war,  but  more 
roadly  speaking — and  I'd  be  interested  in 
our  reactions  to  this — you  can't  just  sepa- 
ate  the  Middle  East  out  from  the  entire,  the 
est  of  the  world  scene.  Well,  what  do  you 
ave?  You  have  some  progress  being  made 
n  our  overall  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  and  that  means  that  if  you  read  care- 
ully  what  we  agreed  to  in  the  last  two  sum- 
mits, as  it  relates  to  the  Middle  East — and 
roadly  speaking,  our  relationships — one,  a 
ommitment  to  try  to  develop  further  con- 
rete  agreements  between  us  on  a  bilateral 
lasis;  but  secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
muniques has  been  that  each  of  us  is  going 
o  try  to  do — or  is  committed  to  do — under 
hose  communiques,  everything  possible  to 
void  another  war  in  the  area. 

Now,  that's  important,  because  if  in  fact 
he  bread-and-butter   issues,   as  far  as  the 
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Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  are  the  overall  bi- 
lateral U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relationships— and  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  is  the  priority  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  wheat,  credits,  Berlin, 
European  security,  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions,  the  strategic  balance,  the  SALT 
Two  talks — these  are  the  prime  issues,  and 
therefore  it's  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for 
the  minimal  conditions  to  exist  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  so  that  detente  is  not  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Now,  that,  I  think,  is  very  crucial.  You've 
got  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  beginning  on  this  is  really  the  over- 
all improvements  in  the  relationships  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dia- 
logue that  we've  opened  with  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  Polk:  And  adding  to  that,  isn't  there 
also  the  change  that,  for  whatever  complex 
of  reasons,  the  U.S.  Government  is  more  per- 
ceptive of  Arab  needs  now — or  at  least  more 
responsive  to  Arab  needs — than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  20  years? 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Well,  I'm  also  a  little  bit 
bothered  by — by  this  analysis  because,  after 
all,  was  not  this  detente  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  developing  at  the  time  this 
war  broke  out?  I  mean,  how — why  was  there 
a  war,  then? 

Uvder  Secretary  Sisco:  Well,  of  course,  in- 
sofar as  detente  is  concerned,  this  does  not 
mean  that  (a)  we've  agreed  ideologically  or 
(b)  that  our  interests  are  necessarily  iden- 
tical worldwide.  I  think  the  war  in  October 
broke  out  essentially  over  frustration  over 
the  lack  of  progress  toward  any  kind  of  a 
political  settlement.  And  basically,  this  was 
an  initiative  by  the  parties  in  the  area.  One 
of  the  things  about  the  Middle  East  is  that 
both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  obviously 
a  direct  interest.  But  it  doesn't  follow  that 
the  major  powers  have  the  same  kind  of 
manageability  in  the  area;  it  doesn't  mean 
that  we  have  a  control  over  the  situation.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  danger  over  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  that  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow 
that  the  views  of  the  major  powers  will  in 
fact  be  followed  by  the  parties  in  the  area. 
And  to  the  degree  to  which  we  understand 
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one  another,  obviously  we  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion have  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  situ- 
ation. 

But  our  interests  and  our  responsibility  in 
the  area  are  not  necessarily  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  influence  that  we  or  the 
Soviets  can  exercise  in  that  area. 


Importance  of  Security  Arrangements 

Mr.  Polk:  ...  I'd  like  to,  if  we  might,  just 
for  a  moment,  shift  slightly  to  focus  on  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  very  important  for  all 
of  us  to  bear  in  mind  toward  the  future — 
that  a  lot  of  the  classical  notions  of  security 
in  peacemaking,  it  seems  to  me,  are  violated 
by  the  reality  of  the  Middle  East  experience; 
that  the  area  is  simply  too  small  to  talk  about 
really  secure  frontiers ;  and  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  issues  that  we've  tended  to  focus  on  in 
the  past  about  precise  delimitation  of  fron- 
tiers, disengagement,  troop  negotiations,  et 
cetera,  that  may  be  far  less  important  in  the 
Middle  East  than  the  way  people  think  about 
them — that  it  isn't  so  much  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,  but  it's  a  matter  of  political 
perception  of  national  security.  I  don't  think, 
for  example,  that  there's  any  real  hope  for 
security  of  Israel  except  in  the  condition  of 
peace.  And  as  the  last  war  showed,  it  was 
perfectly  possible  to  blockade  Israel  without 
worrying  about  Sharm  al-Shaykh ;  one  could 
do  it  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 
And  I  suspect  that  the  Golan  Heights  may 
turn  out  to  be  far  less  important  than  people 
have  thought  them  in  the  past. 

Under  Secretary  Sisco:  You've  raised  a 
very  difficult  point,  Bill,  because  obviously 
what  is  absolute  security  for  one  side  is  abso- 
lute insecurity  for  the  other.  What  you  need, 
I  think,  in  the  Middle  East — and  the  reason 
why  at  least  I  personally  am  devoted  to  the 
step-by-step  approach — are  successive  prac- 
tical tests  of  peace  on  the  ground,  because 
each  measure  that  you  can  take  on  the 
ground,  provided  it  succeeds,  helps  to  develop 
the  kind  of  confidence  that  is  required.  You've 
got  years  of  mistrust,  years  of  suspicion. 
And  true  peace,  obviously,  if  it's  achievable 


in  the  long  run,  has  to  encompass  a  fund 
mental  change  in  attitude.  Well,  you  on 
bring  that  about,  as  you  know,  by  the  prai 
tical,  everyday  consequences  of  living  side  1 
side. 

So  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  precii 
security  arrangements — who  supervises  ar 
where  a  line  is  drawn — continue  to  be 
fundamental  importance,  not  necessarily  i 
measured  against  an  abstract  principle  i 
concept  of  peace,  but  because  in  the  perce] 
tion  of  both  sides,  and  at  least  one  side  : 
particular — because  after  all,  one  of  the  r 
alities  that  one  must  not  forget  is  that  yj 
have  here  a  country  of  2</>  million  peop 
that  is  surrounded  by  millions  of  Arabs  who 
the  Israelis  have  felt  are  hostile.  Now,  this 
a  psychological  fact  of  life;  it's  a  practie 
fact  of  life  in  the  area.  And  therefore 
would  tend  myself,  Bill,  perhaps  to  contini 
to  place  major  emphasis  on  the  practical  a 
rangements  as  such,  but  recognizing  ths 
that's  not  the  whole  answer,  that  really  ri 
the  broad  spectrum,  as  you  say,  in  the  la! 
analysis. 

Complex  Palestinian  Problem 

Mr.  Ellis:  We  have  been  speaking  of  pra< 
tical  arrangements  on  the  Syrian  and  Egyi 
tian  fronts ;  we  haven't  talked  as  much  aboi 
the  problem  of  who  represents  the  Pales 
tinians  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  th 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Who  does? 

Mr.  Ellis:  Well,  that's  the  point.  It  woul 
seem  to  me  that  we  have  two  main  claim 
ants — one,  King  Hussein,  so  far  as  the  Wes 
Bank  and  Jerusalem  are  concerned,  and  th 
various  Palestinian  organizations.  And  id 
been  my  impression — I'd  be  interested  to  hea 
other  views — that  by  and  large  the  Pales 
tinian  organizations  themselves  now  tend  t 
denounce  terrorism  as  injurious  to  the  Arab 
themselves  and  that  they  are  working  towan 
a  more  positive  approach  in  order  to  be  al 
lowed  to  attend  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference 
But  that  still  leaves  unresolved  who,  in  thj 
crunch,  is  going  to  represent  them  in  the  so 
lution — the  territorial  solution  of  the  Wes 
Bank  and  Gaza  problems. 
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Wilder  Secretary  Sisco:  I  don't  think  any- 
ly — any  of  us — really  knows  the  answer 
that  question,  largely  because  of  the  fact 
,t,  as  you  say,  the  divisions  continue  within 

Palestinian  movement  itself.  Yes,  you  do 
re,  obviously,  the  overall  umbrella  orga- 
ation  called  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
lization.  But  you  see,  you  have  Palestini- 
;  that  are  living  all  over  the  Middle  East, 
different  countries;  and  therefore  you  ob- 
usly  have  different  political  views,  and  be- 
e  the  Palestinians  can  play  a  role  in  any 
ie\val  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  obviously 
re's  got  to  be  some  understanding  among 
in  and  between  them  as  to  who  will  speak 

them. 

^nd  this  is  a  problem  that  has  not  been 
•y  easily  resolved,  and  Pm  not  so  sure  as 
how  easily  resolved  it  will  be  in  the  fu- 
e,  because  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
:a  has  been  that  historically  the  Arabs 
.'e  been  divided,  and  this  is  true  of  the  spe- 
c  nation-states  in  the  area,  as  it  is  of  the 
lestinian  movement  itself. 
But  from  our  own  point  of  view,  I  would 
rely  say  this — that  we  recognize  that  you 
lly  cannot  have  a  durable  peace  in  the 
■a  unless  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
lestinians  are  met.  What  these  concerns 
i,  how  they  will  be  reflected  politically  and 
ierwi.se,  I  just  think  the  whole  movement 
juite  divided  on  this. 

)tr.  Ellis:  And  of  course,  even  if  the  Pales- 
ians  among  themselves  decide  on  their  own 
m  of  representation,  they  have  to  recon- 
;  this  with  King  Hussein's  claims. 
Under  Secretary  Sisco:  And  other  Arabs, 
:ause  there  are  other  Arab  states;  there 
!  differences  of  view  between  Arab  states 
to  what  role  the  Palestinians  should  play, 
gardless  of  the  rhetoric  that  emanates 
im  the  area,  there  are  obvious  differences 
:hin  the  movement  as  well  as  between  na- 
n-states. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Well,  Harry,  it  seems  to  me 
!  implication  is  that  until  that  question  of 
dership  is  resolved  in  some  fashion,  you 
n't  get  a  settlement.  Is  that  it? 
Mr.  Ellis:  Well,  you  mean  in  the  West 
nk-Gaza- Jerusalem  complex? 
Mr.  Bruckner:  Right. 


Mr.  Ellis:  Well,  Pm  sure  that's  correct — 
that  until  there  is  some  accommodation — but 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  there  could 
be  a  kind  of  working  partnership  between 
King  Hussein  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pales- 
tinians, that  it  might  be  a  federation  of  Jor- 
dan and  Palestine;  I  mean,  that's  a  possibil- 
ity. So — but  there  would  not  be  any  defini- 
tive solution  there,  no,  until  the  Palestinians 
and  King  Hussein  had  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Well,  you're  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  Palestinians.  What's  your 
best  guess?  What  will  happen? 

Mr.  Ellis:  My  best  guess  would  be  some 
kind  of  federation,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
in  which  there  would  be  a — political  ties, 
however  tenuous,  I  don't  know,  between  Jor- 
dan itself  and  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan, 
which  would  be  Palestinian,  and  that  there 
would  be  economic  cooperation  between  the 
two  parts;  because  King  Hussein's  kingdom, 
if  it  loses  the  West  Bank  in  any  meaningful 
way,  is  hardly  viable  economically.  So  my 
best  guess  would  be  some  sort  of  federated 
movement. 

Mr.  Bruckner:  Can  the  King  afford,  po- 
litically, to  get  into  that  kind  of  federation? 

Mr.  Ellis:  Oh,  yes,  he  can — I  think — be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  are 
Palestinians,  if  one  includes  those  who  now 
live  under  Israeli  jurisdiction. 

Under  Secretary  Sisco:  Yes,  and  also  there 
are  a  number  of  Palestinians  in  the  East 
Bank  and  a  number  of  Palestinians  in  King 
Hussein's  government.  You  see,  Israel  and 
Jordan  really,  I  think,  share  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  that  whatever  develops  in  the  West 
Bank  should  be  an  element  of  stability  rather 
than  an  element  of  discord  between  them. 
And  basically  you've  described  King  Hus- 
sein's approach.  He  would  like  to  see  a  fed- 
eral situation;  what  he  has  said  is  that  he 
would  like  to  negotiate  whatever  agreement 
and  understanding  can  be  negotiated  with 
the  Israelis,  and  at  the  appropriate  point, 
he  would  give  the  people  in  the  West  Bank — 
or  that  portion  of  the  West  Bank  that  would 
be  returned  to  King  Hussein — an  opportu- 
nity for  self-determination. 
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In  this  opening  statement,  I  should  like  to 
outline  a  general  approach  to  the  problems 
of  high  commodity  prices  and  insecure  com- 
modity supply. 

1.  In  the  past  18  months  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  escalation  of  raw  material  prices. 

One  fundamental  cause  has  been  the  con- 
juncture of  boom  conditions  in  all  the  indus- 
trial countries  last  year — for  the  first  time  in 
two  decades — leading  to  record  expansion  of 
international  trade  and  consequent  pressure 
on  industrial  supplies.  Prices  of  fibers,  paper, 
natural  rubber,  metals,  and  minerals  surged 
as  demand  outpaced  supply.  Poor  weather 
throughout  much  of  the  world  added  to  sup- 
ply difficulties  and  put  further  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Skyrocketing  prices  stimulated  specula- 
tion, and  speculation  was  further  spurred  by 
currency  uncertainties. 

The  second  basic  cause  was  the  discovery 
by  producers  of  what  cartel  and  quasi-cartel 
action  could  do  to  raise  prices  and  incomes, 
first  in  oil,  now  in  bauxite,  potentially  in  a 
handful  more  of  raw  materials. 

2.  The  boom  is  over  and  prices  are  com- 
ing down  in  commodities  traded  in  competi- 
tive markets,  but  prices  in  cartelized  mar- 
kets are  being  constrained  or  even  increased. 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  July  25. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
tin-  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


In  competitive  markets  the  steam  has  goi 
out  of  the  commodity  boom.  Fiber  prices  a: 
down  16  percent  since  the  beginning  of  tl 
year ;  rubber  prices  are  down  almost  40  pe 
cent  from  their  January  peak;  and  nonfe 
rous  metals,  more  erratic  in  movement,  ai 
down  even  more  sharply  from  their  hig 
levels  in  the  spring.  The  major  reason  for  tl 
turnaround  is  the  relative  weakness  in  wor] 
industrial  production.  The  simultaneoi 
boom  that  caused  prices  to  soar  has  becorr 
a  simultaneous  slowdown.  Other  contribu 
ing  factors  include  the  high  cost  of  borrowe 
money,  which  makes  speculative  holding  c 
stocks  costly,  the  recent  relative  stability  i 
currency  markets,  which  has  also  dampe 
speculative  buying  of  commodities,  and  th 
selling  off  of  excess  stocks  by  major  indus 
trial  users.  While  capacity  shortages  persis 
in  some  sectors,  the  trend  in  prices  is  dowi 
Commodity  inflation  and  commodity  vulnera 
bility  are  reversible  in  competitive  markets 

3.  The  question  is,  are  they  reversible  i, 
cartelized  markets  ? 

Here  the  key  variable  is  investment.  I 
producers  impose  artificially  high  prices,  o: 
artificial  scarcities,  consumers  will  protec 
themselves  by  investing: 

— In  alternative,  more  reliable,  less  exigen 
sources  of  supply; 

— In  substitutes  (such  as  copper,  tin,  plas 
tics  for  aluminum;  coal,  shale  oil,  nucleai 
energy  for  oil)  ; 

— In  economic  stockpiles  whose  accumula 
tion  and  use  make  consumers  less  vulnerable 
to  pressure  tactics  by  suppliers. 
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It  is  inherently  difficult  to  "fine  tune"  in- 
jstment  in  cartel-type  situations.  When  car- 
ls first  assert  their  high  prices,  consumers 
nd  to  bargain  and  wait,  hoping  to  main- 
fa  short-term  supply  while  testing  to  see 
nv  strong  and  how  durable  the  cartel  is. 
When  artificially  high  prices  persist,  there 
likely  to  come  a  point  when  suddenly  in- 
'stment  in  alternative  supplies  starts  on  a 
rge  scale  as  consumers  conclude  they  can 
)  longer  count  on  their  traditional  sup- 
iers. 

Given  the  leadtime  involved,  that  invest- 
ent  may  not  come  on  stream  for  several 
>ars.  When  it  does,  prices  may  fall  precipi- 
tely,  and  investors  in  the  new  alternative, 
snerally  higher  cost,  supplies  may  seek  pro- 
ction  or  subsidies. 

For  the  producer  the  trade-off  in  this  cycle 
between  extraordinary  short-term  profits 
id  loss  of  long-term  markets. 
For  the  consumer  the  trade-off  is  between 
ssened  dependence  (which  can  often  be 
night  only  at  high  investment  cost)  and 
le  effects  of  high  prices. 
We  are  at  the  start  of  cycles  like  this  in 
1  and  bauxite;  others  (but  not  very  many 
hers)  may  follow. 

4.  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  cartel  is  at  a  test- 
g  point. 

The  fourfold  increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
is  caused  demand  to  drop  substantially;  a 
nail  surplus  in  supply  is  appearing;  stocks 
•e  at  record  levels ;  spot  prices  are  down ; 
1  moving  at  sea  is  slowing  down.  Increases 
i  production  have  balanced  off  cuts  in  pro- 
jction  in  other  OPEC  [Organization  of  Pe- 
oleum  Exporting  Countries]  countries, 
smething  will  have  to  give  now,  prices  or 
"oduction. 

The  emerging  tactic  of  some  producers  is 
i  use  actual  or  implied  threats  of  nationali- 
ition  or  of  exclusion  from  the  market  to 
irce  individual  oil  companies  to  accept 
gher  prices.  The  idea  is  to  induce  other 
roducers  to  insist  on  similar  high  prices  and 
len  to  let  the  market  cut  production  as  some 
)rtion  of  available  supply  goes  unsold  at 
te  prices  fixed. 
Some  oil  producers  argue  that  such  fur- 


ther price  increases  are  only  just,  because  of 
inflation  in  consumer  countries  and  thus  in 
the  prices  producing  countries  must  pay  for 
their  imports.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  oil 
was  too  cheap  and  some  portion  of  it  was 
wasted.  But  the  overall  argument  does  not 
bear  analysis.  Nonoil  mineral  raw  materials 
have  risen  115  percent,  and  manufactured 
goods  exports  only  40  percent  in  the  last 
three  years,  as  against  500  percent  for  oil. 
By  any  calculation  the  oil  producers  are  com- 
pensating themselves  many  times  over  for 
the  increases  in  prices  of  imports. 

Moreover,  exorbitant  prices  are  extraor- 
dinarily destructive  of  economic  life.  In  the 
developing  countries,  they  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  this  year's  growth,  and 
if  continued,  of  next  year's  and  the  year  af- 
ter's.  That  is  a  recipe  for  despair.  In  indus- 
trialized countries  high  prices  are  the  single 
most  important  agent  of  inflation. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  current  at- 
tempts to  put  a  new  floor  on  oil  prices  will 
succeed  in  the  short  term.  But  we  do  know 
that  companies  that  lock  themselves  into 
high-priced  deals  now  may  find  that  competi- 
tors who  wait  may  be  able  subsequently  to 
obtain  lower  cost  oil.  We  know  also  that  if 
companies  prove  ineffective  in  price  bargain- 
ing with  producer  countries,  consumer  coun- 
tries will  have  to  consider  alternative  nego- 
tiating structures.  And  we  know  that  Project 
Independence  (and  its  equivalent  in  every 
major  consuming  country)  is  going  ahead 
with  the  express  aim  of  lowering  vulnerabil- 
ity to  supply  interruptions. 

All  of  these  factors  will  make  long-term 
success  in  sustaining  prices  much  harder  to 
come  by. 

5.  Some  bauxite  producers  seek  to  emulate 
OPEC,  but  they  have  less  leverage. 

The  recent  action  by  Jamaica  to  raise 
taxes  and  royalties  on  bauxite  exports  al- 
most eightfold  is  a  matter  of  much  concern. 
In  taking  the  action,  the  Government  of  Ja- 
maica rested  its  case  largely  on  the  fact  that, 
with  demand  for  aluminum  outpacing  sup- 
ply, aluminum  prices  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  major  industrial  markets,  while 
the  transfer  price  for  Jamaican  bauxite — the 
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price  which  the  U.S.  mining  subsidiaries  op- 
erating in  Jamaica  charge  their  parent  com- 
panies— has  remained  practically  constant. 

In  the  near  term,  aluminum  companies  are 
locked  in.  They  have  little  choice  but  to  pay 
the  higher  levies  because  of  the  cost  of  dis- 
rupting established  supply  patterns  during 
the  current  period  of  strong  demand,  their 
structural  dependence  on  Jamaican-type 
bauxite,  and  their  investments  in  Jamaica. 
The  levies,  if  passed  on,  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  aluminum  by  about  10 
percent. 

Inspired  by  Jamaica's  "tax  leadership," 
two  other  Caribbean  producers,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  Guyana,  have  announced 
their  intention  to  seek  higher  taxes. 

We  doubt  that  a  Jamaican-type  tax  in- 
crease is  sustainable  over  the  longer  term  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  bauxite  worldwide, 
the  availability  of  close  substitutes,  and  the 
development  of  new  technologies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  from  clays  (notably  in 
the  United  States).  If  the  tax  is  continued, 
future  aluminum  investment  flows  will  shift 
to  non-Caribbean  areas.  The  fact  that  Ja- 
maica appears  intent  on  voiding  valid  con- 
tracts with  the  companies  which  specify 
agreed  tax  rates  can  only  reinforce  that  shift, 
particularly  if  Jamaica  refuses  international 
arbitration.  The  contracts  commit  Jamaica 
to  arbitration  of  disputes  in  the  International 
Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes. 

Thus  we  fear  that  Jamaica  may  be  putting 
at  risk  both  its  long-term  bauxite  market  and 
the  fruitful  U.S. -Jamaican  investment  frame- 
work by  insisting  on  short-term  profits. 

6.  We  may  face  cartel  or  quasi-cartel  ac- 
tion in  other  commodities,  but  of  much  less 
serious  scope  than  either  oil  or  bauxite. 

There  are  important  differences  between 
the  market  supply  conditions  for  oil  and  the 
nonfuel  minerals.  In  the  case  of  minerals, 
consumers  have  reserves  on  hand  in  the  form 
of  recyclable  scrap  and  lower  grade  sources 
of  supply.  The  time  it  takes  to  get  new  supply 
is  shorter  than  is  the  case  for  oil,  and  the 
price  increase  required  less.  The  possibilities 
of  substitution  are  also  greater.  Metals  are 


interchangeable  for  many  uses.  Produce! 
and  exporters  of  nonfuel  minerals  are  moi 
diverse  geographically  and  politically  th^ 
the  OPEC  members.  Thus,  more  than  twi 
thirds  of  our  imports  of  the  major  nonfd 
raw  materials  come  from  Canada,  Australij 
and  South  Africa.  The  developing  countri 
are  also  important  sources,  particularly  f| 
manganese,  natural  rubber,  and  tin,  in  adtf 
tion  to  bauxite. 

As  a  general  matter,  experience  sugges 
that  cartels  are  difficult  to  organize  and  mo> 
difficult  to  execute.  They  require  effective  co^ 
trol  over  supply.  The  incentive  to  produce* 
to  export  in  excess  of  quota  can  be  compt 
ling  so  long  as  some  additional  sales  off< 
the  immediate  prospect  to  each  of  some  a 
ditional  earnings.  Even  assuming  a  degree 
discipline  and  like-mindedness  among  pr* 
ducing  countries  that  past  experience  su; 
gests  is  unlikely,  success  would  probably  I 
short  lived.  The  stimulus  to  production,  tl 
shift  to  substitutes,  the  encouragement  -l 
new  technologies  that  economize  on  use,  ar. 
consumer  resistance  are  likely  to  leave  pr« 
ducers  in  due  course  in  a  worse  position  tha 
before,  with  markets  irreversibly  lost. 

Producing  countries  are  not  insensitive  { 
this  possibility.  We  should  not  regard  tr 
formation  of  every  association  of  product 
countries  as  leading  inevitably  to  suppl 
shortages  and  exorbitant  price  boosts.  Seve 
years  ago  four  copper-exporting  countrif 
formed  CIPEC  [Intergovernmental  Counc 
of  Copper  Exporting  Countries].  CIPE 
members  account  for  36  percent  of  worl 
copper  production  and  more  than  60  percer 
of  the  copper  moving  in  international  trad* 
At  a  meeting  one  month  ago  they  were  ur 
able  to  agree  on  any  action  to  give  effect 
their  announced  desire  and  intention  to  "sta 
bilize"  copper  prices  and  establish  a  floo 
price  below  which  they  would  not  sell. 

7.   What  should  U.S.  policij  be? 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  producers  am 
consumers  have  major  joint  interests:  bot) 
lose  if  prices  are  set  too  high  and  result  i) 
extensive  investment  in  high-cost  alternate 
supplies  and  in  eventual  loss  of  markets  b: 
traditional  suppliers. 
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Because  of  these  overlapping  interests, 
oducers  and  consumers  can  both  benefit  by 
well-organized  exchange  of  information;  so 
at  investment  and  pricing  decisions  become 
are  predictable  and  their  implications  bet- 
r  known  to  all  parties.  Commodity  consul- 
tive  groups  including  producers  and  con- 
mers  are  a  useful  vehicle  for  this  sort  of 
alogue.  In  some  cases  it  may  also  be  possi- 
b  to  develop  commodity  codes,  specifying 
les  of  investor  rights  and  obligations  and 
sured  supply  and  access  to  markets.  One 

the  objectives  of  the  multilateral  trade 
gotiations  will  be  full  exploration  of  these 
ssibilities. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  United 
ates  will  have  to  sharpen  and  focus  avail- 
ile  instruments  to  direct  commodity  invest- 
ent  at  home  and  abroad.  Overseas,  the  main 
ailable  instruments  are  Export-Import 
ink  credits  and  OPIC  [Overseas  Private 
vestment  Corporation]  guarantees.  At 
•me,  the  government  can  play  a  facilitative 
le  in  legal  and  environmental  aspects  of 
\v  material  investment.  Certainly  at  this 
age,  subsidies  and  tariff  protection  for  do- 
estic  investment  do  not  appear  desirable. 
Third,  we  can  seek  to  buy  protection 
rainst  aggressive  producer  tactics  by  accu- 
ulating  (and  using)  economic  (as  opposed 

strategic)  stockpiles  of  some  materials. 
However,  to  be  effective,  a  number  of  se- 
ems problems  affecting  economic  stockpiles 
ill  have  to  be  worked  out.  One  prime  con- 
deration  is  cost.  To  be  effective,  stockpiles 
?ed  to  be  large  enough  to  deal  with  fluctua- 
Dns  in  demand  or  supply.  In  the  case  of 
ost  commodities  the  swings  would  dictate 
lite  large  stocks,  and  this  could  be  quite  ex- 
;nsive.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  tin,  put- 
ng  50,000  tons  on  the  market  in  the  past 
>ar  has  not  prevented  a  price  increase  in 
:cess  of  100  percent.  Another  consideration 
is  to  do  with  the  time  of  acquisition,  which 
nds  to  be  perverse.  Finally,  there  is  the 
lestion  of  the  impact  of  stockpiles  on  in- 
tstment  needed  for  expanded  capacity. 
:ockpiles  tend  to  deter  investment,  espe- 
ally  stockpiles  maintained  for  price  stabili- 
ition  reasons. 
Clearly  no  one  approach  will  suffice  for  all 


or  most  commodities.  Some  mix  of  each  will 
be  required. 

What  is  needed  now  is  to  pursue  the  possi- 
bilities of  each  much  more  actively.  A  largely 
passive  U.S.  commodity  policy  is  no  longer 
desirable  or  possible. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs   convention   on   the  temporary   importation 
of  private  road  vehicles.  Done  at  New  York  June 
4,    1954.    Entered   into   force    December   15,   1957. 
TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited:  Mali,  June  11,  1974. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights 
in  aircraft.  Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.  Entered 
into  force  September  17,  1953.    TIAS  2847. 
Adherence  deposited:  Chad,  February  14,  1974. 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo  Septem- 
ber 14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  4,  1969. 
TIAS  6768. 

Accessions   deposited:   Iraq,   May    15,    1974;    Leb- 
anon, June  11,  1974. 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  con- 
vention on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
1591).  Done  at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  December  12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Swaziland,  January  31, 
1974. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  of  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1591,  3756).  Done  at  Montreal  June  21,  1961.  En- 
tered into  force  July  17,  1962.  TIAS  5170. 
Ratification  deposited:  Swaziland,  January  31, 
1974. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1591,  3756,  5170).  Done  at  Rome  September  15, 
1962.' 

Ratification    deposited:    Swaziland,    January    31, 
1974. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1591,  3756,  5170).  Done  at  New  York  March  12, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  January  16,  1973.  TIAS 
7616. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Ratifications  deposited:  People's  Republic  of  Chi- 
na,   February    28,    1974;    Italy,    July    3,    1974; 
Swaziland,  January  31,  1974;  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam,  January  18,  1974. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 

on  international  civil  aviation,  as  amended   (TIAS 

1591,  3756,   5170,  7616).   Done  at  Vienna  July   7, 

1971.' 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  March  4,  1974; 
People's  Republic  of  China,  February  28,  1974; 
Guatemala,  February  11,  1974;  Italy,  July  3, 
1974;  Oman,  July  8,  1974;  Spain,  July  3,  1974; 
Swaziland,  January  31,  1974;  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam,  January  18,  1974. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959),  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603),  to  put  into 
effect  a  revised  frequency  allotment  plan  for  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service  and  related  infor- 
mation, with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1966.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1967,  except  the 
frequency  allotment  plan  contained  in  appendix  27 
entered  into  force  April  10,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  23,  1967.  TIAS  6332. 
Notification  of  approval:  Switzerland,  May  20, 
1974. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959),  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332),  relat- 
ing to  maritime  mobile  service,  with  annexes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  3,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1969.  TIAS  6590. 
Notification  of  approval:  Switzerland,  May  20, 
1974. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959),  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590), 
on  space  telecommunications,  with  annexes.  Done 
at  Geneva  July  17,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.   TIAS  7435. 

Notification  of  approval:  Switzerland,  May  20, 
1974. 


BILATERAL 
Egypt 

Agreement  concerning  principles  of  relations  and  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 
Signed  at  Cairo  June  14,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
June  14,  1974. 


Agreement  relating   to  the   agreement   of  June 
1963  (TIAS  5383),  concerning  investment  guari 
ties.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  J|| 
16,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1974. 

Hong  Kong 

Agreement   relating   to   trade   in    cotton,   wool, 
man-made    fiber    textiles,    with    annexes    and 
change  of  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
Hong  Kong  July  25,  1974.  Entered  into  force  jjl 
25,  1974. 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  December1 
1970,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  7012,  7£ 
7729),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Hong  Kong  July  22,  1J 
Entered  into  force  July  22,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Khmer  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  Stal 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  a 
cles  by  the  Khmer  Republic.  Effected  by  excha* 
of  notes  at  Phnom  Penh  May  14  and  June  19,  is] 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Decemi 
20,  1968,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  66 
7371),  relating  to  a  program  of  cooperative 
search  of  remote  sensing  for  earth  survey.  Effec  i 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and  Tlatelo| 
June  25  and  July  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  3i 
1,  1974. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment   to  the   Unit 
States  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defer 
articles    by    Paraguay.    Effected   by   exchange 
notes  at  Asuncion  June  27,  1974.  Entered  into  foi 
July  1,  1974. 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  relating  to  the  repayment  by  Sri  Lam 
of  certain  debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  Sign] 
at  Colombo  June  28,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Ji 
1,  1974. 

United  Nations 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  assistance 
the   United    Nations   Development   Programme 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  e 
change   of  notes.   Signed   at  New  York   June 
1974.  Entered  into  force  June  10,  1974. 
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Department  Discusses  the  Human  Rights  Situation 
in  the   Republic   of  Korea 


Following  is  «  statement  by  Arthur  W. 
Hummel,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  made  on  July 
JO  before  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  and 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  together  with 
the  texts  of  Department  letters  dated  June  27 
tmd  July  28  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.'1 


STATEMENT   BY  MR.   HUMMEL 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today 
in  conjunction  with  your  hearings  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed 
examination,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  broader  context  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  June  5 
address  at  Annapolis,  our  foreign  policy 
must  reflect  our  ideals  and  purposes,  and 
we  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of 
human  liberties.  We  continue  to  adhere  firm- 
ly to  certain  human  principles,  not  only  in 
appropriate  international  forums  but  also 
in  our  private  exchanges  with  other  govern- 
ments, where  this  can  be  effective.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  more  results  through 
diplomatic  actions  than  through  hundreds 
of  eloquent  public  speeches,  even  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  these,  too,  often  have  their 
uses. 

The  Secretary  has  also  noted  that  there 
is   no   question    about   where   we   stand    on 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


human  rights.  The  question  is  what  we 
should  and  can  do  about  it.  Last  October, 
shortly  after  becoming  Secretary,  Dr. 
Kissinger  addressed  the  Pacem  in  Terris 
Conference.  He  described  the  competing  ele- 
ments of  foreign  policy,  noting  that  we  face 
genuine  moral  dilemmas  and  important  pol- 
icy choices.  He  urged  that  we  avoid  extremes 
- — obsession  with  stability,  excessively  prag- 
matic policies  or  excessively  moralistic  ones. 
He  pledged  the  United  States  would  urge 
human  principles  and  use  our  influence  to 
promote  justice  and  freedom  as  we  always 
have,  but  that  the  issue  comes  down  to  the 
limits  of  such  efforts.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  nuclear  age  we  are  obliged 
to  recognize  that  the  issue  of  war  and  peace 
also  involves  human  lives  and  that  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  is  a  profound  moral  concern. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  South  Korea.  Any 
discussion  of  the  status  of  human  rights  in 
Korea  should  first  take  account  of  the  his- 
torical perspective.  At  the  opening  of  this 
century,  Korea  was  a  Confucian  monarchy 
without  provision  for  popular  expression. 
Subsequently,  for  35  years,  it  was  a  colony 
administered  by  a  Japanese  bureaucracy 
and,  as  such,  had  no  opportunity  to  develop 
the  institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  period  since  liberation  has  been 
marked  for  the  most  part  by  the  existence 
of  strongly  authoritarian  governments.  How- 
ever, the  Korean  people  hold  clear  aspira- 
tions of  participating  fully  in  their  govern- 
ment. These  aspirations  were  shown  most 
dramatically  in  the  upheavals  of  1960  and 
have  continued  since.  The  intensity  with 
which  Koreans  address  political  issues  of 
whatever  magnitude  reflects  their  desire  to 
participate  in  determining  their  country's 
destiny. 

The  absence  of  a  tradition  of  a  loyal  oppo- 
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sition  colors  the  views  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  its  critics.  Coercion  and  co-option, 
rather  than  cooperation  and  compromise, 
have  characterized  Korean  politics. 

North   Korean   Hostility 

Against  this  background,  the  development 
of  institutional  defenses  of  human  rights 
would  be  difficult  in  any  case.  For  unfor- 
tunate geopolitical  reasons,  it  has  been  even 
more  so  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The 
South's  development  has  been  confronted  at 
every  stage  of  the  past  quarter  century  by 
a  hostile  North  Korean  regime  demonstrably 
prepared  to  thwart  at  almost  any  cost  demo- 
cratic growth  in  the  South.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  threat  has  ebbed  and  flowed  and 
its  nature  has  varied  over  the  years,  but  the 
specter  has  remained  constant.  The  South 
Koreans  feel,  and  we  agree,  that  from  time 
to  time  there  have  been  real  dangers  of 
aggressive  military  action  by  the  North.  We 
accept  as  very  real  that  the  goal  of  the 
North's  still  harsh  and  uncompromising  re- 
gime is  to  gain  control  by  any  means  of 
the  entire  peninsula. 

Memories  of  a  bitter  war  still  remain  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  past,  most  Koreans 
have  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  their 
personal  liberties  in  order  to  maintain  na- 
tional security.  The  problem  South  Korea 
faces  today  is  determining  what  that  price 
should  be.  While  we  share  Korean  aspira- 
tions for  truly  responsive  government,  the 
decision  is  a  determination  only  the  people 
of  South  Korea  can  make. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  justify  in 
any  way  deprivations  of  human  rights  where 
they  exist,  but  only  to  suggest  the  relative 
weakness  in  modern  Korea  of  the  institu- 
tions— independent  courts,  press,  and  rep- 
resentative assembly — which  traditionally 
guarantee  these  rights. 

Before  addressing  the  specific  concerns  as 
expressed  in  your  joint  letter,  let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  one  aspect  of  Korean  develop- 
ment on  which  there  can  be  no  question.  I 
refer  to  Korea's  economic  development. 
Korea's  economic  progress  over  the  past 
decade  has  been   little  short  of  miraculous 
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and  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase 
the  general  standard  of  living.  A  count* 
which  20  years  ago  had  been  horribly  raj 
aged  now  stands  close  to  becoming  sel| 
reliant.  For  this  the  present  governmeii 
deserves  praise  and  commendation. 

Human   Rights 

Turning  now  to  the  more  specific  concernj 
of  your  committees  for  recent  events  i. 
Korea,  I  would  review  briefly  some  of  tra 
observations  submitted  by  then-Assistan 
Secretary  Ingersoll  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  In  commenting  on  th< 
legal  status  of  human  rights  in  Korea,  Mi 
Ingersoll  pointed  out  that  the  present  Con 
stitution  makes  reference  to  many  of  th, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom, 
found  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Huj 
man  Rights.  In  this  sense,  the  Korea. 
Constitution  does  acknowledge  the  existenc 
and  importance  of  human  rights.  But  i 
amending  the  Constitution  certain  funda 
mental  rights  previously  respected  were  re 
moved — for  example,  the  right  of  habea 
corpus.  Moreover,  article  53  gives  the  Presi 
dent  the  power  to  take  virtually  unlimitei 
"necessary  emergency  measures"  when  tht 
national  security  or  public  safety  is  threat 
ened.  These  measures  may  include  suspen 
sion  of  individual  rights.  The  earlier  Consti 
tution  had  granted  the  President  power  U 
rule  by  decree,  but  only  when  necessary  foi 
the  national  security  in  a  state  of  armec 
hostilities  and  when  the  National  Assemblj 
could  not  be  convened. 

The  revised  Constitution  was  approved  bj 
referendum  in  1972,  formally  concentrating 
all  effective  power  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  explicitly  qualifying  the  protection 
of  human  rights. 

Certain  emergency  measures  were  issued 
early  this  year.  Violators  are  tried  undei 
special  courts-martial  rather  than  the  regu- 
lar courts.  Presidential  Emergency  Measure 
No.  1,  promulgated  on  January  8,  made  it  a 
crime  to  advocate  revision  of  the  present 
Constitution.  Under  this  measure  36  people 
have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  up  to  15 
years  of  hard  labor. 
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Emergency  Measure  No.  4,  promulgated 
on  April  3,  is  more  inclusive.  This  measure 
is  directed  against  a  specific  organization, 
the  National  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  and  Students,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  states  is  Communist  affili- 
ated, related  to  North  Korea,  and  charged 
with  seeking  overthrow  of  the  government 
through  violent  means.  The  government  has 
taken  the  position  that  this  action  is  justified 
by  the  need  to  prevent  widespread  demon- 
strations that  could  be  exploited  by  the  North 
and  might  invite  military  action.  Those  who 
communicate  with,  assist  or  encourage,  or  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  organization 
are  also  liable  under  the  measure.  The  meas- 
ure also  prescribes  penalties  for  other  un- 
authorized student  activities  including  as- 
semblies. Fifty-five  persons  have  been  con- 
victed under  this  measure;  nine  are  now 
sentenced  to  death,  nineteen  to  life,  and  the 
rest  for  periods  ranging  from  15  to  20  years. 
The  broad  wording  of  the  emergency  meas- 
ures and  the  secrecy  of  the  courts-martial 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  which  defend- 
ants in  this  group  could  be  said  to  have  been 
tried  for  "political"  offenses  and  which  under 
national  security  grounds.  The  government 
has  indicated  that  shortly  after  the  measure 
was  announced  1,024  people  had  been  de- 
tained for  investigation.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  were  referred  to  the  military 
court  prosecutors  and,  we  understand, 
around  750  released. 

Since  we  began  our  discussions  with  the 
Korean  Government  on  the  applicability  of 
section  32,  a  basic  divergence  in  definition 
has  been  evident.2  As  I  understand  the  use 
of  the  term  "political  prisoners,"  you  are 
speaking  in  part  of  those  who  may  be  de- 
tained or  prosecuted  for  their  political  be- 
liefs or  actions.  The  Korean  Government  has 
stated  to  us  its  position  that  the  suspects 
and  defendants  in  the  recent  trials  are  held 


J  Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  deny  any  economic  or  military  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  foreign  country  which  prac- 
tices the  internment  or  imprisonment  of  that  coun- 
try's citizens  for  political  purposes." 


not  because  of  political  beliefs,  but  because 
they  have  clearly  violated  specific  laws.  Offi- 
cials have  further  argued  that  those  who 
collaborate  with  Communist  aims  are  in 
effect  advocating  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government  and  therefore  do  not  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  definition,  since  you 
exclude  those  who  use  or  advocate  violence. 
In  fairness,  however,  I  believe  that  law  and 
practice  do  not  appear  to  guard  adequately 
against  arbitrary  detention  or  to  guarantee 
fair  and  public  trial. 

I  am  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  per- 
sons have  been  prosecuted  because  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  ethnic  origin. 

In  recent  history  only  those  convicted  of 
acts  of  espionage  have  been  executed,  and 
until  January  no  one  has  been  charged  with 
"political"  offenses  as  we  have  used  the 
term  here. 

You  have  asked  the  extent  to  which  torture 
is  practiced.  I  can  contribute  little  authori- 
tative detail  to  the  accounts  available  to  the 
committee  from  other  sources.  To  begin 
with,  the  Korean  Government  states  that 
torture  is  prohibited  by  law.  However,  the 
pervasiveness  of  and  free  hand  given  the 
Korean  investigative  agencies  have  long  con- 
tributed to  accounts  of  mistreatment  of 
suspects  and  witnesses.  Specifically,  with 
reference  to  the  recent  trials,  our  Embassy 
has  received  reports  from  organizations  and 
individuals  alleging  that  many  of  the  defend- 
ants had  been  subjected  to  torture  as  well 
as  severe  psychological  pressures.  Moreover, 
reports  of  this  nature  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press.  The  Korean  Government, 
in  response  to  our  query,  has  denied  to  us 
very  recently  the  veracity  of  press  reporting 
in  this  regard.  Open  court  proceedings  and 
free  press  reporting  would  have  served  to 
resolve  these  charges. 

As  to  holding  prisoners  incommunicado 
or  without  formal  charges,  I  can  say  that, 
according  to  reports  we  have  received,  both 
suspects  and  witnesses  have  been  detained 
for  investigation  during  which  time  commu- 
nication is  denied  them.  Again,  the  Korean 
Government  states  that  Korean  law  pre- 
cludes this.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  courts- 
martial,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  delay 
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in  the  placing  of  charges  and  in  bringing  the 
accused  to  trial. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  in  any  detail  on 
questions  of  due  process.  The  current  trials 
are  by  courts-martial,  are  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  information  available  to  us  comes 
from  sources  many  of  which  are  highly  re- 
sponsible but  which  are  also  involved  in  the 
problem.  There  have  been  many  reports 
which  raise  questions  regarding  torture  or 
other  improper  treatment  to  obtain  confes- 
sions, lack  of  respect  for  basic  rules  of 
evidence,  adequacy  of  defendants'  access  to 
counsel,  restriction  on  the  defendants'  ability 
to  call  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and 
governmental  influence  on  the  proceedings. 

You  have  also  asked  about  trade  union 
freedom  and  limitations  on  academic  free- 
dom. I  shall  comment  first  on  trade  unionism 
in  Korea.  The  right  of  trade  unions  to  orga- 
nize and  to  bargain  collectively  is  assured  in 
the  Constitution  and  by  labor  union  law. 
The  right  to  strike,  however,  is  prohibited, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  grievance. 
Out  of  about  4  million  manual  and  clerical 
workers,  some  620,000  are  unionized  in  17 
national  federations  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Korean  Trade  Unions,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

During  the  first  half  of  1974,  trade  union 
membership  has  grown  by  10  percent.  Yet  at 
this  time  trade  unions  have  no  political 
strength.  They  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  challenge  government  actions  in  more 
normal  times  and  under  the  sweeping  lan- 
guage of  the  emergency  measure  would  be 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  said  that  Emergency  Measure  No.  3 
attempted  to  recognize  certain  hardships  on 
labor  and  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  government  is  reported 
to  maintain  a  tight  control  over  workers  and 
their  unions,  presumably  because  low-cost, 
disciplined,  and  skilled  labor  is  the  main  ex- 
port resource  of  the  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing, perhaps  due  to  general  agreement  on 
the  importance  of  labor  to  Korea's  economic 
progress,  unionism  has  not  been  an  area  of 
notable  dissension  in  Korea  as  concerns  hu- 
man rights. 
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The  issue  of  academic  freedom,  howevej 
has   long   been   the   cause   of   dissension 
Korea.    Much  of  this  has  centered  aroun 
the    government's    concern     regarding    tri 
threat  from  the  North,  as  a  result  of  whiq 
the   government    has    kept    a    close   eye   o 
courses  taught,  texts  used,  and  research  pul 
lished.    The  government  maintains  that  acJ 
demic   freedom   is  guaranteed   by  law.   Yd 
Emergency  Measures  Nos.  1  and  4  as  well  a 
implementing  instructions  permit  no  critic?! 
campus  discussion  of  the  revised  ConstitiJ 
tion.     We   also   hear   frequent   reports   thd 
there  is  a  significant  government  investigJ 
five  presence  on  the  campus,  which  our  ir : 
formants  claim  has  stifled  free  expression] 
While  many  students  and  some  professor! 
are  among  those  convicted  recently,  the  gov| 
ernment  states  they  were  tried  not  becausj 
of  their  academic  views,  but  because  of  thei  'i 
illegal   antinational   acts — in   particular,    in 
volvement  in  a  Communist  plot  to  overthroyi 
the  government  by  violent  means.  We  notl 
that  those  who  raise  questions  on  this  issuJ 
point  out  that  among  those  being  tried  are  re] 
spected  professors  and  intellectuals  and  ai 
ex-President  of  Korea. 

You  have  expressed  a  concern  for  freedon 
of  the  political  process,  in  particular  freedon 
of  elections.  These  terms  deal  with  compara 
tive  values  not  easy  to  define.  Korea  canno 
be  judged  by  standards  applied  in  the  West 
with  long  experience  in  representative  insti- 
tutions. I  prefer  therefore  to  limit  my  com- 
ments on  this  issue.  The  last  national  elec- 
tions— for  President  and  for  the  Nationa 
Assembly — were  held  at  the  end  of  1972, 
immediately  following  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  President,  standing  un- 
opposed, was  elected  indirectly  by  a  National 
Conference  for  Unification  elected  by  popular 
election.  Two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
the  National  Assembly  were  elected  directly 
by  the  people  from  among  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties;  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship was  elected  by  the  National  Conference 
for  Unification  from  among  candidates  rep- 
resenting government.  The  right  of  political 
parties  to  organize  and  conduct  their  activi- 
ties is  recognized  by  the  Constitution.  The 
sweeping  language  of  the  emergency  meas- 
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ures  has  sharply  limited,  however,  the  pros- 
pects for  open  and  meaningful  political  de- 
bate while  they  are  in  force. 

Military  Assistance 

Your  committee  and  others  have  indicated 
concern  over  the  interrelationship  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  human  rights  in 
Korea.  While  provision  of  military  assist- 
ance cannot  guarantee  the  development  of 
representative  institutions,  it  has  provided 
the  shield  of  security  in  Korea,  behind  which 
viable  economic,  social,  and  political  institu- 
tions can  grow.  Admittedly,  Korea's  politi- 
cal institutions  are  imperfect,  but  they  are 
in  place.  What  is  equally  important  is  that 
among  Koreans  there  has  been,  and  we 
believe  there  continues  to  be,  a  real  dedica- 
tion to  democratic  principles  and  the  will  to 
bring  their  aspirations  to  fruition.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  character  of  the  aggressive 
society  to  the  north,  where  fundamental 
liberties  are  notably  absent,  we  can  say  that 
the  absence  of  that  security  shield  would 
surely  end  the  possibility  that  exists  for  a 
return  to  full  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

In  evaluating  what  should  be  our  response 
to  repression  in  Korea,  our  assistance  is  of- 
ten seen  as  a  form  of  leverage  which  should 
be  used  to  influence  the  Korean  Government. 
This  seems  to  stem  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  purpose  of  our  assistance.  Our  aid  is 
not  intended  as  support  to,  or  leverage  on, 
any  given  government  or  leader  but  is, 
rather,  provided  to  enable  a  given  country  to 
develop  its  institutions  so  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  it  can  enjoy  freedom,  be 
self-reliant,  and  contribute  to  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  For  whatever  may  be  her 
shortcomings,  Korea  is  today  viable,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  less  and 
less  grant  assistance,  and  is  a  respected 
member  of  international  organizations,  where 
she  contributes  her  energy  and  talents  to  the 
solution  of  world  problems. 

The  existence  of  an  independent,  self- 
reliant  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  key  element  of 
our  efforts  to  assure  the  stability  and  secu- 


rity of  Northeast  Asia.  We  consider  these 
interests  of  paramount  importance.  We  hope 
to  continue  to  strengthen  the  shield,  even 
though,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  made  clear 
in  his  testimony  last  week  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  July  24,  we  do  not  approve  of 
Korea's  policies  on  human  rights.  In  our 
view,  the  prevention  of  war  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  toward  the  maintenance  of  human  liber- 
ties. 

We  have,  through  a  variety  of  channels, 
formal  and  informal,  in  Seoul  and  in  Wash- 
ington, insured  that  Korean  officials  are 
aware  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
United  States  views  the  deprivation  of  hu- 
man rights,  in  light  of  our  obligations  under 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  also  as  the  result  of  our  history  and 
heritage.  We  have  conveyed  regularly  to  the 
Korean  Government  American  reaction — in 
this  body,  in  our  press,  and  in  our  institu- 
tions— as  it  has  developed. 

We  have  made  clear  to  them  that  continued 
deprivation  of  human  rights  can  adversely 
affect  the  support  which  the  Congress  has 
provided  to  our  assistance  programs.  We 
have  sought  to  be  as  well  informed  as  pos- 
sible of  reported  deprivations  and,  without 
interfering  in  internal  affairs,  have  tried  to 
be  effective  in  our  representations.  In  the 
instance  of  the  recent  Korean  refusal  to 
issue  a  visa  to  an  American  journalist,  we 
have  protested  this  action  as  interference  in 
the  freedom  to  report.  We  have  not  been 
associated  with  the  domestic  decisions  taken 
by  the  Korean  Government,  and  we  have  not 
sought  to  justify  them. 

Finally,  committee  members  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  brief  resume  of  the  overall  con- 
text in  which  our  policy  toward  South  Korea 
on  human  rights  issues  is  implemented.  I 
note  that  the  chairman  [Representative 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments] recently  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  additions  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
June  13  testimony  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
before  the  full  committee  and  a  letter  from 
him  to  Dr.  Morgan  concerning  section  32 
on  political  prisoners  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
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ance  Act  of  1973/;  A  second  letter  has  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Morgan  updating  the  earlier  in- 
formation on  the  various  steps  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
vision. 

All  aid-recipient  countries  in  East  Asia 
(and  I  believe  this  is  being  done  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  world)  have  already  been  for- 
mally notified  of  section  32  and  the  congres- 
sional sentiment  which  it  reflects.  Usually, 
though  not  always,  the  host  government  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  this  notification  and, 
in  some  instances,  requested  additional  in- 
formation. Several  governments  expressed 
the  opinion  that  section  32  did  not  apply.  In 
some  instances  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
term  "political  prisoners"  was  cited,  a  dif- 
ficulty which  earlier  had  been  noted  in  con- 
gressional debate  on  this  legislation. 

As  Mr.  Ingersoll  indicated  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Morgan,  State  and  AID  are  now  evaluat- 
ing responses  from  the  field  and  determining 
what  further  measures  are  appropriate.  We 
will  keep  the  Congress  advised  on  our  find- 
ings. 


TEXTS  OF  LETTERS  TO   CHAIRMAN   MORGAN 


Letter  of  June   17 


June  27,  1974. 


Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  On  June  13,  in  testifying 
before  your  Committee  on  the  President's  Foreign 
Assistance  Message,  I  replied  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  and  I  said  I  would  amplify  my  remarks. 
Several  insertions  have  been  made  in  the  record  of 
the  June  13  hearings.  Additionally,  I  would  like  in 
this  letter  to  address  some  of  the  broader  policy 
questions  which  are  involved  and  would  be  grateful 
if  this  letter  could  be  made  available  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  the  outset  to  set  forth 
a  few  basic  considerations  which  underlie  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy  toward  human  rights  questions. 
Firstly,  we  take  seriously  our  obligation  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  promote  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  occur,  they  trouble  and  con- 
cern us  and  we  make  our  best  efforts  to  ascertain 
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the  facts  and  promote  respect  for  human  rights  anj 
fundamental  freedoms.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  r 
recognized  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  does  nJ 
prescribe  how  to  fulfill  that  obligation  in  respect  t] 
particular  violations  by  others.  Thus  there  are  usi] 
ally  complex  questions  of  policy  and  tactics  to  bl 
considered  in  deciding  whether  and  how  the  Unite] 
States  can  best  seek  to  discharge  its  obligations  in  I 
particular  case  consistent  with  its  commitment  t 
other  goals,  including  that  of  maintaining  interna 
tional  peace  and  security.  Such  questions  include  th 
seriousness  of  the  violation,  the  various  options  fa. 
United  States  action,  and  the  consequences  of  inac 
tion. 

With  particular  reference  to  Section  32,  the  sane 
tion  of  cutting  off  assistance  does  not  seem  to  m 
necessarily  to  be  the  most  effective  or  appropriat, 
response  to  violations  of  human  rights  in  other  couni 
tries,  whether  or  not  the  violation  involves  the  hold, 
ing  of  political  prisoners.  A  cut-off  is  a  one-tim 
thing,  the  implementation  of  which  removes  the  re: 
straint  its  possible  invocation  may  have  induced, 
believe  the  Congress  recognized  the  difficulty  o 
formulating  such  a  general  rule  as  well  as  the  diffi 
culty  of  defining  who  is  a  political  prisoner  by  ex, 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  Section  32.  1 
is  thus  open  to  the  President,  as  it  should  be,  to  cui 
off  aid,  if  in  all  respects  this  is  the  best  course,  o> 
to  cut  down  aid  or  particular  elements  of  it,  or  t< 
indicate  that  such  options  must  be  considered  or 
and  most  importantly,  to  move  in  any  of  a  considera 
ble  number  of  other  ways  having  as  good  or  bettei 
prospect  of  actually  promoting  human  rights  in  th( 
particular  situation. 

Following  considerable  discussion  and  study  oi 
Section  32,  AID  and  the  Department  prepared  and 
on  April  4,  1974,  sent  out  an  instruction  to  various 
posts  including  all  those  in  countries  receiving  mili- 
tary or  economic  assistance.  The  text  of  this  cable 
has  now  been  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing.  Replies  have  been  received  from  about 
sixty  posts.  For  the  most  part  the  replies  have  been 
helpfully  informative,  although  in  some  cases  am- 
plification will  be  needed.  We  have  followed  this  ini- 
tial cable  with  a  second  cable  requesting  our  Embas- 
sies in  East  Asian  aid-recipient  countries  to  trans- 
mit the  text  of  Section  32  to  the  governments  of 
those  countries  with  our  explanation  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  we  regard  this  section.  We  expect 
to  receive  reports  of  the  reactions  of  those  govern- 
ments which  may  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  further  re- 
view of  problems  presented.  Consideration  is  also 
pending  on  a  similar  message  to  aid-recipient  coun- 
tries in  other  areas. 

Suppose  a  consistent  pattern  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations appears  to  emerge  in  a  particular  country? 
There  are,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  a  whole  range 
of  options  which  may  be  available  in  a  given  case 
ranging  from  quiet  diplomacy  to  public  condemna- 
tion, termination  of  assistance,  and,  in  extremis,  in- 
ternational sanctions.  Very  important  are  the  United 
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Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  it  for  consideration,  fact 
finding,  and  recommendations  in  particular  cases, 
and,  in  the  American  Republics,  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission  with  roughly  comparable 
features.  Generally,  where  it  has  some  promise  of 
effectiveness,  the  preference  is  naturally  for  quiet 
diplomacy  combined  in  varying  ways  with  appropri- 
ate utilization  of  international  fora  for  fact  gather- 
ing and  debate  as  well  as  cooperation  with  private 
organizations  and  groups  active  in  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

An  important  aspect,  of  course,  is  keeping  the 
Congress  informed  of  the  facts  concerning  the  ob- 
servance or  non-observance  of  human  rights,  and  wc 
will  attempt  to  do  so  on  an  unclassified  basis  where 
this  will  not  prejudice  our  objectives.  In  this  regard, 
we  have  just  supplied  for  the  record  of  the  June  13 
hearing  a  statement  on  the  state  of  human  rights  in 
Korea.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  the  Committee  ad- 
vised as  matters  develop  further,  both  generally 
with  respect  to  Section  32  and  specifically  in  regard 
to  Korea. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  Department  is  now  con- 
sidering several  organizational  proposals  designed 
to  improve  its  capability  to  discharge  its  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  responsibilities,  and  keeps 
under  continual  review  these  issues  and  our  policies 
to  deal  with  them. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  helps  to  clarify  some  of 
the  matters  relating  to  human  rights  and  foreign 
policy  brought  up  in  the  course  of  my  recent  testi- 
mony. If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs 

The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Chairman,  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 


Letter  of  July  28 


July  28,  1974. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  follow  up  on  my 
letter  of  June  27,  in  which  I  stated  our  intention  to 
keep  the  Committee  informed  concerning  human 
rights  matters,  both  generally  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  specifically 
in  regard  to  Korea. 

First,  I  should  reaffirm  the  general  observation  in 
that  letter  regarding  our  obligation  to  promote  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms,  the  complexities  of  implementa- 
tion and  my  view  that  cutting  off  assistance  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  effective  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  deter  violations. 


August   26,    1974 


In  my  earlier  letter,  I  informed  you  that  we  had 
sent  a  cable  to  our  Embassies  in  East  Asian  aid- 
recipient  countries  requesting  them  to  transmit  the 
text  of  section  32  to  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries and  explain  the  seriousness  with  which  we  re- 
gard this  section.  A  similar  cable  has  now  gone  to 
our  Embassies  in  aid-recipient  countries  in  the  other 
geographic  areas. 

We  have  not  yet  received  reports  from  all  posts. 
However,  the  pertinent  East  Asian  posts  inform  us 
that  Foreign  Ministry  officials  have  in  each  case 
been  given  a  copy  of  section  32  with  background  ex- 
planation. The  reactions  of  the  government  officials 
to  whom  the  approaches  were  made,  of  course,  were 
preliminary  and  varied.  However,  the  pattern  of  re- 
sponses indicates  a  clear  awareness  of  our  concern. 

Most  host  governments  expressed  appreciation  for 
this  notification  and,  in  some  instances,  requested 
additional  information.  In  several  cases,  the  difficulty 
of  defining  the  term  "political  prisoners"  was  cited, 
a  difficulty  which  earlier  had  been  noted  in  Congres- 
sional debate  on  this  legislation. 

With  specific  reference  to  Korea,  with  respect  to 
which  I  promised  in  my  June  27  letter  to  keep  you 
informed,  we  have  cabled  our  Embassy  posing  very 
specific  and  detailed  questions  about  the  recent  trials, 
requesting  as  much  information  as  may  be  available. 
As  you  may  know,  these  trials  are  not  conducted  in 
open  session,  so  that  Embassy  officers  have  been  un- 
able to  attend.  However,  we  expect  to  have  received 
factual  information  prior  to  the  hearing  which  Mr. 
Fraser  plans  to  conduct  on  July  30  on  human  rights 
in  Korea. 

At  this  point,  our  experience  under  section  32  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  permits  us  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  wise,  at  least  provision- 
ally, to  ensure  that  reporting  and  review  features 
such  as  are  growing  up  under  that  section  are  a 
continuing  and  permanent  part  of  our  fact  finding 
and  decision  making  processes  with  respect  to  all 
countries.  To  this  end  through  further  instruction 
we  will  meld  the  special  section  32  requirements  of 
aid  recipients  with  the  general  human  rights  re- 
quirements affecting  all  countries. 

We  propose  to  use  the  facts  collected  and  our 
evaluations  of  them  to  assure  that  human  rights 
considerations  are  taken  into  account  in  the  formu- 
lation of  our  foreign  policy  including  our  assistance 
programs.  I  am  asking  that  early  next  year  the  geo- 
graphic bureaus  and  others  concerned  report  to  me 
on  significant  human  rights  developments,  by  coun- 
try and  by  important  international  bodies,  with  their 
recommendations  for  any  desirable  modifications  of 
policy,  new  steps  or  new  procedures.  By  then  we 
will  have  received  the  second  annual  post  reports 
and  will  have  the  benefit  of  another  year's  experi- 
ence with  the  United  Nations  and  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commissions.  Such  bureau  reports 
should  be  an  important  indication  of  how  we  are  do- 
ing at  the  international  level  in  seeking  to  discharge 
our  obligation  to   promote  respect  for  and   observ- 
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ance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  recognize  that  the  foregoing  involves  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort.  I  realize  that 
some  additional  or  rearranged  manpower  is  re- 
quired. We  have  now  moved  ahead  in  all  geo- 
graphic bureaus  with  the  designation  of  a  human 
rights  officer.  In  addition  to  these  officers  and  those 
in  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs and  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  who  deal 
with  human  rights,  I  plan  to  have  an  officer  in  my 
own  office  who  can  advise  me  regarding  overall 
progress  in  these  matters  and  ensure  full  considera- 
tion of  human  rights  factors  in  decision  making.  For 
the  present,  I  have  asked  the  Acting  Legal  Adviser 
to  help  me  in  this  way. 

As  I  said  in  my  June  27  letter,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Committee  informed  concerning 
our  thoughts  and  progress  with  respect  to  section 
32  and  human  rights  generally,  and  specifically  with 
respect  to  Korea.  I  hope  this  update  of  my  earlier 
letter  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Acting  Secretary 

The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Chairman,  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


United  Nations  Day,   1974 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Americans  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  nations,  large  and  small.  We,  our 
allies,  and  our  adversaries  are  increasingly  aware 
that  many  of  the  problems  which  affect  us  mutually 
can  only  be  solved  within  a  global  context.  It  is 
with  this  fact  in  mind  that  we  observe  United  Na- 
tions Day  on  October  24,  1974.  The  relevance  and 
promise  of  this  forum  have  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  year.  True  to  its  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  has  made  historic  contributions 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  the  Secretary  General  of 


the  United  Nations,  to  the  Security  Council,  ai 
to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  for  tha 
part  in  halting  the  fighting  in  the  Middle  Eai 
hopefully  opening  the  way  for  a  lasting  settlemei 
there. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  United  Natiorj 
initiatives  in  fostering  global  economic  and  socij 
progress.  In  the  wake  of  the  world  energy  crisil 
the  General  Assembly  and  other  United  Natior 
bodies  have  turned  their  attentions  to  the  problen 
of  raw  materials  and  development.  The  pioneerir 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  in  which  all  natio, 
are  represented,  has  convened  to  address  the  corj 
plex  questions  of  regulating  human  activities  <' 
the  high  seas  and  protecting  the  marine  enviroj 
ment.  The  United  Nations  is  preparing  now  f< 
Conferences  later  this  year  on  World  Food  and  c\ 
World  Population.  Both  will  address  basic  problen 
affecting  the  very  quality  of  life  on  this  planet. 

By  these  endeavors,  the  United  Nations  manifest 
vividly  its  unique  role  as  the  one  internation:! 
instrument  of  action  to  which  virtually  all  natiorj 
subscribe.  For  this  role,  for  past  accomplishment 
and  as  a  standard  bearer  for  future  world  peac! 
and  prosperity,  the  United  Nations  deserves  tH 
appreciative  recognition  and  continuing  support  I 
all  Americans. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presider 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designat 
Thursday,  October  24,  1974,  as  United  Nations  Da: 
I  urge  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  tha 
day  with  community  programs  that  will  promot 
understanding  of  and  support  for  the  United  Nation 
and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

I  have  appointed  Frank  Cary  to  be  United  State 
National  Chairman  for  United  Nations  Day  ancj 
through  him,  I  call  upon  State  and  local  official 
to  encourage  citizens'  groups  and  all  agencies  o 
communication  to  engage  in  appropriate  observance 
of  United  Nations  Day  in  cooperation  with  th. 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  o 
America   and   other  interested   organizations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  m; 
hand  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  ou* 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  and  of  th< 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  th« 
one  hundred  and  ninety-ninth. 


1No.  4300;   39  Fed.  Reg.  25447. 
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Department  Gives  Views  on  Proposed  Amendments 
to   Freedom   of   Information   Act 


Statement  by  Carol  C.  Laise 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  ] 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
you  are  giving  me  this  morning  to  contribute 
to  your  deliberations  on  the  classification  and 
declassification  of  official  information  and  on 
the  implementation  of  Executive  Order 
11652.  My  colleagues  and  I  agree  fully  with 
your  view,  expressed  in  the  third  report  of 
May  22,  1973,  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  that : 

...  a  proper  balancing  between  the  safeguard- 
ing of  information  classified  under  strict  guidelines 
to  protect  vital  defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets 
and  the  right  of  the  American  public  to  know  .... 
(is  essential)  to  assure  maximum  credibility  of  all 
citizens  in  our  governmental  institutions  .... 

I  can  assure  the  committee  that  openness 
in  relations  with  the  American  public — both 
in  terms  of  the  availability  of  official  infor- 
mation and  in  terms  of  official  attentiveness 
to  information  and  views  available  from  the 
public — is  an  important  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  today.  It  is  being  actively 
pursued  under  a  number  of  programs  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  Department.  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  repeatedly  stated  his  view  of 
the  need  for  more  constructive  and  effective 
dialogue  between  the  private  sector  and  gov- 
ernment on  the  purposes  and  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  on  July  25. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Without  overlooking  the  problems  which 
I  shall  discuss,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  are  the  most  open  foreign  office  in  the 
world — among  other  respects,  in  our  accessi- 
bility to  an  inquiring  press  corps,  in  our  ef- 
forts for  genuine  dialogue  with  the  public, 
and  in  our  publication  of  the  historical  rec- 
ord of  our  diplomacy.  But  we  have  not  been 
content  to  rest  on  this  record. 

Two  years  ago,  the  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  11652  completed  the  framework  for  a 
major  reform  of  our  governmental  handling 
of  sensitive  information — a  reform  for  which 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966,  a 
legislative  accomplishment  in  which  this 
committee  can  justly  take  great  pride,  had 
earlier  laid  the  foundation. 


Progress  in  Implementing  Reform 

In  these  last  two  years,  and  more  than 
ever  since  Dr.  Kissinger's  appointment  as 
Secretary,  we  have  made  a  solid  start  on  im- 
plementing this  large  reform,  and  with  every 
passing  day  it  is  increasingly  being  reflected 
in  our  daily  practice.  We  have  improvements 
to  make  and,  not  surprisingly,  still  some  at- 
titudes to  change  here  and  there  among  our 
globally  distributed  personnel.  Even  so,  I 
think  the  record  of  these  last  two  years 
shows  striking  progress. 

Policy.  As  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  reminded  all  employees  in  a  De- 
partment notice  last  year  (January  15, 
1973)  : 
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Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  L966, 
President  Nixon's  Executive  Order  11652,  and  our 
own  regulations,  the  Department  of  State  is  com- 
mitted to  the  broadest  possible  availability  of  in- 
formation to  the  public. 

After  noting  that  our  record  under  the  act 
to  that  time  was  a  positive  one,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

...  we  must  even  improve  our  performance,  not 
only  because  the  law  and  Presidential  directive  re- 
quire it,  but  because  the  quality  of  our  response 
today  bears  directly  on  public  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  government. 

As  recently  as  May  24  of  this  year,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  again  reminded  all 
Assistant  Secretaries  that: 

Full  and  effective  implementation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  and  Executive  Order 
11652  on  classification  and  declassification  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  our 
handling  of  sensitive  information. 

Management.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  dele- 
gated to  the  Council  on  Classification  Pol- 
icy— which  I  chair — authority  to  oversee  the 
operation  of  the  system  within  the  Depart- 
ment, to  take  whatever  action  is  needed  to 
improve  its  implementation,  and  to  act  on 
appeals  of  denials  of  requests  under  the  act. 
The  Council  has  taken  a  series  of  steps  to 
identify  weaknesses  in  our  performance  and 
to  correct  them. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  has  directed  each 
Bureau  to  designate  a  senior  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  or  equivalent,  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  that 
Bureau  under  the  act  and  the  order.  I  have 
met  with  them  personally  and  believe  they 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  performance. 

We  have  placed  "ombudsman"  responsibil- 
ity for  classification  and  declassification  mat- 
ters in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  the  one 
bureau  with  full-time  responsibility  for  the 
availability  of  information  to  the  public.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  Council  on  Classifica- 
tion Policy  is  now  assigned  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  who  is  sup- 
ported in  exercising  these  functions  by  a  new 
Freedom  of  Information  Staff. 


In  making  these  changes,  we  sought  to  b<j 
responsive  to  the  view  of  the  committee, 
pressed  in  earlier  hearings  and  reports,  thai] 
the  public  information  staffs  of  the  various] 
agencies  were  the  appropriate  officials  to  as- 
sume central  responsibility  in  these  matters.  I 

Classifiers.  We  have  sharply  reduced  the] 
number  of  classifiers,  including  the  number] 
of  Top  Secret  classifiers,  who  alone  have  aid 
thority  to  exempt  material  from  the  general] 
declassification  schedule.  The  number  of  of- 
ficials with  this  authority  has  been  cut  from] 
about  800  before  the  Executive  order  to  ap- 
proximately 200  today.  This  figure  would  bej 
even  smaller  if  it  were  not  for  the  need  to 
have  one  officer  with  full  classification  auJ 
thority — the  principal  officer — at  each  of  ouri 
more  than  100  diplomatic  posts  abroad. 

Amount  of  Classification.  As  a  result  of | 
these  and  other  actions  taken  to  give  effect: 
to  the  Executive  order,  we  have  succeeded  in] 
reducing   the    number    of    documents    being 
classified    by    approximately    half    over    the 
past  two  years. 

When  the  Executive  order  was  issued,  our 
Document  and  Reference  Center  estimated 
that  something  over  400,000  documents  a 
year  were  being  recorded  in  our  central  for- 
eign policy  files  and  that  about  200,000  of 
them,  or  around  45  percent,  were  classified. 
Today  the  center  estimates  that  about  half 
a  million  documents  a  year  are  being  re- 
ferred to  the  central  files  and  that  only  about 
100,000  of  them,  or  something  around  20 
percent,  are  classified.  These  figures  are 
based  on  sample  counts  of  the  various  types 
of  documents  recorded. 

For  example,  we  recently  reviewed  the  to- 
tal telegraphic  traffic  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  six  important  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.  In  the  calendar  year  1970,  25,119  tel- 
egrams had  been  exchanged  with  these  posts, 
and  11,480  of  them,  or  46  percent,  had  been 
classified.  In  the  12-month  period  from  July 
1973  through  June  1974,  a  larger  number  of 
telegrams — 40,016 — had  been  exchanged  with 
the  same  posts,  but  only  7,003,  or  18  percent, 
were  classified.  That  these  figures  are  not  un- 
representative is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  recent  12-month  period,  of  a  total 
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of  more  than  358,000  telegrams  indexed  into 
the  automated  recordkeeping  system,  only 
58.000-plus,  or  16  percent,  were  classified. 

This  is  important  progress.  We  believe  we 
can  improve  this  record  still  further  as  un- 
derstanding of  the  terms  of  the  order  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground  and  as  our  measures 
for  monitoring  its  implementation  are  broad- 
ened and  improved. 

Declassification  and  Release  of  Documents 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  Requests.  As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  we  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Public  Affairs  Bureau  a  full- 
time  Freedom  of  Information  Staff,  which  in 
addition  to  providing  staff  support  to  the 
Council  on  Classification  Policy,  coordinates 
Department-wide  action  on  requests  for  offi- 
cial records  under  the  act  and  the  order.  To 
facilitate  its  efforts,  we  are  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  computerized  recordkeeping  to 
keep  track  of  Freedom  of  Information  re- 
quests since,  more  and  more,  the  individual 
request  tends  to  involve  scores  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  documents,  requiring  multiple  re- 
view by  many  offices  of  the  Department  and 
often  by  other  agencies  as  well. 

In  the  18-month  period  ending  on  June  30, 
we  received  342  requests  under  the  act  and 
the  Executive  order  for  8,309  classified  docu- 
ments totaling  45,253  pages.  As  of  last  week, 
296  of  these  342  cases  had  been  closed  with 
the  declassification  and  release  of  5,962  docu- 
ments totaling  35,496  pages.  Only  300  classi- 
fied documents  totaling  1,231  pages  have 
been  denied. 

That  is,  we  have  already  been  able  to  close 
86  percent  of  the  cases  in  favor  of  the  public 
and  have  released  78  percent  of  the  45,253 
pages  requested.  We  have  denied  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  documents  requested. 

The  remaining  46  requests  are  under  ac- 
tive review  at  the  moment,  with  further  de- 
classification progress  being  made  in  most 
cases.  The  majority  of  these  involve  multiple 
clearances  with  other  agencies,  a  problem  I 
have  already  alluded  to. 

Finally,  I  might  also  note  that  we  have  sat- 
isfied 47  requests  for  61  unclassified  docu- 
ments totaling  7,744  pages  of  material. 


While  the  Executive  order  provides  for 
mandatory  review,  on  request,  of  material 
classified  10  years  or  longer,  we  are  review- 
ing all  classified  material  requested  by  the 
public — regardless  of  whether  it  is  yet  10 
years  old — with  a  view  to  possible  declassifi- 
cation. Substantial  numbers  of  documents 
less  than  10  years  old  have,  in  fact,  been 
found  declassifiable  and  released. 

Declassification  Projects.  In  1973  the  De- 
partment of  State  published  five  volumes  (to- 
taling 5,187  printed  pages  of  text)  in  the  se- 
ries "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States." 
This  continuing  publication  project  accom- 
plished the  declassification  of  approximately 
8,000  of  the  highest  level  documents  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  1947  and  1948,  not 
counting  the  documents  that  we  obtained 
from  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Commerce. 

In  addition,  through  its  bulk  declassifica- 
tion program,  the  Department  declassified 
and  made  available  for  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  an  estimated  890,000  docu- 
ments dated  1947. 

While  imperfections  do  remain,  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  growing  presumption  in  favor  of  open- 
ness and  that  genuine  change  is  occurring. 

Training  and  Monitoring 

Education.  We  have  instructed  all  our  em- 
ployees at  home  and  abroad  in  the  workings 
of  the  new  classification  system  and  have  pro- 
vided them  with  background  material  and 
reminders.  All  new  employees  routinely  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  system  (and  we  have 
recently  corrected  a  small  but  embarrassing 
omission  in  this  program,  reported  to  us 
from  this  committee  and  other  congressional 
sources,  affecting  senior-level  appointees  new 
to  the  Department).  The  indoctrination 
stresses  the  damaging  effects  of  unnecessary 
classification  and  overclassification. 

We  recognize  that  attitudinal  change  re- 
quires constant  effort,  and  our  Council  is 
taking  steps  to  provide  for  a  continuing  edu- 
cational program  designed  to  produce  better 
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understanding  and  performance.  While  ev- 
eryone may  not  have  gotten  the  full  import 
of  the  message  as  yet,  a  significant  impact 
has  clearly  been  made,  and  the  word  is 
spreading. 

Recordkeeping.  We  are  well  along  in  the 
development  of  a  computer-assisted  record 
system  for  the  more  efficient  management  of 
the  important  substantive  records  of  the  De- 
partment. We  estimate  that  this  system  pres- 
ently covers  about  two-thirds  of  our  current 
classified  documents  of  historical  value.  The 
Council  is  at  present  studying  means  of  en- 
larging the  system  to  cover  the  remaining 
third. 

Monitoring  for  Errors  and  Abuses.  Prior 
to  this  spring,  monitoring  of  documents  for 
proper  classification  marking  was  being  done 
on  a  hand  sampling  basis,  which  was  slow 
and  time  consuming,  and  relatively  few  mis- 
takes or  other  violations  could  be  identified. 
But  by  April  26  of  this  year,  the  development 
of  our  automated  records  systems  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  papers  which  had 
not  been  assigned  a  declassification  status 
were  being  automatically  rejected  by  the 
system.  Thus,  such  documents  can  and  are 
now  being  regularly  reviewed,  with  warning 
letters  issued  to  the  responsible  officers.  Be- 
tween April  1  and  July  1,  1974,  some  298  let- 
ters of  warning  had  been  issued.  The  review 
covers  not  only  the  technical  adequacy  of  the 
markings  but  also  the  substantive  propriety 
of  its  classification  level  and  whether  it 
should  have  been  classified  at  all.  Records  are 
being  kept,  and  reports  will  be  made  to  the 
Council  on  Classification  Policy  in  cases  of 
repeated  offenses  by  the  same  individual  or 
office,  with  a  view  to  possible  stronger  cor- 
rective action,  including  disciplinary  meas- 
ures if  necessary. 

It  bears  recognition,  of  course,  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  set  standards  for  the 
review  of  substantive  classification  decisions. 
In  matters  of  judgment  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  and  good-faith  basis  for  disagree- 
ment, we  believe  the  best  way  to  attack  the 
overclassification  problem  is  to  keep  officers 
continuously  alert  to  the  criteria  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  to  the  problem  of  over- 
classification. 
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The  efforts  just  described  represent  only 
part  of  our  monitoring  program,  for  which 
the  Council  on  Classification  Policy  assume? 
overall  responsibility.  At  the  Council's  re- 
quest, the  so-called  "line  officers"  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat,  who  process  all  the  key 
papers  to  and  from  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Department,  are  now  reviewing  these 
papers  for  the  correctness  of  their  classifica- 
tion and  declassification  markings.  Docu- 
ments are  being  returned  even  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  when  it  is  felt  that  these; 
markings  are  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  order.  A  Deputy  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department,  together  with  the 
Operations  Center,  is  performing  a  similar 
function  with  regard  to  telegraphic  traffic  to 
and  from  the  Department,  and  our  legal  offi- 
cers have  also  been  asked  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  cases  of  overclassification. 

Further,  Foreign  Service  inspectors  are 
now  looking  into  classification  matters  on 
their  inspections  of  the  Department,  bureaus, 
and  overseas  posts,  and  we  plan  periodic 
evaluation  of  these  efforts  with  a  view  to 
continuous  improvement  of  our  performance. 

On  the  evidence  so  far,  we  believe  that  ig- 
norance, rather  than  willful  disregard  of  the 
terms  of  the  order,  is  the  prime  cause  of 
error  and  indicates  the  need  I  have  already 
mentioned  for  further  and  continuing  edu- 
cation of  our  classifying  officers. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Against  that  background,  I  would  like  to 
comment,  as  you  have  requested,  on  H.R. 
12004,  a  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act)  to  provide  for 
the  classification  and  declassification  of  offi- 
cial information  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  The  bill  limits  classification  author- 
ity to  "national  defense  information"  and 
classified  information  furnished  to  the  U.S. 
by  foreign  governments  or  international  or- 
ganizations. We  believe  that  the  concept  of 
"national  security  information,"  as  developed 
by  Executive  Order  11652,  provides  a  better 
description  of  the  type  of  material  which 
must  be  classified  since  this  concept  includes 
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materials  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  dam- 
age our  foreign  relations. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  function  effectively  in  world  affairs 
does  not  depend  solely  on  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect military  secrets.  Modern  history  has 
demonstrated  that  our  national  security  and 
well-being  rest  fully  as  heavily  on  our  inter- 
national political  and  economic  relationships. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
character  of  the  nonmilitary  materials  which 
are  being  classified  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

First,  there  is  information  shared  or  ex- 
changed between  our  government  and  an- 
other government  or  international  organiza- 
tion. This  material  is  often  sensitive  infor- 
mation which  cannot  be  disclosed  without 
jeopardizing  the  mutual  trust  upon  which 
such  exchange  is  necessarily  founded. 

Second,  our  officers  are  required  to  report 
daily  regarding  the  conversations  they  have 
with  foreign  leaders.  Sensitive  information 
or  frank  opinions  are  often  contained  in 
these  reports. 

Third,  the  most  obvious  category  of  ma- 
terial relates  to  our  negotiating  position 
for  current  and  forthcoming  negotiations  on 
subjects  which  strongly  affect  our  position 
in  the  wrorld.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  important  nonmilitary 
negotiations. 

The  need  to  protect  certain  information 
concerning  such  negotiations  was  recognized 
long  ago  by  John  Jay  when  he  wrote : 2 

It  seldom  happens  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties, 
of  whatever  nature,  but  that  perfect  secrecy  and  im- 
mediate despatch  are  sometimes  requisite.  There  are 
cases  where  the  most  useful  intelligence  may  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  persons  possessing  it  can  be  relieved 
from  apprehensions  of  discovery.  Those  apprehen- 
sions will  operate  on  those  persons  whether  they  are 
actuated  by  mercenary  or  friendly  motives;  and 
there  doubtless  are  many  of  both  descriptions,  who 
would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of  the  President,  but  who 
would  not  confide  in  that  of  the  Senate,  and  still  less 
in  that  of  a  large  popular  Assembly.  The  convention 
have  done  well,  therefore,  in  so  disposing  of  the 
power  of  making  treaties,  that  although  the  Presi- 
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dent  must,  in  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  he  will  be  able  to  manage 
the  business  of  intelligence  in  such  a  manner  as 
prudence  may  suggest. 

I  should  note  here  that  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations does  not  always  mean  that  position 
papers  automatically  lose  their  character  as 
"security"  materials.  In  some  cases,  for 
example,  we  may  reach  agreement  on  a 
treaty  which  is  more  favorable  than  we  were 
prepared  to  accept.  Release  of  position 
papers  could  then  unnecessarily  exacerbate 
relations  with  the  other  government  (s)  in- 
volved. 

A  fourth  category  of  classified  materials 
relates  to  the  studies  of  other  governments 
and  their  leaders  which  are  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  In  order  to  make  intelligent 
decisions,  government  leaders  must  have  be- 
fore them  detailed  analyses  of  the  various 
personalities  and  other  factors  with  which 
they  are  dealing.  In  some  cases,  reporting  of- 
ficers present  differing  perceptions  of  the 
same  situation.  In  all  cases,  they  are  required 
to  report  the  facts  as  they  see  them,  flatter- 
ing or  not. 

Finally,  we  must  classify  materials  which 
would  disclose  confidential  sources.  This  in- 
cludes, of  course,  regular  intelligence  sources. 
In  addition,  our  officers  often  report  infor- 
mation disclosed  informally  by  foreign  offi- 
cials and  other  persons.  All  these  sources 
must  be  protected. 

Other  Agencies.  While  I  could  not  presume 
to  speak  here  for  any  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  State,  I  would  point  out  that 
certain  foreign  affairs  agencies  such  as  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  would 
appear  to  be  denied  classification  authority 
by  this  bill.  There  is,  in  my  mind  at  least, 
a  clear  presumption  that  such  agencies  in 
varying  degree  need  this  authority.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  consulting  with 
them  on  this  matter  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so.  We  assume  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  State  Department,  would  not  be 
excluded  from  such  authority  by  the  wording 
of  the  bill. 
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The  Declassification  Schedule.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  a  normal  declassification 
schedule  of  one  to  three  years,  as  well  as 
automatic  declassification  within  six  months 
of  all  material  classified  15  years  or  more 
prior  to  its  enactment.  This  compares  with 
the  present  general  declassification  schedule 
of  6  to  10  years  and  a  general  cutoff  point 
of  30  years  for  declassification  of  exempted 
material  under  Executive  Order  11652.' 

We  believe  the  proposed  one-to-three-year 
schedule  is  most  unrealistic  since  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  policy  material  retains  its  poten- 
tial for  damaging  the  national  interest  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  three  years. 
Application  of  this  provision  could  well 
invite  large-scale  abuse  of  the  system,  tempt- 
ing officers  to  overclassify  documents  as  a 
means  of  delaying  declassification  as  long 
as  possible. 

While  much  of  the  previously  classified 
material  which  is  15  years  old  or  older  un- 
doubtedly could  be  declassified,  there  is 
equally  surely  a  substantial  fraction  which 
should  not  be,  either  because  it  was  provided 
to  us  by  other  governments  or  international 
organizations  in  confidence  and  is  still  sensi- 
tive or  because  it  deals  with  issues  still 
current  or  with  foreign  leaders  still  active; 
and  a  detailed  review  of  sizable  proportions 
would  be  required  to  identify  these  excep- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Presidential  directive,  we  have  attempted 
to  identify  more  current  classified  record 
holdings  which  could  be  reviewed  and,  where 
possible,  declassified. 

For  example,  a  retired  Ambassador  has 
been  hired  to  review  approximately  20,000 
pages  of  material  created  during  the  tenure 


8  In  the  Department  of  State  we  are  doing  bettor 
than  the  "30-year  rule."  We  are  currently  publishing 
in  our  "Foreign  Relations"  series  material  relating 
to  events  occurring  26  years  ago;  our  aim  is  to 
reach  the  goal  set  for  us  by  the  President;  that  is, 
to  publish  the  series  at  a  20-year  line.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  certain  categories  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  foreign  documents,  covert  intelligence 
information,  investigatory  files,  personnel  records, 
etc.,  are  not  automatically  published  after  a  fixed 
period  and  for  policy  reasons  may  remain  classified 
or  privileged  beyond  30  years.  [Footnote  in  original.] 
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of  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  fo 
African  Affairs  during  the  early  1960's.  W 
have  also  initiated  a  project  to  review  fo] 
possible  declassification  approximately  120,1 
000  pages  of  Top  Secret  material  covering 
the  period  from  1955  to  1963.  Other  project) 
are  expected  to  be  initiated  in  the  cominj 
months  depending  on  the  availability  o 
funds  and  qualified  personnel  to  conduct  th. 
reviews. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  th< 
difficulty  of  the  task  underlines  the  hare 
fact  that  even  after  a  timelag  of  this  magni 
tude,  there  is  still  a  genuine  cost  in  foreigr 
policy  terms  to  releasing  some  of  this 
material. 

Exemptions  From  Automatic  Declassifica\ 
tion.  The  process  of  exemption  from  auto- 
matic declassification  proposed  in  this  bil 
would  be  complex  and  burdensome  to  the 
point  of  being  unworkable. 

Under  Executive  Order  11652,  most  mate- 
rial being  classified  today  is  being  marked 
for  automatic  declassification  in  six  years, 
but  even  now  a  small  but  significant  fraction 
requires  exemption  from  declassification  for 
a  longer  period.  Any  abbreviation  of  the 
general  declassification  schedule  would  multi- 
ply geometrically  the  proportion  of  material 
requiring  exemption. 

Likewise,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  ex- 
emption role  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
President  and  heads  of  the  agencies,  the 
burden  involved  in  transmitting  all  material 
proposed  for  exemption  to  the  Commission, 
in  providing  written  justification  for  such 
exemptions,  and  the  costly  increases  in  staff 
in  the  agencies  are  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  reducing  the  volume 
of  classified  documents. 

There  are  other  problems.  For  example, 
only  material  originally  classified  as  Top 
Secret  would  appear  to  qualify  for  considera- 
tion for  exemption  from  automatic  declassi- 
fication. In  practice,  this  would  mean  that 
virtually  everything  would  be  classified  Top 
Secret,  regardless  of  the  definition  of  that 
category,  since  the  abbreviated  declassifica- 
tion schedule  would  be  regarded  by  conscien- 
tious officers  as  entailing  unacceptable  costs 
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to  the  national  interest,  which  they  would 
seek  to  avoid  through  the  exemption  process. 
This  could  only  compound  the  unworkability 
of  the  exemption  provisions. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  able  to  exempt 
material  provided  in  confidence  by  foreign 
governments  or  international  organizations 
from  automatic  declassification. 

The  Classification  Review  Commission. 
The  Classification  Review  Commission  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  12004  would  combine  in  one 
body  two  functions  which  we  consider  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  and  balanced  classification 
system,  but  which  we  also  believe  should 
be  separate  and  distinct. 

The  first  of  these  is  day-to-day  manage- 
ment and  operational  monitoring  of  the  sys- 
tem by  and  for  the  executive  as  a  whole. 
This  is  the  function  presently  assigned  by 
the  Executive  order  to  the  Interagency 
Classification  Review  Committee.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  your  committee  that 
this  key  body  needs  upgrading  in  authority, 
and  strengthening  in  support  staff  and  re- 
sources, to  exercise  fully  its  vital  mandate. 
As  you  know,  the  administration  is  presently 
considering  ways  of  strengthening  the  Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee  or 
alternative  mechanisms  for  management  by 
the  executive  branch  of  classification  mat- 
ters. The  subject  is  presently  being  studied 
by  the  Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee  and  is  on  the  agenda  for  its  next 
meeting.  This  function  of  providing  leader- 
ship and  operational  management  of  the 
system  is,  we  believe,  clearly  a  task  for  the 
executive,  which  has  the  day-to-day  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  our  national 
security  programs,  including  foreign  policy. 

The  other  function  which  we  consider 
essential  to  a  sound  classification  and  declas- 
sification system  is  close  and  continuing  con- 
gressional oversight,  such  as  this  committee 
has  sought  to  provide.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
suggest  how  this  function  might  be  strength- 
ened. However,  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  what  we  take  to  be  one 
thrust  of  H.R.  12004 — that  is,  that  congres- 
sional oversight  could  and  should  be  close 
and  regularized. 


We,  for  our  part,  would  be  glad  to  provide 
any  needed  and  detailed  regular  reports;  to 
testify  and  consult  more  frequently  with  the 
committee  or  committees  involved,  their 
members,  and  their  staffs;  and  to  consider, 
act  on,  and  report  back  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  body  or  bodies  on  any  com- 
plaints or  proposals  referred  from  the  Con- 
gress or  from  the  public  through  congres- 
sional offices. 

We  see  an  important  distinction  between 
the  essential  oversight  role  which  the  Con- 
gress should  perform  and  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  the  classification  system,  which  we 
consider  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive. Our  reservations  attach  to  proposals 
to  substitute,  in  the  ongoing  operation  of 
the  system,  the  judgment  of  persons  in  an- 
other branch  of  government  for  that  of 
officers  in  the  executive  who  have  the  day-to- 
day responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations,  a  perspective  essential  to 
the  making  of  intelligent  judgments  concern- 
ing the  proper  classification  of  information. 

Although  the  courts  have  undertaken  to 
decide  many  complex  questions,  they  have 
refrained  from  deciding  issues  which  they 
deemed  to  be,  in  our  constitutional  scheme, 
properly  the  responsibility  of  the  executive. 
They  have  consistently  recognized  the  limi- 
tations of  the  judicial  process  with  respect  to 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  national  de- 
fense. Similarly,  we  believe  the  Congress 
should  leave  substantive  determinations  re- 
garding the  need  to  protect  specific  foreign 
relations  materials  to  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  implications  of  disclosure 
of  information  such  as  past  and  present 
negotiating  positions  of  the  U.S.  Government 
on  international  issues,  conversations  with 
foreign  officials,  and  estimates  by  Embassy 
officers  of  events  in  foreign  governments 
and  the  intentions  of  foreign  groups  and 
officials  can  best  be  fully  weighed  by  those 
officers  who  have  the  specific  responsibility, 
information,  and  experience  to  make  these 
judgments. 

If  the  Congress  needs  assurance  that  these 
judgments  are  being  made  properly,  as  of 
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course  it  does,  the  answer  in  our  view  is 
not  to  transfer  responsibility  for  making 
judgments  in  particular  cases  to  a  commis- 
sion operating  outside  of  the  executive 
branch  but  to  work  with  the  executive  branch 
to  insure  effective  guidelines  and  procedures, 
including  provision  for  congressional  over- 
sight with  adequate  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation, to  insure  that  the  system  as  a  whole 
is  working  well  and  in  the  public  interest. 

We  also  believe  that  to  establish  by  statute 
a  body  which  would  have  the  power  to  obtain 
and  transmit  all  executive  branch  informa- 
tion to  Congress  would  raise  serious  consti- 
tutional questions. 

Essential  Elements  of  an  Effective  System 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  four  essential  elements 
of  a  balanced,  workable,  and  effective  classi- 
fication system. 

The  first  is  a  realistic  set  of  guidelines 
indicating  the  areas  in  which  substantive 
judgment  is  required  and  making  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  substantive  activities  af- 
fected equally  responsible  for  the  detailed 
classification  decisions.  In  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  the  Executive  order, 
I  believe  we  now  have  guidelines  as  well 
defined  as  we  can  practically  hope  to  achieve. 

The  second  is  continuing  management  of 
the  system  by  levels  of  authority  superior 
to  the  classifiers  and  competent  to  evaluate 
their  professional  judgment.  The  manage- 
ment responsibilities  include  education  of  the 
classifiers;  establishment  of  procedures  for 
their  work ;  monitoring  of  their  performance 
to  identify  errors  and  abuses,  and  taking 
corrective  action  and  deciding  appeals  when 
necessary.  This  we  now  have  in  our  own 
Council  on  Classification  Policy  and  in  the 
Interagency  Classification  Review  Commit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  sound  management,  I  do 
not  believe  these  responsibilities  should  or 
could  effectively  be  shared  outside  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  third  important  element  is  oversight 
by  the  Congress.    There  is  no  question  but 


that  the  close  attention  which  committees 
of  the  Congress,  such  as  this  one,  have  given 
to  this  subject  has  been  a  powerful  force  for 
improvement  of  our  performance.  I  hope 
this  attentive  and  constructive  oversight  will 
be  continued  and  strengthened.  We  will  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  supply  whatever  informa- 
tion and  assistance  you  may  need  for  this 
purpose. 

Finally,  we  all  recognize  that  neither  the 
present  system  nor  any  system  will  be  per- 
fect. What  really  matters  is  the  will  with 
which  it  is  applied.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
this  morning  to  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  well  aware  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Executive 
Order  11652  have  offered  us  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  major  reform  and  that  we  are 
fully  determined  to  make  it  work. 

We  take  some  pride  in  the  substantial 
progress  we  have  already  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. With  your  assistance,  encouragement, 
and  critical  oversight,  we  look  forward  to 
increasing  and  accelerating  this  progress  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 


World  Weather  Program  Report 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Nixon * 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  well-known  maxim  says,  "Everybody 
talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it." 

That  maxim  is  no  longer  valid.  We  are 
confident  that  the  knowledge  of  weather  we 
are  gaining  through  studies  and  experiments 
carried  out  under  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram will  give  man  the  understanding,  tools 


1  Transmitted  on  August  1  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  copies  of  the  57-page  report  entitled 
"World  Weather  Program  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975"  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402  (price  $1.00). 
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md  techniques  necessary  to  cope  with   his 
itmosphere. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  substantial 
Drogress  in  furthering  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
rram.    These  goals  are: 

— To  extend  the  time,  range  and  scope 
)f  weather  predictions; 

— To  assess  the  impact  of  atmospheric 
pollution  on  environmental  quality; 

— To  study  the  feasibility  and  the  conse- 
quences of  weather  modification ; 

— To  encourage  international  cooperation 
in  meeting  the  meteorological  needs  of  all 
nations. 

The  United  States  will  soon  begin  con- 
tinuous viewing  of  storms  over  much  of  the 
earth's  surface  through  the  use  of  two  geo- 
stationary satellites.  These  satellites  will 
also  relay  information  from  remote  observ- 
ing stations,  thereby  strengthening  our  abil- 
ity to  warn  of  potential  natural  disasters. 

In  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  ex- 
pect soon  to  make  five  such  satellites  opera- 
tional. 

Immediate  gains  in  weather  predicting  are 
also  being  made  through  increased  computer 
power.  This  increased  computer  use  will 
also  in  time  produce  long-term  gains  in 
both  immediate  and  extended  range  predic- 
tion of  global  weather  conditions  and  in  the 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  man's  activities 
upon  climate  and  weather. 

During  June  through  September  this  year 
a  major  international  experiment  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  tropical  Atlantic.  This  experi- 
ment is  expected  to  provide  new  information 
on  the  origin  of  tropical  storms  and  hurri- 
canes, and  the  effects  of  these  storms  on 
global  circulation. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  this  annual  report  de- 
scribing the  current  and  planned  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  participating  in  the 
World  Weather  Program. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  l,  197U- 


Government  of   France   Presents 
Gift  for   U.S.   Bicentennial 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  remarks  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  French  Ambas- 
sador Jacques  Kosciusko-Morizet  on  July  10, 
together  ivith  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged 
by  President  Nixon  and  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing. 


REMARKS   EXCHANGED  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
AND  AMBASSADOR  KOSCIUSKO-MORIZET 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  July  15 

President  Nixon:  This  is  a  splendid  thing 
that  your  government  in  France  is  doing. 

Ambassador  Kosciusko-Morizet :  Yes,  Mr. 
President.  In  1976,  the  American  people  will 
be  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  nation.  Of  course,  the  Bi- 
centennial is  an  American  commemoration. 
That  is  also  an  anniversary  for  France,  the 
anniversary  of  our  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  the  anniversary  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Independence  War,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  a  friendship,  devoted,  which  has 
never  failed  for  all  of  history  and  has  been 
filled  with  comments  and  advice  and  mutual 
achievements. 

And  because  the  people  of  France  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Bicentennial  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing  asked  me  to  remit  to  you 
a  letter  presenting  the  American  people  with 
the  sound  and  light  spectacle  which  in  '76 
will  take  place  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  site 
of  the  historical  mansion  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 

And  we  think  it  was  a  proper  time  to  make 
this  announcement  in  the  week  between  In- 
dependence Day  and  Bastille  Day. 

President  Nixon:  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
American  people  for  this  splendid  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  French  people  and  the  French 
Government. 
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And  would  you  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  your  President,  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  for  his  interest  in  this? 

I  would  say  that  any  historian  knows  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  France,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  independent  to- 
day, and  that  special  relationship  is  one  that 
we  Americans  have  never  forgotten. 

We  have  always  stood  by  France,  and 
France  has  always  stood  by  us,  and  it  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  sound  and  light 
programs,  I  think  you  should  know  that  in 
1963  I  took  a  trip  with  my  family  through 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Mideast, 
and  I  saw  a  sound  and  light  program  in  three 
different  places — one  in  Rome,  one  also  in 
Athens,  and  another  one  in  Cairo  at  the  Pyra- 
mids. It  is  a  splendid  concept. 

And  I  know  that  it  is  primarily  due  to 
those  French  who  participated  in  developing 
the  concept  that  those  programs  have  been 
put  on,  and  to  have  one  during  our  Bicenten- 
nial year,  to  have  it  at  Mount  Vernon,  I  think 
is  as  fine  a  gift — we  will  call  it  that — that 
you  can  make,  you  and  your  people,  to  the 
United  States. 

I  think  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  Americans  will  come  there  to  see 
it,  and  they  will  be  reminded  not  only  of  our 
independence  but  of  the  part  that  France  has 
played  in  gaining  the  independence  and  also 
of  the  continued  French-American  friend- 
ship, which  is  as  strong  today  as  it  was  that 
day  and  will  remain  so. 

Ambassador  Kosciusko-Morizet:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President.  I  will  see  President  Val- 
ery Giscard  d'Estaing  next  week.  I  can  bring 
your  messages  to  him. 

President  Nixon:  Yes,  I  will  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  sometime  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 


EXCHANGE   OF   LETTERS 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  <l^u-<J  July  IS 
President   Nixon's   Letter 

July  10,  1974. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  r< 
eeive  your  letter  of  June  20  informing  me  that  tl 
people  of  France  will  present  the  people  of  th 
United  States  with  a  Sound  and  Light  Spectacle  fc 
Mount  Vernon  in  commemoration  of  the  Bicenter 
nial  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  fitting  tha 
this  particular  art  form,  which  has  been  perfecte; 
in  France  for  the  purpose  of  dramatizing  your  cour 
try's  great  historical  treasures,  be  utilized  to  drar 
atize  one  of  America's  most  cherished  symbols  c 
its  struggle  for  independence. 

In  acknowledging  this  generous  gift  on  behalf  ( 
the  American  people,  I  join  you,  Mr.  President,  in 
tribute  to  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have  joine< 
our  two  nations  since  the  18th  Century,  and  whicl 
will  continue  to  link  them  as  we  act  together  t 
forge  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

President   Giscard  d'Estaing's  Letter 

June  20,  1974. 

My  dear  President,  The  forthcoming  celebration 
of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  stirs  irj 
France  a  popular  and  loud  echo. 

We  treasure  the  memory  of  the  historical  event? 
which  associated  closely  our  nation  to  the  birth  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 
The  friendship  which  links  our  two  peoples  and 
which  has  been  sustained  and  strengthened  by  so 
many  ordeals  we  have  been  through  side  by  side 
originated  on  the  land  and  sea  battlefields  of  the 
War  of  Independence. 

As  a  token  of  this  friendship,  I  am  pleased  to  let 
you  know  that  we  have  decided  to  offer  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  "sound  and  light"  spectacle  which 
would  take  place  from  the  year  1976  onwards,  in 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  site  of  the  historical  mansion 
of  George  Washington,  which  numerous  French  peo- 
ple, including  myself,  have  visited. 

Please  accept,  my  dear  President,  the  assurances 
of  my  very  high  consideration. 


Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing. 
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UNITED 

NATIONS 

United  States  Discusses  Major  Issues 
Before  U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee 


The  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space  met  at  New  York  July  1-12. 
Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  com- 
mittee on  July  3  by  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr., 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  who  ivas  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  committee. 

USUN  piess  release  86  dated  July  3 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  delega- 
tion's welcome  to  the  new  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  We  have  already  benefited  from  their 
injection  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  energy  into 
the  committee's  program  of  work  during  the 
past  six  months,  and  we  look  forward  to 
their  making  an  even  larger  contribution  in 
the  future.  I  would  also  like  to  record  our 
gratification,  Mr.  Chairman  [Peter  Janko- 
witsch,  of  Austria] ,  that  the  committee  again 
at  this  session  is  proceeding  under  your  able 
guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  before 
it  the  duty  of  considering  the  reports  of  its 
subsidiary  bodies  and,  in  light  of  these,  set- 
ting forth  a  proposed  work  program  for  the 
coming  year.  In  accordance  with  our  agenda, 
let  me  first  take  up  the  report  of  the  Legal 
Subcommittee.1 

This  report  reflects  a  notable  accomplish- 
ment. The  subcommittee,  after  extensive  and 
at  times  difficult  negotiation,  successfully 
completed  work  on  a  draft  Convention  on  the 
Registration  of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer 
Space.  Especially  in  light  of  differing  and 
strongly  held  views  on  several  key  issues,  it 
was  no  small  achievement  to  overcome  those 


differences  and  reach  a  consensus  on  a  treaty 
text.  My  delegation  shares  the  appreciation, 
which  was  well  stated  by  Dr.  Helmut  Tuerk, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee's  working 
group  II,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  and 
dnce  echoed  by  a  number  of  delegations,  of 
the  process  of  mutual  accommodation  of 
viewpoints  reflected  in  the  text  before  us. 
Mutual  accommodation  is  indeed  necessary 
if  our  consensus  procedure  is  to  continue  to 
work. 

In  a  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee's recent  session,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative gave  an  extensive  account  of  the 
background  and  negotiating  history  of  the 
Registration  Convention ;  -  and  in  our  open- 
ing meeting  here  in  the  committee,  we  heard 
a  detailed  and  highly  useful  exegesis  of  the 
text  set  out  by  the  chairman  of  working 
group  II.  I  therefore  shall  not  try  to  reca- 
pitulate what  those  speakers  said.  Let  me 
simply  restate  several  main  elements  of  U.S. 
policy  on  the  question  of  a  registration  treaty, 
particularly  as  that  policy  has  developed  over 
the  past  couple  of  years. 


Negotiation   of   Draft   Registration   Convention 

First,  as  most  delegations  will  recall,  the 
United  States  was  not  among  the  early  advo- 
cates of  a  binding  convention.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee's  1972  session — the 
first  to  come  to  grips  with  full-scale  negotia- 
tion of  a  text  providing  for  a  mandatory  in- 
ternational registration  regime — the  United 
States  remained  outside  the  negotiating  proc- 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/AC. 105/133. 


2  For   a    U.S.   statement   and   key    articles   of   the 
draft  convention,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1974,  p.  68. 
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ess.  In  our  view,  the  existing  system,  under 
which  launching  states  made  voluntary  sub- 
missions to  the  Secretary  General  of  infor- 
mation concerning  their  spacecraft,  was  sat- 
isfactory. 

However,  taking  into  account  the  evident 
interest  of  many  members,  during  the  year 
following  the  1972  negotiations  the  United 
States  adjusted  its  position  and  prepared  its 
own  draft  of  a  treaty  providing  for  manda- 
tory registration.  The  U.S.  text  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Legal  Subcommittee's  1973  ses- 
sion. Together  with  a  moderately  revised 
draft  tabled  by  the  Canadian  and  French  co- 
sponsors  of  the  1972  treaty  proposal,  it  be- 
came the  basis  for  renewed  negotiation,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  subcommittee  made  sig- 
nificant progress.  Further  steps  forward  re- 
sulted from  informal  consultations  in  this 
committee's  1973  session. 

Nevertheless,  one  significant  area  of  dif- 
ference remained  to  be  overcome.  It  con- 
cerned a  requirement  for  launching  states  to 
mark  their  spacecraft  with  an  identification 
number  or  symbol  intended  to  survive  re- 
entry from  orbit.  As  Dr.  Tuerk  noted  in  his 
statement  of  July  1,  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Subcommittee  in  1970  had  determined 
that  such  a  requirement  was  impracticable 
on  both  technical  and  economic  grounds ;  the 
United  States  maintained  and  continues  to 
maintain  that  no  technological  developments 
since  1970  have  intervened  to  change  this 
appraisal.  We  nevertheless  appreciate  the 
concession  made  by  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory marking  in  accepting  the  formula- 
tion in  article  V  of  the  text  agreed  to  in  this 
year's  session  of  the  subcommittee.  Article  V 
leaves  marking  as  a  voluntary  act  but  pro- 
vides that  when  an  object  is  marked  with  an 
appropriate  designator  or  registration  num- 
ber, this  information  shall  be  furnished  along 
with  the  other  information  required  in  the 
basic  registration  submission. 

Again  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  delega- 
tion's conviction  that,  considering  the  inher- 
ent economic  and  technical  obstacles,  mark- 
ing would  not  add  incrementally  to  the  proc- 
ess which  we  consider  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Registration  Convention:  to  assist  in 


the  identification   of   a   space   object   whic 
may  have  returned  to  earth  and  caused  dartj 
age.  In  contrast,  we  do  believe  that  this  oil 
jective  could  be  furthered  by  the  proceduij 
set  out  in  article  VI  of  the  convention,  unde 
which  states  having  space  monitoring  an 
tracking  facilities  undertake  to  provide  aJ 
sistance  upon  request  to  another  state  whici 
may  experience  difficulty  in  identifying  sue! 
an  object  through  national  means. 

In  sum,  my  delegation  considers  the  Regl 
istration  Convention  a  useful  text  reflectinl 
considerable  credit  upon  those  who  negotil 
ated  it  and  upon  this  committee  as  the  instil 
tution  under  whose  guidance  the  negotiatiol 
took  place. 

Issues  Outstanding   on  Moon  Treaty 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  deal  more  briefl;  i 
with  the  other  major  agenda  items  covere< 
in  the  Legal  Subcommittee's  report.  Regard 
ing  the  Moon  treaty,  we  have  already  hearc 
the  state  of  negotiation  on  the  outstanding 
issues  succinctly  outlined.  It  is  the  U.S.  un 
derstanding  that  the  question  of  the  scope  oi  j 
the  treaty  has  been  at  least  informally  re 
solved  and  that  the  treaty  will  apply  to  the 
Moon,  planets,  and  other  celestial  bodies  oi 
the  solar  system  (except,  of  course,  the 
Earth).  Differences  seem  to  persist  over  how 
this  scope  is  to  be  formulated.  For  our  part, 
we  remain  unable  to  accept  some  form  of 
incorporation  by  reference  in  which  "Moon" 
is  taken  to  mean  all  the  other  bodies  covered 
by  the  treaty;  we  consider  that  this  would 
imply  only  some  degree  of  provisional  appli- 
cation to  those  bodies,  potentially  leading  to 
subsequent  initiatives  for  separate  treaty 
coverage  for  which  we  cannot  anticipate  any 
justification.  Surely,  in  light  of  planetary  ex- j 
ploration  now  going  on  and  solar  exploration 
planned  for  the  immediate  future,  there  is 
no  discernible  reason  not  to  extend  the  full 
coverage  of  the  treaty  explicitly  to  those  bod- 
ies as  well  as  the  Moon. 

But  we  agree  with  a  number  of  other  dele- 
gations that  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
issue  of  treaty  scope — as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  major  outstanding  issue,  whether  to 
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require  the  submission  in  advance  of  launch- 
ing of  plans  concerning  missions  to  the  Moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies — should  await 
agreement  on  how  to  handle  the  question  of 
possible  future  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources of  those  bodies.  We  are,  of  course, 
willing  to  discuss  this  question  here  in  in- 
formal consultations.  However,  on  balance, 
it  may  be  preferable  to  retain  the  Moon  treaty 
as  a  priority  item  on  next  year's  Legal  Sub- 
committee agenda,  with  further  considera- 
tion meanwhile  being  given  to  the  question, 
raised  by  a  number  of  delegations — including 
the  United  States — at  the  Legal  Subcommit- 
tee and  renewed  here  in  our  general  debate, 
whether  this  treaty  needs  to  include  provi- 
sions on  resource  exploitation  at  all. 

As  we  noted  at  the  Legal  Subcommittee, 
we  think  the  articles  already  agreed  contain 
some  genuinely  useful  provisions,  especially 
on  scientific  exchange  and  environmental 
protection,  which  would  be  worth  adopting 
in  a  text  which,  in  essence,  would  become  a 
treaty  on  exploration  and  navigation. 

Direct    Broadcasting    and    Remote    Sensing 

With  regard  to  the  subcommittee's  work 
on  direct  broadcasting  by  satellites,  my  dele- 
gation must  note  some  surprise  at  the  dif- 
ficulty encountered  in  negotiation  of  a  few 
draft  principles  which  seemed  largely  non- 
controversial.  We  would  have  thought  that 
the  subcommittee,  building  upon  the  prog- 
ress achieved  in  the  Working  Group  on  Di- 
rect Broadcast  Satellites  (which  I  shall  ex- 
amine further  in  connection  with  that 
group's  report),  could  define  an  area  of 
agreement  and  express  it  in  the  form  of  such 
principles.  A  list  of  the  subjects  which  were 
the  agreed  basis  of  negotiation  would  seem 
to  justify  that  expectation:  applicability  of 
international  law,  rights  and  benefits  of 
states,  international  cooperation,  state  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these 
principles  proved  susceptible  to  complete 
agreement.  As  formulated  and  reproduced  in 
the  subcommittee's  report,  each  contains  sig- 


nificant elements  enclosed  in  brackets.  We 
would  hope  that  in  negotiations  to  come  dele- 
gations can  move  closer  to  a  common  position 
at  least  on  these  topics ;  we  would  anticipate 
no  quick  resolution  of  the  more  difficult  is- 
sues which  the  subcommittee  did  not  attempt 
to  cover  in  its  May  session.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  approach  further  work  on  direct  broad- 
casting with  the  same  objective  which  guided 
U.S.  delegations  this  year :  to  seek  to  maxi- 
mize agreement  and  to  continue  to  promote 
the  beneficial  use  of  a  technology  which 
could  promise  much  to  many  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  in  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  United  States  would  expect  to  take 
essentially  the  same  approach  to  further 
work  on  legal  questions  relating  to  remote 
sensing.  Specifically,  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss possible  guidelines  or  principles  designed 
to  facilitate  the  maximum  international 
availability  and  effective  utilization  of  data 
derived  from  satellite  remote  sensing  sys- 
tems. However,  we  would  underscore  a  cau- 
tionary note  already  stated  at  some  length  by 
U.S.  spokesmen  in  the  Working  Group  on 
Remote  Sensing  and  again  in  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee. In  considering  principles  to  ap- 
ply to  this  still  experimental,  still  very  de- 
velopmental, space  application,  we  must  be 
careful  to  be  aware  of  and  analyze  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  any  such  principles.  Re- 
gional considerations,  along  with  those  ap- 
plicable to  individual  countries,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  We  must  be  especially  watchful 
lest  possibly  unintended  legal  consequences 
result  in  inhibitions  against  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  international  cooperation  in  the 
use  of  the  technology. 

Let  me  repeat  what  the  U.S.  Representative 
told  the  Remote  Sensing  Working  Group: 
While  we  intend  to  continue  an  open  dissemi- 
nation policy  with  respect  to  data  derived 
from  our  experimental  space  remote  sensing 
program,  we  have  no  wish  or  intention  to 
force  that  data  on  others  who  do  not  want  it. 
We  continue  to  believe,  however,  that  impo- 
sition of  international  restrictions  on  the  gen- 
eral availability  of  such  data  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  precisely  those  countries 
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which  are  most  in  need  of  the  information 
derived  from  the  data.  We  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  committee  and  its  subsidiaries 
would  avoid  taking  a  restrictive  course  in 
their  future  work  on  remote  sensing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  re- 
port of  the  March  session  of  the  Working 
Group  on  Direct  Broadcast  Satellites. :i  In 
preparation  for  that  session  and  subsequent 
discussions  of  direct  broadcasting,  my  gov- 
ernment undertook  a  very  serious  effort  to 
address  the  questions  involved  in  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  the  international  use  of  the 
technology.  Taking  note  of  the  views  of  coun- 
tries wishing  to  develop  more  detailed  ground 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  direct  broadcasting, 
we  tried  to  formulate  a  set  of  voluntary  prin- 
ciples reflecting  essentially  agreed  ideas, 
based  on  our  understanding  of  the  positions 
expressed  by  states  in  past  discussions  of 
this  subject. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  working  group  was  able  to  put 
forward  a  set  of  draft  principles  which  we 
felt  reflected  generally  agreed  ideas.4  Our 
hope  was  that,  even  though  serious  differ- 
ences remained  on  a  number  of  important  is- 
sues, a  basic  and  significant  area  of  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  without  having  to 
await  resolution  of  all  differences  of  opinion, 
a  development  which  would  not  seem  to  be 
readily  attainable.  We  consider  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  draft  principles  at  the 
working  group  to  have  been  a  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  identification  of  complex  is- 
sues and  to  the  clarification  of  the  different 
views  of  delegations.  Although  the  Legal 
Subcommittee  found  more  difficulty  than  we 
had  anticipated  in  drafting  even  in  a  number 
of  these  relatively  noncontroversial  areas,  we 
continue  to  feel  that  this  approach  holds  the 
best  prospects  for  constructive  progress  in 
the  development  of  detailed  principles.  We 
anticipate  that  the  Legal  Subcommittee  will 
continue  to  take  account  of  the  contributions 
that  the  working  group  has  made  with  regard 
to  assessing  direct  television  broadcasting  by 


"U.N.  doc.  A/AC.105/127. 

1  For  a  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  the  draft  prin- 
ciples, see   Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1974,  p.  445. 


satellites.  However,  as  to  the  question  of  re- 
convening the  working  group  at  an  early 
date,  my  delegation  holds  an  essentially  neu- 
tral view. 


International   Cooperation   in   Space 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  commenting  on  the 
report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Sub- 
committee,5 I  should  like  to  note  that  the 
report  standing  alone  does  not  reflect  the 
full  measure  of  the  subcommittee's  accom- 
plishment in  pursuing,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, its  fundamental  goal  of  cooperation 
in  space  research.  To  appreciate  what  it 
has  done,  one  needs  to  turn  to  the  reports 
of  member  states  on  national  and  cooperative 
international  space  activities  and  to  note  the 
remarks  made  by  national  representatives 
during  the  subcommittee's  recent  session.  Do- 
ing so,  one  realizes  that  a  new  fabric  of 
international  scientific  and  technical  relation- 
ships has  developed  in  the  past  dozen  years. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  review  which  the 
U.S.  Representative  presented  to  the  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Subcommittee,  but  I  do 
wish  to  recall  in  this  forum  some  of  the 
principal  cooperative  achievements  of  our 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  and  its  partners  abroad  during 
the  past  year. 

— The  Skylab  program,  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary, was  an  important  focus  for  a  variety 
of  international  scientific  investigations. 
Four  foreign  experiments  were  flown:  a 
French  ultraviolet  panorama  experiment,  a 
Swiss  solar  wind  composition  experiment, 
and  Belgian  and  Japanese  space  processing 
experiments,  which  used  the  multipurpose 
electric  furnace  facility  on  board.  In  addi- 
tion, a  United  Kingdom  scientist  acted  as  a 
consultant  in  a  NASA  welding  experiment, 
and  physicians  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  joined 
the  Skylab  biomedical  team  to  evaluate  ef- 
fects of  long-duration  space  flight  on  crews. 
Correlated  astronomical  sounding  rocket  pro 
grams  were  conducted  with  the  Federal  Re 
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public  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  foreign  guest  investigators  from  France, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  participated 
in  the  Skylab  solar  telescope  program. 

— One  of  Skylab's  most  significant  payload 
components  was  its  Earth  Resources  Experi- 
ment Package  (EREP),  a  complement  to 
ERTS-1,  the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  launched  in  1972.  Using  data  from 
both  ERTS-1  and  EREP,  some  140  foreign 
investigations  have  involved  scientists  from 
37  countries  and  two  international  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  Brazil  and  Canada  have 
established  their  own  ERTS  data  acquisition 
and  processing  facilities,  and  plans  for  sim- 
ilar stations  are  underway  in  Africa.,  Asia, 
and  Europe.  Early  last  month,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  acting  through  the  Italian 
company  Telespazio,  agreed  to  build  a  ground 
station  to  receive  data  from  NASA  experi- 
mental earth  resources  satellites. 

— Culminating  almost  four  years  of  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations,  NASA  and  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization 
(ESRO)  agreed  last  September  to  the  de- 
velopment in  Europe  of  a  manned  orbital 
laboratory,  designated  Spacelab,  for  use  with 
the  U.S.  space  shuttle  in  7-to-30-day  manned 
sortie  missions  for  space  science  and  appli- 
cations during  the  early  1980's.  In  this  more 
than  $400  million  effort,  ESRO  is  responsible 
for  the  design,  development,  manufacture, 
and  delivery  to  NASA  without  cost  of  one 
flight  unit.  Additional  Spacelab  units  of  the 
same  basic  design  needed  for  U.S.  programs 
will  be  procured  from  Europe.  Spacelab  will 
provide — for  the  first  time — opportunities  for 
foreign  scientists  and  engineers  to  accom- 
pany their  experiments  into  space.  Together, 
the  shuttle  and  Spacelab  will  lower  the  cost 
of  operations  and  widen  the  opportunities 
for  other  nations  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
space    research. 

— The  past  year  has  seen  major  progress 
in  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Proj- 
ect. Docking  system  designs  have  been  com- 
pleted and  verified,  and  both  nations  report 
that  the  development  and  fabrication  of  all 
necessary  hardware  is  on  schedule.  The  flight 
crews  have  begun  the  intensive  phase  of  their 
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joint  training.  Joint  experiments  have  been 
selected.  Ahead  lies  the  detailed  development 
of  such  operational  aspects  of  the  joint  mis- 
sion as  crew  activities  and  control  center  op- 
erations and  the  testing  and  fit-checking. 
Both  partners  are  confident  that  the  mission 
will  be  launched  on  schedule  in  July  1975. 
We  consider  this  joint  flight,  as  well  as  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation  in  space  science  and  appli- 
cations generally,  to  be  significant  not  just 
for  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  but 
for  all  who  believe  that  different  countries 
can  contribute  to  a  better  world  by  working 
together  on  projects  that  broaden  human 
knowledge  and  extend  man's  capacity  to  cope 
with  his  environment. 

Looking  to  the  year  that  lies  ahead,  two 
other  projects  rank  high  in  significance.  In 
October,  NASA  will  launch  the  first  of  two 
spacecraft  being  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  Project  Helios. 
These  spacecraft  will  fly  within  28  million 
miles  of  the  Sun,  closer  than  any  spacecraft 
has  flown  before.  Already  they  have  ad- 
vanced the  technology  of  space  flight.  We 
anticipate  that  they  will  make  major  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  our  Sun. 

I  would  also  note  ATS-6,  the  Advanced 
Technology  Satellite  launched  last  May  30. 
ATS-6  is  already  being  employed  in  instruc- 
tional and  medical  data  transmission  experi- 
ments in  the  Appalachian  region  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  coming  months  it  will 
be  used  in  educational  broadcasts  to  schools 
in  remote  areas  in  the  U.S.  Rocky  Mountains, 
Alaska.,  and  Brazil.  Next  summer  the  satel- 
lite will  be  moved  eastward  to  a  station  over 
eastern  Africa.  From  this  position  it  will 
be  able  to  relay  a  television  signal  to  viewers 
in  India.  The  Indian  Government  will  use 
it  about  four  hours  a  day  for  one  year  to 
conduct  the  Satellite  Instructional  Television 
Experiment.  In  this  experiment,  India  is 
developing  its  own  programs  to  stress  im- 
proved agricultural  methods,  family  plan- 
ning and  hygiene,  school  instruction  and 
teacher  education,  and  occupational  skills. 
The  programs  will  originate  from  Indian 
ground  stations  and  be  received  by  aug- 
mented television  sets  of  Indian  design  and 
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manufacture.  The  U.S.  contribution  is  to 
make  the  satellite  available  as  a  relay  sta- 
tion. We  await  with  nations  throughout  the 
world  the  results  of  this  effort  to  apply 
space  technology  to  the  ancient  art  of  in- 
struction. 

I  now  turn  to  some  actions  and  recommen- 
dations listed  in  the  report  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee. 

In  our  view,  the  most  important  section 
of  the  report  deals  with  remote  sensing.  Let 
me  review  briefly  where  we  stand. 

— The  Remote  Sensing  Working  Group  has 
discharged  its  original  mandate,  which  in 
simplest  terms  was  to  assess  the  potential 
of  remote  sensing  of  the  earth  from  space 
and  to  consider  systems  alternatives  and 
capabilities  which  might  meet  international, 
regional,  and  global  requirements  to  promote 
the  optimum  utilization  of  space  remote  sens- 
ing techniques.  Recognizing  that  its  efforts 
in  a  field  developing  so  dynamically  could 
not  be  exhaustive,  the  working  group  has 
asked  its  parent  committees  to  decide 
whether  further  action  is  required  and  under 
what  terms  of  reference. 

— The  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  that  the  activity  begun 
by  the  working  group  should  be  continued. 
The  subcommittee  considered  that  a  decision 
to  do  so  was  the  proper  province  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee,  particularly  because  when 
this  committee  met,  it  would  have  before  it 
the  results  of  the  discussion  of  remote  sens- 
ing in  the  Legal  Subcommittee. 

— The  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcom- 
mittee recognized  that  further  study  of  or- 
ganizational and  financial  matters  relating  to 
remote  sensing  should  progress  together  with 
consideration  of  its  legal  aspects.  To  prepare 
for  this,  the  subcommittee  recommended  that 
studies  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral as  specified  in  paragraph  14(a)  through 
(e)  of  its  report.  These  studies  would  focus 
on  the  organizational  and  financial  require- 
ments for  international  and  regional  centers 
under  U.N.  auspices,  for  associated  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities,  and  for  a  fu- 
ture space  segment  for  global  coverage  by  a 


joint   international   enterprise,   either   indi 
pendent  or  under  U.N.  auspices. 

Against  this  background,  the  U.S.  deleg] 
tion  continues  to  believe  that  a  practical  u1 
derstanding  of  the  organizational  and  fina 
cial  aspects  of  remote  sensing  constitutes  i 
essential  basis  for  fruitful  consideration  • 
legal  aspects.  We  believe  that  the  studi 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  could  co 
tribute  helpfully  to  such  understanding. 

The  studies  would  of  course  need  to  be  r 
viewed,  supplemented  as  necessary,  and  sy 
thesized  if  they  are  to  assist  the  work  of  tl 
Legal  Subcommittee.  This  could  be  doi 
either  by  the  Working  Group  on  Remo 
Sensing  reconvened  for  the  purpose,  or  1 
the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommitte 
However,  we  share  the  concern,  express< 
by  a  number  of  delegations,  over  the  recei 
tendency  toward  a  proliferation  of  separa 
sessions  of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Outi 
Space  Committee.  Accordingly,  we  wou 
suggest  that  the  Scientific  and  Technic 
Subcommittee  be  charged  with  the  task,  po 
sibly  in  a  session  lengthened  by  a  few  day 
if  this  seems  necessary.  Alternatively,  co: 
sideration  might  be  given  to  convening  tl 
working  group  briefly,  either  within  tl 
framework  of  the  subcommittee  or  immed 
ately  preceding  its  session.  We  would  be  i: 
terested  in  the  further  views  of  other  del 
gations  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  th 
connection. 

The  other  section  of  the  report  of  the  Scie; 
tific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  which 
should  like  to  address  concerns  the  U.N.  pn 
gram  on  space  applications.  Here,  the  sul 
committee  approved  the  program  recon 
mended  by  the  Expert  on  Space  Applicatioi 
at  the  same  financial  level  approved  for  lJH 
and  agreed  to  give  in-depth  consideration  i 
its  1975  meeting  to  the  purpose  of  the  entii 
U.N.  space  applications  program  and  to  ii 
proper  and  effective  coordination. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  i 
preparation  for  such  in-depth  consideratioi 
the  Secretary  General  be  requested  to  pri 
pare  a  comprehensive  report  covering  tt 
areas  of  interest,  priorities,  and  types  of  as 
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distance  needed  by  member  states,  especially 
the  developing  countries,  in  the  field  of  space 
applications.  In  this  connection,  the  subcom- 
mittee suggested  that  the  Secretary  General 
obtain  the  views  of  member  states  with  the 
help  of  an  appropriate  questionnaire.  We 
consider  the  draft  questionnaire  prepared  by 
interested  delegations  for  consideration  by 
this  committee  to  be  a  useful  vehicle.  The 
U.S.  delegation  welcomes  all  means  which 
offer  prospects  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  total  effort  of  the  U.N.  system  in  space 
applications. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  keeping  with  our 
longstanding  support  for  the  broadest  possi- 
ble involvement  of  all  countries  in  space  tech- 
nology— a  technology  that  we  are  convinced 
holds  much  promise  for  all  mankind  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  do  its  best  in  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee and  its  related  organizations  to  help 
further  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 


U.S.  Supports  Further  Steps 
on  Cyprus  Cease-Fire 

Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Deputy  Representa- 
tive W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  on  July  31  and 
by  U.S.  Representative  John  Scali  on  August 
1,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  August  1  and  a 
statement  made  in  the  Council  by  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  on  July  31. 

STATEMENT   BY  AMBASSADOR  BENNETT 

USUN   press   release  97   dated   July   31 

The  United  States  is  deeply  gratified  by 
the  agreement  reached  in  Geneva  among  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  that  connection,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  read  a  statement 
issued  yesterday  by  the  White  House  in 
Washington: 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announcement  in 
Geneva  of  the   agreement  reached   by   the    Foreign 


Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key. We  consider  this  an  important  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in  Cyprus. 

We  commend  the  intensive  and  patient  efforts  of 
the  three  governments  concerned  which  brought 
about  this  achievement.  In  particular,  we  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  skill  and  persistence  of  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan,  the  Minister  of  State  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
as  leader  of  the  conference,  deserves  great  credit  for 
its  success,  and  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

We  believe  this  agreement  justifies  the 
wisdom  of  this  Council  in  adopting  Resolu- 
tion 353  and  thereafter  in  supporting  the  in- 
tensive efforts  at  Geneva  to  negotiate  the 
serious  issues  involved  in  this  Cyprus  crisis. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  view  of  my  govern- 
ment that  we  consider  this  agreement  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  stability  in  Cyprus. 

We  particularly  welcome  the  recognition 
by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  "im- 
portance of  setting  in  train,  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  measures  to  adjust  and  regularize 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  on  a  lasting 
basis,"  having  regard  to  the  international 
agreements  of  1960  and  Resolution  353  of 
the  Security  Council.  My  government  wants 
to  see  strict  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  in 
the  area  and  the  prompt  implementation  of 
other  portions  of  the  agreement  signed  in 
Geneva.  My  government  very  much  hopes 
that  this  agreement  foreshadows  a  quick  re- 
turn to  more  normal  conditions  in  Cyprus, 
conditions  which  will  bring  to  all  the  people 
of  Cyprus  a  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  a  new  measure  of  political  stability 
and  general  well-being. 

We  note  that  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  Cyprus  is  asked  to  under- 
take certain  responsibilities  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  of  July  30.  UNFICYP  has 
been  on  duty  now  for  more  than  10  years. 
And  we  may  recall  that  Security  Council 
Resolution  186  of  March  4,  1964,  recom- 
mended in  paragraph  5  "that  the  function  of 
the  Force  should  be,  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving international  peace  and  security,  to 
use  its  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  fighting  and,  as  necessary,  to  contribute 
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to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  law 
and  order  and  a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions." We  consequently  believe  it  appro- 
priate to  urge  the  Secretary  General  to  take 
immediately  any  necessary  steps  to  this  end. 
Consistent  with  this  view,  my  delegation 
supports  the  resolution  before  the  Council 
requesting  the  Secretary  General  to  take  ap- 
propriate action,  and  we  urge  its  approval 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  first  step  has 
been  taken  toward  the  normalization  of  con- 
ditions in  Cyprus,  and  it  points  the  way 
toward  the  full  implementation  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  353  of  July  20.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  now  the  obligation  of  this  Council 
to  maintain  and  encourage  the  momentum 
toward  peace  which  has  now  been  generated. 
We  strongly  urge  members  of  this  Council 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  parties  and  to 
place  no  doctrinal  or  procedural  barriers  in 
their  way.  Our  individual  and  collective  sup- 
port for  this  Geneva  agreement  and  its  con- 
tinuing implementation  will  be  our  most 
important  contribution  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN   press   release   99   dated   August   1 

Mr.  President  [Yakov  A.  Malik] :  I  salute 
you  as  you  return  refreshed  and  relaxed 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  time  to  assume  the 
Presidency  of  the  Security  Council.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  with  your  broad  expe- 
rience we  can  all  join  together  in  this 
month  to  help  promote  the  peace.  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  the  skill  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  Ambassador  [Jovier] 
Perez  de  Cuellar  has  guided  our  deliberations 
in  this  past  rather  difficult  month.  This 
Council  has  seen  many  distinguished  Presi- 
dents, but  I  am  sure  that  the  performance 
and  the  gentle  wisdom  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Peru  will  rank  among  the  very  highest. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  done  today  what 
we  should  have  done  yesterday. 

As  Ambassador  Bennett  told  this  Council 


last  night,  the  U.S.  delegation  believes  i 
entirely  appropriate  to  urge  the  Secretar, 
General  to  take  immediately  any  steps  necet 
sary  to  fulfill  the  recommendation  in  para 
graph  5  of  Security  Council  Resolution  18* 
of  March  4,  1964.  It  reads  as  follows:  "tha 
the  function  of  the  Force  should  be,  in  th 
interest  of  preserving  international  peac 
and  security,  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  preven 
a  recurrence  of  fighting  and,  as  necessary 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  restora 
tion  of  law  and  order  and  a  return  to  norma 
conditions." 

Mr.  President,  in  voting  the  two  previou 
resolutions  which  this  Council  has  considere* 
in  the  past  few  days,  some  important  firs 
steps  already  have  been  taken  to  normaliz 
conditions  on  Cyprus.  In  approving  today' 
resolution,  we  can  speed  up  the  full  imple 
mentation  of  Security  Council  Resolution  35! 
of  July  20.  The  Council  has  now  acted  t 
maintain  and  to  encourage  the  momentur 
toward  peace  which  has  been  generated.  Wi 
are  confident  that  all  parties  involved  in  th 
complex  Cyprus  situation  will  do  their  ut 
most  to  keep  the  peace,  to  maintain  th 
cease-fire  without  which  prospects  for  nego 
tiation  toward  a  just  and  durable  settlemen 
would  remain  dim. 

As  we  have  done  throughout  these  debates 
we  urge  all  members  of  this  Council  to  sup 
port  the  efforts  of  the  parties  and  to  placi 
no  barriers  of  doctrine  or  procedure  in  theii 
way.  Our  individual  and  collective  suppor 
for  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Counci 
and  the  Geneva  declaration — a  roadmap  foi 
peace — will  be  a  most  important  contribu 
tion  to  the  maintenance  of  internationa 
peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  majority  of  th< 
Council,  my  delegation  was  disappointed  anc 
concerned  when  it  proved  impossible  yester 
day  to  take  prompt  action  of  the  kind  needec 
to  help  make  the  cease-fire  effective  and  thus 
to  enhance  the  prospects  for  peace.  We  an 
concerned  that  delay  offered  opportunity  foi 
further  violence.  Today  we  have  acted,  and  1 
believe  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  thai 
the  Security  Council  has  again  acted  as  it 
should  in  a  moment  of  crisis. 
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rEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  186  (1964)  of  4  March 
.964,  353  (1974)  of  20  July  1974  and  354  (1974)  of 
!3  July  1974, 

Noting  that  all  States  have  declared  their  respect 
or  the  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  in- 
egrity  of  Cyprus, 

Taking  note  of  the  Secretary-General's  statement 
nade  at  the  1788th  meeting  of  the  Security  Council, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  appropriate 
iction  in  the  light  of  his  statement  and  to  present  a 
till  report  to  the  Council,  taking  into  account  that 
he  cease-fire  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  full  imple- 
nentation  of  Security  Council  resolution  353  (1974). 


TATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  GENERAL  WALDHEIM 

As  members  of  the  Council  are  aware,  at  5  p.m. 
Jew  York  time  on  July  30,  that  is,  yesterday,  I  re- 
eived  a  communication  from  Mr.  Callaghan,  the 
iecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth 
Lffairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  behalf  of  the 
hree  Foreign  Ministers  who  had  been  negotiating 
a  Geneva,  communicating  to  me  the  text  of  the  dec- 
oration and  statement  which  have  been  agreed  to 
iy  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.  The  texts  of  the  declaration  and 
tatement  have  been  circulated  as  an  official  docu- 
nent  (S/ 11398).  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
Council  will  wish  to  give  their  urgent  consideration 
o  that  document.  I  hope  that  the  agreement  reached 
n  Geneva  on  the  cease-fire  will  be  a  first  step  to  the 
ull  implementation  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
53  (1974). 

Members  of  the  Council  will  note  that  the  declara- 
ion  envisages  certain  tasks  for  UNFICYP.  In  par- 
icular,  the  declaration  calls  for  action  in  consulta- 
ion  with  UNFICYP  to  determine  the  size  and  char- 
.cter  of  the  security  zone,  which  will  be  entered  by 
10  forces  other  than  those  of  UNFICYP.  Other  im- 
lortant  functions  are  also  foreseen  for  UNFICYP. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Council  that  I  have  requested 
ny  Special  Representative  and  the  Force  Commander 
f  UNFICYP  to  give  me  a  preliminary  assessment  of 
he  practical  implications  of  the  declaration  as  far 
s  UNFICYP  is  concerned.  I  shall  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  practical  consequences  involved. 

The  total  strength  of  UNFICYP  as  of  July  31  is 
:,484  men.  That  total  comprises  3,332  military  per- 
onnel  and  152  civilian  police.  By  August  7  the  total 
trength  of  UNFICYP  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  4,238 


'U.N.  doc.  S/RES/355  (1974);  adopted  by  the 
Ouncil  on  Aug.  1  by  a  vote  of  12  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2 
ibstentions  (Byelorussian  SSR,  USSR)  and  with  the 
'eople's  Republic  of  China  not  participating  in  the 
ote. 


men.  When  all  the  reinforcements  currently  pledged 
have  arrived — by  about  August  12 — the  total 
strength  of  UNFICYP  will  be  approximately  4,443. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Council  to  the  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  UNFICYP's  continued  presence  in  the  Turk- 
ish area  of  control,  which  I  mentioned  to  the  Council 
on  July  29  and  which  needs  clarification.  As  you 
know,  UNFICYP  has  been  playing,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  play,  a  most  useful  humanitarian  role  in  all 
parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  assisting  the  civilian 
population — Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  alike — who 
have  been  afflicted  by  the  recent  hostilities.  This 
matter  is  now  under  discussion  by  UNFICYP  with 
the  Turkish  Military  Command  in  Cyprus.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  discussions  will  enable  UNFICYP 
to  continue  to  perform  its  role  in  all  parts  of  the  is- 
land with  the  full  agreement  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  that  is  as  much  as  I  should  say  at  this 
stage.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
are  fully  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation.  I 
do  not  have  to  say  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Secretariat,  both  here  and  in  Cyprus,  are  prepared 
fully  to  cooperate  with  the  parties  in  order  to  restore 
peaceful  conditions  in  the  island,  so  that  negotia- 
tions can  continue  and  Security  Council  Resolution 
353  (1974)  can  be  fully  implemented. 
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with  respect  to  certain   provisions;   July    1,   19 

with  respect  to  other  provisions. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  August  2,  1974. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Bills   of   Lading 

International  convention  for  the  unification  of  cer- 
tain rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and  protocol 
of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924. 
Entered  into  force  June  2,  1931;  for  the  United 
States  December  29,  1937.  51  Stat.  233. 
Notification  that  it.  continues  to  be  bound:  Singa- 
pore, June  18,  1974. 

Maritime   Matters 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  with 
respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at  sea.  Done  at 
Brussels  September  23,  1910.  Entered  into  force 
March  1,  1913.    37  Stat.  1658. 

Notification  that  it  continues  to  be  bound:  Singa- 
pore, June  18,  1974. 

Patents 

Strasboui'g  agreement  concerning  the  international 
patent   classification.   Done   at    Strasbourg   March 
24,  1971.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  July  3,  1974. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm  July  14, 
1967.  Entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the 
United  States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  July  18,  1974. 
Accession  deposited:  United  Arab  Emulates,  June 
24, 1974. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974, 
with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  August  2,  1974. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment 1971  (TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
April  2,  1974.  Entered  into  force  June   19,  1974, 


India 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  wi 
annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washir 
ton  August  6,  1974.  Entered  into  force  August 
1974;  effective  October  1,  1973. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreeme 
of  August  15,  1960,  as  amended  and  extend 
(TIAS  4675,  7167).  Effected  by  exchange  of  not 
at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  July  12  and  15,  191 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1974. 

Netherlands 

Arrangement  relating  to  certificates  of  airwort 
iness  for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchan 
of  notes  at  The  Hague  September  19  and  Novel 
ber  4,  1955.  Entered  into  force  May  22,  195 
TIAS  3574. 
Terminated:  August  1,  1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  acceptance 
airworthiness  certifications.   Effected  by  exchan; 
of  notes  at  The  Hague  January  16,  1974. 
Entered  into  force:  August  1,  1974. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  Stat 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  art 
cles  by  Nicaragua.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not 
at  Managua  May  15  and  June  28,  1974.  Enter* 
into  force  July  1,  1974. 

Nigeria 

Investment  guarantee  agreement,  with  agreed  mil 
ute.  Signed  at  Lagos  August  3,  1974.  Enters  im 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  notes  confirmir 
that  the  agreement  has  been  approved  in  accon 
ance  with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  the  coi 
tracting  parties. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  Stat( 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  art 
cles  by  the  Philippines.  Effected  by  exchange  c 
notes  at  Manila  May  16  and  July  16,  1974.  Entere 
into  force  July  16,  1974;  effective  July  1,  1974. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLS', 
a    weekly   publication    issued   by 
Office   of  Media   Services,   Burea 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
interested  agencies  of  the  govern 
with   information  on  developmen 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations 
on  the  work  of  the  Department 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  is 
by  the  White  House  and  the  De 
ment,      and     statements,     addret 
and  news  conferences  of  the  Pres 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  o 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  we 
special  articles  on  various  phase* 
international  affairs  and  the  tunc 
of    the    Department.     Informatio 
included  concerning  treaties  and  in 
national    agreements    to    which 
United   States   is   or    may   becom 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  in 
national  interest. 
Publications    of    the    Departmem 
State,  United  Nations  documents, 
legislative    material    in    the    held 
international  relations  are  also 


resident  Ford  Pledges  Continuity  in  Foreign  Policy 


Except  From  an  Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress 


The  economy  of  our  country  is  critically 
jpendent  on  how  we  interact  with  the  econ- 
nies  of  other  countries.  It  is  little  comfort 
lat  our  inflation  is  only  a  part  of  a  world- 
ide  problem  or  that  American  families 
»ed  less  of  their  paychecks  for  groceries 
lan  most  of  our  foreign  friends. 
As  one  of  the  building  blocks  of  peace, 
e  have  taken  the  lead  in  working  toward 
more  open  and  a  more  equitable  world 
ronomic  system.  A  new  round  of  interna- 
onal  trade  negotiations  started  last  Sep- 
mber  among  105  nations  in  Tokyo.  The 
;hers  are  waiting  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
rant  the  necessary  authority  to  the  execu- 
ve  branch  to  proceed. 
With  modifications,  the  trade  reform  bill 
issed  by  the  House  last  year  would  do  a 
K)d  job.  I  understand  good  progress  has 
sen  made  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
ince.  But  I  am  optimistic,  as  always,  that 
le  Senate  will  pass  an  acceptable  bill  quickly 
\  a  key  part  of  our  joint  prosperity  cam- 
lign. 

I  am  determined  to  expedite  other  interna- 
onal  economic  plans.  We  will  be  working 
gether  with  other  nations  to  find  better 
ays  to  prevent  shortages  of  food  and  fuel. 
re  must  not  let  last  winter's  energy  crisis 
ippen  again.  I  will  push  Project  Inde- 
mdence  for  our  own  good  and  the  good  of 
hers.  In  that,  too,  I  will  need  your  help. 
Successful  foreign  policy  is  an  extension 


1  Made  on  Aug.  12  (for  the  complete  text,  see 
eekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated 
ig.  26). 


of  the  hopes  of  the  whole  American  people 
for  a  world  of  peace  and  orderly  reform  and 
orderly  freedom.  So  I  would  say  a  few  words 
to  our  distinguished  guests  from  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations,  where,  as  at  home, 
it  is  my  determination  to  deal  openly  with 
allies  and  adversaries. 

Over  the  past  51/2  years  in  Congress  and 
as  Vice  President,  I  have  fully  supported 
the  outstanding  foreign  policy  of  President 
Nixon.    This  policy  I  intend  to  continue. 

Throughout  my  public  service,  starting 
with  wartime  naval  duty  under  the  com- 
mand of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
I  have  upheld  all  our  Presidents  when  they 
spoke  for  my  country  to  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve the  Constitution  commands  this.  I  know 
that  in  this  crucial  area  of  international 
policy  I  can  count  on  your  firm  support. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  doubt  or  any  mis- 
understanding anywhere,  and  I  emphasize 
anywhere:  There  are  no  opportunities  to 
exploit,  should  anyone  so  desire.  There  will 
be  no  change  of  course,  no  relaxation  of 
vigilance,  no  abandonment  of  the  helm  of 
our  Ship  of  State  as  the  watch  changes. 

We  stand  by  our  commitments  and  we 
will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities — in  our 
formal  alliances,  in  our  friendships,  and  in 
our  improving  relations  with  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

On  this,  Americans  are  united  and  strong. 
Under  my  term  of  leadership,  I  hope  we  will 
become  more  united.  I  am  certain  America 
will  remain  strong. 

A  strong  defense  is  the  surest  way  to 
peace.  Strength  makes  detente  attainable. 
Weakness  invites  war,  as  my  generation — 
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my  generation  knows  from  four  very  bitter 
experiences. 

Just  as  America's  will  for  peace  is  second 
to  none,  so  will  America's  strength  be  sec- 
ond to  none. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  forbearance  of 
others  to  protect  this  nation.  The  power  and 
diversity  of  the  Armed  Forces — Active, 
Guard,  and  Reserve — the  resolve  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  the  flexibility  in  our  command 
to  navigate  international  waters  that  remain 
troubled,  are  all  essential  to  our  security. 

I  shall  continue  to  insist  on  civilian  control 
of  our  superb  military  establishment.  The 
Constitution  plainly  requires  the  President 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  and  I  will  be. 

Our  job  will  not  be  easy.  In  promising 
continuity,  I  cannot  promise  simplicity.  The 
problems  and  challenges  of  the  world  re- 
main complex  and  difficult.  But  we  have 
set  out  on  a  path  of  reason,  of  fairness,  and 
we  will  continue  on  it.  As  guideposts  on  that 
path,  I  offer  the  following: 

— To  our  allies  of  a  generation  in  the  At- 
lantic community  and  Japan,  I  pledge  con- 
tinuity in  the  loyal  collaboration  on  our  many 
mutual  endeavors. 

— To  our  friends  and  allies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, I  pledge  continuity  in  the  deepening 
dialogue  to  define  renewed  relationships  of 
equality  and  justice. 

— To  our  allies  and  friends  in  Asia,  I 
pledge  a  continuity  in  our  support  for  their 
security,  independence,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. In  Indochina  we  are  determined  to 
see  the  observance  of  the  Paris  agreement 
on  Viet-Nam  and  the  cease-fire  and  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  Laos.  We  hope  to  see 
an  early  compromise  settlement  in  Cambodia. 

— To  the  Soviet  Union,  I  pledge  continu- 
ity in  our  commitment  to  the  course  of  the 
past  three  years.    To  our  two  peoples,  and 


to  all  mankind,  we  owe  a  continued  effcj 
to  live  and,  where  possible,  to  work  togethj 
in  peace;  for  in  a  thermonuclear  age  the 
can  be  no  alternative  to  a  positive  and  pea(j 
ful  relationship  between  our  nations. 

—To  the  People's  Republic  of  Chir 
whose  legendary  hospitality  I  enjoyed,  1 
pledge  continuity  in  our  commitment  to  t| 
principles  of  the  Shanghai  communique.  T 
new  relationship  built  on  those  principal 
has  demonstrated  that  it  serves  serious  a] 
objective  mutual  interests  and  has  becon 
an  enduring  feature  of  the  world  scene.  ! 

— To  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
pledge  continuity  in  our  vigorous  efforts 
advance  the  progress  which  has  broug 
hopes  of  peace  to  that  region  after  25  yea 
as  a  hotbed  of  war.  We  shall  carry  out  o 
promise  to  promote  continuing  negotiatio 
among  all  parties  for  a  complete,  just,  ao 
lasting  settlement. 

— To  all  nations,  I  pledge  continuity 
seeking  a  common  global  goal:   a  stable  i 
ternational   structure  of  trade  and  finan 
which  reflects  the  interdependence  of  all  p 
pies. 

— To  the  entire  international  community 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  world's  no 
aligned  nations,  and  to  all  others — I  pled; 
continuity  in  our  dedication  to  the  huma: 
goals  which  throughout  our  history  ha 
been  so  much  of  America's  contribution 
mankind. 

So  long  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  ha 
confidence  in  our  purposes  and  faith  in  oi 
word,  the  age-old  vision  of  peace  on  ear 
will  grow  brighter. 

I  pledge  myself  unreservedly  to  that  goj 
I  say  to  you  in  words  that  cannot  be  ir 
proved  upon:  "Let  us  never  negotiate  oi 
of  fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate 
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epartment  Reviews  U.S.  Relations  With  the  Countries 
1  the  Arabian  Peninsula-Persian  Gulf  Region 


Statement  by  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  he- 
re this  subcommittee  and  continue  the  con- 
ructive  dialogue  we  have  had  on  three  pre- 
)us  occasions  over  the  past  two  years  on 
r  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Ara- 
in  Peninsula  and  Persian  Gulf  and  our  po- 
ical,  military,  and  economic  policies  in  that 
ifion.  The  records  of  the  subcommittee 
arings  have  helped  to  draw  public  and  con- 
essional  attention  to  this  important  part  of 
b  world  and  to  put  in  useful  perspective 
r  very  important  interests  there. 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  hearings  last  No- 
mber,  when  our  relations  with  Arab  coun- 
ies  of  the  gulf  were  still  being  strongly 
3ted  by  the  strains  arising  out  of  the  re- 
nt Arab-Israeli  hostilities,  several  signifi- 
nt  developments  have  occurred  which  have 
d  an  impact  on  our  political  and  economic 
lationships  in  the  gulf: 

— There  has  been  a  significant  improve- 
snt  in  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Middle  East 

a  whole.  Secretary  Kissinger's  success  in 
rrying  out  the  President's  policy  of  helping 
e  parties  reach  agreement  on  disengage- 
pt  along  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  fronts 
s  created  more  stable  conditions  and  a 
Imer  political  atmosphere  for  negotiations 

the  next  stage  of  the  process  of  peace- 
iking  in  the  Middle   East.   Consultations 
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with  the  parties  concerned  are  going  forward 
this  month  in  preparation  for  the  next  stage 
of  the  negotiations. 

— The  elimination  of  the  oil  embargo  on 
March  18  has  contributed  to  restoring  a  po- 
litical atmosphere  conducive  to  the  pursuit  of 
our  peace  efforts  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  economic,  commercial,  and  other  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
the  gulf  area. 

— There  has  been  a  further  significant  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil.  Production  restrictions 
during  the  period  of  the  oil  embargo,  coming 
on  top  of  substantial  growth  in  demand  in 
recent  years,  permitted  the  oil  producers 
meeting  in  Tehran  last  December  to  more 
than  double  then-existing  prices.  With  the 
price  of  oil  now  four  times  what  it  was  prior 
to  the  Middle  East  hostilities,  this  has  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  health  of 
most  oil  consumer  states.  It  has  also  led  a 
number  of  consumer  countries  to  seek  to  de- 
velop closer  economic  and  other  ties  with  oil 
producers  in  the  gulf. 

— There  has  been  a  growing  interest 
among  the  states  in  the  gulf  in  technical  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  for  industrialization  and 
diversification  of  their  economies.  The  Shah 
has  stated  he  hopes  to  make  Iran  an  indus- 
trialized nation  comparable  to  France  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Arab  producers  in  the 
gulf  are  actively  seeking  to  develop  new  in- 
dustries based  on  flared  gas  and  other 
petroleum-based  resources. 

— Most  of  the  gulf  states  have  suddenly 
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become  financial  powers.  In  many  cases,  their 
economies  are  no  longer  able  to  absorb  the 
enormous  increase  in  oil  revenues.  Their 
growing  financial  power  and  control  of  en- 
ergy resources  give  them  a  potential  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs  far  in  excess  of  their 
population  or  military  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  developments 
that  I  have  just  set  forth,  and  particularly 
the  explosive  increase  in  oil  revenues  for  use 
within  the  gulf  region  or  for  investment  else- 
where, have  further  enhanced  the  gulf's  po- 
litical and  economic  importance.  The  states 
in  the  region  have  begun  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  world  affairs.  Thus,  the  interest 
which  the  United  States  has  in  the  orderly  de- 
velopment and  stability  of  the  area  and  in 
widening  and  deepening  our  relations  with 
the  countries  of  this  region  is  stronger  than 
ever.  This  is  reflected  in  the  President's  visit 
to  Saudi  Arabia  this  June,  which  comple- 
ments his  earlier  visit  to  Iran  in  1972,  as 
well  as  in  the  visits  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Simon  to  this  area, 
the  increased  number  of  congressional  dele- 
gations visiting  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  and 
the  enormous  number  of  requests  we  receive 
from  U.S.  businessmen  for  information  or 
assistance  with  regard  to  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial joint  venture  opportunities. 

Even  with  this  increased  attention,  the 
four  broad  policy  objectives  which  we  have 
been  following  consistently  in  the  gulf  for 
the  past  several  years  are  still  relevant.  We 
remain  committed  to: 

— Support  of  indigenous  regional  coopera- 
tive efforts  and  the  collective  security  and  or- 
derly economic  progress  of  the  area ; 

— Encouragement  of  peaceful  resolution  of 
territorial  and  other  disputes  among  states 
and  widening  channels  of  communication  and 
consultation  between  them ; 

— Expanding  our  diplomatic,  cultural, 
technical,  commercial,  and  financial  presence 
and  activities;  and 

— Maintaining  access  to  the  area's  oil  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices. 

There  is  now,  however,  an  additional  ob- 


jective in  light  of  the  vast  increase  in  oil  re\\ 
enues,  and  that  is  to  assist  and  encourage  th 
countries  of  the  region  to  recycle  their  suil 
plus  revenues  into  the  world  economy  in  a| 
orderly  and  nondisruptive  manner. 

Security  and  Regional  Cooperation 

With  regard  to  our  first  policy  objective 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  continued  t 
share  the  primary  responsibility  for  stabilit 
in  the  gulf  and  in  these  endeavors  have  con 
tinued  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  hel 
in  modernizing  and  strengthening  their  de 
fensive  capabilities.  Both  Iran  and  Sauc 
Arabia  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
military  supply  relationship  with  the  Unite 
States.  Our  willingness  to  cooperate  wit: 
them  in  what  they  consider  an  area  of  prim 
importance  has  enhanced  the  climate  of  ca 
operation  in  other  areas. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  are  continuing  to  hel; 
the  Saudis  in  the  modernization  of  their  de 
fense  and  internal  security  forces  so  tha 
they  can  fulfill  their  national  and  regional  de 
fense  responsibilities.  We  anticipate  that  th< 
Joint  Commission  in  this  field,  agreed  t< 
during  Prince  Fahd's  visit  to  Washingtoi 
this  June,  will  facilitate  mutual  review  o: 
this  ongoing  cooperation  in  light  of  continu 
ing  assessments  of  the  Saudi  and  regiona 
security  situation  and  of  the  progress  beim; 
made  by  the  Saudis  in  absorbing  modern  mil 
itary  arms  and  techniques. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand 
ings,  let  me  reaffirm  at  this  point  that  the  de 
cision  to  establish  the  Joint  Commission  does 
not  involve  any  commitment  by  the  Unitec 
States  to  assume  new  defense  responsibili- 
ties in  this  area.  Neither  does  it  provide  for 
specific  new  arms  sales  programs,  which  wff 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits  as 
the  need  arises.  It  does  mean,  however,  thai 
we  and  the  Saudis  will  henceforth  consult 
even  more  closely  at  a  high  level  both  on  the 
progress  of  existing  military  sales  programs 
and  on  new  requests  which  the  Saudis  may 
from  time  to  time  submit  as  they  believe  the 
security  situation  in  the  region  requires. 

In  Iran,  where  our  longstanding  military 
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supply  relationship  shifted  from  aid  to  cash 
sales  a  number  of  years  ago,  we  have  contin- 
ued a  substantial  program  for  the  sale  of  de- 
fense materiel,  particularly  aircraft,  both 
fixed  wing  and  rotary.  Equipment  deliveries 
under  these  sales  are  underway  and  will 
continue  over  the  next  few  years.  The  prog- 
ress which  Iran  has  made  in  modernizing  its 
armed  forces  permits  it  to  play  a  significant 
and  active  role  in  insuring  the  security  of  the 
vital  oil  routes  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  has 
announced  its  willingness  to  assist  other  gulf 
states  in  resisting  outside  threats  or  subver- 
sion and  has  demonstrated  this  by  the  aid  it 
has  sent  to  Oman  in  response  to  Sultan 
Qaboos'  request. 

In  Kuwait,  discussions  have  continued  on 
equipment  items  of  interest,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  air  defense  and  antitank  weaponry, 
but  there  have  as  yet  been  no  significant  con- 
tracts signed.  For  the  smaller  states  of  the 
gulf,  we  continue  to  encourage  them  to  look 
to  friendly  regional  states  for  their  security. 
Although  these  countries  are  eligible  under 
the  foreign  military  sales  program,  no  major 
sales  are  under  consideration  at  this  time. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace  settlement  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  military  requirements  of  the  gulf 
countries,  they  remain  concerned  with  threats 
they  see  which  are  not  related  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  problem.  These  center  first  on  South 
Yemen,  which  continues  to  serve  as  a  base  of 
support  for  the  insurgency  in  Oman's  Dhofar 
Province,  for  terrorist  activity  in  North 
Yemen,  and  for  the  radical  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Oman  and  the  Arab  Gulf, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  mod- 
erate regimes  in  the  small,  vulnerable  states 
of  the  lower  gulf.  They  also  focus  on  the  So- 
viet Union's  extensive  military  assistance  to 
South  Yemen  and  Iraq. 

Nevertheless,  the  overall  security  situation 
has  shown  some  signs  of  improvement  be- 
cause of  growing  regional  cooperation.  This 
is  best  illustrated  in  Oman,  where  in  the  past 
eight  months  assistance  from  Iran,  Jordan, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  has  enabled 
Oman  to  pursue  its  war  against  the  Dhofar 
insurgents  with  greater  effectiveness,  with 


Saudi  Arabia  providing  aid  for  economic  de- 
velopment. There  is  now  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  Oman's  prospects  for  stability. 
North  Yemen  is  also  receiving  growing  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
some  small  amounts  of  military  training  and 
aid  from  other  friendly  regional  states. 

With  regard  to  our  second  objective,  there 
has  been  some  significant  progress.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
appear  to  have  resolved  their  long  stand- 
ing boundary  dispute  and  plan  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations.  There  have  been 
no  serious  incidents  similar  to  the  Kuwait- 
Iraqi  confrontation  of  March  1973,  although 
a  sizable  clash  between  Iranian  and  Iraqi 
border  troops  in  February  1974  was  brought 
before  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  U.N.  factfinding  mission  the  two 
countries  agreed  on  a  phased  program  to  re- 
duce border  tensions  and  to  move  toward  ne- 
gotiation on  outstanding  border  issues.  We 
continue  to  encourage  peaceful  settlement  of 
outstanding  boundary  questions  in  the  area 
by  the  parties  concerned. 

Growing  Nexus  of  Our  Relationships 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  and  the  subcommittee 
have  recognized  on  previous  occasions  that 
while  cooperation  in  the  security  field  with 
these  countries  is  an  important  element  in 
our  relations,  the  United  States  can  and 
should  do  more  to  widen  its  economic,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  ties  in  the  region.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  review  some  of  the 
specifics  regarding  our  two  other  objectives 
by  referring  to  the  five  action  areas  outlined 
last  November  28  when  Ambassador  Davies 
[Rodger  P.  Davies,  then  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs]  appeared  before  the  committee:  our 
diplomatic  presence  in  the  lower  gulf,  com- 
mercial programs  among  the  gulf  states, 
technical  assistance  programs,  educational 
assistance,  and  finding  constructive  outlets 
for  the  area's  surplus  revenues.  I  would  say 
that  in  virtually  all  these  areas,  there  has 
been  some  tangible  progress. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  appointed 
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and  sent  Arabic-speaking  resident  Ambassa- 
dors to  each  of  our  Embassies  in  Bahrain, 
Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Oman. 
American  personnel  at  these  small  gulf  posts 
will  total  36. 

On  the  commercial  side,  our  exports  to 
countries  in  the  gulf,  which  totaled  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  1973,  are  expected  to  grow  by  at  least 
40  percent  this  year. 

In  the  field  of  technical  cooperation,  the 
most  significant  accomplishment  has  been  the 
decision,  announced  on  June  8  during  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  Prince  Fahd,  to  es- 
tablish a  Saudi  Arabian-United  States  Joint 
Commission  on  Economic  Cooperation.  The 
establishment  of  this  Commission,  which  we 
view  as  a  model  for  closer  cooperation  with 
other  friendly  governments  in  the  Middle 
East,  reflects  the  growing  importance  which 
both  Saudi  Arabia  and  we  see  in  close  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  fi- 
nance, economic  development,  science  and 
technology,  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Joint  working  groups  have  been  orga- 
nized in  the  fields  of  industrialization,  man- 
power and  education,  science  and  technology, 
and  agriculture.  The  first  two  groups  met  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  July,  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Simon  inaugurating  the  first  meeting. 
The  others  will  meet  shortly  in  preparation 
for  convening  the  Joint  Commission  in  Saudi 
Arabia  this  fall. 

It  is  expected  that  as  these  consultations 
proceed,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a  number 
of  significant  areas  of  cooperation ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  field  of  fertilizer  manufactured 
from  Saudi  Arabia's  large  quantities  of  flared 
gas,  in  which  U.S.  Government  and  private 
sector  capabilities  can  be  employed.  In  help- 
ing the  Saudis  to  find  a  way  to  invest  their 
large  and  growing  financial  reserves,  we  will 
give  them  added  incentive  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce oil  in  the  quantities  needed  to  meet 
world  demands  at  stable  and,  hopefully,  lower 
price  levels. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  asked  Sec- 
retary Simon  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commission. 
The  Department  of  State  is  also  represented 
on  the  Joint  Commission,  while  other  U.S. 
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Government  agencies,  among  them  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Labor,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  will  also  be  involved  in 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Commission  and  of 
its  various  working  groups.  We  are  presently 
developing  within  the  executive  branch  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  to  assure  coordina- 
tion between  the  U.S.  agencies  involved  and 
to  insure  that  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Commission  remains  fully 
responsive  to  our  overall  policy  objectives. 

As  we  stated  in  the  June  8  statement  es- 
tablishing the  Joint  Commission,  Secretary 
Kissinger  will  retain  overall  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  our  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  Saudi  Arabia  while  Second  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Prince  Fahd  will  have  a 
similar  role  on  the  Saudi  side.  The  Secretary 
has  indicated  that  he  fully  intends  to  give 
high  priority  to  successful  implementation  of 
these  arrangements. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  neglecting 
other  countries  in  the  gulf.  Through  our  new 
resident  Ambassadors  in  the  lower  gulf,  we 
are  examining  how  we  can  be  of  greater  as- 
sistance in  meeting  their  technical  assistance 
needs.  In  most  cases  we  could  do  this  through 
provision  of  technical  services  on  a  reimbur- 
sable basis,  as  we  plan  to  do  with  Saudi 
Arabia  under  the  provisions  of  a  draft  tech- 
nical cooperation  agreement  currently  under 
negotiation.  In  rare  instances,  e.g.,  with  the 
island  state  of  Bahrain  that  lacks  the  con- 
siderable oil  wealth  of  its  neighbors,  some 
modest  technical  assistance  or  perhaps  "top- 
ping off"  of  salaries  for  American  techni- 
cians may  be  required.  We  will  be  examining 
very  carefully  the  requirements  for  any  tech- 
nical assistance  of  a  nonreimbursable  nature 
and  expect  these  to  be  very  modest. 

In  relation  to  the  other  gulf  states,  Iran  is 
rather  a  special  case  because  of  its  much 
higher  degree  of  development  and  industrial- 
ization. Its  need  for  technical  assistance  in 
furthering  its  development  is  qualitatively 
different  from  that  of  most  of  its  neighbors 
and,  given  its  foreign  exchange  income,  can 
best  be  supplied  by  private  industry  through 
joint  ventures  and  other  arrangements.  We 
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are  prepared  to  supply  technical  assistance 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  through  governmen- 
tal channels  when  private  channels  cannot 
fill  the  need.  The  basis  for  expanding  coop- 
eration exists  in  the  close  ties  which  we  have 
developed  over  the  years  with  the  Iranian 
Government  and  business  community. 

In  the  field  of  educational  exchange,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  which  has  general 
responsibility  for  such  programs,  has  added 
a  new  regional  officer  to  work  in  the  lower 
gulf.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  expect  that  the 
Working  Group  for  Manpower  and  Educa- 
tion will  help  to  foster  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween Saudi  Arabian  universities  and  insti- 
tutions and  American  counterparts.  One  by- 
product of  such  cooperation  will,  we  hope,  be 
the  strengthening  of  Saudi  educational  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  College  of  Petroleum  and 
Minerals  in  Dhahran  so  that  they  can  come 
to  serve  a  regional  as  well  as  a  national  need. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  encouraging  oil 
producers  in  the  gulf  to  make  constructive 
use  of  their  increasing  revenues,  we  have  dis- 
cussed ways  in  which  they  could  invest  or  de- 
posit their  surplus  funds  in  beneficial  ways 
that  will,  incidentally,  help  meet  the  world's 
growing  capital  requirements.  However,  the 
oil  price  increase  last  December  has  created 
an  unprecedented  situation. 

Petrodollar  Problem 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  find  a  situation 
where  a  small  group  of  countries  in  the  gulf 
are  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  financial 
giants,  since  the  world  must  continue  to  de- 
pend on  the  oil  resources  of  the  region. 

The  value  of  oil  coming  from  the  gulf,  at 
present  prices,  now  approximates  15  percent 
of  the  value  of  free-world  imports  and,  col- 
lectively, the  gulf  states  are  now  amassing 
some  $3  billion  each  month  in  foreign  ex- 
change assets.  Gulf  governments'  oil  reve- 
nues may  exceed  $62  billion  in  1974.  Yet  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  by  these  coun- 
tries in  1974  are  projected  at  $23  billion,  with 
foreign  assistance  possibly  taking  up  to  an- 
other $7  billion  during  this  period.  The  re- 
flow  of  these  remaining  revenues  through  the 


developed  countries'  financial  centers  pre- 
sents new  problems  for  oil  consumers  and 
the  international  payments  system.  For  the 
producers,  they  face  several  issues:  How 
much  can  their  economies  realistically  ab- 
sorb for  domestic  development,  social  serv- 
ices, and  industrialization;  how  much  of 
these  resources  should  be  allocated  for  aid 
and  in  what  manner;  and  finally,  what  should 
they  do  with  the  remainder  in  terms  of  for- 
eign investment? 

As  the  attached  tables  indicate,  the  pro- 
jected oil  revenues  and  absorptive  capacity 
of  the  gulf  states  vary  considerably.  Some 
countries,  such  as  Bahrain  and  Oman,  which 
have  limited  oil  resources,  can  absorb  the 
additional  revenues.  Iran,  which  almost 
overnight  has  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor  nation,  is  able  to  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  its  new  revenues  by  accelerat- 
ing its  already  ambitious  industrialization 
and  defense  plans  and  by  increasing  the 
scope  of  its  social,  educational,  and  health 
programs.  For  at  least  the  next  few  years, 
however,  Iran  will  have  several  billion  dol- 
lars of  excess  funds  for  foreign  assistance 
and  investment.  For  still  others,  especially 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  oil  income  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  absorptive  capacities  of 
their  economies  at  least  well  into  the  next 
decade. 

Oil  producers  in  the  gulf  are  reflecting  an 
increasing  awareness  of  their  obligations  to 
help  less  fortunate  countries.  Although  Iran 
has  not  thus  far  provided  grant  aid,  it  has 
offered  a  variety  of  loans  and  credits,  part 
on  concessional  terms,  which  exceed  several 
billion  dollars.  Grant  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  probably  amounted 
to  $1  billion,  and  bilateral  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  amounted  to  another  half  billion 
dollars.  Kuwait  is  a  leading  donor  with  well- 
developed  institutions  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
past  fiscal  year,  its  foreign  aid  in  grants  and 
loans  amounted  to  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars.  Recently,  the  Kuwait  Fund 
for  Arab  Economic  Development  increased 
its  capital  fivefold  to  $3.4  billion  and  its 
charter  was  amended  to  extend  credits  out- 
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Financial  Position  of  Key  Persian  Gulf  Nations 
(Rough   estimates   for   197 U) 

Iran 

Iraq 

Saudi 
Arabia 

Kuwait 

United 

Arab 

Emirates 

(US$  billions) 
Per  capita  GNP 

40 

32 
1.2 

50% 
6 

18 

55 

13 
9 

8 

11 

11 
1 

80% 
1.8 

6.4 

36 

1 

7 

5 

28 

5 
5.6 

200% 
8.6 

23 

157 

4 
22 

17 

10 

1 
10 

120% 
2.6 

7.3 

75 

2 
10 

6 

5.4 

0.23 
23.4 

260% 
1.6 

4.5 

22 

2 

4 

(US$  thousands) 

of  barrels  per  day) 

(US$  billions) 

(billions  of  barrels) 

Total  foreign  exchange   assets  as     ...     . 
year  ends   (US$  billions) 

exchange  assets   (US$  billions) 

side  the  Arab  world.  Aid  from  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  was  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars  for  the  same  period.  The  U.A.E.  has 
recently  established  a  development  fund,  and 
so  has  Iraq. 

While  much  of  this  aid  has  been  bilateral, 
there  are  signs  of  growing  multilateralism. 
The  gulf  oil  producers  have,  in  addition, 
pledged  over  $2  billion  at  commercial  inter- 
est rates  for  a  special  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund]  facility  for  drawdown  by 
developing  countries  hurt  by  high  oil  prices ; 
several  have  recently  purchased  World  Bank 
securities ;  and  pledges  have  been  made  to  the 
Islamic  Development  Bank,  the  Arab  Fund 
for  Economic  and  Social  Development,  and  a 
Special  Arab  Fund  for  Africa. 

These  developments  are  important  and  en- 
couraging, but  they  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  offset  the  impact  of  high  oil  prices.  In- 
creased efforts  are  being  made  to  more  ac- 
tively involve  gulf  oil  producers  in  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  Of  course,  we 
continue  to  believe  that  the  best  form  of  aid 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  by  the 
oil-exporting  nations. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  most  oil  producers 


in  the  gulf  have  not  adjusted  their  financial 
policy  to  deal  with  their  rapidly  growing  oil 
revenues.  The  reflow  of  surplus  funds  has 
been  heavily  concentrated  in  short-term  de- 
posits in  a  few  large  banks  in  New  York, 
London,  and  in  the  Eurocurrency  market. 
Eurocurrency  deposits  have  provided  them 
with  security,  liquidity,  and  a  rate  of  return 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  real  value  against 
inflation.  However,  with  the  size  of  these 
flows  now  expanded  enormously,  this  market 
is  showing  signs  of  substantial  strain.  Banks 
are  finding  it  increasingly  burdensome  to  in- 
termediate between  their  rapidly  growing 
short-term  deposit  liabilities  and  the  longer 
term  financial  needs  of  oil  importers.  Their 
capital-liability  ratios  are  being  altered,  and 
they  are  concerned  about  the  implications  for 
bank  liquidity  of  potential  withdrawal  of  a 
few  large  depositors. 

Banks  are  responding  to  this  pressure  by 
discouraging  short-term  deposits,  in  part 
through  lower  interest  rates,  evaluating 
credit  risks  more  carefully,  and  sometimes 
demanding  a  higher  interest  rate  from  bor- 
rowers to  compensate  for  lending  risks.  At 
the  same  time,  many  oil-importing  countries 
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Oil  Revenues  of  Persian  Gulf  Producing  Countries 
(In    US$   billions) 


1960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
(Pro- 

Country 

jected)1 

Saudi  Arabia 

.35 

.66 

1.20 

2.15 

3.10 

5.50 

23.00 

.29 

.52 

1.14 

1.95 

2.38 

4.50 

18.00 

.47 

.67 

.90 

1.40 

1.66 

1.94 

7.30 

.26 

.37 

.52 

.84 

.57 

1.67 

6.40 

United  Arab  Emirates  .     . 

o 

.03 

.29 

.43 

.55 

1.10 

4.50 

.05 

.07 

.12 

.20 

.26 

.42 

1.75 

(2) 

(*) 

.10 

.15 

.16 

.30 

.80 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.25 

Total     .... 

1.52 

2.42 

4.37 

7.22 

8.78 

15.63 

62.00 

1  Projected  revenues  are  very  preliminary  and  attempt  to  take  into  account  lags  in  payment. 
However,  there  is  very  little  precise  information  on  the  lag  structures  and  these  projections  are  sub- 
ject to  revision. 

-  Negligible. 


now  find  their  credit-worthiness  strained, 
while  their  needs  for  external  financing  are 
increasing  due  to  oil  purchases.  These  bank- 
ing trends  reduce  incentives  to  oil  producers 
to  concentrate  their  assets  in  short-term  de- 
posits while  increasing  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  oil  importers. 

These  difficulties  will  be  alleviated  as  the 
investment  patterns  of  oil-producing  states 
become  more  diversified.  Present  market 
trends  would  indicate  that  a  sizable  amount 
of  these  petroleum  revenue  funds  should  be- 
gin to  flow  into  the  United  States,  where 
they  can  be  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  large 
U.S.  capital  markets  and  recycled  to  other  oil- 


consuming  countries.  The  recent  removal  of 
limited  U.S.  capital  controls,  temporarily  in- 
stituted during  the  fixed-exchange-rate  pe- 
riod of  the  1960's  for  balance  of  payments 
purposes,  should  facilitate  this  recycling.  As 
Arab  governments  increase  their  knowledge 
and  sophistication  in  handling  these  growing 
funds  and  recognize  the  need  to  shift  portions 
of  their  portfolio  into  longer  term  securities, 
pressure  will  be  reduced  on  the  international 
banking  system.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  recently  offered  the  sale  of  special  Treas- 
ury securities  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
with  a  range  of  options  and  maturities. 
Up  to  now,  there  has  been  relatively  little 


Foreign 

Exchange  Assets  of  Principal  Gulf  Countries 
(In    US$   billions) 

Country 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
(Pro- 
jected) 

Saudi   Arabia     .          .     .     .     . 

....                    0.9 

1.7 
2.5 
0.6 
0.6 

n/a 
n/a 

2.9 
3.5 
1.0 
0.8 
0.5 
0.4 

4.6 
4.5 
1.3 
1.6 
1.3 
0.4 

22.0 
10.0 
9.0 
7.0 
4.0 
2.0 

Kuwait 

....                    1.9 

Iran       

....                    0.2 

Iraq        

....                    0.5 

United  Arab  Emirates    . 

.     .     .     .                  n/a 

.     .     .     .                 n/a 
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investment  from  gulf  countries  in  the  United 
States.  What  investments  have  occurred  have 
been  by  private  individuals  operating  through 
third  parties  or  by  established  organizations 
such  as  the  Kuwait  Investment  Company. 
Most  of  these  investments  have  been  in  real 
estate,  shopping  complexes,  and  high-quality 
stocks.  Unfortunately,  no  precise  figures  on 
investment  in  the  United  States  by  gulf 
states  exist.  The  portfolio  investment  report- 
ing requirements  set  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  make  no  provision  for 
differentiation  by  national  origin.  Even  if 
they  did,  the  practice  of  channeling  invest- 
ments through  financial  intermediaries 
makes  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  establish 
beneficial  ownership  accurately.  The  Com- 
merce Department  does  attempt  to  compute 
figures  for  foreign  direct  investment  accord- 
ing to  national  origin.  However,  the  rule  of 
confidentiality  precludes  publication  of  such 
data  except  in  aggregated  form. 

While  oil  producers  are  reviewing  their  in- 
vestment options,  they  are  now  seeking  to  de- 
velop their  own  financial  institutions.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  proposals  for  setting  up  an 
Arab  stock  exchange,  creating  an  Arab  in- 
vestment fund,  and  establishing  a  $1  billion 
Arab  Petroleum  Investment  Company.  Vari- 
ous American  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions are  now  placing  more  emphasis  on  pro- 
viding investment  rather  than  commercial 
banking  services.  In  this  way  they  hope  to 
steer  investment  capital  to  the  United  States 
while  helping  these  countries  create  their 
own  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  year  has  made  us 
more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  gulf  region.  The  most  recent 
Arab-Israeli  war  has  underlined  the  inter- 
relationship between  progress  toward  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  area  and  the 
strengthening  of  constructive  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Arab  oil 
producers  in  the  gulf.  Thus,  progress  toward 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
is  a  significant  element  in  our  present  policy 
toward  this  area.  However,  the  rise  in  oil 
prices  combined  with  the  rapidly  growing 


financial  resources  of  the  gulf  countries  h 
created  a  new  complex  problem  without  pr 
edent  in  economic  history. 

What  we  are  doing  is  to  work  with  these  p 
countries  in  all  three  areas  that  I  have  just 
mentioned — internal  development,  encourag- 
ing them  to  expand  their  aid,  and  helping 
them  find  ways  to  invest  surplus  funds  tc 
avoid  monetary  dislocations.  Given  the  size 
and  variety  of  the  U.S.  capital  market,  we  :, 
expect  to  attract  substantial  inflows  from  the 
gulf.  At  the  same  time  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  oil-consuming  coun- 
tries as  they  seek  to  manage  the  economic 
dislocations  they  face  in  paying  for  their  oil. 

Annual  Report  on  Trade  Agreements 
Program  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


Message  From  President  Nixon  1 


, 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  402(a)  of  the  I 
Trade    Expansion    Act   of    1962    (TEA),   I 
transmit   herewith   the   Eighteenth    Annual 
Report  of  the  President  on  the  Trade  Agree-  , 
ments  Program.  This  report  covers  develop- 
ments  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1973. 

Last  year  was  a  particularly  important  , 
one  for  United  States  and  world  trade,  as 
this  report  demonstrates  in  detail.  Unques-  . 
tionably  the  highlight  occurred  last  Septem- 
ber in  Tokyo,  when  the  ministers  of  105  sov- 
ereign nations  joined  to  declare  their  support  . 
for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations, the  seventh  since  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  was 
signed  in  1947.  This  round  represents  a  ma- 
jor initiative  of  the  United  States,  along  with 
initiatives  in  the  international  monetary 
field,  begun  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  charter 
for  these  negotiations,  as  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Tokyo,  is  the  most  ambitious 
yet. 


1  Transmitted  on  Aug.  8  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  93-334,  93d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  report,      i 
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The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  no  less  than 
to  modernize  a  world  trading  system  which, 
though  it  has  well  served  the  world's  peo- 
ples and  brought  about  the  many  benefits  of 
a  four-fold  expansion  of  trade,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  and  reali- 
ties of  a  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly 
interdependent  world  economy. 

First,  these  talks  are  aimed  not  only  at  the 
continuing  need  to  facilitate  trade  by  lower- 
ing tariffs,  but  at  reducing  today's  most  per- 
vasive and  restrictive  export  inhibitors,  so- 
called  non-tariff  trade  barriers  (NTBs).  Un- 
less these  can  be  effectively  dealt  with,  no 
major  exporting  nation — especially  the 
United  States — can  hope  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  today's  and  tomorrow's  world  mar- 
kets. And  loss  of  competitiveness  abroad 
can  threaten  the  viability  of  firms  and  lead 
to  loss  of  markets  at  home. 

Second,  the  inflationary  pressure  of  in- 
creased costs  has  become  a  major  interna- 
tional problem  which  must  be  dealt  with  mul- 
tilaterally  if  we  are  to  adequately  deal  with 
inflation  domestically. 

Third,  the  need  to  maintain  access  to  vital 
raw  materials,  energy,  and  food  requires  ne- 
gotiated assurances  for  such  access  to  sup- 
plies as  well  as  to  markets. 

Fourth,  economic  issues  should  be  man- 
aged and  negotiated  in  parallel  with  politi- 
cal and  security  issues,  in  order  to  make 
progress  on  all  three  fronts. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  sovereign  gov- 
ernments to  work  within  an  acceptable  in- 
ternational framework  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  import  safeguards  and  export 
subsidies.  At  the  same  time  we  must  have 
the  authority  to  defend  our  legitimate  na- 
tional interests  and  manage  domestic  con- 
cerns in  the  context  of  an  up-to-date,  respon- 
sive and  responsible  international  system. 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  appropriate  legislative 
authorization.  This  authority — carefully  bal- 
anced with  provisions  for  the  most  effective 
Congressional  and  public  participation  in  our 
trade  policy-making  and  negotiating  since 
GATT  was  formed — is  represented  in  the 


Trade  Reform  Act,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  April  of  1973.  This  legislation, 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  margin  of  near- 
ly two-to-one  last  December  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  is  still  urgently  needed. 

Time  is  now  of  the  essence  with  regard  to 
the  trade  bill.  Our  trading  partners  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  use  and 
improve  multilateral  channels  for  trade  ne- 
gotiation. Just  this  spring,  the  European 
Community  negotiated  a  fair  and  equitable 
accord  compensating  us  for  tariff  changes 
resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Through  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD),  ministers  of  member 
countries  have  joined  with  the  U.S.  in  re- 
nouncing trade  restrictive  measures  as  bal- 
ance-of-payments  correctives,  at  least  until 
the  basic  problems  caused  by  oil  price  in- 
creases can  be  addressed  through  improve- 
ments in  the  monetary  system.  Developing 
countries,  particularly  our  partners  in  Latin 
America,  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
work  with  us  toward  trade  expansion  and  re- 
form. As  I  have  noted  before,  our  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  socialist  countries,  especially 
to  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  hinge  in  large  measure  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  open  up  peaceful  avenues  of  trade  with 
them.  Again,  I  have  expressed  my  willingness 
to  work  with  the  Congress  to  find  an  accepta- 
ble formulation  for  this  authority.  In  Geneva, 
the  GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 
has  announced  a  program  of  work  for  the 
fall  to  further  prepare  for  the  actual  bar- 
gaining. 

In  short,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  waiting 
for  us  at  the  trade  negotiating  table.  The  al- 
ternative is  an  indefinite  period  in  which  na- 
tions, including  ours,  will  be  forced  to  deal 
with  increasingly  complex  and  interdepend- 
ent trade  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
proliferation  of  those  problems  and  disputes 
over  the  best  ways  to  resolve  them.  The  ad- 
verse fallout  from  the  resulting  uncertain- 
ties and  temptations  of  shortsighted  unilat- 
eral actions  could  also  seriously  jeopardize 
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gains  we  have  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  se- 
curity fields. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  take  this  occasion 
once  again  to  urge  prompt  and  final  action 
on  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  It  is  essential  that 
we  move  ahead  to  revitalize  the  global  trad- 
ing system  through  multilateral  negotiations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  8,  1974. 


United  States  Supports  Admission 
of  Guinea-Bissau  to  the  U.N. 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  August  12  by  U.S.  Dep- 
uty Representative  William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr. 

USUN  press  release  105  dated  August  12 

This  is  a  moment  of  profound  satisfaction 
for  the  United  States.  My  government  warm- 
ly welcomes  the  agreement  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Guinea-Bissau  and  strongly  supports 
the  admission  of  Guinea-Bissau  to  the  United 
Nations.1 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Council  that  the  following  statement  by 
President  Ford  was  issued  by  the  White 
House  today : 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  welcome  the  agreement  in  principle  reached 
on  August  9  between  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  representatives  of  Guinea-Bissau.  We  extend 
our  congratulations  to  the  leaders  of  both  govern- 
ments. We  look  forward  to  a  productive  and  friendly 
relationship  with  Guinea-Bissau. 

I  have  instructed  our  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  to  support  the  application  of  Guinea-Bissau 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  fully  supported  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Guin- 
ea-Bissau for  self-determination.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  Guinea-Bissau  take  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  sovereign  and  independ- 


1  The  Council  on  Aug.  12  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  (S/RES/356  (1974))  recommending  to 
the  General  Assembly  "that  the  Republic  of  Guinea- 
Bissau  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions." 


ent  nations  of  the  world  community  and  as- 
sume full  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  the  United 
States  will  do  its  utmost  to  strengthen  and 
multiply  the  bonds  of  friendship,  cooperation, 
and  good  will  between  the  governments  and 
people  of  our  two  countries.  We  look  forward 
also  to  the  constructive  contribution  that 
Guinea-Bissau  will  make  to  the  important 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  government  also  wishes  to  congratu- 
late the  leaders  of  Guinea-Bissau  and  Por- 
tugal for  the  statesmanship,  fortitude,  and 
clear  vision  which  they  have  demonstrated  in 
achieving  this  momentous  agreement.  We 
have  particularly  noted  that  the  mutual  good 
will  and  shared  aims  which  have  character- 
ized their  negotiations  have  led  not  only  to 
independence  but  also  to  the  promise  of  a 
smooth  and  orderly  transition  beneficial  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  area.  The  new  and  con- 
structive phase  in  the  evolution  of  Portugal's 
relationship  to  the  continent  of  Africa  has  al- 
ready borne  its  first  fruit. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions hardly  a  generation  ago,  the  founding 
members  have  been  joined  by  some  85  new 
nations.  Embracing  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  these  new  states  have 
achieved  full  status  in  the  society  of  nations, 
as  symbolized  by  United  Nations  member- 
ship. The  United  States  is  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution it  has  made  to  the  continuing  proc- 
ess of  self-determination  that  has  produced 
this  impressive  achievement  in  less  than  30 
years.  Perhaps  nothing  we,  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  achieved  in  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  charter  has  had  greater  meaning 
than  the  fulfillment  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  In  keeping  with  its  longstand- 
ing    support     for     self-determination,     the 
United  States  strongly  hopes  that  the  evolu- 
tion marked  by  the  Security  Council's  action 
today  in  respect  of  Guinea-Bissau  will  con- 
tinue and  that  it  will  soon  be  reflected  in  ad- 
ditional achievements  in  the  other  African 
territories.  The  admission  of  Guinea-Bissau 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  process  by 
which  this  gratifying  moment  in  history  has 
been  reached,  give  us  great  encouragement 
for  the  future. 
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HISTORICAL  STUDIES 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Governments  of  Brazil,  1 824-Present: 
Questions  of  Recognition  and  Diplomatic  Relations 


A  TABULAR  SUMMARY 


Foreword 


This  study  examines  changes  of  government  in  Brazil  and  incidents  of  serious  fric- 
ion  involving  the  United  States  and  Brazil  which  posed  possible  questions  of  recognition 
t  of  changes  in  the  status  of  diplomatic  relations.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  similar  tables 
In  U.S.  policy  toward  various  Latin  American  countries  which  are  being  prepared  at  the 
■equest  of  the  Assistant   Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Jack  B.   Kubisch. 

The  table  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  published  sources  for  the  period  up  to  1910 
ind  upon  published  sources,  the  official  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  research 
nemoranda  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  for  the  years  from  1910  to  the 
Dresent.  It  represents  a  substantial  revision  and  updating  of  this  office's  Research  Proj- 
ect No.  151,  "United  States  Recognition  of  Latin  American  Governments :  A  Tabular  Sum- 
nary  of  United  States  Recognition  Action  on  Changes  and  Attempted  Changes  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Chief  Executives;  Part  1:  Brazil,  1821-1950." 

The  research  and  drafting  for  the  revised  paper  were  done  by  Dr.  Ronald  D.  Landa 
)f  the  Division's  Area  Studies  Branch  (Dr.  Mary  P.  Chapman,  Chief). 

The  Historical  Office  would  appreciate  being  informed  of  any  inaccuracies. 

Edwin  S.  Costrell 

Chief,  Historical  Studies  Division 

Historical  Office 

Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
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Note:  The  paragraphs  on  the  left  represent  developments  in  Brazil;  the 
indented  paragraphs  represent  U.S.   responses  to  those  developments. 


Developments  U.S.   Res, 

U.S.  Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  1824 

Nov.  29,  1807.   As  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Portugal,  the 
court  of  Portugal  left  for  Brazil,  arriving  in  January  1808. 

Mar.  7,  1809.    Thomas  Sumter,  Jr.,  was  appointed  U.S.  Minister  to  | 
Portuguese  court  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Apr.  24,  1821.  King  John  VI  returned  to  Lisbon  after  naming  his  son 
Dom  Pedro  regent  with  authority  over  Brazil. 

June  21.  John  Appleton,  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
Brazil,  was  informed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  the  removal 
the  court  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  terminated  "all  diplomatic  relations  w 
that  place"  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  Stat 
Relations  were  suspended. 

Mar.  26,  1822.  Condy  Raguet  was  named  U.S.  Consul  at  Rio  de  Janei 

May  7.    Relations  with  Portugal  were  resumed  with  the  appointme 
of  Henry  Dearborn  as  U.S.  Minister  at  Lisbon. 

Sept.  7.    The  independence  of  Brazil  was  proclaimed. 

Dec.  1.    Dom  Pedro  was  crowned  Pedro  I,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

May  26,  1824.    The  Brazilian  Charge,  Jose  Rebello,  was  received 
President  James  Monroe  in  spite  of  American  opposition  to  monarchic 
government;  full  recognition  was  thereby  accorded. 

Oct.  29,  1825.   Raguet,  appointed  the  first  Charge  d'Affaires  to  Bra 
by  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  presented  his  credentials  in  Rio 
Janeiro. 


Severance  of  Relations  by  the  U.S.  Charge  During  the  "Spark"  Controversy,  1827 

Mar.  4,  1827.  The  privately  owned  U.S.  brig  Spark,  suspected  of  being 
a  privateer  running  the  Brazilian  blockade  of  Argentine  ports,  was  seized 
by  a  vessel  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  her  crew  treated  almost  as 
pirates. 

Apr.  7.  On  his  own  initiative,  Raguet  broke  off  relations.  He  wj 
neither  sustained  nor  censured  by  President  Adams,  but  the  Brazilia 
Charge  in  Washington  was  advised  on  May  31  that  there  had  been  r 
interruption  of  relations  at  Washington  and  that  none  was  desired. 
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U.S.  Response 


U.S.  Recognition  of  the  Regency  Governing  on  Behalf  of  Pedro  II,  1831 

APR.  7,  1831.    The  abdication  of  Pedro  I  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
egency  of  Three  to  act  on  behalf  of  his  son,  Pedro  de  Alcantara. 

Sept.  21.  The  presentation  of  new  credentials  by  the  U.S.  Charge, 
Ethan  A.  Brown,  was  regarded,  as  he  indicated  in  a  despatch  of  Oct.  2, 
as  the  "first  formal  recognition  of  the  Government  in  the  name  of  Dom 
Pedro  II." 


The  Coronation  of  Pedro  II,  1841 

July  23,  1840.    A  bloodless  coup  occurred  in  which  Congress  abolished 
le  Regency  and  declared  Pedro  of  age  to  become  Emperor. 

July  18,  1841.   Pedro  II  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Diplomatic  relations  remained  unchanged. 


U.S.  Recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  1889-90 

Nov.  15-17,  1889.  A  bloodless  revolt,  due  to  republican  sentiment,  am- 
itions  of  military  groups,  hostility  toward  Princess  Isabel,  disaffection 
f  the  clergy,  and  resentment  of  former  slaveholders,  overthrew  the  Em- 
ire.  Pedro  II  was  deposed  and  a  republic  proclaimed,  with  Manuel 
leodoro  da  Fonseca  as  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Nov.  18.  A  new  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  informed  the  U.S.  Minister, 
obert  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  change  of  government  and  of  the  new  govern- 
lent's  intention  to  honor  its  international  obligations. 

Nov.  19.  The  Department  of  State  instructed  Adams  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  provisional  government. 

Nov.  20.  Adams  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Minister  his  instructions 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations.  Adams  apparently,  but  incorrectly,  con- 
sidered this  an  act  of  recognition. 

Nov.  30.  Adams  was  instructed  to  accord  formal  U.S.  recognition  to  the 
new  Republic  as  "soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have 
signified  their  assent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance." 

November  1889-January  1890.  A  series  of  executive  decrees  set  up  a 
iderative  republic,  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Jan.  29,  1890.  Formal  recognition  was  extended  to  Brazilian  representa- 
tives in  Washington  when  President  Benjamin  Harrison  accepted  their  new 
credentials. 
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Developments  U.S.   Respca 

Feb.  19.  By  a  joint  resolution,  Congress  congratulated  the  people  of  Bt 
zil  on  "their  just  and  peaceful  assumption  of  the  powers,  duties,  and  I 
sponsibilities  of  self-government,  based  upon  the  free  consent  of  the  gj 
erned,  and  in  their  recent  adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government.;! 

Feb.  21.  A  new  commission  was  sent  to  Adams  accrediting  him  to  I 
new  government. 


Succession  of  Peixoto  to  the  Presidency  Following  a  Naval  Revolt,  1891 

Feb.  24,  1891.  A  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  Constituent  Assembly 
which  chose  Deodoro  as  President. 

Nov.  22.  Navy  leaders  and  civilians  dissatisfied  with  Deodoro's  despotic 
acts  staged  a  revolt.  Deodoro  resigned  under  duress  and  was  succeeded  by 
Vice  President  Floriano  Peixoto. 

Diplomatic  relations  remained  unchang. 


I 


: 


U.S.  Non-Recognition  of  Insurgents  During  a  Naval  Revolt,  1893-94 

Sept.  1,  1893.  Civil  war  broke  out  when  a  revolt  began  among  officers 
in  the  Navy.  The  Army  and  Congress  supported  President  Peixoto. 

Oct.  24.  Admiral  Custodio  Jose  de  Mello,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, notified  the  U.S.  Legation  that  a  provisional  government  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Desterro  and  requested  U.S.  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as 
belligerents. 

Oct.  25.  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Gresham  advised  Minister  Thorn; 
L.  Thompson  to  assume  "the  attitude  of  an  indifferent  spectator"  and 
"espouse  the  cause  of  neither  side."  Gresham  remarked  that  recognition  < 
the  insurgents  as  belligerents  would  be  "an  unfriendly  act  toward  Braz 
and  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  .  .  ." 

Jan.  11,  1894.  Gresham  informed  Thompson  that  the  insurgents  "ha\ 
not  been  recognized  as  belligerents,  and  should  they  announce  a  blockac 
of  the  port  of  Rio  the  sole  test  of  its  validity  will  be  their  ability  to  mak 
it  effective." 

Jan.  29.  A  U.S.  Naval  vessel  exchanged  fire  with  an  insurgent  shi 
which  was  interfering  with  U.S.  merchant  ships  attempting  to  unload  thei 
cargo  at  Rio,  after  which  there  were  no  further  incidents. 

Mar.  13.  The  insurgents  at  Rio  surrendered  unconditionally. 
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Developments 


U.S.  Response 


Vargas'  Assumption  of  the  Presidency,  1930 

October-December  1930.  Due  largely  to  economic  distress,  exaggerated 
use  of  executive  power  by  President  Washington  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza, 
and  alleged  irregularities  in  the  election  of  a  new  President,  Julio  Prestes, 
a  revolution  centering  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  quickly  spread  to  all  states  and 
won  popular  support. 

OCT.  24,  1930.  A  military  junta  headed  by  General  Tasso  Fragoso  over- 
threw the  government  of  Washington  Luiz. 

Oct.  26.  A  new  Foreign  Minister  informed  Ambassador  Edwin  V.  Mor- 
gan of  the  change  of  government  and  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
honor  its  international  obligations. 

Nov.  3.  Getulio  Dornelles  Vargas  became  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment with  the  support  of  the  junta,  thereby  preventing  the  inauguration 
of  President-elect  Prestes.  The  Foreign  Ministry  informed  Morgan  of  the 
change  in  executives  and  requested  recognition  of  the  new  government. 

Nov.  8.  Upon  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  which  had  de- 
termined that  the  new  government's  de  facto  control  was  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  warrant  action  similar  to  that  in  recent  cases  involving  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  Morgan  acknowledged  the  note  of  Nov.  3  and  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  "be  happy  to  continue  with  the  new  Government 
the  same  friendly  relations  as  with  its  predecessors." 


Expansion  of  President  Vargas'  Executive  Powers,  1937-38 

Nov.  10,  1937.  President  Vargas  issued  orders  canceling  the  impending 
presidential  election  and  setting  aside  the  1934  Constitution.  Through  ex- 
ecutive decree  he  issued  a  new  constitution  which  established  an  authori- 
tarian government  with  broad  powers  of  Presidential  intervention  and  lim- 
itations on  the  legislature. 

Jan.  11,  1938.  Ruling  that  diplomatic  relations  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted, the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  noted :  "A  formal  act 
of  recognition  is  not  required  where  the  existing  government  had  executed 
a  coup  d'etat  displacing  the  Constitution  by  a  new  one  or  setting  it  aside.  If 
that  government  has  already  been  recognized  by  us  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
recognized  by  the  mere  continuance  of  our  relations  with  it." 


Linhares'  Assumption  of  the  Presidency,  1945 

Oct.  30,  1945.  The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jose  Linhares,  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  upon  the  forced  resignation  of  Vargas. 
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Developments 


U.S.   Respon; 

Nov.  2.  After  consulting  with  the  other  American  Republics,  Secretar 
of  State  James  Byrnes  announced  that  the  question  of  recognition  di 
not  arise  since  established  constitutional  procedures  had  been  followed  i: 
the  succession. 


I 

5 


J 
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The  Controversy  Following  Kubitschek's  Election  as  President,  1955 

Oct.  3,  1955.  By  popular  vote  Juscelino  Kubitschek  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Joao  Goulart  Vice  President.  They  were  to  take  office  Janu- 
ary 31,  1956. 

Nov.  5.  After  suffering  a  heart  attack  President  Joao  Cafe  Filho,  who 
had  assumed  the  office  after  President  Vargas  committed  suicide  in 
August  1954,  took  sick  leave  and  transferred  power  to  Carlos  Coimbra 
da  Luz,  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  became  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

Nov.  11.  Fearing  that  the  transfer  of  power  to  Luz  was  part  of  a 
civilian-military  maneuver  to  prevent  Kubitschek  and  Goulart  from  taking 
office,  army  troops  staged  a  "preventive"  coup  and  deposed  Luz.  Nereu 
Ramos,  President  of  the  Senate  and  a  Kubitschek  supporter,  became 
Acting  President  until  Kubitschek's  inauguration. 


Nov.  14.    The  Department  of  State  notified  the  Embassy  in  Rio  that 
the  question  of  recognition  did  not  arise. 


Nov.  22.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  that  Cafe,  who  now  wanted 
to  resume  the  Presidency,  was  disqualified  for  the  office  and  confirmed 
Ramos  as  Acting  President. 

Jan.  31,  1956.   Kubitschek  was  inaugurated  President. 


Goulart's  Assumption  of  the  Presidency,  1961 

Aug.  25,  1961.  The  resignation  of  President  Janio  Quadros,  who  had 
been  under  fire  for  both  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  was  promptly 
accepted  by  the  Brazilian  Congress.  In  the  absence  of  Vice  President 
Joao  Goulart,  then  on  a  trade  mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ranieri  Mazzilli,  became  Acting 
President. 

Sept.  2.  With  the  country  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  between  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  Goulart,  a  compromise  plan  was  enacted  by 
Congress,  replacing  the  presidential  form  of  government  with  a  parli- 
amentary form.  Goulart  would  become  President,  but  most  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Prime  Minister  appointed  by  the 
President  but  approved  by  and  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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U.S.  Respome 


Sept.  7.  Goulart  was  inaugurated  President. 


Diplomatic  relations  remained  unchanged. 


Castello  Branco's  Assumption  of  the  Presidency,  1964 

Mar.  31-Apr.  2,  1964.  A  bloodless  coup,  initiated  by  the  military  but 
with  civilian  support,  deposed  Goulart,  who  fled  into  exile.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ranieri  Mazzilli,  assumed  the  title  of 
Acting  President,  but  the  military's  Supreme  Revolutionary  Command 
actually  ruled. 

Apr.  2.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  acting  only  12  hours  after  Maz- 
zilli took  office,  sent  Mazzilli  a  message  offering  his  "warmest  good  wishes 
on  your  installation  as  President." 

Apr.  3.  Replying  to  questions  at  a  news  conference,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  said:  "I  would  think  that  recognition  is  basically  a  political 
act  which  normally,  in  the  usual  circumstances,  applies  where  a  govern- 
ment is  in  control  of  the  country  and  accepts  its  international  responsibili- 
ties, but  this  will  vary  from  time  to  time  because  as  a  political  act  it  needs 
to  be  taken  alongside  of  the  other  interests  of  the  United  States  in  a 
particular  situation,  including  our  interest  in  moving  jointly  with  others 
whenever  possible  in  a  concert  of  policy.  Now  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  of 
course,  this  matter  does  not  arise  because  the  succession  there  occurred 
as  foreseen  by  the  Constitution  and  we  would  assume  that  recognition 
is  not  involved  in  that  particular  issue  or  point." 

Apr.  11.  After  constitutional  requirements  concerning  eligibility  for 
the  Presidency  had  been  set  aside,  Congress  responded  to  demands  from 
the  heads  of  the  three  armed  services  and  elected  Marshal  Humberto 
Castello  Branco  as  President. 

Apr.  15.   Castello  Branco  was  inaugurated  President. 

Diplomatic  relations  remained  unchanged. 


Medici's  Assumption  of  the  Presidency,  1969 

Aug.  31,  1969.  The  heads  of  the  three  armed  services  announced  that 
they  had  assumed  control  of  the  Government  after  President  Arthur  da 
Costa  e  Silva  was  incapacitated  by  a  stroke. 

Sept.  2.  At  a  news  briefing  a  Department  of  State  spokesman  said 
that  the  question  of  recognition  apparently  did  not  arise  in  the  "current 
circumstances."  It  appeared,  he  explained,  that  there  would  be  administra- 
tive continuity  during  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the  President.  It  was 
also  assumed  that  the  President  would  resume  full  exercise  of  his  function. 
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U.S.  Response 


Oct.  7.  The  Armed  Forces  High  Command  announced  that  it  had 
chosen  General  Emilio  Garrastazu  Medici  as  President  to  succeed  Costa 
e  Silva. 

Oct.  9.  When  asked  at  a  news  briefing  whether  the  United  States  in- 1 
tended  to  recognize  the   new   government   in   Brazil,   a   Department   of 
State  spokesman  replied  that  the  question  would  not  be  decided  until  the 
new  President  took  office. 

Oct.  25.   Congress  elected  Medici  President. 

Oct.  30.   Medici  was  inaugurated  President. 

Oct.  30.  President  Richard  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Medici  extend- 
ing his  "most  cordial  good  wishes"  and  expressing  the  hope  for  "a  con- 
tinuation of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  cooperation  that  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  our  countries  for  so  many 
years." 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   concerning  customs   facilities   for  tour- 
ing.   Done  at  New  York  June   4,   1954.    Entered 
into  force  September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 
Accession  deposited:   Tunisia    (with  reservation), 
June  20,  1974. 

Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done  at  Washington  March  3,   1973.1 
Ratification   deposited:   Tunisia,  July   10,   1974. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.    Done  at 
New   York   March   30,   1961.     Entered   into   force 
December   13,    1964;   for  the   United   States  June 
24,    1967.     TIAS   6298. 
Ratification  deposited:  Madagascar,  June  20,  1974. 

Protocol    amending   the    single    convention    on    nar- 
cotic   drugs,    1961.     Done    at    Geneva    March    25, 
19  72.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Madagascar,  June  20,  1974. 


Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January 
4,  1969/ 

Accession  deposited:  United  Arab  Emirates,  June 
20,  1974. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  on  June  19,  1974,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Accession  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(with  a  statement),  August  14,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Jordan 

Joint  statement  on  United  States-Jordan  relations. 
Issued  at  Amman  June  18,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  June  18,  1974. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  elementary 
education  to  Palestinian  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East.  Signed  at  Beirut  July  12,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  July  12,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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ecretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  August   19 


ress  release  331  dated  August  19 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to  begin 
nth  a  few  observations  about  the  tragic 
eath  of  Ambassador  [Rodger  P.]  Davies. 

Ambassador  Davies  has  been  a  close  as- 
ociate  for  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
i  Washington.  He  worked  closely  with  me 
n  Middle  East  problems  when  he  was  Dep- 
ty  Assistant  Secretary.  His  performance 
fter  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  in  Cy- 
rus has  been  outstanding.  I  think  I  can 
o  no  better  than  to  read  to  you  two  cables 
rhich  I  sent  to  him,  one  on  July  22,  the 
ther  on  August  10. 

On  July  22  I  sent  him  the  following  cable: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  per- 
jrmance  and  that  of  your  staff  during  the  last 
eek.  I  relied  heavily  on  your  good  judgment  and 
n  the  excellent  reporting  from  Nicosia.  The  steadi- 
ess  and  courage  displayed  by  you  and  your  staff 
nder  dangerous  conditions  were  exemplary.  The 
Imbassy's  overall  performance  deserves  the  highest 
Dmmendation.  Please  convey  my  congratulations 
nd  profound  thanks  to  all  members  of  your  staff, 
[opefully,  and  in  great  measure  due  to  your  efforts, 
le  situation  will  calm  in  Cyprus. 

Then  on  August  10  I  sent  him  another 
able: 

Art  Hartman  [Arthur  A.  Hartman,  Assistant  Sec- 
etary  for  European  Affairs]  has  just  reported  to 
le  in  some  detail  on  the  magnificent  performance 
f  all  of  you  under  the  most  dangerous  and  trying 
ircumstances.  Your  courage  under  fire,  your  ac- 
urate,  perceptive  and  calm  reporting,  and  your 
ontinued  efforts  to  further  our  policy  and  protect 
imerican  citizens  with  a  reduced  and  overworked 
taff  are  a  credit  to  you  and  are  in  the  finest  tradi- 
ion  of  the   Service. 

My  associates  will  tell  you  that  the  highest 
iraise  they  usually  get  from  me  is  the  ab- 
ence  of  criticism.  And  I  want  to  call  your 
ttention  to  these  two  cables  which  express 
he  extraordinary  performance  of  Ambassa- 
lor  Davies.    Those  of  us  who  have  known 


him  will  miss  him  for  his  outstanding  hu- 
man qualities. 

The  Foreign  Service,  which  is  often  criti- 
cized, has  produced  no  better  representative. 
And  his  work  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  a 
Service  to  which  dedication  and  the  perform- 
ance of  a  national  duty  are  the  principal 
objectives. 

I  have  sent  the  following  message  to 
Ambassador  Davies'  children: 

You  both  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in  this  tragic 
time.  While  there  is  little  that  anyone  can  say 
at  a  moment  such  as  this  to  lessen  the  sorrow,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  we  share  your  deep  sense 
of  loss.  Your  father  was  loved,  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  Department.  You  should  be  very 
proud  of  him;  we  are.  Mrs.  Kissinger  and  I  stand 
ready  to  do  anything  we  can  to  help  in  the  diffi- 
cult   months    ahead. 

You  know  that  the  White  House  has  al- 
ready announced  that  the  President  has  or- 
dered that  a  plane  be  sent  for  the  children. 
I  have  asked  our  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  [L.  Dean]  Brown,  whose  distinguished 
service  includes  service  as  Ambassador  in 
Jordan  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  to  go 
out  with  this  plane,  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  Cyprus  until  we  can  appoint  an 
Ambassador  and  get  him  in  place.  The  des- 
ignation of  an  officer  of  the  distinction  of 
Ambassador  Brown  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  we  attach  to  a  speedy  and  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cyprus  issue. 

This  morning  also,  President  Clerides 
called  me  to  express  his  personal  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  Ambassador  Davies,  whom  he 
described  as  a  close  personal  and  very  trusted 
friend.  I  assured  President  Clerides  that 
the  United  States  fully  understood  the  lack 
of  responsibility  of  the  Cyprus  Government 
for  this  tragic  event.  I  assured  him  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  a  major  effort 
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to  bring  about  peace,  and  he  urged  us  to 
make  such  an  effort.  I  emphasized  to  him, 
however,  that  these  efforts  would  not  be 
helped  by  anti-American  demonstrations 
that  were  unjustified  by  the  record  and  that 
could  only  create  conditions  to  hamper  these 
efforts. 

I  also  have  had  an  opportunity  this  morn- 
ing to  speak  with  President  Ford  about  the 
situation  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  We 
were  in  close  touch  by  telephone  yesterday, 
and  we  have  met  personally  several  times  in 
the  preceding  days.  President  Ford  has 
asked  me  to  make  the  following  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States: 

First,  the  United  States  shall  insist  on  the 
strict  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  on  Cy- 
prus. 

Second,  the  imperative  and  urgent  need  is 
to  begin  negotiations. 

Third,  we  will  continue  to  support  efforts 
to  bring  the  parties  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  will  play  any 
role  requested  by  the  parties.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  support  the  able  efforts  of  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  [James]  Cal- 
laghan,  in  this  regard. 

Fifth,  in  these  negotiations,  we  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Turkey,  as  the  stronger 
power  on  the  ground,  to  display  flexibility 
and  a  concern  for  Greek  sensitivities,  both 
in  terms  of  territory  and  the  size  of  military 
forces  on  the  island.  I  have  made  this  point 
directly  this  morning  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Turkey.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Turkish  Government  considers  the  demarca- 
tion line  negotiable  and  that  it  will  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
calling  for  phased  reductions  of  troops  on 
Cyprus. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  greatly  values  the 
traditional  friendship  of  Greece.  It  has  the 
highest  regard  for  Prime  Minister  Karaman- 
lis  and  wishes  every  success  to  his  demo- 
cratic government.  We  will  use  our  influ- 
ence in  any  negotiation  to  take  into  full  ac- 
count Greek  honor  and  national  dignity.  At 
the  same  time,  we  assume  that  all  of  our 
allies,   including    Greece,   join    in    collective 


defense  in  their  own  interests.  We  are  w 
ing  to  strengthen  these  common  alliance  t 
and  to  help  the  Greek  Government  in  a 
way  possible.  We  will  not  be  pressured 
threat  of  withdrawal  from  the  [NATO] 
liance,  or  anti-American  demonstratio 
which  in  any  event  are  totally  unjustif 
by  our  record. 

I  repeat  that  this  statement  has  been  go 
over  by  President  Ford. 

Q.  Will  we  get  a  copy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  will  have  a  cc 
— I  suppose  we  will  have  a  copy  availabl 

Q.  May  I  ask,  has  the  President  been 
touch  with  Prime  Minister  Ecevit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  been  in  toi 
with  him,  and  I  affirm  that  the  answer 
"Yes." 

Q.  Will  you  take  questions? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Reluctantly. 

Q.  Last  week,  one  of  your  associates  < 
scribed  as  plain  "baloney"  suggestions  tl 
the  United  States  has  tilted  toward  Turk 
Do  you  share  in  that  view?  And  can  you  t 
us  specifically  the  consideration  that  u 
given  to  cutting  off  arms  to  Turkey  and  w 
arms  were  not  cut  off  during  the  buildi 
crisis ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  the  speaker  s 
ting  here  and  looking  balefully  at  me,  r 
options,  as  they  say,  are  severely  limited 
I  completely  support  the  statement  of  IV 
McCloskey  [Ambassador  at  Large  Robert 
McCloskey] . 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  tilted  toward  Ti 
key  not  as  a  result  of  American  policy  b 
as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  previo 
Greek  Government  which  destroyed  the  bi 
ance  of  forces  as  it  had  existed  on  the  islar. 

The  United  States  did  not  threaten  t 
cutoff  of  military  aid  to  Turkey,  for  the 
reasons:  First,  it  was  considered  that  su 
an  action  would  be  ineffective  and  would  n 
prevent  the  threatening  eventuality;  se 
ondly,  as  was  pointed  out  in  this  statemer 
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ire  are  giving  economic  and  military  aid  as 

reflection  of  our  common  interest  in  the 
efense  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Once 
uch  a  decision  is  taken,  it  will  have  the 
lost  drastic  consequences  and  not  just  over 

period  of  time  covering  a  few  days  but 
ver  an  extended  period  of  time. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  was  judged  that 
tie  United  States  would  be  both  ineffective 
nd  counterproductive  to  threaten  the  cutoff 
f  aid. 

Short  of  this,  however,  we  made  the  most 
epeated  and  urgent  representations  to  Tur- 
ey  in  order  to  prevent  the  military  action 
lat  happened.  We  have  criticized  the  ae- 
on, and  we  believe  also  that  the  inflexibility 
f  all  of  the  parties  in  Geneva  contributed  to 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  know  the  exact 
mrding,  bid  back  earlier  you  said,  "The 
'nited  States  will  play" — this  is  in  the  Pres- 
ent's statement — "The  United  States  will 
lay  any  role  requested  by  the  parties."  Is 
iat  correct?  You  ivill  await  some  request 
■om  them,  or  do  you  have  any  initiatives  to 
ike  on  your  own? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  think 
le  exact  status  of  the  statement  I  read  is 
iat  it  is  not  a  statement  "by"  the  President. 
:  is  a  statement  approved  and  directed  by 
le  President— and  I  don't  know  what  the 
istinction  is,  but  generally,  Presidential 
atements  are  made  at  the  White  House. 

But  the  practical  consequences  are  the 
ime,  because  it  has  been  gone  over  with  the 
resident,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  make  it  in 
is  name. 

Now,  on  "Have  practical  steps  been  pro- 
ved?"— it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
ritish  Government  is  considering  an  initia- 
ve,  which  we  shall  support.  We  have  also 
ade  clear  to  the  parties  that  we  are  pre- 
ired  to  use  any  alternative  method  that 
romises  results. 

As  you  know,  during  the  last  week,  we  of- 
ired  to  all  of  the  parties  a  more  active 
merican  role,  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  avail 
lemselves  of  it. 


We  have  not  yet  made  any  specific  pro- 
posal as  to  a  particular  solution,  but  you  will 
see  in  the  statement  that  I  have  just  read 
our  view  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiations should  go. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that  up,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Has  there  been  any  request  by  the  parties  to 
get  you  more  personally  involved  by  either 
going  there  personally — and  what  would  be 
the  reaction  if  you  were  asked? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  has  not  been 
any  formal  request,  and  our  first  effort  now 
is  to  get  the  parties  to  the  conference  table. 

We  would  be  prepared  to  entertain  any  re- 
quest that  offered  a  prospect  of  success. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  wide- 
spread criticism  around  the  world  from  dip- 
lomats, as  well  as  from  public  demonstrators, 
that  the  United  States  used  "quiet  diplomacy" 
which  was  so  quiet  during  the  past  four 
weeks  that  it  was  ineffective.  Can  you  ad- 
dress yourself  to  ivhether  the  United  States 
at  an  earlier  point  might  have  done  what  it 
has  done  today,  if  it  had  issued  a  firm,  spe- 
cific statement? 

Also,  you  have  been  burned  in  effigy  on 
Lafayette  Square,  I  believe  for  the  first  time. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  honored — 
is  it  really  only  the  first  time?  [Laughter.] 

Q.  In  Lafayette  Square,  I  believe. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  hope  you  all  realize 
that  half  of  the  demonstrators  were  State 
Department  employees.  [Laughter.] 

Let  us  understand  the  context  within  which 
the  negotiations  have  taken  place. 

Until  early  August,  until  in  fact  August 
8,  it  was  the  general  judgment  of  all  those 
dealing  with  the  negotiations,  including  spe- 
cifically that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the 
conference  in  Geneva  would  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment and  that  in  fact  it  would,  after  an  ini- 
tial phase  which  would  be  conducted  by  For- 
eign Ministers,  break  up  into  working  groups 
that  would  settle  the  issue. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been   highly   inappropriate   for   the   United 
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States  to  make  a  public  statement  of  the  so- 
lution that  it  advocated. 

After  it  became  apparent  that  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  were  heading  for  a  stale- 
mate, the  United  States,  first,  responded  to 
every  request  by  the  principal  mediator,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  for  specific  as- 
sistance and  specific  proposals.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  made  many  demarches  to 
Turkey  to  prevent  the  threatened  military 
action. 

And  it  [the  United  States]  would  have  pre- 
ferred if,  perhaps,  some  more  flexibility  could 
have  been  shown  by  all  of  the  parties  in  Ge- 
neva. 

Our  judgment  was  that  a  public  statement 
would  freeze  the  positions  and  that  it  would 
not  achieve  the  objective  of  thwarting  a  mili- 
tary attack. 

After  the  event,  it  is  never  possible  to 
prove  whether  some  other  course  might  not 
have  been  successful.  Our  judgment  was  that 
under  the  circumstances  quiet  diplomacy 
would  lead  to  these  results.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  diplomacy  can  achieve.  It  can- 
not substitute  for  an  existing  relationship  of 
forces. 

We  understand  the  frustrations  of  the 
Greek  community.  We  understand  also  the 
frustrations  and  disappointments  of  the 
Greek  Government — but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  original  dislocations  were 
not  of  our  own  making  and  that  the  United 
States,  while  it  will  try  to  be  helpful,  can- 
not solve  all  problems  around  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  demonstrations,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  demonstrations  were  complaining 
about  excessive  American  involvement.  Now 
the  complaint  seems  to  be  the  opposite. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  perception  of 
the  United  States  as  "tilting  toward  Turkey," 
regardless  of  whether  it's  correct  or  incor- 
rect, in  any  way  hampered  your  efforts  to 
serve  as  an  effective  mediator  between  the 
two  sides  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  Greek  emotions  run  very 
deep  at  this  moment. 

I  believe  that  upon  calmer  reflection  the 


responsible  Greek  leaders  will  recognize  thi 
the  United  States  has  shown  deep  sympat.4 
for  the  Greek  Government,  that  we  welcon 
the  present  democratic  government 
Greece,  and  that  within  the  limits  of  whj 
was  possible  we  have  attempted  to  play 
constructive  role. 

I  think  the  Greek  Government  will  al 
realize  that  the  U.S.  roles  can  be  very  ii' 
portant  in  bringing  about  a  result  consiste 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  all  of  the  pa 
ties — and  we  hope  it  will  realize  that  an 
American  demonstrations  and  anti-Americ; 
gestures  do  not  contribute  to  our  effectiv 
ness. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday,  Secretary  [ 
Defense  James  R.~]  Schlesinger  talked  abo 
the  arms  embargo  and  the  continued  Turki; 
advances,  and  it  sounded  like  it  was  still  ( 
active  possibility  if  the  Turks  continued  the 
military  operations  on  Cyprus.  Is  it?  And 
what  point  do  we  invoke  some  form  of  er 
bar go? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  wish  to  spes 
of  circumstances  that  have  not  arisen.  "W 
have  been  given  assurances  by  the  Turkis 
Government  that  it  would  strictly  abide  I 
the  cease-fire — and  these  assurances  were  ri 
iterated  in  my  conversations  with  Prin 
Minister  Ecevit  this  morning. 

I  do  not  want  to  consider  what  our  poii 
of  view  would  be  if  it  turned  out  that  thes 
assurances  weren't  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  abox 
military  assistance,  please,  the  Foreign  A 
sistance  Act  stated — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Where  is  the  quei 
tion? 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question  from  bac 
here.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  states — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  was  lool 
ing  at  Bernie  Gwertzman. 

Q.  — that  defense  services  to  any  countr 
shall  be  furnished  solely  for  internal  sen 
rity  and  for  legitimate  self-defense.  It  als 
states  that  any  country  which  uses  article 
which  we  have  given  them  in  substantial  vie 
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ation  of  the  act  shall  be  immediately  ineli- 
jible  for  further  assistance. 

The  question  that  I  am  asking  is  whether 
\r  not.  what  your  understanding  of  the  legal 
erms  of  the  act  are,  whether  or  not  we  are 
tot  required  under  the  terms  of  the  act  to  cut 
military  assistance  to  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  will  have  to 
:et  a  legal  opinion  on  that  subject,  which  I 
ave  not  done.  The  considerations  from  a 
olicy  point  of  view  that  were  at  the  mind  of 
he  President  and  myself  have  been  stated 
ere. 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  the  Prime 
finister  of  Turkey  today,  just  to  broaden 
ne  of  your  points,  do  you  have  the  under- 
tanding  that  the  one-third  of  Cyprus  which 
t  now  under  Turkish  control  can  be  signifi- 
antly  reduced  in  size? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  under- 
tanding  that  it  can  be  reduced  in  size. 

Q.  But  not  significantly. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  go  into  that 
luch  detail. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  crisis  in 
'yprus,  can  you  assess,  or  could  you  reassess, 
\e  capability  of  the  United  States  to  stop  or 
mit  local  wars  between  smaller  states? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  United 
tates  has  never  claimed,  and  could  not  ac- 
;pt  the  proposition,  that  it  must  stop  every 
cal  war  between  smaller  states  wherever 
ley  occur. 

Secondly,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  United 
tates  cannot  be  asked  to  redress  any  upset 
i  any  balance,  regardless  of  how  it  has  oc- 
lrred  and  where  it  has  occurred,  by  its  own 
lilitary  forces. 

We  are  disappointed  by  the  outcome,  by 
le  actions  of  various  of  the  parties  at  vari- 
is  times  on  Cyprus. 

We  chose — in  order  not  to  internationalize 
le  issues  too  much — to  support  Britain, 
hich  had  a  legal  position  as  a  guaranteeing 
)wer  in  its  mediating  effort.  We  are  pre- 
ired  to  continue  to  do  this,  and  we  are  pre- 
ired  also  to  make  other  efforts. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  generalize  from 


this  one  event,  which  had  a  long  and  compli- 
cated history,  on  a  global  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  you  spoke  about 
a  new  British  initiative.  Could  you  give  us  an 
idea  as  to  what  it  would  be,  what  would  be 
the  direction  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  saw  a  ticker  before 
I  came  here  in  which  this  had  allegedly  been 
announced  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  it,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  subject  of  confidential 
discussions  over  the  weekend.  I  simply  want- 
ed to  indicate  the  U.S.  support  for  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  one  hand,  just  a 
couple  minutes  ago,  you  did  not  rule  out  to- 
tally the  cutting  off,  or  the  possible  cutting 
off,  of  military  aid.  You  merely  said  you 
didn't  want  to  discuss  circumstances  which 
have  not  yet  arisen.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
you  gave  us  two  very  good  reasons  why  the 
cutoff  of  military  aid  would  not  be  effective 
anyway.  Why  can  you  not  rule  it  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  cutoff  of  military 
aid  was  judged  not  to  be  effective  in  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  last  week.  It  is  a  step 
we  would  take  only  in  very  extreme  circum- 
stances which,  I  repeat,  have  not  arisen,  and 
which  I  do  not  foresee.  We  cannot  rule  it  out 
for  all  time,  but  we  do  not  foresee  it,  and  we 
are  not  threatening  with  it  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  happening  on 
the  negotiations  on  the  Jackson  amendment? 
Where  does  that  stand?  When  do  you  expect 
that  that  will  come  to  a  fulfillment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  the  three  Senators 
said  after  the  meeting  with  President  Ford 
the  other  day,  we  made  good  progress  in  the 
negotiations.  We  hope  that  we  can  make  fur- 
ther progress  during  this  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  conversations 
with  the  parties  involved  in  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion, would  you  care  to  characterize  the  situa- 
tion now  as  a  winding  down,  or  do  you  ex- 
pect it  to  go  on  indefinitely? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  my  impression  is 
that  the  military  operations  have  substan- 
tially wound  down.  It  is  of  course  a  serious 
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problem  for  Greece  whether  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  will  enter  negotiations.  We 
favor  early  negotiations  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  situation  will  improve.  In- 
deed, the  status  quo  will  tend  to  be  confirmed 
the  longer  the  negotiations  are  delayed. 

I  have  stated  the  American  position  with 
respect  to  the  negotiations  and  with  respect 
to  the  role  we  would  play  in  a  negotiation, 
and  we  expect  to  have  clearer  responses  about 
that  in  the  next  few  days. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  explain  the 
American  position  on  the  next  step  in  the 
diplomatic  dialogue  in  the  Middle  East?  Yes- 
terday's U.S. -Jordanian  communique  said 
that  at  an  appropriately  early  date  there 
shoidd  be  a  Jordanian-Israeli  disengagement 
agreement.  Does  this  now  mean  that  the 
United  States  sees  the  next  step  being  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  let  me 
say  that  there  are  many  versions  of  disen- 
gagement schemes  between  Jordan  and  Is- 
rael, and  the  United  States  did  not  imply  by 
this  statement  that  it  backed  any  particular 
scheme  between  Jordan  and  Israel. 

As  to  which  negotiation  should  be  next,  I 
think  we  cannot  decide  until  the  round  of 
discussions  is  completed  which  involves  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Syria,  who  is  arriving 
this  week,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  who  is  arriving  next  week;  and  we 
have  also  invited  the  Prime  Minister  of  Is- 
rael to  come  here  in  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber for  discussions  with  the  President.  It  is 
only  after  all  of  these  discussions  are  com- 
pleted that  we  can  make  a  judgment  as  to 
what  the  next  move  should  be. 

Q.  Following  up  on  that,  do  you  expect  on 
your  scheduled  trip  to  India  to  stop  off  in 
the  Middle  East  to  possibly  begin  some  shut- 
tle diplomacy  between  Amman  and  Jerusa- 
lem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  as  a  gen- 
eral practice  a  foreign  government  must  not 
expect  that  every  time  there  is  a  crisis  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  come  rushing  into  the 
area  and  spend  all  of  his  time  settling  that 
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particular  crisis.  On  that  basis  we  could  r 
never  conduct  a  consistent  American  foreign  ^ 
policy.  And  it  cannot  become  the  rule  that  s 
every  issue  is  settled  by  the  personal  shuttle  * 
diplomacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I'm  prepared  to  go  to  the  Middle  East  for 
a  specific  trip.  And  I  may,  if  there  is  an  es-  ■ 
pecially  critical  point,  engage  in  a  brief  shut- 
tle diplomacy.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the<6 
U.S.  interests  nor  in  the  interests  of  other .;•; 
countries  to  expect  me  personally  to  settle  ... 
every  issue  no  matter  where  it  arises. 

So    we    will    support    further    diplomatic 
moves,  but  one  must  not  expect  the  same  t 
degree  of  extended  absences  from  Washing- 
ton which  characterized  the  last  negotiations. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 


President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
Mourn  Ambassador  Davies 


Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  at  Andrews  : 
Air  Force  Base  on  August  21. 


SECRETARY   KISSINGER 


Press  release  336  dated  August  21 


Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  A  professional  Foreign  Service 
officer  has  come  home.  He  returns  not  to 
joy  but  to  sadness,  not  to  parades  but  to 
solemn  ceremony. 

Rodger  Davies  embodied  the  qualities  and 
spirit  which  marked  an  American.  He  chose 
an  unusual  profession,  a  profession  which 
required  that  to  serve  his  country  he  leave 
his  home,  but  never  forget  it.  Wherever  he 
went  the  heritage  of  America  was  in  his 
heart.  He  remembered  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  where  individuals  had  lost  their 
dignity.  He  remembered  the  rights  to  liberty 
and  justice  where  these  rights  were  under 
attack.  He  remembered  peace  where  there 
was  war.  In  that  sense,  Rodger  Davies 
never  left  home. 

In  the  diplomatic  entrance  at  the  Depart- 
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lent  of  State,  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  maintains  plaques  which  list  the 
lames  of  those  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ce  who  gave  their  lives  under  heroic  or 
ragic  circumstances  in  the  service  of  their 
ountry.  It  is  not  a  short  list.  And  now, 
ragically,  another  name  will  be  added. 

I  am  today  awarding  to  Ambassador  Dav- 
es the  highest  award  of  the  Department  of 
|>tate,  the  Secretary's  Award.  The  citation 
eads  as  follows: 

"For  inspiring  leadership,  outstanding 
tourage,  and  dedication  to  duty  for  which 
le  gave  his  life,  Nicosia,  August  19,  1974." 

Awards  and  names  on  plaques  are  little 
:omfort  to  those  who  loved  and  admired 
lodger  Davies.  To  his  children,  Dana  and 
lohn,  I  would  only  repeat  my  remarks  of 
Monday  that  Ambassador  Davies  was  be- 
oved,  admired,  and  respected  by  his  col- 
eagues.  He  was  a  professional  in  the  fullest 
ind  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Dana,  John,  your  father  leaves  behind  a 
egacy  of  which  any  man  should  be  proud. 
Even  more  important,  he  leaves  a  multitude 
>f  friends  whose  lives  were  enriched  by 
:nowing  him. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  honor 
o  introduce  a  man  who  in  less  than  two 
yeeks  has  given  hope  to  America  and  in- 
pired  confidence  in  the  world:  The  Presi- 
lent  of  the  United  States. 


RESIDENT  FORD 

fhite  House  press  release  dated  August  21 

Secretary  Kissinger,  Dana  and  John,  and 
lembers  of  the  family,  distinguished  guests : 
'his  is  a  very  sad  occasion  for  all  Ameri- 


cans as  we  gather  here  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  patriot,  one  of  our  most  admired  and 
one  of  our  most  respected  diplomats.  Rodger 
Davies  leaves  behind  many  friends  and  many, 
many  accomplishments  in  the  career  that  he 
selected. 

He  possessed  the  full  measure  of  many  of 
those  attributes  which  are  so  invaluable  as 
a  person  and  in  the  career  that  he  sought. 
He  had  judgment,  he  had  dignity,  he  had 
wisdom,  and  he  had  humor,  and  all  of  these 
are  necessary  ingredients  for  the  job  that 
he  chose  for  his  full  life. 

As  the  Secretary  has  mentioned,  Rodger 
Davies  was  a  professional  in  the  fullest 
sense.  His  services  to  our  country  embodied 
the  best  of  time,  of  effort  and  competence. 
He  loved  and  worked  for  peace,  and  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  search  for  peace  for  all  Amer- 
ica and  all  the  world. 

On  Monday  of  this  past  week  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  to  a 
group  who  had  served  their  country  in  uni- 
form and  I  had  the  sad  occasion  to  announce 
to  that  group  the  loss  of  life  by  Rodger 
Davies.  And  I  said  to  them,  and  I  repeat 
here  today:  Some  serve  in  uniform,  some 
serve  in  other  capacities;  the  loss  of  life  in 
either  case  means  as  much  to  America. 

And  therefore  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
occasion  that  we  pay  a  very  special  tribute 
to  a  great  Ambassador,  highly  respected  by 
his  friends;  a  person  who  gave  his  full  life 
to  the  career  that  he  sought.  So  I  say  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  on  this  occasion  to  present 
on  behalf  of  all  Americans  the  flag  to  Dana, 
the  Ambassador's  flag,  to  which  your  father, 
as  my  personal  representative  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  brought  such  great  distinc- 
tion. 
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U.S.  and  Jordan  Agree  on  Steps  To  Strengthen  Cooperation 


I 


King  Hussein  of  Jordan  visited  Washing- 
ton August  15-18.  Following  is  an  exchange 
of  toasts  between  President  Ford  and  King 
Hussein  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on 
August  16,  together  with  the  text  of  a  U.S.- 
Jordanian joint  statement  issued  on  August 
18. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  16 

President  Ford 

Your  Majesties,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Zaid  Rifai,  honorable  guests:  May  I, 
Your  Majesty,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here 
and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  America,  wish 
you  a  very,  very  warm  welcome  on  this 
occasion. 

And  may  I  say  on  a  very  personal  note 
that  it  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  have  you  as  the  first  chief  of  state 
to  visit  our  country  during  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

During  the  fine  tenure  of  your  being  head 
of  your  country,  we  have  had,  as  I  recollect, 
some  five  national  administrations  in  the 
United  States — some  Democrat  and  some 
Republican — but  during  this  period  of  time 
there  have  been  some  changes.  Those  changes 
I  will  make  a  comment  or  two  about  subse- 
quently, but  we,  regardless  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States,  have  never 
changed  our  view  concerning  yourself  and 
your  country,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  long 
friendship  and  association. 

Those  changes  that  have  taken  place — and 
there  are  some  changes  in  recent  months — 
have  been  encouraging  because  they  seem  to 
have  opened  the  door  to  progress  for  peace. 


They  seem  to  have  given  us  all  hope  that 
there  will  be  greater  improvement  as  wet 
move  ahead.  Those  changes,  I  think,  in 
many  respects  can  be  attributed  to  you  be-^ 
cause  of  your  courage,  the  great  risks  that 
you  have  taken  during  your  lifetime,  and 
your  superb  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  and  your  desire  to  work 
for  peace  for  all  peoples. 

There  has  been  progress  in  this  process 
of  change.  More  recently,  we  can  see  it  inj 
the  two  disengagements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  months,  in  the  con- 
tinuing consultation  in  the  diplomatic  area; 
and  speaking  of  the  diplomatic,  may  I  say 
that  for  myself  and  our  country,  I  pledge 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  full  support 
for  the  continuing  diplomatic  initiatives 
which  are  so  essential  for  the  goals  that  we 
seek. 

Those  goals,  those  hopes,  of  course,  are  the 
peace  on  a  just,  on  a  permanent  basis,  that 
have  for  so  many  years,  many  centuries, 
eluded  all  of  those  in  that  area  and  the  world 
at  large.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  look 
ahead,  with  the  foundation  that  has  been 
built,  that  with  your  continuing  leadership, 
your  continuing  effort,  with  your  continuing 
courage,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  our- 
selves and  many  others,  we  can  achieve  what 
has  been  the  hope  and  aspirations  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  Mid- 
dle  East. 

And  if  I  might,  in  closing,  may  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  leadership,  your  dedication, 
your  wisdom,  and  your  cooperation.  You 
have  set  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  follow 
and  to  use  as  a  guidepost  for  people  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East  but  elsewhere. 

So  may  I  ask  that  all  join  with  me  in  a  i 
tribute  to  His  Majesty  and  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan:   To  you  and  to  your  country. 
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ing  Hussein 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  my  good  friends: 
;  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me,  sir,  that 
nr  the  years,  the  many  years  that  have 
assed,  I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
reat  mutual  benefits  of  relations  that  have 
appily  developed,  not  only  between  my 
>untry  and  the  United  States  but  recently 
i  the  period  of  change  that  you  so  kindly 
ifer  to  between  many  countries  in  our  part 
J  the  world  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
a. 

To  me,  it  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
sited  this  great  nation's  capital  many 
mes,  to  have  found  friendship,  understand- 
[g,  sympathy,  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
y  country  and  for  a  common  cause  to  which 
am  proud  to  say  we  have  always  been 
;dicated — the  cause  of  an  honorable,  just 
jace. 

On  this  visit,  sir,  I  am  most  proud  to 
>nvey  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Ford  the  feelings 
'  not  only  my  wife  and  those  who  have  ac- 
impanied  me  from  Jordan  but  my  govern- 
ent  and  the  people  of  Jordan,  their  wishes 
'  you,  sir,  for  every  future  success.  I  am 
ire  these  are  the  feelings  of  all  in  the 
nited  States  and  the  very  many  throughout 
le  world. 

I  am  proud  indeed,  sir,  to  have  had  the 
•ivilege  of  knowing  you  before  this  visit 
id  most  proud,  sir,  that  you  consider  me  a 
lend.  I  am  so  touched  by  the  kind  words 
it  more  so  the  sincerity  that  I  know  you 
issess,  sir,  which  endears  you  to  all  your 
>ople,  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
id  so  many  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
lowing  you  and  who  will  have  this  privi- 
ge. 

It  is  really  a  source  of  pride  to  us  to  have 
id  this  very  close  cooperation  between  our 
itions,  to  have  seen  in  the  recent  past  some 
isic  steps  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ist  and  durable  peace  in  our  part  of  the 
orld,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  our 
iends  in  the  United  States — the  patience, 
ie  patient  effort,  the  perseverance,  the  de- 
rmination,  that  has  resulted  in  the  first  few 
eps  materializing. 
We  know,  sir,  that  you  are  dedicated  to 
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the  cause  of  peace  with  justice.  We  are 
not  only  comforted  but  confident  that  the 
United  States  will  contribute  her  full  share 
for  the  achievement  of  this  worthy  objec- 
tive under  your  wise  leadership. 

We  will  be  ever  proud  to  play  our  role,  if 
enabled,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  that 
we  someday  feel  that  will  present  the  gener- 
ations after  us  with  a  better  life,  with  a  bet- 
ter future,  with  a  better  world  than  possibly 
that  in  which  we  have  had  to  live. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Ford 
once  again  for  your  very,  very  great  kind- 
ness and  wish  you  every  success.  May  God 
be  with  you;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the 
hopes  of  so  many  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  under  your  great 
leadership  will  be  fully  justified. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  good  friends, 
I  would  very  much  indeed  like  you  to  join 
me  in  drinking  a  toast  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Ford,  for  every 
continued  success:  To  the  President. 


TEXT  OF   U.S.-JORDANIAN   JOINT   STATEMENT 

His  Majesty  King  Hussein  I  of  Jordan  paid  a  visit 
to  Washington  August  15-18,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President.  The  President  and  His  Majesty  conferred 
at  the  White  House  and  the  President  hosted  a  din- 
ner in  honor  of  His  Majesty  and  Queen  Alia.  The 
President  expressed  his  pleasure  that  His  Majesty 
was  the  first  Head  of  State  to  visit  Washington  in 
the  new  administration.  His  Majesty  also  conferred 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  met 
with  members  of  Congress.  His  Majesty  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jordan,  Mr. 
Zaid  Rifai. 

The  talks  were  held  in  the  atmosphere  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  traditional  in  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Jordan.  The  President 
and  His  Majesty  pledged  that  the  two  countries  will 
continue  to  work  closely  together  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  President  stressed  the  continuity  of  United 
States'  policy  in  this  regard  as  in  all  other  aspects 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  affirmed  his  commit- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  continue  its  de- 
termined efforts  to  help  bring  a  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  discussions  between  His  Maj- 
esty and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  were 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  consultations  now 
underway  looking  toward  the  next  stage  in  negotia- 
tions  for   a  just   and   durable   peace  in  the    Middle 
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East.  It  was  agreed  that  these  consultations  will 
continue  with  a  view  to  addressing  at  an  appropri- 
ately early  date  the  issues  of  particular  concern  to 
Jordan,  including  a  Jordanian-Israeli  disengagement 
agreement. 

The  President  and  His  Majesty  reaffirmed  the 
close  ties  of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Jordan  and  pledged  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  join  the  two  countries 
in  mutually  beneficial  cooperation.  Specifically,  His 
Majesty  and  the  President  recalled  that  the  joint 
U.S. -Jordanian  statement  issued  June  18  at  the  end 
of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Amman  announced 
that  Jordan  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Commission  to  oversee  and  review  at  a 
high  level  the  various  areas  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries.  In  fulfilling  this  agreement,  the 
U.S.  and  Jordan  have  pledged  to  make  every  effort 
to  expedite  the  development  of  an  effective  structure 
of  cooperation  and  have  agreed  on  the  following 
concrete  steps: 

The  United  States  and  Jordan  have  established  a 
general  Jordan-United  States  Joint  Commission  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Jordanian  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  meet- 
ings of  this  Commission  were  held  during  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit  to  Washington  August  5-8  and  Au- 
gust 16-17  during  which  promising  areas  of  mutual 
interest  were  identified. 

The  Commission  will  sponsor  a  meeting  on  eco- 
nomic development,  trade  and  investment  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  review  plans  for  Jordan's  eco- 
nomic development  and  identify  additional  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  can  be  of  assistance.  Work 
will  begin  immediately  in  Amman  and  Washington 
to  prepare  for  this  meeting.  The  Commission  will 
also  explore  possibilities  for  increased  American 
private  participation  in  Jordan's  economic  develop- 
ment and  ways  of  increasing  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Mr.  Daniel  Parker  [Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development]  will  head  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation  to  the  economic  meeting,  which  will 
also  include  representation  from  various  government 
agencies.  The  Jordanian  Economic  Delegation  will 
be  headed  by  Dr.  Khalil  Salem,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Council. 

The  Commission  will  arrange  meetings  on  military 
assistance  and  supply  problems  at  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable date  to  review  implementation  of  continuing 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Jordanian  Armed  Forces  and 
to  advance  planning  for  future  assistance.  Jordan's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Major  General  Zaid  bin  Shaker,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  Ambassador  Robert  Ellsworth,  will 
head  the  respective  delegations. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  Jordan  and  the  United 
States  will  give  attention  to  the  means  by  which  ed- 
ucational, cultural  and  scientific  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  enhanced. 

Finally,   the    President   and    His    Majesty    agreed 


that  they  would  remain  in  close  contact  with  each; 
other  with  a  view  to  giving  their  full  support  to  the 
efforts  being  made  to  achieve  peace  in  the   Middle 
East  and  to  the   further  strengthening   of  the   ties  i 
between  their  two  countries. 

His  Majesty  expressed  the  hope  that  the  President  j 
would  be  able  to  visit  Jordan  at  some  future  date. 
The  President  said  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 


Syrian   Foreign  Minister  Khaddam 
Visits  Washington 

Abd  al-Halim  Khaddam,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  made  an  official 
visit  to  Washington  August  22-25.  Following 
are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  For- 
eign Minister  Khaddam  after  a  meeting  on 
August  22  and  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Department  on  August  23. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS,  AUGUST  22 

Press  release  339  dated  August  22 

Foreign  Minister  Khaddam 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, for  his  extending  to  me  the  invitation 
to  visit  him  in  Washington  so  as  to  discuss 
with  him  matters  that  relate  to  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

This  visit  came  within  the  framework  of 
the  visit  of  former  President  Nixon  to  the 
Middle  East  and,  more  specifically,  to  Syria. 
Therefore  it  is  natural  that  our  discussions 
here  should  aim  at  continuing  the  efforts  for 
a  just  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  because  we 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  these  efforts 
the  opportunity  and  the  chance  to  achieve  a 
permanent,  durable,  and  just  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  had  today's  session  of  dis- 
cussions and  talks,  which  were  profitable  and 
constructive.  We  shall  continue  these  talks 
tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  thanks,  my 
gratitude,  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  visit  him  here  in  Washington. 
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Secretary   Kissinger 

Well,  I  wanted  to  say  also  that,  first  of  all, 
we  consider  this  a  very  important  visit.  It  is 
;he  first  visit  of  a  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
;o  the  United  States  in  many  years. 

We  are  working  on  crucial  problems  for 
;he  peace  of  the  world,  a  just  and  lasting  so- 
ution  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
iVe  agreed,  as  the  Foreign  Minister  has  said, 
hat  these  negotiations  must  be  given  an  op- 
>ortunity  to  succeed  in  an  atmosphere  which 
s  conducive  to  negotiations.  We  will  con- 
inue  our  talks.  We  will  have  a  brief  talk 
ater  today  with  the  Vice  President-desig- 
late,  and  we  will  have  a  longer  session  to- 
norrow. 

Thank  you. 


XCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  AUGUST  23 

ress  release  340  dated  August  24 

ecretary   Kissinger 

Foreign  Minister,  distinguished  guests :  It 
s  for  all  of  us  a  very  moving  and  very  im- 
lortant  occasion  to  welcome  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  15  years  the  For- 
ign  Minister  of  Syria.  My  own  acquaintance 
nth  Syrians  is  less  than — goes  back  less 
han  10  months.  At  the  end  of  October  last 
'ear  I  invited  a  member  of  the  U.N.  delega- 
ion  to  visit  Washington,  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
ftiaddam's,  the  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  [Zakariya  Isma'il].  And  when  he  sat 
lown  I  said,  "Good  afternoon,"  and  he  in  ef- 
ect  replied,  "Before  I  can  give  you  an  an- 
wer  to  this  I  have  to  get  instructions  from 
)amascus."  [Laughter.]  At  the  end  of  that 
leeting  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  constructive 
onversation.  [Laughter.] 

Two  months  later  I  was  invited  to  visit 
)amascus,  and  I  had  heard  that  the  Syrians 
rere  not  the  easiest  people  in  the  Middle 
last  to  deal  with — and  I  might  say  I  have 
ot  found  in  the  Middle  East  easy  people  to 
eal  with.  [Laughter.]  I  had  a  conversation 
nth  President  Asad,  which  was  scheduled 
or  two  hours  and  was  still  going  strong  af- 
sr  eight,  in  which  we  were  negotiating  at 
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great  length  the  invitation  to  the  Geneva 
Conference.  And  everything  was  very  pleas- 
ant and  easy,  and  I  didn't  know  why  the 
Syrians  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
difficult — when,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
hour,  I  made  the  mistake  of  asking  President 
Asad  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  let- 
ter he  objected  to,  and  he  said,  yes,  there  was 
one  sentence  to  which  he  took  particular  ex- 
ception, and  it  was  the  sentence  that  said  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  go  to  the  conference. 
[Laughter.]  And  that  is  the  first  time  I 
heard  that  Syria  was  not  coming  to  the  Ge- 
neva Conference.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  since  then  I  have  got  to  know  my 
friends  from  Syria  very  well  indeed.  We 
spent  32  days  negotiating  the  disengage- 
ment on  the  Golan  Heights,  and  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult negotiation.  But  it  also  was  a  very  mov- 
ing experience,  because  it  was  clear  that  one 
reason  that  Syrians  have  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing difficult  is  because  they  are  also  very 
principled.  And  as  we  were  engaged  in  this 
negotiation,  we  were  really  doing  two  things. 
We  were  discussing  the  lines  and  all  the  vari- 
ous military  aspects,  but  beyond  that  we  were 
making  a  move  from  war  to  peace  and  to- 
ward a  consciousness  that  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East  have  suffered  enough  and  have 
proved  their  courage  sufficiently  often  and 
that  they  must  learn  to  coexist  in  justice  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace  that  takes 
into  account  all  their  concerns.  And  given  the 
hatred  and  suffering  that  appeared  for  a 
generation,  it  was  natural  that  this  would  be 
a  very  difficult  and  very  prolonged  process. 

I  came  away  with  two  determinations,  one 
that  President  Ford  overruled  this  morning, 
which  was  never  to  have  to  negotiate  with 
Syrians  again.  [Laughter.]  The  second,  that 
the  process  that  has  started  must  be  contin- 
ued. And  we  must  continue  to  work  together 
for  the  just  and  lasting  peace  that  all  the 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East  deserve.  As  you 
all  know,  this  was  confirmed  by  President 
Ford  in  his  first  speech,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  him  again  in  all  of  his  conversations  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  from  Middle  East 
countries  that  have  taken  place,  including 
with  Foreign  Minister  Khaddam.  At  the  same 
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time,  all  of  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
have  to  understand  that  this  is  a  process  that 
requires  patience  and  understanding,  and  I 
think  we  have  achieved  a  great  measure  of 
it.  Speaking  for  myself  and  for  the  American 
administration,  we  believe  that  the  visit  of 
Foreign  Minister  Khaddam  has  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  this  process,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  understanding  of  each  side's  po- 
sition that  is  essential  has  been  greatly- 
strengthened. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  10  months  ago 
when  Vice  Minister  Isma'il  silently  visited 
me  in  my  office,  there  were  no  relations  be- 
tween Syria  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
interval  we  have  not  only  formally  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations,  but  I  think  that 
the  process  of  exchanges  of  communications 
has  grown  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that 
our  two  countries  should  not  be  isolated  from 
each  other  again.  That  process,  too,  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  visit  of  the  For- 
eign Minister,  and  the  talks  we  started  will 
be  continued  when  he  returns  for  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  my  friend  Foreign  Minister  Khad- 
dam— to  propose  a  toast  to  President  Asad, 
to  the  friendship  of  Syria  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  our  guest  Foreign  Minister 
Khaddam. 

Foreign   Minister   Khaddam 

Secretary  Kissinger,  dear  friends :  Permit 
me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  creation 
of  this  warm  atmosphere  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  my  visit  to  Washington.  Since 
my  arrival  in  Washington  and  during  the 
talks  which  I  conducted  with  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  the  meeting  I  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  felt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  American  officials 
and  administration  on  the  establishment  of 
good  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
Certainly  credit  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Kis- 
singer for  the  key  role  he  played  in  bringing 
about  the  situation,  in  improving  relations, 
and  bringing  them  to  what  they  are  today. 


Dr.  Kissinger  believes  that  the  Syrians  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  negotiate  with,  and  he 
has  attributed  this  to  a  number  of  factors. 
But  Dr.  Kissinger  realizes  very  well  that 
those  Arabs  who  made  great  contributions  to 
world  civilization,  who  provided  a  great  deal 
to  the  world,  and  who  have  left  an  impact 
throughout  the  world — throughout  the  ages, 
throughout  history — are  people  who  cannot 
easily  accept  injustice  which  is  the  result  of 
aggression.  We  have  spread  peace  throughout 
hundreds  of  years  because  of  our  belief  that 
peace  cannot  be  established  and  preserved 
unless  it  is  based  on  right  and  justice.  There- 
fore it  was  necessary  for  the  Arabs  to  strug- 
gle for  peace.  Their  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians,  whose  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated, is  only  a  part  of  the  Arab  struggle  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  based  on  justice. 

The  Arabs  want  peace,  and  because  of 
their  desire  for  peace,  they  were  eager  to 
start  a  dialogue  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  a  result  of  their  realization 
that  the  United  States  of  America  was  sin- 
cerely eager  to  make  serious  efforts  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  based  on  justice  in  the 
area. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  appreciation  and  my  thanks  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  for  affording  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  meet  so  many  outstanding  American 
citizens  and  a  goodly  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  press.  Please  permit  me  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Arab  people 
of  Syria,  because  we  believe  in  the  need  to 
establish  good  relations  and  relations  that 
will  grow  better  as  time  goes  by  between  our 
people  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Relations  can  be  good  only  if 
they  are  based  on  mutual  respect,  and  if 
such  is  the  case  then  they  will  serve  not  only 
our  mutual  cause  but  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  President  Ford,  a  toast  to  the  good 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  and  a 
toast  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  indeed  played  a 
great  role  in  bringing  about  the  good  rela- 
tions that  we  enjoy  today  between  our  two 
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untries  and  who  made  possible  for  me  this 
;ry  pleasant  occasion  tonight.  And  I  would 
ce  to  add  to  this  a  toast  to  Dr.  Kissinger, 
ho  no  longer  believes  that  the  Syrians  are 
difficult  people  to  negotiate  with.  [Laugh- 
r.] 


nited  States  Presents  $20  Million 
ward   1974  U.N.  Contribution 

Following  are  texts  of  an  announcement 
nted  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
ms  on  August  1  and  a  statement  made  that 
y  by  John  Scali,  U.S.  Representative  to 
e  United  Nations. 


LIN    press    release   98   dated   August   1 

5.  MISSION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

John  Scali,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
lited  Nations,  presented  to  U.N.  Secretary 
meral  Kurt  Waldheim  on  August  1  a  check 
r  $20  million  toward  the  U.S.  1974  contri- 
tion to  the  U.N.  budget.  The  payment  was 
pedited  in  light  of  the  heavy  additional 
rden  on  the  U.N.  budget  for  peacekeeping 
erations.  It  will  temporarily  replenish 
ailable  U.N.  funds  upon  which  the  Secre- 
ry  General  can  draw  for  authorized  peace- 
eping  expenses  under  U.N.  General  Assem- 
t  Resolution  3196  dealing  with  unforeseen 
d  extraordinary  expenses. 


AJEMENT   BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

Mr.  Secretary  General :  It  gives  me  great 
»asure  to  present  you  this  check  from  my 
vernment  for  an  additional  $20  million  as 
rt  of  our  contribution  to  the  U.N.  budget. 


We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  unfore- 
seen and  extraordinary  expenses  for  peace- 
keeping operations  have  severely  strained 
U.N.  finances,  and  we  hope  this  contribution 
will  provide  immediate  assistance. 

My  government  is  proud  of  its  record  as 
the  major  contributor  to  both  the  obligatory 
and  voluntary  financing  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  No  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations  is  more  vital  and  more  im- 
portant than  to  keep  the  peace.  The  United 
States  is  especially  gratified  that  this  contri- 
bution will  help  provide  the  means  to  realize 
the  successful  fulfillment  of  that  role. 


Congressional   Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d   Congress,  2d   Session 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  Act,  1974.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  12412.  H.  Rept.  93- 
1126.  June  20,  1974.  4  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Catalysts  of 
Platinum  and  Carbon  Used  in  Producing  Capro- 
lactam.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  13370.  H.  Rept. 
93-1129.    June  20,  1974.  3  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
Amended,  To  Enable  Congress  To  Concur  In  or 
Disapprove  Certain  International  Agreements  for 
Peaceful  Cooperation.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
3698.    S.  Rept.  93-964.    June  25,   1974.  4  pp. 

Increasing  the  Limit  on  Dues  for  the  United  States 
Membership  in  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  14597. 
H.  Rept.  93-1160.    June  27,   1974.    7  pp. 

Extending  the  Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on 
Certain  Bicycle  Parts  and  Accessories.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  6642.  S.  Rept.  93-986.  July  8, 
1974.  25  pp. 

Amending  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973.  Report,  together  with  opposing 
and  additional  views,  to  accompany  H.R.  14780. 
H.  Rept.  93-1180.  July  9,  1974.  13  pp. 

Antihijacking  Act  of  1974.  Conference  report  to 
accompany  S.  39.  H.  Rept.  93-1194.  July  12, 
1974.    29  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Resumption   of  Cyprus   Negotiations  Urged  in  U.N.  Security  Council 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  August  14,  15,  and  16,  to- 
gether ivith  the  texts  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Council  on  those  days. 


STATEMENTS   BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 


Statement  of  August   14 


USUN  press  release  106  dated  August  14 


My  delegation  deeply  regrets  that  almost 
a  month  after  the  approval  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  353,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  meet  once  again  in  this  hall  to  consider 
new  steps  to  end  violence  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  We  regret  this  all  the  more  because 
this  return  of  violence  was  so  unnecessary. 
Promising  negotiations  had  been  going  for- 
ward in  Geneva  pursuant  to  Resolution  353 
and  in  keeping  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  treaties  of  guarantee 
establishing  the  state  of  Cyprus.  But,  un- 
happily, in  the  absence  of  a  conciliatory  spir- 
it at  the  conference  table,  these  negotiations 
have  been  interrupted  and  the  guns  of  war 
are  speaking  again. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  President,  is  con- 
vinced that  only  through  such  negotiations 
can  a  settlement  emerge  which  will  restore 
constitutional  government  to  Cyprus  and 
peace  and  stability  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. As  this  Council  is  aware,  the  United 
States  has  lent  its  total  support  to  this  proc- 
ess. My  government  did  this  because  of  its 
close  relations  with  its  allies  Greece  and 
Turkey,  because  of  its  commitment  to  the 


independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  C 
prus,  because  of  its  concern  for  the  welfa 
of  the  Cypriot  people  of  both  communitie 
and  also,  but  not  least,  because  of  its  ove 
riding  concern  for  peace  in  the  area. 

We  have  given  our  full  support  to  tl 
valiant  and  tireless  efforts  of  the  Unit( 
Kingdom,  a  guarantor  power  under  the  Loi 
don-Zurich  agreement,  to  bring  about 
measure  of  common  understanding  at  G 
neva  which  would  point  the  way  toward 
new  constitutional  arrangement  in  Cypn 
which  takes  into  account  the  new  realitie 
In  this  role  we  have  been  in  constant  touc 
with  all  of  the  parties  to  do  whatever  v, 
could  to  encourage  the  negotiating  proces 

The  United  States  has  taken  heart  froi 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  governmer 
in  Greece  so  ably  led  by  Prime  Ministe 
Karamanlis.  The  Greek  Government  ha 
pursued  with  diligence  the  search  for  ai 
rangements  to  restore  constitutional  goverr 
ment  in  Cyprus.  As  a  guarantor  powei 
Greece  has  legitimate  interests  which  mus 
be  fully  recognized. 

We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Cy 
prus  of  both  communities,  who  have  en 
dured  many  hardships  in  the  past  month 
The  Acting  President  of  Cyprus,  Mr.  Cle 
rides,  and  the  Turkish  Vice  President,  Mr 
Denktash,  have  both  made  major  contribu 
tions  in  this  complicated  process  of  nego 
tiation. 

Turkey  also  has  legitimate  interests  whicr 
must  be  fully  recognized.  My  governmenl 
made  clear  yesterday  in  a  public  statement 
its  view  that  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
community  on  Cyprus  requires  considerable 
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lprovement   and   protection   as   well   as   a 
eater  degree  of  autonomy.1 
My  government,  Mr.  President,  considers 
at   it   is   the  duty  of  this   Council  to  do 
erything  in  keeping  with  Resolution  353 

aid  in  bringing  the  parties  back  to  the 
igotiating  table.  It  is  only  at  that  table 
at  a  consensus  can  emerge  leading  to  a 
ttlement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
e  parties  and  which  will  bring  peace  and 
ability  once  again  to  this  area. 
The  duty  of  this  Council  tonight  is  simply 
is:    We  must  call  for  an  immediate  end 

the  fighting,  and  we  must  call  for  the 
rliest  resumption  of  negotiations.  My  gov- 
nment  pledges  that  it  will  continue  its  own 
torts  toward  the  end  that  the  voice  of 
ason  will  again  be  heard  and  the  voice  of 
e  cannons  once  more  stilled. 

itement  of  August   15 

UN  press  release  107  dated  August  15 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  appreciation  to 
!>se  who  seek  to  keep  the  peace  on  behalf 
the  United  Nations  that  we  have  voted  for 
is  resolution  [359]  tonight,  which  was 
onsored  by  five  member  countries.  It  is 
io  with  a  sense  of  grief,  however,  because 
the  tragic  news  that  three  Austrian  mem- 
rs  of  UNFICYP  [United  Nations  Peace- 
eping  Force  in  Cyprus]  have  been  killed 
die  carrying  out  their  duties  on  Cyprus. 
ir  government  extends  its  profound  con- 
lences  to  the  Austrian  Government  and 
the  families  of  these  brave  men  who  have 


In  a  news  briefing  on  Aug.  13,  Robert  Ander- 
,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
!ss  Relations,  said: 

The  U.S.  position  is  as  follows: 

We  recognize  the  position  of  the  Turkish  com- 

nity  on    Cyprus   requires   considerable   improve- 

it  and  protection.  We  have  supported  a  greater 

Tee  of  autonomy  for  them. 

The    parties    are    negotiating    on    one    or   more 

rkish   autonomous  areas.   The  avenues  of   diplo- 

cy  have  not  been  exhausted.  And  therefore  the 

ited  States  would  consider  a  resort  to  military 

ion  unjustified. 

We  have  made  this  clear  to  all  parties." 
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sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  peace  which  is 
the  goal  of  us  all. 

We  further  note  with  a  feeling  of  deepest 
sorrow  that  an  additional  number  of  UNFI- 
CYP troops  have  been  wounded  in  the  fight- 
ing, 27  by  the  latest  count  of  the  Secretariat. 
These  men  are  international  heroes.  They 
deserve  not  only  our  gratitude  but  our  sup- 
port so  that  their  task  can  be  facilitated, 
not  hampered,  as  they  carry  out  their  tasks 
far  from  home,  like  other  United  Nations 
peacekeepers  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other 
areas.  We,  the  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernments, who  sit  here  in  the  safety  of  this 
chamber,  must  remember  them  because,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  they  are  our  sons. 
We  must  make  sure  that  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors patrolling  distant  battlefields  have 
the  capacity  and  the  mandate  to  carry  out 
their  dangerous  assignments  without  requir- 
ing of  them  that  they  give  up  their  lives. 

Statement  of  August   16 

USUN  press  release  108  dated  August  16 

We  can  all  take  satisfaction  from  the  Sec- 
retary General's  report  that  at  long  last  the 
guns  are  stilled  on  Cyprus.  The  cease-fire 
seems  finally  to  be  in  effect.  Regrettably,  the 
U.N.  peace  forces,  UNFICYP,  have  suffered 
further  casualties.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  Danish  Government  and  to 
the  bereaved  families  of  these  soldiers  of 
peace  who  have  given  their  lives  selflessly 
in  the  service  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  cease-fire  now 
taking  hold,  we  must  also  turn  our  attention 
to  forging  the  peace,  to  establishing  condi- 
tions under  which  the  good  people  of  Cy- 
prus may  live  undisturbed  and  walk  in  paths 
of  their  own  choosing. 

My  delegation  hopes  that,  on  reflection, 
all  parties  to  the  Cyprus  dispute  will  decide 
it  is  in  their  own  national  interests  to  move 
on  to  Geneva  without  delay  to  resume  the 
peace  negotiations  suspended  earlier  this 
week. 

The  success  of  these  talks,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  British   For- 
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eign  Secretary,  involves  the  peace  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  The  world  is  watch- 
ing. The  participants  have  an  obligation  to 
mankind  to  enter  into  negotiations  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  fairminded  compromise 
to  reach  an  understanding  which  will  renew 
and  indeed  reinforce  the  historic  friendship 
of  the  peoples  of  the  area. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution   357,  August   14- 

The  Security   Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  353  (1974)  of  20  July 
1974,  354  (1974)  of  23  July  1974,  and  355  (1974)  of 
1  August  1974, 

Deeply  deploring  the  resumption  of  fighting  in 
Cyprus  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  its  resolution 
353  (1974), 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  353  (1974)  in  all  its 
provisions  and  calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  to 
implement  those  provisions  without  delay; 

2.  Demands  that  all  parties  to  the  present  fighting 
cease  all  firing  and  military  action  forthwith; 

3.  Calls  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  with- 
out delay  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  area 
and  constitutional  government  in  Cyprus  in  accord- 
ance with  resolution  353  (1974); 

4.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  situation  and 
on  instant  call  to  meet  as  necessary  to  consider 
what  more  effective  measures  may  be  required  if  the 
cease-fire  is  not  respected. 


Resolution  358,  August   15  ; 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  continuation  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  in  Cyprus, 

Deeply  deploring  the  non-compliance  with  its  reso- 
lution 357  (1974), 

1.  Recalls  its  resolutions  353  (1974),  354  (1974), 
355  (1974)  and  357  (1974); 

2.  Insists  on  the  full  implementation  of  the  above 
resolutions  by  all  parties  with  the  immediate  and 
strict  observance  of  the  cease-fire. 


Resolution  359,  August   15* 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  with  concern  from  the  Secretary-General's 
reports  on  developments  in  Cyprus,  in  particular  S/ 
11853/ Add.24  and  25,  that  casualties  are  increasing 
among  the  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Peace- 


keeping Force  in  Cyprus  as  a  direct  result  of  tj 
military  action  which  is  still  continuing  in  Cypri] 

Recalling  that  the  United  Nations  Peace-keepi] 
Force  in  Cyprus  was  stationed  in  Cyprus  with  tl 
full  consent  of  the  Governments  of  Cyprus,  Turk! 
and  Greece, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Secretary-General  wj 
requested  by  the  Security  Council  in  resolution  3 
(1974)  of  1  August  1974  to  take  appropriate  actij 
in  the  light  of  his  statement  made  at  the  1788J 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  which  he  dealt  with  fcj 
role,  functions  and  strength  of  the  United  Natioj 
Peace-keeping  Force  in  Cyprus  and  related  issu 
arising  out  of  the  most  recent  political  develcj 
ments  in  respect  of  Cyprus, 

1.  Deeply  deplores  the  fact  that  members  of  1^ 
United  Nations  Peace-keeping  Force  in  Cyprus  ha 
been  killed  and  wounded; 

2.  Demands  that  all   parties   concerned  fully 
spect  the  international  status  of  the  United  Natio 
Peace-keeping    Force    in    Cyprus    and   refrain    fro 
any    action    which    might    endanger    the    lives    a 
safety  of  its  members; 

3.  Urges  the  parties  concerned  to  demonstrate 
a  firm,  clear  and  unequivocal  manner,  their  willin 
ness  to  fulfil  the  commitments  they  have  enter 
into  in  this  regard; 

4.  Demands    further   that    all    parties    co-open 
with    the    United    Nations    Peace-keeping    Force 
Cyprus  in  carrying  out  its  tasks,  including  humar 
tarian  functions,  in  all  areas  of  Cyprus  and  in  i 
gard  to  all  sections  of  the  population  on  Cyprus; 

5.  Emphasizes  the  fundamental  principle  that  t 
status  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the  United  N 
tions  Peace-keeping  Force  in  Cyprus,  and  for  thj 
matter  of  any  United  Nations  peace-keeping  fore 
must  be  respected  by  the  parties  under  all  circus 
stances. 


Resolution  360,  August   16 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  353  (1974),  354  (1974 
355  (1974),  357  (1974)  and  358  (1974), 

Noting  that  all  States  have  declared  their  respe 
for  the  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  i 
tegrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 


14. 


Adopted   by   the   Council   unanimously   on   Au 

Adopted   by  the    Council   unanimously   on   Au 
15. 

4  Adopted  by  the  Council  on  Aug.  15  by  a  vote  i 
14  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  the  People's  Republic  of  Chh 
not  participating  in  the  vote. 

5  Adopted  by  the  Council  on  Aug.  16  by  a  vote  i 
11  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  (Byelorussif 
S.S.R.,  Iraq,  U.S.S.R.),  with  the  People's  Republ 
of  China  not  participating  in  the  vote. 
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Gravely  concerned  at  the  deterioration  of  the  situ- 
ition  in  Cyprus,  resulting  from  the  further  military 
perations,  which  constituted  a  most  serious  threat 
o  peace  and  security  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
rea, 

1.  Records  its  formal  disapproval  of  the  unilateral 
nilitary  actions  undertaken  against  the  Republic  of 
Jyprus ; 

2.  Urges  the  parties  to  comply  with  all  the  provi- 
ions  of  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
il,  including  those  concerning  the  withdrawal  with- 
ut  delay  from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  of  foreign 
lilitary  personnel  present  otherwise  than  under  the 
uthority  of  international  agreements; 

3.  Urges  the  parties  to  resume  without  delay,  in 
n  atmosphere  of  constructive  co-operation,  the  ne- 
■otiations  called  for  in  resolution  353  (1974)  whose 
utcome  should  not  be  impeded  or  prejudged  by  the 
cquisition  of  advantages  resulting  from  military 
perations; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  it 
s  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  possible  adoption  of 
nrther  measures  designed  to  promote  the  restora- 
ion  of  peaceful  conditions; 

5.  Decides  to  remain  permanently  seized  of  the 
uestion  and  to  meet  at  any  time  to  consider  meas- 
res  which  may  be  required  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
eloping  situation. 


I.S.  Reports  on  1974  U.S.-Soviet 
urns  Control  Agreements  at  CCD 

tatement  by  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.1 

In  my  statement  at  the  opening  meeting 
f  this  session,  I  referred  to  the  negotiations 
len  in  progress  between  leaders  of  the 
fnited  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
lid  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  to 
le  Committee  on  developments  in  those  ne- 
otiations.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that 
ibject  today  and  review  briefly  the  three 
rincipal  documents  in  the  arms  control  area 
gned  at  the  Moscow  summit:  the  Protocol 
)  the  1972  U.S.-Soviet  Treaty  on  Anti- 
allistic  Missile  Systems  placing  further 
mitations  on  ABM  deployment,   the  joint 


statement  on  environmental  warfare,  and  the 
Treaty  and  Protocol  on  the  Limitation  of 
Underground  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  These 
documents  have  been  tabled  today  as  joint 
U.S.-Soviet  conference  documents. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  noted 
that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  sum- 
mit was  to  deal  with  what  he  called  "the 
most  complex  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
serious  problem  of  the  modern  period,  which 
is  the  control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race."  2 
The  Secretary  pointed  out  the  critical  role 
played  by  technological  developments  in  driv- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  maintaining  firm  control 
over  these  developments.  He  deplored  arms 
competition  not  only  because  of  its  military 
consequences  but  "also  because  the  justifi- 
cations that  would  have  to  be  made  on  either 
side  to  sustain  such  an  effort  might,  in  time, 
become  incompatible  with  a  policy  of  relax- 
ation of  tensions  and  might  in  themselves  be 
a  factor  introducing  confrontation."  Accord- 
ingly, one  task  at  the  Moscow  summit  was 
to  search  for  effective  means  of  controlling 
the  direction  of  rapid  technological  change 
in  the  strategic  area  and  to  insure  that  these 
technological  developments  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  international  security.  While 
the  arms  control  agreements  signed  in  Mos- 
cow are  the  product  of  discussions  between 
two  states,  they  are  also  a  contribution  to 
the  broad  international  effort  in  which  we 
are  all  engaged,  and  they  are  directed  at 
widely  shared  goals:  the  strengthening  of 
peace,  the  further  relaxation  of  international 
tensions,  and  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

The  first  of  these  agreements,  the  Proto- 
col to  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems,  restricts  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  to  a  single  site. 
This  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  two 
separate  deployment  areas — one  defending 
an  ICBM  [intercontinental  ballistic  missile] 
field  and  the  other  defending  the  capital  city 


1  Made  before  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
isarmament  (CCD)  at  Geneva  on  July  16.  Am- 
issador  Martin  is  U.S.  Representative  to  the  con- 
rence. 


2  For  Secretary  Kissinger's  news  conference  at 
Washington  on  June  24,  see  Bulletin  of  July  22, 
1974,  p.  133. 
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— as  was  permitted  in  the  1972  treaty.  In 
order  to  provide  for  some  flexibility  with 
respect  to  the  single  area  which  can  now 
be  defended,  the  protocol  gives  each  side  an 
opportunity  once,  under  conditions  specified 
in  the  protocol,  to  change  its  original  decision 
regarding  its  deployment  area. 

With  respect  to  environmental  warfare, 
the  two  sides  have  jointly  declared  their  sup- 
port for  the  most  effective  measures  possible 
to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  en- 
vironment modification  techniques  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Accordingly,  Soviet  and  U.S. 
representatives  will  meet  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  problem  and  dis- 
cussing what  steps  might  be  taken  to  remove 
the  threat  of  the  hostile  use  of  these  tech- 
niques. 

The  third  arms  control  agreement,  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Underground 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  above  a  threshold  of 
150  kilotons,  is,  I  am  sure,  the  one  in  which 
members  of  this  Committee  have  the  great- 
est interest.  In  the  absence  of  any  prospect 
of  early  resolution  of  the  problems  of  veri- 
fying a  comprehensive  test  ban,  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  to  take  this  significant  step  toward 
the  objective  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Several  members  of  this  Committee  have 
recommended  such  a  partial  and  intermediate 
approach  to  the  question  of  further  restraints 
on  nuclear  testing,  and  a  U.N.  resolution  in 
1971  called  on  underground  nuclear  testing 
countries  "to  undertake  unilateral  or  nego- 
tiated measures  of  restraint  that  would  sus- 
pend nuclear  weapon  testing  or  limit  or  re- 
duce the  size  and  number  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  pending  the  early  entry  into  force  of  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  all  environments  by  all  States."  Most 
recently,  in  1972,  the  delegation  of  Japan 
proposed  a  threshold  test  ban  which  initially 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  test- 
ing in  hard  rock  above  approximately  150 
kilotons. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Moscow  prohibits  un- 
derground testing  above  a  threshold  yield  of 


150  kilotons,  effective  March  31,  1976.  We  bd 
lieve  that  this  limitation  will  have  a  signin 
cant  moderating  effect  on  the  U.S.-Soviet  nu 
clear  arms  competition.  It  will  help  to  prei 
elude  the  development  by  both  sides  of  neT) 
generations  of  high-yield-warhead  design 
compatible  with  modern  delivery  systems 
Because  of  the  complex  technology  involveq 
such  warheads  cannot  with  confidence  be  pui 
into  weapons  stockpiles  without  testing.  Th 
effective  date  of  the  limitation  will  permii 
further  detailed  discussions  with  respect  ti| 
the  requirements  for  verifying  complianc: 
with  the  treaty,  and  it  will  also  permit  negc 
tiation  of  an  agreement  to  regulate  nucleai 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  subjects 
will  discuss  in  more  detail  in  a  moment. 

The  treaty  also  declares  the  intention  oj 
both  parties  to  negotiate  with  a  view  towan 
achieving  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  thi 
cessation  of  all  underground  nuclear  weap 
ons  tests.  This  provision,  together  with  th 
preambular  paragraph  recalling  the  commit 
ment  undertaken  by  parties  to  the  limitei 
test  ban  treaty  of  1963,  reaffirms  our  com 
mitment  to  an  adequately  verified  compre 
hensive  test  ban. 

The  treaty  and  its  protocol  provide  fo 
verification  by  national  technical  means,  sup 
plemented  by  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  dat; 
regarding  the  location  and  detailed  geologica 
characteristics  of  weapons  test  areas.  F03 
calibration  purposes,  the  exchange  of  dat; 
on  the  yields  of  two  tests  conducted  in  eacl 
geophysically  distinct  test  area  is  providet 
for.  This  will  give  each  party  sufficient  com 
fidence  in  its  ability  to  verify  compliance  bj 
the  other  and,  by  so  doing,  will  further  buili 
mutual  confidence  and  trust. 

The  treaty  provides  that  nuclear  explo 
sions  for  peaceful  purposes  will  be  coverec 
by  a  separate  agreement,  to  be  negotiatec 
and  concluded  by  the  parties  as  soon  as  pos 
sible.  Conclusion  of  this  agreement  is  inte 
grally  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
namely,  to  prevent  military  testing  at  yields 
greater  than  150  kilotons.  The  treatment  o1 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  in  the  treaty  anc 
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s  protocol  is,  of  course,  fully  consistent 
-ith  the  provisions  of  the  Nonproliferation 
reaty. 

Both  parties  recognize  the  importance  of 
eri  tying  that  any  nuclear  explosions  for 
eaceful  purposes  do  not  serve  weapons  de- 
elopment.  They  have  already  reached  an  un- 
pretending in  principle  on  some  of  the  re- 
tirements for  adequately  verifying  that  any 
jaceful  nuclear  explosions  are  not  weapon 
■s,  including  prior  notification,  precise 
jfinition  of  time  and  place,  and  the  presence 
:  observers.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary 
>  work  out  additional  verification  measures. 

should  be  emphasized  that  the  peaceful 
jclear  explosion  agreement  referred  to  in 
le  present  treaty  and  protocol  between  two 
iclear-weapon  states  would  not  be  applica- 
e  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  development 
'  nuclear  explosive  capability  by  a  non- 
aclear-weapon  state.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
I  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  to  develop  a 
ipability  to  conduct  nuclear  explosions  for 
saceful  purposes  without  in  the  process  ac- 
liring  a  device  which  could  be  used  as  a 
lclear  weapon. 

The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  set  at  five 
iars,  subject  to  automatic  renewal  unless 
1  agreement  further  implementing  the  ob- 
ctive  of  complete  cessation  of  underground 
iclear  weapon  tests  has  been  achieved  or 
lless  either  party  notifies  the  other  of  its 
(cision  to  terminate  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
so  provides  for  consultation,  possible 
nendment,  withdrawal,  and  registration  of 
e  treaty  pursuant  to  article  102  of  the 
nited  Nations  Charter. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
e  Committee  to  two  additional  aspects  of 
e  joint  U.S. -Soviet  communique.  The 
nited  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  emphasized 
e  fundamental  importance  of  the  Nonpro- 
eration  Treaty,  reaffirmed  their  intention 
observe  their  obligations  under  that  treaty, 
eluding  article  VI,  and  stated  that  they 
vored  increasing  the  treaty's  effectiveness. 
With  respect  to  chemical  weapons,  the 
nited  States  and  the   U.S.S.R.   reaffirmed 


their  interest  in  an  international  agreement 
which  would  exclude  such  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  as  chemical  weapons  from  the 
arsenals  of  states.  Desiring  to  contribute  to 
early  progress  in  that  direction,  they  agreed 
to  consider  a  joint  initiative  in  this  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  first 
step,  of  an  international  convention  dealing 
with  the  most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of 
chemical  warfare.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  will  work  seriously  to  fulfill  this  state- 
ment of  joint  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  report  on 
arms  control  developments  at  the  summit. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  our  informal 
meeting  on  chemical  weapons  which  begins 
tomorrow.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  looking 
forward  to  this  meeting  and  welcomes  the 
participation  of  so  many  distinguished  ex- 
perts. Past  meetings  such  as  this  have  estab- 
lished a  solid  record  of  accomplishment  in 
clarifying  some  technical  aspects  of  arms 
control  questions.  I  am  confident  that  this 
meeting  will  help  move  us  closer  to  our  ob- 
jective of  effective  limitations  on  lethal 
chemical  weapons  and  will,  in  particular, 
shed  further  light  on  the  closely  related  and 
difficult  questions  of  scope  and  verification. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  today  submitting 
three  working  papers  on  chemical  weapons. 
The  first  of  these  discusses  the  suggestion 
that  a  toxicity  criterion  might  help  to  define 
the  agents  to  be  prohibited.  Our  second  pa- 
per deals  with  the  question  of  establishing  a 
control  system  to  prevent  diversion  of  phos- 
phorus to  nerve  agent  production.  The  third 
paper  is  on  the  subject  of  chemical  agent  de- 
struction and  discusses  possible  methods  of 
verification  of  the  destruction  process  based 
on  actual  disposal  procedures  utilized  by  the 
U.S.  Army. 

At  the  experts'  meeting  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion will  try  to  provide  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation and  answer  questions  related  to 
the  papers.  We  hope  that  in  this  way  we  will 
be  able  to  assist  the  Committee  in  arriving 
at  sound  judgments  about  effective  limita- 
tions on  chemical  weapons. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  importation 
of  private  road  vehicles.  Done  at  New  York  June 
4,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December  15,  1957. 
TIAS  3943. 

Accession  deposited:  Tunisia    (with  reservation), 
June   20,    1974. 

Meteorology 

Agreement  on  the  GARP  (Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program)  Atlantic  Tropical  Experiment 
(GATE)  between  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization, the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Sen- 
egal, and  other  member  states  of  the  World  Me- 
teorological Organization  participating  in  the  ex- 
periment. Done  at  Geneva  June  27,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  June  27,  1973;  for  the  United  States 
November  30,  1973. 

Protocol  of  execution  of  the  agreement  on  the  GARP 
Atlantic  Tropical  Experiment.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  28,  1973.  Entered  into  force  December 
28,  1973;  for  the  United  States  February  12,  1974. 
Notifications  of  acceptance:  France  (with  reser- 
vations), May  21,  1974;  Netherlands,  May  30, 
1974  j1  United   Kingdom,  April  16,  1974. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.     Done    at 
Vienna  February  12,  1971.2 
Accession  deposited:  Madagascar,  June  20,  1974. 

Racial   Discrimination 

International   convention   on   the  elimination    of   all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.    Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.    Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.3 
Accession  deposited:  Upper  Volta,  July  18,  1974. 

Slavery 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and  practices 
similar  to  slavery.    Done  at  Geneva  September  7, 


1  Applicable  to  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles. 

2  Not  in  force. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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1956.    Entered  into  force  April  30,   1957;   f>,>   U 
United   States   December  6,   1967.    TIAS  6418. 
Accession  deposited:   German   Democratic   Repu 
lie,  July   16,    1974. 
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Bolivia 


Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  Stat 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defeni 
articles  by  Bolivia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not 
at  La  Paz  May  31  and  June  28,  1974.  Enter* 
into  force  July  1,  1974. 


Philippines 

Interim  agreement  relating  to  air  transport  service 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  August 
and  10,  1974.    Entered  into  force  August  10,  197- 
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merica's  Strength  and  America's   Purposes 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  President 
ord,  who  has  asked  that  I  tell  you  that  he 
oks  forward  to  being  with  you  at  your  na- 
onal  convention  next  year. 
I  am  proud  to  accept  the  honor  you  do  me 
lis  evening.  The  basic  objective  of  this  or- 
inization,  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
tcurity,  has  been  the  central  concern  of  my 
fe  for  over  two  decades  as  a  teacher  and 
riter  as  well  as  a  public  servant.  Your  un- 
serving dedication  to  that  goal  for  half  a 
ntury,  through  good  times  and  bad,  re- 
sets not  only  the  striving  of  a  single  orga- 
zation  but  also  the  purposes  of  an  entire 
ition. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  measured  not 
lly  by  its  courage  in  an  hour  of  crisis  but 
jf  its  response  to  a  prolonged  ordeal.  After 
decade  of  national  tragedy  and  travail, 
merica  and  the  American  people  have  now 
nerged  strong  and  united. 
For  two  decades  after  the  Second  World 
rar  we  believed  that  we  could  do  every- 
ing;  more  recently  some  spoke  of  overin- 
)lvement  and  began  to  believe  that  we  could 
)  nothing.  But  as  we  approach  our  200th 
iniversary  our  faith  in  ourselves  has  re- 
irned.  We  are  the  better  for  our  experience, 
y  learning  our  limits,  we  have  learned  our 
)ssibilities  as  well.  We  have  rejected  the  ex- 
emes  of  world  policeman  and  isolation 
hich  have  too  long  dominated  our  debate, 
his  has  enabled  us  to  move  toward  the  defi- 
tion  of  a  foreign  policy  that  the  American 


1  Made  at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  20  before  the 
merican  Legion  National  Convention  (press  re- 
ase  335). 


people  can  support  and  sustain  over  the  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Our  constancy  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  As 
President  Ford  stated  in  his  first  address  to 
the  Congress  last  week : 

So  long  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  confi- 
dence in  our  purposes  and  faith  in  our  word,  the 
age-old  vision  of  peace  on  earth  will  grow  brighter. 

There  is  no  goal  which  occupies  more  of 
the  time  and  thought  and  prayer  of  any  Pres- 
ident than  to  bring  peace  to  America  and 
peace  to  the  world. 

Each  age  has  striven  for  peace;  yet  wars 
inevitably  came  either  by  decision  or  miscal- 
culation. No  generation  in  this  century  has 
avoided  it.  This  age  must  be  different.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  man  has  the  ca- 
pacity quite  literally  to  destroy  mankind.  In 
our  era,  miscalculation  could  end  life  itself. 

No  group  of  men  understands  better  the 
meaning  of  peace  than  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced personally  the  agonies  of  war. 

The  greatest  of  America's  military  leaders 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  turn  man's  eternal  his- 
tory of  conflict  into  a  new  international  or- 
der of  justice  and  cooperation  and  peace. 

Thus  George  Marshall's  contribution  to 
mankind  after  the  Second  World  War  may 
have  surpassed  even  his  historic  contribu- 
tion during  the  war.  He  helped  forge  the  na- 
tional conviction  that  America's  security  is 
inseparable  from  the  world's  security  and 
that  the  great  issues  of  national  defense 
transcend  party  and  partisan  purpose.  This 
tradition  has  served  us  well  through  five  ad- 
ministrations. 
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Dwight  Eisenhower  added  another  dimen- 
sion. He  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  standing  defense.  In  his  words  "the 
weak  have  no  assurance  of  peace.  They  can 
only  accept  the  future  without  influence  upon 
it."  But  he  also  understood  that  in  the  nu- 
clear age  strength  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself. 
He  proclaimed  what  no  President  since  has 
ever  forgotten:  "There  is  no  longer  any  al- 
ternative to  peace." 

So  our  search  for  peace  begins  with  Amer- 
ica's strength.  For  other  nations  to  have  con- 
fidence in  our  purposes  and  faith  in  our  word, 
America  must  remain  a  military  power  sec- 
ond to  none.  As  I  can  attest  from  experience, 
in  time  of  crisis  and  at  the  conference  table, 
America's  military  might  is  the  foundation 
of  our  diplomatic  strength.  We  have  made 
progress  toward  peace  in  recent  years  be- 
cause we  have  been  flexible,  but  also  because 
we  have  been  resolute.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  conciliation  is  a  virtue  only  in  those 
who  are  thought  to  have  a  choice. 

— A  strong  defense  is  the  essential  deter- 
rent to  aggression.  By  demonstrating  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  negotiation,  it  is 
the  precondition  of  our  policy  of  relaxing 
tensions  with  our  adversaries. 

— A  strong  defense  is  the  cement  of  our  al- 
liances, reinforcing  our  partners'  will  to  join 
in  the  common  defense.  It  is  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  thus  of  our  cooperation 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  our  common 
interests. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  each  admin- 
istration regardless  of  party  has  supported 
the  maintenance  of  our  military  strength. 
And  on  every  major  question  of  national  de- 
fense for  the  past  quarter  century  Congress 
has  supported  the  President.  This  is  a  proud 
record  which  we  must  and  will  sustain. 

But  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  the  is- 
sues of  defense  are  of  unprecedented  com- 
plexity. In  the  nuclear  age  we  must : 

— Allocate  resources  between  strategic  and 
tactical  forces. 

— Relate  military  strength  to  foreign  pol- 
icy goals. 


— Maintain  our  security  while  ending  ar 
ultimately  reversing  the  arms  race. 

In  an  era  of  rough  strategic  balance,  tl 
threat  to  launch  an  all-out  nuclear  wj 
grows  less  and  less  credible;  hence  it  is  lei 
and  less  likely  to  deter  the  full  range  of  p 
tential  conflicts.  Military  challenges  at  tl 
conventional  level  may  become  more  difficu 
to  prevent.  Thus  the  political  and  militai 
importance  of  tactical  forces  grows  corr 
spondingly. 

Our  conventional  forces  must  therefore  1 
strong.  They  keep  the  nuclear  threshold  hig 
by  helping  to  contain,  discourage,  or  alt 
gether  prevent  hostilities.  They  are  the  e 
sential  tool  of  our  diplomacy  in  times  < 
crisis.  In  no  recent  crisis  did  we  come  cloi 
to  using  our  strategic  forces,  but  on  mar 
occasions  our  tactical  forces  were  alerted  ( 
deployed  to  deter  aggressive  actions  or  to  d 
fend  the  interests  of  America  and  its  allie 
About  one-third  of  our  conventional  forc< 
are  deployed  abroad.  They  are  there  to  sen 
these  purposes.  They  are  not  overseas  as 
favor  to  foreigners ;  they  are  abroad  as  pai 
of  our  defense. 

American  forces  in  Europe  are  a  vivid  i 
lustration  of  these  principles.  Reducing  01 
forces  there  unilaterally  would  risk  serioi 
military  and  political  instability  in  the  cente 
of  Europe,  enhance  Soviet  political  influenc 
by  default,  and,  ironically,  make  reliance  o 
nuclear  weapons  more  necessary.  It  woul 
undercut  promising  negotiations  for  the  rru 
tual  reduction  of  forces.  The  defense  ( 
Western  Europe  remains — as  it  has  bee 
throughout  the  postwar  period — the  cornel 
stone  of  our  own  security. 

Just  as  we  must  assure  a  balance  of  cor 
ventional  forces,  so  we  must  also  assure 
nuclear  balance.  We  are  determined  never  t 
fall  behind  in  nuclear  arms.  We  will  neve 
accept  the  strategic  preponderance  of  ar 
other  power.  We  will  maintain  our  strategi 
weapons  program  at  whatever  level  is  re 
quired  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  definition  of  adequacy  or  sufficiency  o 
equivalence  is  not  simple,  however.  Through 
out  history  the  essential  task  of  national  se 
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curity  was  to  accumulate  military  power.  It 
would  have  seemed  inconceivable  even  a  gen- 
eration ago  that  such  power,  once  gained, 
could  not  be  translated  directly  into  foreign 
policy  advantage. 

Today  we,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
must  start  from  the  premise  that  in  the  nu- 
clear era  an  increase  in  certain  categories 
of  military  power  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  usable  political  strength. 
When  two  nations  are  already  capable  of  de- 
stroying each  other,  an  upper  limit  exists  be- 
yond which  additional  weapons  lose  their  po- 
itical  significance.  The  overwhelming  de- 
itructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  makes  it 
difficult  to  relate  their  use  to  specific  political 
)bjectives  and  may  indeed  generate  new  po- 
itical  problems. 

A  continual  expansion  of  strategic  forces 
jy  both  sides  will  not  result  in  greater  secu- 
rity.  It  will  only  lead  to  new  balances  at  high- 
>r  levels  of  complexity  and  risk  and  at  ex- 
>rbitant  cost.  It  will  generate  an  atmosphere 
>f  hostility  and  suspicion  that  makes  polic- 
ial conflict  more  likely  and  that  will  over 
ime  thwart  aspirations  for  a  more  tranquil 
ind  secure  world. 

This  is  why  President  Ford,  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  national  defense,  as  one  of  his  first 
icts  as  President  has  invited  the  Soviet  lead- 
rs  to  join  with  us  in  an  intensified  effort  to 
legotiate  an  effective  and  equitable  limita- 
ion  of  strategic  arms. 

We  will  be  guided  by  two  basic  principles : 

— First,  until  further  arms  limits  are  ne- 
otiated  we  will  maintain  American  strategic 
trength,  whatever  the  cost.  Our  power  will 
x>t  falter  through  lack  of  resolve  or  sacrifice. 

— Second,  we  will  pursue  the  Strategic 
irms  Limitation  Talks  with  an  energy  and 
onviction  equal  to  the  challenge  before  us. 
Ve  are  determined  to  become  the  masters  of 
ur  own  technology,  not  its  slave. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  emphasize 
lat  in  his  view  the  choice  is  clear.  We  will 
laintain  the  nuclear  balance  by  unilateral 
ctions  if  we  must  and  by  negotiations  if  at 
II  possible.  I  can  assure  you  that  these  nego- 
ations  will  not  fail  for  lack  of  good  will  and 


readiness  to  explore  new  solutions  on  our 
part. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  to  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

The  destiny  of  mankind  is  not  decided  by  mate- 
rial computation.  When  great  causes  are  on  the 
move  ...  we  learn  that  something  is  going  on  in 
space  and  time,  and  beyond  space  and  time,  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  spells  duty. 

America  now  has  an  opportunity— and 
hence  a  duty — which  comes  rarely  to  a  na- 
tion: to  help  shape  a  new  peaceful  interna- 
tional order.  This  challenge  exists  for  us  as  a 
people,  not  as  partisans  of  any  cause.  This  is 
why  this  effort — even  in  periods  of  great  do- 
mestic strain — has  had  bipartisan  support. 
The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Congress  de- 
serve the  nation's  gratitude  for  having  insu- 
lated our  foreign  and  security  policies  from 
our  recent  domestic  travails. 

President  Nixon's  legacy  to  President  Ford 
is  a  world  safer  than  the  one  he  found.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  dedicated  himself  to  leaving 
to  his  successor  a  world  at  peace  and  living 
with  a  consciousness  of  peace. 

Many  of  the  conflicts  that  have  haunted 
the  past  three  decades  have  been  overcome. 
We  have  muted  the  constant  crises  over  Ber- 
lin; for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  lasting  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East;  our  combat  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
Nam  war  has  been  ended  honorably  and  the 
level  of  fighting  reduced.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  after  decades  of  pro- 
found suspicion,  have  perceived  a  common 
interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  holocaust  and  in 
establishing  a  broad  web  of  constructive  re- 
lationships. And  two  decades  of  estrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  have  given  way  to 
constructive  dialogue  and  productive  ex- 
changes. 

But  if  this  world  is  better  than  our  fears, 
it  is  still  far  short  of  our  hopes.  We  have 
eased  many  crises;  we  have  not  yet  elim- 
inated their  roots.  Our  achievements,  solid  as 
they  are,  have  not  yet  resolved  the  dangers 
and  divisions  of  the  postwar  era.  We  have 
begun  but  not  completed  the  journey  from 
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confrontation  to  cooperation,  from  coexist- 
ence to  community.  We  are  determined  to 
complete  that  journey. 

In  pursuing  our  course  we  shall  encounter 
many  obstacles.  There  will  be  turmoil  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  current 
situation  in  Cyprus.  Our  attitude  will  be  that 
we  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman  but  that 
we  will  always  use  our  influence  for  peace 
and  conciliation.  We  will  not  yield  to  pres- 
sure groups  but  we  will  always  listen  to  rea- 
son. We  will  act  in  foreign  policy  as  trustee 
of  the  future,  conscious  that  we  will  be 
judged  on  how  well  we  built  an  enduring 
peace  and  not  how  often  we  bowed  to  the 
emotional  demands  of  the  moment. 

America  is  still  the  hope  of  the  world,  not 
only  because  of  our  physical  resources  and 
military  might  but  because  of  the  creativity 
of  our  people,  the  vitality  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  ideals  of  our  nation. 

At  a  time  when  some  in  this  country 
doubted  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  future,  most  of  the  world  per- 
ceived that  America  was  emerging  stronger 
than  at  any  period  in  the  past  decade.  Our  al- 
liances are  strong.  A  nation  once  preoccupied 
with  Viet-Nam  is  now  addressing  its  broader 
purposes.  A  nation  once  isolated  from  one 
major  Communist  power  and  in  a  posture  of 
confrontation  with  the  other  has  opened  a 
constructive  dialogue  with  both.  And  a  na- 
tion facing  the  crises  of  a  world  grown  eco- 
nomically interdependent  has,  unsatisfactory 
as  it  is,  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  inflation 
in  the  world  and  is  less  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  than  any  other  industrial- 
ized nation. 

Thus  we  have  a  firm  base  on  which  to  build. 

— We  must  insure  that  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  our  alliances  with  the 
Atlantic  community  and  Japan,  can  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  generation.  America's 
principal  alliances  have  overcome  a  period  of 
strain  brought  about  by  the  inevitable  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  period  of  creativity  in 
joint  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world.  Maintaining  the  vitality  of  our  al- 


liances and  giving  even  greater  impetus  to 
their  joint  efforts  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
goals  of  President  Ford's  foreign  policy. 

— We  must  insure  that  a  history  in  which 
brief  moments  of  improved  Soviet-American 
relations  gave  way  to  prolonged  periods  of 
confrontation  is  replaced  by  an  irreversible 
commitment  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We 
will  spare  no  effort  to  reconcile  the  reality 
of  competition  with  the  imperative  of  co- 
operation. In  the  nuclear  era  there  is  no  ra- 
tional alternative. 

— We  must  sustain  the  process  of  grow- 
ing understanding  and  respect  which  we 
have  launched  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Deep  differences  in  ideology  and  pol- 
icy remain.  But  we  believe  the  new  relation- 
ship serves  fundamental  national  purposes 
of  both  countries;  it  can  be  strengthened 
with  dedication  and  care,  and  it  will  endure. 

— We  must  create  in  the  Middle  East  a 
lasting  peace,  not  just  another  cease-fire. 
My  trips  throughout  that  tragically  torn 
area  have  convinced  me  of  one  essential  fact 
above  all  others:  The  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East,  be  they  Arab  or  Jew,  have  had  enough 
of  bloodshed;  they  cry  out  for  peace.  And 
peace  can  be  theirs  if  they  and  we  have  the 
will  and  patience  to  achieve  it.  For  the 
Arabs,  there  can  be  no  peace  without  a  re- 
covery of  territory  and  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances of  a  displaced  people.  For  Israel,  peace 
requires  both  security  and  recognition  by  its 
neighbors  of  its  legitimacy  as  a  nation.  Our 
Arab  and  Israeli  friends  have,  with  our  help 
over  the  past  six  months,  taken  the  first 
difficult  steps  down  the  road  toward  ful- 
fillment of  these  aspirations.  We  have  a 
long  distance  yet  to  travel,  but  with  patience 
and  hard  work  we  will  complete  the  journey. 
The  people  of  the  Middle  East  deserve  it; 
the  peace  of  the  world  demands  it. 

— We  must  work  with  our  friends  in  Af- 
rica and  the  nonaligned  world  in  support 
of  their  national  independence,  economic 
growth,  and  social  progress. 

— We  must  build  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  new  relationship  of  equality  and 
partnership.  We  shall  be  guided  by  the  con- 
viction that  a  shared  history  creates  an 
opportunity  and  common  aspirations  provide 
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he  basis  for  fresh  approaches.  The  relation- 
hip  between  industrialized  and  developing 
lations  cannot  be  solved  creatively  anywhere 
f  not  in  this  hemisphere. 

— We  must  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
>eoples  of  Indochina  to  determine  their  own 
lestiny.  After  the  Second  World  War  we 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  to  help  former  ally 
ind  enemy  alike  to  recover  from  the  devasta- 
ion  of  six  years  of  war.  After  the  Korean 
var  we  spent  billions  to  assist  in  the  re- 
milding  of  South  Korea.  Yet  today,  after 
i  decade  of  war  and  the  loss  of  50,000 
\merican  lives,  some  hesitate  to  give  South 
/iet-Nam — for  whom  the  war  has  not  yet 
mded — the  help  it  so  desperately  needs  to 
naintain  itself  as  an  independent  nation.  It 
vould  be  tragic;  it  would  break  faith  with 
,11  those  Americans  who  have  fought  and 
lied  there  if  we  now  fail  to  make  the  rela- 
ively  modest  effort  that  the  administration 
las  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  enable  South 
/iet-Nam  to  survive. 

There  is  an  item  of  unfinished  business  in 
ndochina  that  I  know  is  of  special  concern 
x>  this  audience:  the  accounting  for  our  men 
#ho  are  missing  in  action,  including  the  dead 
.vhose  bodies  were  never  recovered.  I  have 
met  periodically  with  the  families  of  our 
nissing  men  continually  over  the  past  five 
/ears ;  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to 
ive  without  knowing  the  fate  of  their  loved 
:>nes.  More  than  18  months  have  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  agreement, 
.vhich  specified  that  there  should  be  coopera- 
:ion  on  this  humanitarian  problem.  Surely 
;here  should  be  no  political  or  military  ad- 
vantage in  a  proper  accounting  for  the  miss- 
ng  and  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
lead.  Our  efforts  will  continue  until  we  have 
obtained  the  fullest  possible  accounting  as 
required  by  solemn  agreements. 

Peace,  however,  is  something  more  than 
:he  absence  of  armed  conflict.  It  is  something 
deeper  than  the  establishment  of  stability. 
To  enlist  the  support  of  humanity  it  must 
reflect  man's  eternal  hopes  for  a  humane 
ind  prosperous  world. 

The  excitement  of  creation,  of  crossing 
lew  frontiers,  has  characterized  every  major 
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period  of  American  history.  Now  we  face  an 
unprecedented  new  challenge. 

The  products  of  man's  technical  genius — 
weapons  of  incalculable  power,  a  global  eco- 
nomic system,  a  technology  that  consumes 
finite  resources  at  an  ever-expanding  rate — 
have  compressed  this  planet  and  multiplied 
our  mutual  dependence.  In  an  age  of  in- 
stantaneous communication  the  quest  for 
justice  and  dignity  has  become  universal. 
The  national  interest  can  no  longer  be  pur- 
sued in  isolation  from  the  global  interest, 
as  the  problems  of  energy,  food,  and  infla- 
tion have  recently  made  clear. 

Man  has  made  his  world  interdependent. 
Now  the  challenge  is  to  make  it  whole. 

An  enlightened  national  self-interest  re- 
quires major  American  initiatives  for  an 
open  and  cooperative  world.  Without  global 
solutions  our  own  economy  will  stagnate. 
Without  an  American  contribution  there  can 
be  no  global  solution.  Industrially,  we  are 
the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  world.  We 
are  still  a  pioneering  nation,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  most  important  revolutions  of  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century  in  technology,  com- 
munications, agriculture,  and  health. 

With  your  support  and  the  support  of  the 
American  people  we  will  contribute  to: 

— Cooperative  efforts  to  insure  an  expand- 
ing supply  of  energy  and  other  essential  ma- 
terials at  an  equitable  price. 

— Overcoming  rampant  global  inflation  by 
cooperating  in  building  a  trade,  monetary, 
and  investment  system  that  stimulates  glob- 
al economic  growth. 

— Fashioning  a  long-term  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  chronic  global  food  shortages  and 
striking  a  balance  between  food  production 
and  population  growth. 

— Helping  the  third  of  mankind  threatened 
with  starvation  and  permanent  underdevel- 
opment create  a  better  future. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  alone  as- 
sure that  the  overriding  need  of  coopera- 
tion will  overcome  the  historic  selfishness  of 
the  nation-state.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
mankind  cannot  fulfill  its  needs  without  the 
faith,  the  dynamism,  and  the  creativity  of 
our  country. 
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We  have  a  long  tradition  in  this  country  of 
arming  with  great  haste  when  war  comes 
upon  us  and  disarming  with  even  greater 
haste  when  the  war  is  over.  We  have  tended 
to  view  our  relations  with  nations  in  terms  of 
absolutes — friend  or  foe,  ally  or  adversary, 
unlimited  war  or  permanent  peace.  We  have 
acted  in  cycles  of  overcommitment  and  with- 
drawal, enthusiasm  and  cynicism. 

This  we  can  no  longer  afford.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  for  the  long  haul.  The 
search  for  peace  is  not  a  part-time  job. 

We  must  learn  to  deal  with  nuance,  to 
strive  for  what  is  good  while  never  forget- 
ting what  is  best.  Fate  has  offered  us  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  creativity  in 
the  search  for  peace. 

Let  us  not  rest  on  the  achievements  of 
recent  years,  but  let  us  summon  new  hope 
and  new  faith  in  ourselves  to  go  beyond. 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  America  can 
be  both  strong  and  purposeful,  principled  and 
realistic,  equally  devoted  to  deterring  war 
and  to  achieving  man's  greatest  hopes.  Over 
three  decades  ago  President  Roosevelt  said 
of  his  generation  that  it  had  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  Let  it  be  said  of  our  genera- 
tion that  it  had — and  met — a  rendezvous 
with  peace. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
of  August  28 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  on  August  28.1 


Q.  Some  oil  governments  and  some  com- 
mercial cartels,  notably  Aramco  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  are  restricting  oil  production  in  or- 
der to  keep  oil  prices  artificially  high.  Now, 
the  United  States  can't  do  anything  about 
Venezuela,  but  it  can  conceivably  vis-a-vis 
cartels  like  Aramco.  What  steps  and  actions 
do  you  plan  to  take  in  this  regard? 


President  Ford:  I  think  this  points 
very  vividly  the  need  and  necessity  for  us 
accelerate  every  aspect  of  Project  Indepe: 
ence;  I  think  it  highlights  the  need  and 
cessity  for  us  to  proceed  with  more  oil  £ 
gas  drilling — a  greater  supply  domestica 
I  believe  it  points  up  the  requirement  t: 
we  expedite  the  licensing  processes  for  n 
nuclear  reactors.  I  think  it  points  up  v< 
dramatically  the  need  that  we  expand  ( 
geothermal,  our  solar  research  and  devel 
ment  in  the  field  of  energy. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that 
effort  that  was  made  several  months  ago 
put  together  a  group  of  consumer-industr 
nations  requires  that  this  group  meet  f 
quently  and  act  as  much  as  possible  in  ci 
cert,  because  if  we  have  any  economic  ; 
verse  repercussions  because  of  high 
prices  and  poor  investment  policies,  it  coi 
create  serious  economic  problems  through< 
the  industrial  world. 

So  it  does  require,  I  believe,  the  short-te: 
action  by  consumer  nations  and  the  loi 
term  actions  under  Project  Independence 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  last  March 
an  interview,  I  think  in  Sea  Power  ma\ 
zine,  that  you  came  down  quite  strongly 
favor  of  establishing  a  U.S.  Indian  Oce 
fleet  with  the  necessary  bases  to  support 
Do  you  still  stand  by  that,  and  do  you  fax 
the  development  of  Diego  Garcia? 

President  Ford:  I  favor  the  limited  ( 
pansion  of  our  base  at  Diego  Garcia.  I  do: 
view  this  as  any  challenge  to  the  Soviet  L 
ion.  The  Soviet  Union  already  has  three  ir 
jor  naval  operating  bases  in  the  Indi 
Ocean.  This  particular  proposed  constri 
tion,  I  think,  is  a  wise  policy,  and  it  oug 
not  to  ignite  any  escalation  of  the  problei 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  question  applies 
a  1972  statement  in  which  you  said  that  < 
impediment  to  a  regional  peace  settlement 


'  For  the  complete  text,  see   Weekly   Compilati 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Sept.  2. 
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an  impediment  to  preserve  the  fiction  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  the  capital  of  Israel.  My 
question,  sir,  is  would  you,  now  that  you  set 
foreign  policy,  request  that  the  Embassy  be 
shifted  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  along 
with  17  other  national  Embassies? 

President  Ford:  Under  the  current  circum- 
stances and  the  importance  of  getting  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I  think 
that  particular  proposal  ought  to  stand  aside. 
We  must  come  up  with  some  answers  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  in  order 
to  achieve  a  peace  that  is  both  fair  and  dura- 
ble. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contemplate  any 
changes  in  our  policy  with  Cuba? 

President  Ford:  The  policy  that  we  have 
toward  Cuba  today  is  determined  by  the 
sanctions  voted  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  we  abide  by  those  actions 
that  were  taken  by  the  members  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

Now,  if  Cuba  changes  its  policy  toward  us 
and  toward  its  Latin  neighbors,  we  of  course 
would  exercise  the  option,  depending  on  what 
the  changes  were,  to  change  our  policy.  But 
before  we  made  any  change,  we  would  cer- 
tainly act  in  concert  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  do  you  expect  the 
SALT  talks  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  to  resume?  And  is  there  a  disagree- 
ment over  our  position  in  the  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  and  other  agencies? 

President  Ford:  At  the  present  time,  there 
s  an  effort  being  made  to  bring  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Defense,  the  State  Department,  and 
my  others  together  for  a  resolution  of  our, 
he  U.S.  position  regarding  SALT  Two.  This 
lecision  will  be  made  in  the  relatively  near 
uture. 

I  don't  think  there  are  any  basic  difficul- 
ies  that  cannot  be  resolved  internally  within 
iur  government.  I  believe  that  Secretary  Kis- 
inger  is  going  to  be  meeting  with  repre- 
entatives  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  near 
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future,  I  think  in  October,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  and  we  of  course  will  then  proceed 
on  a  timetable  to  try  and  negotiate  SALT 
Two.  I  think  a  properly  negotiated  effective 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  ourselves,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  a  stable  international  situation. 


U.S.   Humanitarian  Assistance 
to  Cyprus 

Following  is  a  statement  read  to  news  cor- 
respondents on  August  20  by  Robert  Ander- 
son, Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Press  Relations. 

The  Secretary  has  authorized  an  additional 
cash  grant  of  $500,000  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  meet  urgent  needs  that  that 
group  is  in  the  process  of  identifying  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

This  is  in  addition  to  a  previous  grant  of 
$225,000  that  was  made  available  through 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  ICRC  [Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross] . 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  made 
available  from  its  AID  regional  disaster 
stockpile  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  over  $600,000 
worth  of  tents,  blankets,  water  containers, 
and  other  material  which  have  been  requested 
by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Secretary  also  instructed  Ambassador 
[L.  Dean]  Brown,  who  is  proceeding  to  Cy- 
prus as  his  personal  representative,  to  assess 
current  needs  urgently  with  the  aid  of  a  dis- 
aster relief  expert  from  AID  and  report  ur- 
gently on  these  needs. 

The  Secretary  also  welcomed  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim's  decision  to  ask  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees to  use  his  best  efforts  to  actively  pursue 
a  humanitarian  relief  effort  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus. 

The  Department  is  contacting  representa- 
tives of  European  governments  to  encourage 
them  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  meet  what 
we  are  certain  will  be  additional  require- 
ments for  food,  shelter,  and  medical  supplies. 
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U.S.   Egyptian  Joint  Cooperation  Commission 
Meets  at  Washington 


Ismail  Fahmy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  made  an 
official  visit  to  Washington  August  12-19. 
Following  are  remarks  exchanged  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 
on  August  19  upon  signing  a  joint  U.S.- 
Egyptian communique,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  communique. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 

Press  release  334A  dated  August  19 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  gratification  of  my  colleagues,  my- 
self, above  all,  the  President,  for  the  very 
fruitful  meetings  we  have  had  here. 

The  discussions  were  in  two  parts.  One 
concerned  the  direction  of  future  peace  ef- 
forts in  the  Middle  East.  We  found  these 
talks  extremely  constructive,  and  they  will 
be  exceedingly  helpful  as  we  jointly  plan  the 
next  phases  of  movement  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Egypt  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  first 
phase,  and  we  know  it  will  play  an  equally 
crucial  role  in  the  future  phases. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  very  de- 
tailed discussions  about  the  bilateral  rela- 
tions that  have  developed  between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  10  months  since  my  friend  Ismail  came 
here  for  the  first  time.  I  won't  say  what  he 
is  expecting  me  to  say —  [Laughter.] 

No  one  could  imagine  then  that  such  a 


dramatic  turn  in  our  bilateral  relation 
would  be  possible. 

The  administration  is  strongly  supportin. 
the  requests  we  have  made  to  Congress.  Ii 
addition,  we  will  give  the  highest  priorit; 
to  Egypt's  needs  that  we  can  meet  unde 
the  P.L.  480. 

But  beyond  all  the  specifics,  we  conside 
the  growing  friendship  between  Egypt  am 
the  United  States  a  cardinal  point  of  ou 
foreign  policy  which  will  come  to  expressioi 
in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  a 
well  as  in  our  joint  effort  to  strengthen  ou: 
mutual  alliance. 

I  would  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi 
dent  and  all  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  For 
eign  Minister's  visit  here  has  made  a  ver? 
major  contribution  in  all  of  these  re 
spects. 

Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 

Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  my  colleague: 
of  the  Egyptian  delegation  and  in  my  name 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  personally  anc 
thank  your  colleagues  for  the  very  construe 
tive  and  useful  discussions  which  took  plac< 
between  both  of  us,  separately  and  betweei 
our  two  delegations,  on  the  Joint  American 
Egyptian  Commission. 

I  can't  leave  this  historical  moment  with- 
out thanking  your  President  for  the  honoi 
he  gave  me  in  receiving  me  and  having  i 
working  lunch  with  him,  with  your  presence 
It  was  a  very  constructive  meeting,  whicr 
I  consider  is  very  indicative  in  the  sense  thai 
it  will  build  on  the  friendship  between  oui 
two  countries,  and  I  can  assure  you  froir 
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our  part  we  will  do  our  best  to  cement  this 
friendship. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the 
reception  which  was  given  to  me  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  am  grateful  to  every  individual  who  par- 
ticipated in  one  way  or  another  in  my  mis- 
sion. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  information  media 
for  the  coverage  they  have  made  to  our  talks, 
and  I  can  assure  you  and  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  in  Egypt  have  the  best 
of  intentions  toward  the  American  people. 
I  think  I  would  be  very  faithful  in  conveying 
through  this  opportunity  to  the  American 
people  the  friendship  of  President  Sadat  and 
the  Egyptian  people  and  that  we  are  looking 
forward  for  the  visit  of  my  President  to 
your  country  upon  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  we  are  sure  that  we  will 
work  together  for  a  better  future  from  every 
point  of  view. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT   U.S.-EGYPTIAN   COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  334  dated  August  19 

His  Excellency  Ismail  Fahmy,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  made 
an  official  visit  to  Washington,  August  12-19,  at  the 
invitation  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 
The  Foreign  Minister  met  with  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  for  a  wide-ranging  and  produc- 
tive exchange  of  views.  He  also  led  a  high-level  dele- 
gation to  meetings  of  the  United  States-Egyptian 
Joint  Cooperation  Commission. 

Foreign  Minister  Fahmy  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  small  working  luncheon  with  President  Ford  on 
August  14.  The  Foreign  Minister  also  attended  the 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  August  12  and  heard  in 
person  President  Ford's  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and  specifi- 
cally his  commitment  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  continue  determined  efforts  to  help  bring 
about  a  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  discussions  the  Foreign  Minister  held  with 
President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger  were  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  consultations  now  un- 
derway looking  toward  the  next  stage  in  negotiations 
for  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East — a 
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peace  which  they  agree  should  take  into  due  account 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  including  the  Palestinian  people,  and  the 
right  to  existence  of  all  states  in  the  area.  They 
agreed  that  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference  on  the 
Middle  East  should  resume  its  work  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, building  on  the  progress  achieved,  with  the 
question  of  other  participants  from  the  Middle  East 
area  to  be  discussed  at  the  Conference. 

The  President  declared  that  he  was  dedicated  to 
strengthening  in  all  ways  the  relationship  of  grow- 
ing friendship  and  trust  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States.  In  this  connection,  the  President  reaf- 
firmed to  the  Foreign  Minister  that  he  was  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  visit  of  President 
Anwar  al-Sadat  later  this  year. 

During  the  week,  the  Foreign  Minister  consulted 
with  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  led  by  Chairman  Mor- 
gan, and  with  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  led  by  Senator  Fulbright.  While 
noting  that  further  legislative  action  is  required,  the 
Foreign  Minister  expressed  his  gratification  that 
during  this  past  week  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  included  in  its  report  to  the  Senate  an 
authorization  for  $250  million  aid  for  Egypt.  He  dis- 
cussed evolving  United  States-Egyptian  relations 
with  journalists  and  businessmen. 

The  Joint  Cooperation  Commission 

A  centerpiece  of  the  activities  in  Washington  this 
past  week  was  the  second  session  of  the  Joint  Coop- 
eration Commission,  the  first  having  been  held  in 
Cairo  on  June  12.  The  Commission  meetings  were 
attended  by  Ismail  Sabri  Abdallah,  Egyptian  Minis- 
ter of  Planning,  Ashraf  Ghorbal,  Ambassador  of 
Egypt,  Dr.  Ahmed  Effat,  Coordinator  of  Egyptian- 
American  Economic  Cooperation,  and  other  high  of- 
ficials of  the  Egyptian  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Industry  and  Mining,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Recon- 
struction and  Housing,  Electricity,  Supply,  Higher 
Education  and  Scientific  Research,  and  Public  Health, 
as  well  as  from  the  Federation  of  Egyptian  Indus- 
tries, the  Agency  for  International  and  Arab  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  the  Suez  Canal  Authority. 

The  United  States  delegation  included  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Simon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Ingersoll,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bennett, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Tabor,  AID  Admin- 
istrator Parker,  and  high  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  two  delegations  joined  in  lengthy  and  detailed 
discussions  of  mutually  beneficial  programs  in  the 
economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  fields  that  would 
be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission. 
Both    sides    expressed    their    satisfaction    with    the 
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progress  made  thus  far  in  designing  measures  for 
deepening  cooperation  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States,  and  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  continue 
building  on  the  foundation  of  the  June  14  Statement 
of  Principles  and  Cooperation. 

There  was  mutual  agreement  that  the  membership, 
procedural  rules  and  meeting  schedules  for  the  woi-k- 
ing  groups  under  the  Commission  should  remain 
flexible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  session,  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  co- 
chairmen  announced  a  number  of  results  and  conclu- 
sions: 

Economic  and  Financial  Cooperation 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission's  Joint 
Working  Group  on  Economic  and  Financial  Coopera- 
tion took  place  at  the  Treasury  Department  on  Au- 
gust 13.  It  was  decided  there  that  certain  Egyptian 
representatives  would  remain  in  Washington  for  fur- 
ther discussions  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

— It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to  reduce  obstacles 
to  trade  and  investment  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  useful 
to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  for  mutual  cooperation  between  the  tax 
authorities  of  the  two  countries.  A  revised  draft  of 
such  a  convention  was  reviewed  this  past  week  by 
the  working  group  and  agreement  in  principle  was 
reached  on  basic  objectives  and  subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered. Both  parties  are  hopeful  that  final  agreement 
can  be  reached  during  discussions  at  meetings  of  the 
working  group  and  sub-committees  scheduled  to 
commence  in  the  United  States  on  October  7. 

Private  Investment 

— Ways  of  stimulating  a  greater  flow  of  private 
investment  capital  to  promising  industrial  and  in- 
frastructure projects  in  Egypt  were  discussed.  The 
United  States  delegation  expressed  its  intention  to 
send  experts  as  soon  as  possible  to  consult  with  the 
Egyptian  National  Institute  of  Management  Devel- 
opment on  the  means  of  giving  this  organization 
added  capability  for  preparing  feasibility  studies 
which  would  attract  foreign  investors.  The  United 
States  side  noted  with  interest  the  Egyptian  hope 
that  this  organization  might  ultimately  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  wider  regional  endeavors. 

— The  Egyptian  delegation  presented  detailed  stud- 
ies on  a  number  of  projects  susceptible  to  joint  ven- 
ture arrangements  with  American  business  firms, 
and  the  United  States  delegation  undertook  to  ex- 
plore means  of  bringing  these  opportunities  to  the 
attention  of  interested  American  companies. 

Suez  Projects 

ful  discussions  were  held  on  specific  areas  in 
which,   subject  to    Congressional    authorization   and 


approval,  United  States  assistance  might  contribu 
to  the  satisfaction  of  urgent  needs  concerning  the  r 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  rehabilitation 
the  principal  cities  along  the  canal:   Suez  City,  I 
mailia,  and  Port  Said.  The  two  sides  examined  Egjr 
tian  priorities  in  this  respect,  and  a  tentative  unde 
standing  was  reached  as  regards  the  desirability 
dealing  primarily  with  telecommunications,   electr 
power  distribution,  equipment  for  canal  operation 
road-building  equipment,  building  material   and   i 
frastructure    requirements.    It    was    agreed    that 
number  of  projects  will  require   further  studies 
working    group    meetings    scheduled    for    Octobe 
Egyptian  plans  for  the  further  development  of  tr 
Suez    Canal  were   discussed.   The    Egyptian   deleg: 
tion  would  welcome  the  participation   of  America 
firms  in  this  field. 

Commodity  Imports 

— Detailed  discussions  were  held  and  agreement  i 
principle  was  reached  on  a  list  of  commodities  tH 
United  States  might  provide  under  a  projected  coir 
modify  import  program,  as  well  as  on  the  machiner 
for  dealing  with  Egyptian  needs 'promptly  once  Cor 
gress  has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds  unde 
this  AID  program. 

Agriculture 

— Particularly  rewarding  discussions  betwee 
Egyptian  and  United  States  officials  took  place  wit! 
regard  to  Egypt's  vitally  important  agricultural  sec- 
tor in  order  to  establish  and  improve  communicatio 
between  the  two  countries  on  agricultural  develop 
ment.  Ideas  for  introducing  new  technologies  an< 
promoting  agro-business  opportunities  were  exami 
ined  at  length.  The  discussions  emphasized  the  im 
portance  of  technical  cooperation  between  the  tw. 
countries  for  the  modernization  of  Egyptian  agri 
culture. 

— It  was  agreed  that  the  re-initiation  of  the  grail 
silos  project  should  receive  high  priority  attention. 

— The  United  States  extended  an  invitation  to  th( 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mohamed  Mohel 
Zaki,  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  fall  for  fur 
ther  discussions  on  these  matters. 

— Another  important  topic,  examined  in  depth  bj 
the  working  group  and  the  Commission  as  a  whole 
concerned  Egypt's  requirements  for  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities.  These  needs  were  examined  ir 
light  of  current  American  crop  projections  anc 
worldwide  requirements  for  American  foodstuffs 
These  requirements  are  now  under  active  considera- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government.  A  decision 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  meetings  of  United  States  and 
Egyptian  representatives  on  other  areas  of  coopera- 
tion proceeded.  Specifically: 
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Technology,  Research  and  Development 

Representatives  of  the  two  governments  carried 
>n  mutually  beneficial  discussions  on  cooperation  in 
icience  and  technology.  Promising  cooperative  ac- 
avities  that  were  discussed  included  support  to  re- 
learch  and  development  facilities  in  Egyptian  uni- 
versities and  research  centers,  as  well  as  possible 
joint  research  and  development  projects  in  the  fields 
)f  water  economy,  agricultural  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  certain  important  environmental 
>roblems. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  there  would  be  a 
neeting  of  the  Working  Group  on  Technology,  Re- 
learch  and  Development  in  Cairo  during  the  week 
if  October  7,  1974,  to  cover  the  following  principal 
terns: 

(a)  Completion  of  the  text  of  an  intergovernmen- 
al  agreement  to  promote  and  facilitate  science  and 
echnology  cooperation  between  governmental  agen- 
cies, universities  and  research  centers  of  the  two 
ountries. 

(b)  Consideration  of  initial  specific  projects  pro- 
>osed  for  cooperation. 

(c)  Review  of  ongoing  cooperative  science  and 
echnology  programs  and  activities. 

Culture  and  Education 

Agreement  was  reached  that  there  would  be  a 
neeting  of  the  Working  Group  in  Cairo  October  24- 
15-26,  1974,  at  which  the  principal  items  to  be  con- 
idered  would  be: 

(a)  Review  of  the  1962  Agreement  between  Egypt 
;nd  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
he  cultural  and  educational  relations  between  the 
wo  countries. 

(b)  The  expansion  of  exchange  visits  by  prom- 
nent  Egyptians  and  Americans  in  fields  of  mutual 
nterest,  and  general  augmentation  of  cultural  and 
ducational  exchanges. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  exhibitions  of  art  treasures 
nd  visits  by  performing  arts  groups. 

(d)  Planning  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cairo 
)pera  House. 

(e)  Discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  United  States 
echnical  assistance  and  support  for  Egyptian  cul- 
ural  and  education  institutions. 

(f)  Discussion  of  additional  ways  in  which  ex- 
hanges  can  contribute  to  deepening  mutual  under- 
tanding  and  promoting  cooperation  between  the 
eoples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Egyptian  Delegation  conveyed  with  great 
leasure  the  decision  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
lace  the  "treasures  of  Tutankhamen"  on  exhibit  in 
he  United  States  on  the  historic  occasion  of  the 
ticentennial  Festivities   as  a  further  expression  of 


the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Egypt  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Medical  Cooperation 

United  States  and  Egyptian  delegates  examined 
specific  proposals  for  medical  cooperation,  and 
reached  general  agreement  on  the  broad  priority  ob- 
jectives in  areas  in  which  initial  cooperative  efforts 
will  be  concentrated.  These  areas  are  health,  man- 
power development,  joint  research,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  pharmaceuticals  and  health-related  supplies 
and  equipment.  They  also  examined  ways  of  develop- 
ing a  long-term  program  of  cooperation  in  these 
areas,  through  such  mechanisms  as  strengthening 
cooperation  with  the  Nasser  Institute  for  Research 
and  Medical  Care.  Dr.  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  will  lead  a  delegation  to  meetings  of 
the  Working  Group  on  Medical  Cooperation  in  Cairo, 
September  23-26. 

Future  Activities  of  the  Joint  Commission 

Throughout  the  Commission  meetings,  United 
States  delegation  members  paid  especially  close  at- 
tention to  Egyptian  explanations  of  their  economic 
and  social  development  priorities  and  objectives  over 
the  coming  several  years  and  declared  that  they 
would  make  special  efforts  to  ensure  that  United 
States  cooperative  programs  were  in  harmony  with 
Egyptian  aspirations  for  a  stronger  and  more  di- 
versified economy.  With  this  end  in  mind,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  two  delegations  that  specific  plans 
should  be  drawn  up  by  November  for  establishing  a 
joint  business  chamber  composed  of  business  repre- 
sentatives from  both  countries.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  a  practical  instrument  for  expanding 
the  flow  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  and 
joining  business  in  mutually  advantageous  ventures. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister 
Fahmy,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  delegations, 
reached  a  common  judgment  that  the  discussions 
this  week,  which  ranged  over  a  broad  landscape  of 
cooperation,  had  lent  substance  to  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  respect  that  has  been  developing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  meetings  were  charac- 
terized by  growing  momentum  and  a  sense  of  an- 
ticipation among  those  concerned  with  the  Commis- 
sion's activities.  The  two  chairmen  concluded  that, 
the  necessary  preliminaries  and  organizational  prep- 
arations now  having  been  completed,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  can  proceed  in  earnest. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
intend  to  hold  a  third  session  of  the  Joint  Coopera- 
tion Commission  before  the  end  of  this  year  during 
the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  President  al-Sadat. 
It  is  anticipated  by  that  time  that  additional  con- 
crete programs  of  cooperation  in  a  variety  of  fields 
will  be  reviewed  and  put  into  operation. 
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U.S.  Contributes  $10  Million 
to  UNRWA 

USUN  press  release  110  dated  August  22 

John  Scali,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  on  August  22  delivered 
a  check  for  $10  million  as  an  early  partial 
payment  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  early 
payment  was  made  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  Secretary  General  for  urgent  as- 
sistance in  overcoming  the  major  financial 
crisis  facing  UNRWA.  Following  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  Ambassador  Scali. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this 
check  for  $10  million  as  part  of  the  regular 
U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA's  budget.  Only 
three  weeks  ago  we  made  a  special  contri- 
bution of  $4.2  million  to  help  alleviate 
UNRWA's  immediate  financial  problem.  The 
European  Economic  Community  also  made  a 
special  contribution  of  $7.9  million  in  late 
July.  With  these  two  contributions,  the  $12 
million  deficit  faced  by  UNRWA  this  year 
has  now  been  underwritten. 

The  United  States  regularly  has  been  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  UNRWA.  This 
year  we  will  give  $23.2  million  as  our  regu- 
lar contribution.  Regrettably,  such  contribu- 
tions from  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  not  been 
enough,  and  emergency  funding  measures 
have  been  necessary. 

The  Agency  was  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  severely  curtailing  essential  services  such 
as  the  closing  of  schools  and  the  reduction 
of  rations.  It  now  appears  that  UNRWA's 
financial  crisis  has  been  averted  for  this  year. 
UNRWA  is  a  vitally  important  U.N.  Agency, 
and  all  U.N.  members  should  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  this  support.   We  hope, 


however,  that  those  members  who  do  n< 
contribute,  or  who  contribute  inadequatel; 
will  reconsider  their  position  and  decide  no 
to  support  the  Agency.  UNRWA's  financi 
house  must  be  set  in  order  so  that  it  ca 
continue  successfully  to  fulfill  its  U.N 
mandated  role  in  the  Middle  East. 

While  UNRWA's  financial  plight  is  a  ma 
ter  of  deep  concern  to  us,  we  are  remind 
of  the  far  larger,  increasingly  serious,  fina 
cial  situation  of  the  entire  United  Natioi 
resulting  from  the  refusal  of  some  memb 
states  to  pay  for  some  U.N.  activities.  Whi 
our  payment  today  will  help  meet  UNRWA 
pressing  financial  requirements  for  a  brit 
period,  urgent  action  also  is  needed  to  pla( 
all  U.N.  activities  on  a  sound  financial  foo 
ing. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Amending  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  c 
1945.   Report,  together  with  additional  and  minoi 
ity  views,   to  accompany   S.    1868,   to   amend   th.1 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halfl 
the   importation   of  Rhodesian   chrome.    H.    Rep 
93-1181.   July  9,  1974.  12  pp. 

Endorsing  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  as  the  Site  of  th 
1980  Winter  Olympic  Games.  Report  to  accorr. 
pany  S.  Con.  Res.  72.  H.  Rept.  93-1182.  July  < 
1974.   4   pp. 

Audit  of  Financial  Statements  of  the  Saint  Law' 
rence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Com} 
munication  from  Comptroller  General  of  th 
United  States  transmitting  a  report  of  the  audi 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1973  (Departmen 
of  Transportation).  H.  Doc.  93-323.  July  10,  1974 
15  pp. 

Vietnam — A  Changing  Crucible.  Report  of  a  stud; 
mission  conducted  by  Representative  Peter  H.  B 
Frelinghuysen,  February  25-28.  House  Rept.  93- 
1196.    July  15,  1974.    46  pp. 

Export  Administration  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Re 
port  to  accompany  S.  3792.  S.  Rept.  93-1024.  Jub 
22,  1974.   23  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Reviews  Work  of  1974  Session 
of  Disarmament  Committee 

Statement  by  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.1 

As  we  conclude  our  1974  session,  it  may  be 
useful  to  recall  some  important  developments 
affecting  the  Committee's  work  on  its  two 
principal  areas  of  concern:  chemical  weap- 
ons  (CW)   and  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

In  our  1974  session,  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion advanced  our  work  in  CW  by  submitting 
its  draft  treaty  on  chemical  weapons,  a  docu- 
ment which  has  provided  us  all  with  sub- 
stance for  further  thought  on  restraints  on 
chemical  weapons,  and  which  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
this  subject.  The  further  information  on  this 
draft  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  dele- 
gation of  Japan  and  the  comments  on  it  by 
members  of  the  Committee  have  been  of 
great  interest  to  my  government  and  will  be 
carefully  considered. 

Many  of  these  comments  came  in  the  in- 
formal meetings  with  chemical  experts  held 
in  this  Committee  between  July  17  and  22. 
My  delegation  was  favorably  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  22  experts  from  13  countries 
attended  the  sessions  and  also  by  the  techni- 
cal competence  and  constructive  spirit  they 
brought  to  these  meetings. 

Members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that 
the  principal  topics  discussed  during  the  four 
days  of  informal  meetings  were  the  defining 
of  chemical  warfare  agents,  determining  the 
scope  of  CW  limitations,  finding  useful  cri- 
teria for  defining  the  scope  of  prohibitions, 
and  devising  an  effective  CW  verification 
system.  We  believe  these  informal  meetings 
advanced  the  Committee's  collective  techni- 


1  Made  before  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (CCD)  on  Aug.  22.  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin is  U.S.  Representative  to  the  conference. 
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cal  understanding  of  each  of  these  important 
issues.  Previously  expressed  points  of  view 
were  further  refined  at  the  sessions.  Some 
novel  and  potentially  promising  approaches 
were  introduced.  In  some  areas,  such  as  the 
question  of  finding  suitable  means  of  express- 
ing the  scope  of  limitations,  there  was  an 
encouraging  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
views  put  forward  by  experts.  My  delega- 
tion feels  that  these  technical  discussions 
should  provide  a  better  basis  for  all  our  gov- 
ernments to  make  informed  judgments  on 
CW  questions. 

There  is  another  important  value  in  hold- 
ing these  meetings.  It  is  related  to  the  view, 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  only  serious  obstacle  to 
progress  in  arms  control  and  disarmament 
is  the  lack  of  sufficient  political  will.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  once  there  exists  the  neces- 
sary political  will,  all  remaining  technical 
impediments  to  a  solution  will  quickly  dis- 
solve and  agreement  will  soon  be  reached. 
Implicit  in  this  characterization  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  notion  that  technical  issues  do  not, 
and  should  not,  have  a  major  influence  on  po- 
litical judgments.  My  delegation  does  not 
share  this  view. 

It  is  clear  the  resolution  of  some  types  of 
technical  issues  obviously  amounts  to  little 
more  than  filling  in  the  fine  details  of  an 
agreement  whose  outlines  are  already  clear. 
Yet  a  satisfactory  solution  of  more  funda- 
mental technical  problems  is  usually  a  pre- 
requisite to  determining  that  a  particular 
proposal  is  politically  acceptable  or  to  defin- 
ing what  the  agreement  concerns.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  possible  limitations  on 
chemical  weapons,  where  effective  verifica- 
tion remains  important  in  determining  the 
scope  of  a  possible  CW  measure  and  in  evalu- 
ating the  political  and  military  effects  of  an 
agreement.  This  is  why  my  delegation  be- 
lieves that  serious  technical  discussions  such 
as  those  which  took  place  at  the  informal 
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CW  meetings  make  a  necessary  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  note  the 
particular  difficulty  of  verifying  the  destruc- 
tion of  CW  stockpiles.  There  are  two  aspects 
to  this  problem.  The  more  difficult  one  is  the 
possible  retention  of  undeclared  or  hidden 
stockpiles.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  pri- 
mary obstacle  in  considering  an  agreement 
which  calls  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
CW  stockpiles.  The  second  aspect  of  this 
problem  is  to  insure  that  declared  stockpiles 
are  in  fact  destroyed.  This  is  an  easier  prob- 
lem to  solve,  provided  there  is  good  will  on 
all  sides. 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  provision 
in  the  draft  CW  convention  submitted  by  the 
Japanese  delegation  which  envisages  obser- 
vation of  stockpile  destruction.  We  hope  that 
the  paper  submitted  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
on  agent  destruction,  which  suggests  that 
technical  inspections  at  the  disposal  site 
could  help  to  deter  noncompliance  in  the  de- 
struction stage,  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  all  parties.  We  know  of  no  way  to  verify 
the  destruction  of  declared  stockpiles  except 
by  the  observation  of  destruction.  Observa- 
tion of  destruction  could  be  carried  out  at  a 
site  selected  by  the  state  destroying  the 
agents  which,  as  the  U.S.  paper  suggests, 
could  be  well  removed  from  any  other  mili- 
tary or  civilian  installations.  Destruction 
could  be  accomplished  by  known  chemical 
and  physical  processes.  We  therefore  are 
convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  to  devise 
procedures  for  CW  destruction  so  that  nei- 
ther industrial  nor  military  secrets  would  be 
revealed. 

I  realize  that  the  prolonged  and  hard  work 
of  this  Committee  on  the  question  of  chem- 
ical weapons  has  demanded  from  all  of  us 
a  great  deal  of  dedication  and  perseverance. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  that  their  production  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  normal,  peaceful  operations 
in  the  chemical  industry  and  that  CW  stock- 
piles are  particularly  easy  to  conceal.  Given 
these  enormous  obstacles,  it  seems  reasonable 
for  us  to  proceed  with  our  discussions  of  veri- 
fiable prohibitions  of  chemical  weapons  by 
dealing  with  each  aspect  seriously  and  con- 


verging on   solutions   of  those   aspects 
which  solutions  can  most  readily  be  four] 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  much  easier 
envisage  a  solution  for  the  verification 
destruction  of  declared  CW  stockpiles  thJ 
it  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  verifying  that  tl 
declaration  of  stockpiles  is  in  fact  completJ 
In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  session,! 
wish  to  refer  again  briefly  to  the  Treaty  ail 
Protocol  on  the  Limitation  of  UndergrouJ 
Nuclear    Weapon    Tests    concluded    by    tl 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  July  3.  Sin 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  there  has  be« 
some  speculation   that,   because  it  provid 
for  a  separate  agreement  on   undergroui 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  trea 
recognizes  some  distinction  in  the  technc 
ogy  for  weapons  tests   and   explosions   f( 
peaceful  purposes.  This  is  not  the  case.  /■ 
Secretary   of   State    Kissinger    pointed    o» 
July   24    before   the    United    States    Sena' 
[Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  Con 
mittee  on  Appropriations]  : 

...  it  is  unrealistic  to  make  a  distinction  at  tl 
early  stages  of  nuclear  development  between  peac 
ful  uses  and  potential  military  applications  becaui 
any  capacity  to  produce  an  explosion  has  obviot 
military  application,  no  matter  what  purpose  tl 
country  concerned  asserts  it  is  attempting  to  serv 

The  purpose  of  this  separate  bilateral 
agreement  on  nuclear  explosions  for  peacq 
ful  purposes  would  be  to  make  sure  that  furj 
ther  advances  in  weapons  development  o 
other  military  testing  is  not  being  carrie 
out  in  the  course  of  or  under  the  guise  of  ex 
plosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  proce. 
dures  of  the  proposed  peaceful  nuclear  ex 
plosion  agreement  would  not  be  applicable  t< 
states  in  the  early  stages  of  the  developmen 
of  nuclear  technology. 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  statemeni 
I  quoted  to  indicate  why  we  take  the  problerr 
of  nuclear  proliferation  so  seriously.  My  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  a  wide-ranging  re- 
view of  this  problem.  In  this  review,  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigorous  international  effort  to 
defend  and  strengthen  nonproliferation  and 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  was 
perfectly  clear.  The  close  of  our  session  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  the  second  meeting  of 
the  preparatory  committee  for  the  1975  re- 
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view  conference  of  the  NPT.  In  that  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  months  ahead,  we  intend  to 
work  to  strengthen  nonproliferation  and  the 
NPT. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  of  the  NPT  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  subsequent  adherence  to 
the  treaty  by  more  than  80  countries,  repre- 
sents the  collective  judgment  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  entire  world  community 
to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
rices  and  technology.  We  therefore  earnestly 
hope  that  all  states,  particularly  those  in  this 
Committee,  will  join  us  in  working  toward 
that  goal. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  mera- 
Dership  in  this  Committee.  As  we  end  our 
L974  meetings,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
;hat,  as  the  result  of  consultation  between 
;he  cochairmen  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  a  consensus  has  been  reached  to 
snlarge  the  Committee  by  the  admission  of 
ive  more  states,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Tan,  Peru,  and  Zaire.  We  believe  these  new 
nembers  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
ion  to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  continu- 
ng  its  tradition  of  careful  and  serious  study 
>f  the  complex  issues  of  arms  control  and 
lisarmament.  My  delegation  looks  forward, 
ts  I  am  sure  do  all  of  you,  to  welcoming  our 
lew  colleagues  at  our  next  session. 


Jnited   Nations  Documents: 
V  Selected   Bibliography 

fimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as 
hose  listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository 
braries  in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publi- 
ations  may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section 
f  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 
0017. 


conomic  and  Social  Council 

econd  United  Nations  Development  Decade.  Special 
measures  in  favor  of  the  least  developed  among 
the  developing  countries.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  measures  taken  and  contemplated  by 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  and 
the  regional  development  banks.  E/5467.  April  30, 
1974.   71  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna   convention   on   consular  relations.    Done    at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March 
19,    1967;    for    the    United    States    December    24, 
1969.    TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  July  18,  1974. 

Genocide 

Convention    on    the    prevention    and    punishment   of 
the  crime  of  genocide.    Done   at  Paris  December 
9,  1948.    Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951.1 
Accession  deposited:  Mali,  July  16,  1974. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters.   Done  at  The  Hague  March 
18,  1970.   Entered  into  force  October  7,  1972   TIAS 
7444. 
Ratification   deposited:    France,    August   7,   1974.2 

Racial  Discrimination 

International   convention   on   the  elimination    of   all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.    Done  at  New  York 
December  21,   1965.    Entered   into   force  January 
4,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Mali,  July  16,  1974. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,   1972.    Done   at   London 
October  20,  1972.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  August  13,  1974. 

Tourism 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organization.    Done 

at  Mexico  City  September  27,  1970. 

Declarations  of  approval  deposited:  Brazil,  June 
11,  1974;  Chile,  April  9,  1974;  Lebanon,  June 
18,  1974;  Mali,  June  17,  1974;  Peru,  May  30, 
1974;  Spain  (with  a  declaration),  July  4,  1974; 
Venezuela,  June  20,  1974. 

Entry  into  force:  November  1,  1974. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Vienna  May  23,   1969.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  July  25,  1974. 
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1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  With  declarations;  applicable  to  all  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  French  Republic. 

3  Not  in   force. 
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Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  August  23, 
1974. 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  food  aid  con- 
vention (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  August  23, 
1974. 

Women — Political  Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.    Done 
at  New  York  March  31,  1953.    Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1954.1 
Accession  deposited:  Mali,  July  16,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Tunisia 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  United  States  of 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
by  Tunisia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tunis 
May  21  and  June  29,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July 
1,   1974. 

United  Kingdom 

Arrangement  relating  to  the  status  of  United  States 
forces  using  the  British  Sovereign  Base  areas  in 
Cyprus  in  connection  with  Suez  Canal  clearance 
operations.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lon- 
don June  24  and  July  4,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
July  4,  1974. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


PUBLICATIONS 


First  Annual  Digest  of  U.S.  Practice 
in  International  Law  Released 

Press  release  330  dated  August  20 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August 
the  "Digest  of  United  States  Practice  in  Intel 
tional  Law,  1973,"  edited  by  Arthur  W.  Rovine 
the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser. 

This  first  annual  digest,  which  covers  the  ca 
dar  year  1973,  includes  all  significant  U.S.  prac 
for  the  year  in  each  area  of  international  law. 
digest  contains  chapters  on  the  law  of  the  sea,  le 
regulation  of  the  use  of  force,  the  law  of  treaties, 
position  of  the  individual  in  international  law,  ei 
ronmental  affairs,  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  legal  regulation  of 
use  of  force  includes  material  on  the  1973  Viet-N 
peace  agreements,  the  Middle  East  conflict,  the  h 
of  war,  United  Nations  peacekeeping,  arms  coni 
and  disarmament,  war  powers  of  the  President 
the  Congress,  and  other  topics  of  international  le 
significance.  The  section  on  international  econoi 
law  contains  items  dealing  with  international  mo 
tary  law,  trade,  economic  assistance  and  devel 
ment,  foreign  investment,  intellectual  property,  e 
nomic  sanctions,  and  other  subjects.  The  chapter 
the  individual  in  international  law  deals  with  si 
topics  as  nationality,  aliens,  refugees,  extraditi 
and  protection  of  human  rights. 

The  1973  Digest  (Department  of  State  publicat 
8756)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wa 
ington,  D.C.  20402,  for  $7.50. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  26-September  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  August  26  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos. 
330  and  335  of  August  20  and  334  and  334A 
of  August  19. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*341  8/26  Crawford  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Cyprus  (biographic 
data). 

*342  8/26  Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, Sept.  25. 

*343  8/28  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  International  Law, 
Sept.  27. 

*344  8/28  Advisory  Committee  to  U.S.  Sec- 
tion, International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Commission,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  Sept.  24. 

*345  8/28  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  Sept.   19-21. 

*346  8/29  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Sept.  24. 

*347  8/30  806  Fulbright  -  Hays  scholars 
named. 

*348  8/30  National  Review  Board  for  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East 
and  West,  Sept.  30. 

*349  8/30  Nongovernmental  organizations 
to  discuss  World  Food  Confer- 
ence, Sept.  4. 

f350  8/30  Kissinger,  Saqqaf:  remarks  fol- 
lowing meeting,  Aug.  29. 

f351  8/30  Kissinger,  Saqqaf:  exchange  of 
toasts  at  dinner,  Aug.  29. 

f352  8/30  Kissinger,  Saqqaf:  remarks  made 
following  meeting,  Aug.  30. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Department  Reports  to  Congress  on  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  Discusses  Legislation  on  200-Mile  Fisheries  Jurisdiction 


Following  are  statements  presented  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
September  5  by  Carlyle  E.  Maw,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Security  Assistance;  John  R.  Ste- 
venson, Special  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea;  and  John  Norton  Moore,  Deputy  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  and  deputy 
chairman  of  the  delegation.1 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  MAW 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  to  testify  on  S.  1988.  The 
Department  of  State  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive oceans  law  treaty,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned that  unilateral  action  at  this  time 
would  seriously  damage  the  chances  for 
agreement. 

S.  1988,  as  amended,  has  major  implica- 
tions for  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation. 
The  administration  strongly  supports  the  ef- 
fort to  conclude  a  timely  oceans  law  treaty 
within  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  na- 
tions that  such  a  comprehensive  treaty  be 
concluded. 

The  great  potential  of  the  world's  oceans 
can  only  be  fully  realized  with  the  stability 
which  accompanies  broadly  based  agreement 
on  their  legal  regime.  And  without  such  an 
agreement,  their  great  potential  for  peaceful 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


development  may  be  overshadowed  by  the  po- 
tential for  conflict. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  during  the 
final  stages  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
all  nations  should  refrain  from  new  ocean 
claims  which  could  irreparably  damage  the 
delicate  fabric  of  the  negotiation.  Passage 
of  S.  1988  or  similar  legislation  unilaterally 
extending  the  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  damaging 
to  the  negotiations  as  well  as  more  broadly 
to  the  overall  oceans  and  foreign  relations 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  strongly 
oppose  the  passage  of  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ambassador  John  R.  Ste- 
venson, the  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
will  report  on  the  progress  made  at  the  Ca- 
racas session  of  the  Third  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Professor  John  Nor- 
ton Moore,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President,  will  then  give 
the  executive  branch  views  on  S.  1988. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  report  on  the  progress  made  at  the  first 
substantive  session  of  the  Third  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  in  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  from  June  20  to  August 
29,  1974. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  report,  I  would 
like  to  say  how  much  we  appreciated  the  at- 
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tendance  at  the  conference  of  three  members 
of  this  committee,  Senators  Clifford  Case, 
Edmund  Muskie,  and  Claiborne  Pell,  as  well 
as  members  of  their  and  the  committee's 
staffs.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  their  will- 
ingness to  attend  the  conference  and  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  that  they  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  given  to  our 
efforts  to  achieve  an  agreed  constitution  and 
supporting  legal  regime  for  two-thirds  of 
this  planet.  It  has  been  and  will  remain  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  policy  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  and  this  committee 
to  achieve  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  that  fully 
protects  the  basic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


Accomplishments  of  Caracas  Session 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that, 
while  the  results  of  the  Caracas  session  were 
not  all  we  hoped  for,  the  session  was  not  a 
failure. 

A  most  significant  result  was  the  apparent 
agreement  of  most  nations  represented  there 
that  the  interests  of  all  will  be  best  served 
by  an  acceptable  and  timely  treaty. 

To  that  end,  the  conference  has  scheduled 
not  only  the  next  session  in  the  spring  in 
Geneva  but  a  return  to  Caracas  for  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  in  the  expectation  that 
this  will  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
U.N.  timetable.  That  timetable  provides  for 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1975. 

Further  evidence  of  this  desire  to  achieve 
promptly  a  widely  acceptable  treaty  was  re- 
flected in  the  adoption  by  consensus  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  early  in  the  session.  These 
rules  make  several  changes  in  normal  proce- 
dures that  are  designed  to  promote  wide- 
spread agreement. 

The  tone  of  the  general  debate  and  the  in- 
formal meetings  was  moderate  and  serious 
and  reflected  wide  agreement  on  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  comprehensive  general  agree- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  were  with  us  will  agree  that  the  del- 
egates from  all  regions  worked  hard.  Three 
or  four  simultaneous  meetings  were  common, 


and  there  were  some  night  sessions.  Th 
number  of  papers  worked  on  was  enormoui 
but  this  time  the  object — largely  achieved- 
was  organizing  and  reducing  the  alternative! 
not  proliferating  them. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  session  wer 
considerable.  Among  the  most  important  ar 
the  following : 

a.  The  vast  array  of  critical  law  of  the  se 
issues  and  proposals  within  the  mandate  o 
Committee  II — including,  among  others,  th 
territorial  sea,  economic  zone,  straits,  fisher 
ies,  and  the  continental  margin — was  orga 
nized  by  the  committee  into  a  comprehensiv 
set  of  working  papers  containing  precis 
treaty  texts  reflecting  main  trends  on  eae 
precise  issue.  All  states  can  now  focus  o: 
each  issue,  and  the  alternative  solutions,  witl 
relative  ease. 

A  similar  development  occurred  with  re 
spect  to  marine  scientific  research  in  Com 
mittee  III.  Committee  I,  dealing  with  th 
novel  subject  of  a  legal  regime  for  exploitinj 
the  deep  seabed,  had  previously  agreed  to  al 
ternative  treaty  texts  in  the  preparatory  com 
mittee  and  further  refined  these  texts  at  tin 
Caracas  session. 

b.  The  transition  from  a  preparatory  com 
mittee  of  about  90  to  a  conference  of  almos 
150,  including  many  newly  independen 
states,  was  achieved  without  major  nev 
stumbling  blocks  and  with  a  minimum  of  de 
lay. 

c.  The  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  12-mile 
territorial  sea  and  a  200-mile  economic  zone 
was  all  but  formally  agreed,  subject  of  course 
to  acceptable  resolution  of  other  issues,  in- 
cluding unimpeded  transit  of  straits.  Ac- 
cordingly, expanded  coastal  state  jurisdiction 
over  living  and  nonliving  resources  appears 
assured  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  treaty. 

d.  With  respect  to  the  deep  seabeds,  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken  into  real  nego- 
tiation of  the  basic  questions  of  the  system 
of  exploitation  and  the  conditions  of  exploi- 
tation. 

e.  Traditional  regional  and  political  align- 
ments of  states  are  being  replaced  by  infor- 
mal groups  whose  membership  is  based  on 
similarities  of  interest  on  a  particular  issue. 
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rhis  has  greatly  facilitated  clarification  of 
ssues  and  is  necessary  for  finding  effective 
iccommodations. 

f.  The  number  and  tempo  of  private  meet- 
ngs  has  increased  considerably  and  moved 
«yond  formal  positions.  This  is  essential  to 
i  successful  negotiation.  Of  course,  by  their 
ery  nature,  the  results  of  such  meetings 
annot  be  discussed  publicly. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  conference  papers 
iow  make  it  clear  what  the  structure  and 
«neral  content  of  the  treaty  will  be.  The  al- 
ernatives  to  choose  from  and  the  blanks  to 
e  filled  in,  and  even  the  relative  importance 
ttached  to  different  issues,  are  well  known. 

ccommodation  on  Critical   Issues  Required 

What  was  missing  in  Caracas  was  suffi- 
ient  political  will  to  make  hard  negotiating 
hoices.  A  principal  reason  for  this  was  the 
snviction  that  this  would  not  be  the  last 
sssion.  The  absence  prior  to  the  completion 
f  this  session  of  organized  alternate  treaty 
;xts  on  many  issues  also  inhibited  such  de- 
sionmaking. 

The  next  step  is  for  governments  to  make 
le  political  decisions  necessary  to  resolve  a 
nail  number  of  critical  issues.  In  short,  we 
lust  now  move  from  the  technical  drafting 
id  preliminary  exploratory  exchanges  of 
iews  at  this  just-completed  session,  which 
as  laid  bare  both  the  outlines  of  agreement 
id  the  details  of  disagreement,  to  the  high- 
it  political  levels,  involving  heads  of  states 
lemselves,  to  make  accommodation  on  these 
"itical  issues  possible. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  that  most 
ates  believe  the  major  decisions  must  be 
it  together  in  a  single  package.  Every  state 
is  different  priorities,  and  agreement  on 
ie  issue  is  frequently  conditioned  on  agree- 
ent  on  another.  Thus  it  might  have  been 
)ssible — and  might  have  been  helpful  to  the 
:ecutive  branch  in  its  efforts  here  today — 

adopt  a  general  declaration  of  principles 

Caracas  endorsing,  among  other  things,  a 
!-mile  territorial  sea  and  a  200-mile  eco- 
>mic  zone. 
Our  delegation  opposed  such  an  idea  be- 
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cause  it  would  have  diverted  us  from  nego- 
tiating the  key  details  of  an  economic  zone 
that  can  spell  the  difference  between  true 
agreement  and  the  mere  appearance  of  agree- 
ment and  because  our  willingness  to  support 
such  concepts  is  also  conditioned  on  satis- 
factory resolution  of  other  issues,  including 
unimpeded  passage  of  straits.  In  choosing  to 
concentrate  on  precise  texts  and  alternatives, 
our  delegation  believed  we  were  in  fact  best 
promoting  widespread  agreement  on  sched- 
ule. However,  we  recognized  that  the  ab- 
sence of  tangible  symbols  of  agreement  would 
place  us  in  a  politically  difficult  situation  be- 
tween sessions. 

In  his  closing  statement  before  the  Caracas 
session,  the  President  of  the  conference,  rec- 
ognizing the  problem,  stated,  "we  should  re- 
strain ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  temptation 
to  take  unilateral  action,"  and  then  urged 
states  to  prepare  to  reach  agreement  "with- 
out delay"  since  governments  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  "infinite  patience." 

We  regret  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
conference  was  unable  to  capitalize  upon  the 
initial  prevailing  good  will  to  produce  a  final 
treaty  at  the  Caracas  session.  Nevertheless 
the  political  parameters  of  an  overall  agree- 
ment were  made  much  clearer  at  Caracas, 
and  we  are  at  the  stage  where  differences  in 
approaches  are  embodied  in  specific  treaty 
articles  expressed  as  alternative  formula- 
tions on  almost  all  the  major  issues. 

Rights  and  Duties  in  the  Economic  Zone 

On  July  11  at  a  plenary  session,  we  noted 
there  was  a  growing  consensus  on  the  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction,  which  we  expressed 
in  the  following  terms : 2 

A  maximum  outer  limit  of  12  miles  for  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  of  200  miles  for  the  economic  zone  .  .  . 
conditional  on  a  satisfactory  overall  treaty  pack- 
age and,  more  specifically,  on  provisions  for  unim- 
peded transit  of  international  straits  and  a  balance 
between  coastal  state  rights  and  duties  within  the 
economic  zone. 

To  promote  negotiations  on  the  essential 


2  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  made 
on  July  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1974,  p.  232. 
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balance  of  coastal  state  rights  and  duties  the 
United  States  submitted  draft  articles  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  200-mile  eco- 
nomic zone  in  the  treaty.  The  U.S.  draft  arti- 
cles consist  of  three  sections:  the  economic 
zone,  fishing,  and  the  continental  shelf. 

The  economic  zone  section  provides  for  a 
200-mile  outer  limit  with  coastal  state  sov- 
ereign and  exclusive  rights  over  resources, 
exclusive  rights  over  drilling  and  economic 
installations,  and  other  rights  and  duties  re- 
garding scientific  research  and  pollution  to 
be  specified.  There  would  be  coastal  state  en- 
vironmental duties  with  respect  to  installa- 
tions and  seabed  activities.  All  states  would 
enjoy  freedom  of  navigation  and  other  rights 
recognized  by  international  law  within  the 
economic  zone. 

The  fishing  section  gives  the  coastal  state 
exclusive  rights  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
fishing  in  the  200-mile  economic  zone  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  to  conserve,  and  to  insure 
full  utilization  of,  fishery  stocks  taking  into 
account  environmental  and  economic  factors. 

In  substance,  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  objectives  of  S.  1988 
and  the  U.S.  proposal  at  the  conference.  Fish- 
ing for  anadromous  species  such  as  salmon 
beyond  the  12-mile  territorial  sea  would  be 
prohibited  except  as  authorized  by  the  host 
state.  Highly  migratory  species  such  as  tuna 
would  be  regulated  by  the  coastal  state  in 
the  zone  and  by  the  flag  state  outside  the 
zone,  in  both  cases  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  appropriate  interna- 
tional or  regional  organizations.  Membership 
in  the  organization  would  be  mandatory,  and 
the  coastal  state  would  receive  reasonable 
fees  for  the  highly  migratory  fish  caught 
in  its  zone  by  foreign  vessels.  The  interna- 
tional organization,  in  establishing  equitable 
allocation  regulations,  would  be  obligated  to 
insure  full  utilization  of  the  resource  and 
to  take  into  account  the  special  interests  of 
the  coastal  states  within  whose  economic 
zones  highly  migratory  fish  are  caught. 

The  continental  shelf  section  provides  for 
coastal  state  sovereign  rights  over  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  continental  shelf 
resources.    The  continental  shelf  is  defined 
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as  extending  to  the  limit  of  the  economi 
zone  or  beyond  to  a  precisely  defined  oute 
limit  of  the  continental  margin. 

The  coastal  state  would  have  a  duty  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  foreign  investment 
on  the  shelf  and  to  make  payments  from 
mineral  resource  exploitation  for  interna- 
tional community  purposes,  particularly  for 
the  economic  benefit  of  developing  countries 
In  our  plenary  statement  we  suggested  that 
these  payments  should  be  at  a  modest  and 
uniform  rate.  The  revenue-sharing  are 
would  begin  seaward  of  12  miles  or  200 
meters'  water  depth,  whichever  is  further 
seaward. 

The  draft  articles  on  the  economic  zone 
place  the  United  States  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  predominant  trends  in  the  conference, 
and  we  were  pleased  with  the  favorable  re- 
action to  our  proposal. 

We  were  disappointed,  however,  at  the 
support,  particularly  among  a  number  of 
African  countries,  for  an  economic  zone  in 
which  there  would  be  plenary  coastal  state 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  resources  but  over 
scientific  research  and  vessel-source  pollu- 
tion as  well  and  in  all  of  these  areas  there 
would  be  no  international  standards  except 
provisions  for  freedom  of  navigation  and 
overflight  and  the  right  to  lay  submarine 
cables  and  pipelines.  Many  of  the  same  coun- 
tries are  saying  that  if  a  pattern  of  unilateral 
action  by  individual  countries  emerges  be- 
fore a  treaty  is  agreed  they  would  go  further 
and  opt  for  a  full  200-mile  territorial  sea. 

We  believe  that  specifying  the  rights  and 
duties  of  both  coastal  states  and  other  states 
in  the  economic  zone  is  the  approach  best 
designed  to  avoid  the  sterile  debate  over  ab- 
stract concepts. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Second  Com- 
mittee on  August  28,  the  chairman,  Ambas- 
sador Andres  Aguilar  of  Venezuela,  made  a 
constructive  and  challenging  statement  sum- 
ming up  its  work.  On  its  own  initiative,  the 
committee  decided  to  have  the  statement  cir- 
culated as  an  official  committee  document. 
This  occurred  after  initial  opposition  by  the 
200-mile  territorial  sea  supporters,  which 
was  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  other  delega- 
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tions'  willingness  to  proceed  to  a  vote  if 
necessary.  Because  of  its  great  importance 
and  the  universal  respect  and  admiration 
earned  by  Chairman  Aguilar  for  his  strong 
and  effective  leadership,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  that  statement: 

No  decision  on  substantive  issues  has  been  taken 
at  this  session,  nor  has  a  single  article  of  the  fu- 
ture convention  been  adopted,  but  the  states  rep- 
resented here  know  perfectly  well  which  are  at 
this  time  the  positions  that  enjoy  support  and  which 
are  the  ones  that  have  not  managed  to  make  any 
headway. 

The  paper  that  sums  up  the  main  trends  does 
not  pronounce  on  the  degree  of  support  which  each 
of  them  has  enlisted  at  the  preparatory  meetings 
and  the  conference  itself,  but  it  is  now  easy  for 
anyone  who  has  followed  our  work  closely  to  discern 
the   outline   of  the  future   convention. 

So  far  each  state  has  put  forward  in  general 
terms  the  positions  which  would  ideally  satisfy  its 
own  range  of  interests  in  the  seas  and  oceans. 
Once  these  positions  are  established,  we  have  before 
us  the  opportunity  of  negotiation  based  on  an  ob- 
jective and  realistic  evaluation  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  different  opinions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  statement  to  present 
a  complete  picture  of  the  situation  as  I  see  it  per- 
sonally, but  I  can  offer  some  general  evaluations 
and  comments. 

The  idea  of  a  territorial  sea  of  12  miles  and  an 
exclusive  economic  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
up  to  a  total  maximum  distance  of  200  miles  is, 
at  least  at  this  time,  the  keystone  of  the  compromise 
solution  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  states  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  general  debate  in  the  plenary  meetings  and  the 
discussions  held  in  our  committee. 

Acceptance  of  this  idea  is,  of  course,  dependent 
on  the  satisfactory  solution  of  other  issues,  especially 
the  issue  of  passage  through  straits  used  for  inter- 
national navigation,  the  outermost  limit  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  actual  retention  of  this  con- 
cept, and,  last  but  not  least,  the  aspirations  of  the 
landlocked  countries  and  of  other  countries  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  consider  themselves  geo- 
graphically disadvantaged. 

There  are,  in  addition,  other  problems  to  be  studied 
and  solved  in  connection  with  this  idea;  for  example, 
those  relating  to  archipelagoes  and  the  regime  of 
islands  in  general. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  matter 
of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  concept  of 
the  exclusive  economic  zone,  a  subject  on  which 
important  differences  of  opinion  still  persist. 

On  all  these  subjects  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  which  lays  the  foundations  for  negotia- 
tion during  the  intersessional  period  and  at  the  next 
session   of   the   conference. 
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Deep  Seabed   Resources 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  marked 
differences  between  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  a  majority  of  other 
states  at  the  conference  emerged  in  the  First 
Committee,  which  deals  principally  with  the 
mining  of  manganese  nodules  in  the  deep  sea- 
bed for  the  production  of  nickel,  copper,  co- 
balt, and  perhaps  certain  other  metals.  The 
basic  differences  relate  to  who  will  exploit 
the  deep  seabed  resources  and  how  this  ex- 
ploitation will  take  place. 

The  United  States  took  the  position  that 
access  to  the  resources  should  be  guaranteed 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  under  reason- 
able conditions  that  provide  the  security  of 
expectations  needed  to  attract  the  invest- 
ment for  development  of  the  resources.  This 
would  generate  international  revenues  to  be 
used  for  international  community  purposes, 
particularly  for  developing  countries.  A 
number  of  developing  countries  have  sup- 
ported a  concept  under  which  the  interna- 
tional seabed  authority  would  itself  under- 
take exploration  and  exploitation  and  which, 
under  the  new  formula  introduced  by  the 
developing  countries  at  Caracas,  would  in 
addition  have  discretion  to  contract  with 
states  and  private  companies  to  operate  un- 
der its  direct  and  effective  control  and  under 
basic  conditions  of  exploitation  set  forth  in 
the  convention  itself. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  confer- 
ence real  negotiations  began  on  the  basic 
conditions  for  exploitation  when  the  First 
Committee  agreed  to  establish  a  small  in- 
formal negotiating  group.  This  group  will 
resume  its  work  at  the  next  session  of  the 
conference,  and  we  hope  that  negotiations 
in  this  context  and  during  the  intersessional 
period  will  lead  to  a  narrowing  of  differences 
and  a  realistic  approach  that  will  promote 
access  by  industrialized  consumer  countries 
and  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  deep  seabeds. 

The  differences  between  what  we  call  reg- 
ulation and  what  others  call  control  may  be 
narrowed  if  we  can  agree  on  the  conditions 
of  exploitation,  including  measures  to  insure 
that  exploitation  on  a  nondiscriminatory  ba- 
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sis  will  take  place,  and  if  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  protecting  relevant  interests  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Marine  Environment  and   Scientific  Research 

In  the  Third  Committee  of  the  conference, 
there  were  mixed  results  on  formulating 
treaty  texts  for  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  oceanographic  scientific  re- 
search. 

We  were  pleased  that  texts  concerning  the 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment  were 
prepared  on  several  points,  including  basic 
obligations,  particular  obligations,  global 
and  regional  cooperation,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. But  basic  political  issues  remain 
to  be  resolved  on  the  jurisdiction  of  port  and 
coastal  states  with  respect  to  vessel-source 
pollution  and  on  whether  there  will  be  dif- 
ferent obligations  for  states  depending  upon 
their  stage  of  economic  development; — the 
so-called  double  standard. 

We  believe  that  the  Caracas  session  broad- 
ened the  basis  of  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex problems  involved  in  drafting  new  legal 
obligations  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  there  were  indications  that  all 
states  were  analyzing  their  environmental 
policies  in  detail. 

On  the  scientific  research  issue,  the  vari- 
ous proposals  were  reduced  to  four  principal 
alternatives  regarding  scientific  research 
within  the  areas  of  national  jurisdiction. 
Some  states  advocated  a  regime  requiring 
coastal  state  consent  for  all  research.  Others 
supported  a  modified  consent  regime.  The 
United  States  supported  a  regime  which 
places  obligations  on  the  state  conducting  the 
research  to  notify  the  coastal  state,  provide 
for  its  participation,  and  insure  sharing  of 
the  data  and  assistance  in  interpreting  such 
data.  Other  states  proposed  complete  free- 
dom of  scientific  research. 

We  were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  states  appeared  to  be  moving 
toward  serious  negotiations  on  this  subject, 
including  serious  consideration  of  our  pro- 
posal. 


Provisions  for  Settlement   of   Disputes 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  there  will  be  dil 
putes  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  anl 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treat;! 
The  willingness  of  the  United  States  an] 
many  others  to  agree  to  a  particular  baland 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and  the  in] 
ternational  authority  is  predicated  upon  red 
sonable  confidence  that  the  balance  will  b| 
fairly  maintained.  Accordingly,  the  estabj 
lishment  of  an  impartial  system  of  peacefd 
and  compulsory  third-party  dispute  settle! 
ment  is  critical. 

We  were  encouraged  to  find  at  the  Caracal 
session  that  there  were  states  from  all  rej 
gional  groups  that  support  the  need  for  comj 
prehensive  dispute-settlement  provisions.  A 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  United  State 
cosponsored,  with  eight  other  states  fron; 
different  regions,  a  working  paper  contain 
ing  alternative  texts  of  draft  treaty  articles 
This  document  was  prepared,  and  is  in  gen 
eral  supported,  by  a  broader  informal  grou] 
chaired  by  the  Representatives  of  Australia 
and  El  Salvador,  for  which  Professor  Louif 
Sohn  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  served  a* 
rapporteur.  We  hope  this  document  will  fa- 
cilitate the  drafting  of  treaty  articles  or 
this  important  element  of  the  convention. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
will  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the 
report  transmitted  by  the  delegation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  August  30  and  copies 
of  all  draft  articles  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
by  the  United  States.  The  consolidated  treaty 
texts  in  Committee  II  and  other  documents 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  committee  as  soon 
as  we  receive  them  from  the  U.N.  Secretar- 
iat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  a  comprehensive  treaty  is  obtainable 
by  the  end  of  1975  as  contemplated  in  last 
year's  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution.  To 
do  so,  however,  governments  must  begin  seri- 
ous negotiation  the  first  day  at  Geneva;  and 
to  prepare  for  that,  they  must  during  the 
intersessional  period  appraise  the  alterna- 
tives,  meet  informally   to   explore   possible 
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accommodations  that  go  beyond  stated  po- 
sitions, and  supply  their  delegates  with  in- 
structions that  permit  a  successful  negotia- 
tion. 

A  multilateral  convention  of  unparalleled 
complexity  affecting  some  of  our  nation's 
most  vital  economic  and  strategic  interests 
is  within  our  reach.  We  cannot  and  will  not 
sign  just  any  treaty,  but  in  my  judgment 
we  would  be  terribly  remiss  in  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  United  States  and  to  the  in- 
ternational community  as  a  whole  if  we  were 
now  to  overlook  broader  and  longer  range 
perspectives. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  intend  to  work  dili- 
gently and  carefully  for  a  convention  that 
will  protect  our  interests  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term.  In  this  endeavor,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  trust  that  we  shall  have  the 
guidance  and  support  of  the  Congress  and 
[>f  your  committee. 

Through  our  mutual  cooperative  efforts  I 
am  certain  that  we  can  take  the  necessary 
steps  and  develop  constructive  initiatives  so 
that  all  will  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  done  all  it  could  to  foster  a  successful 
)utcome  of  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on 
;he  Law  of  the  Sea  on  schedule  in  1975. 


iTATEMENT  BY  MR.  MOORE 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  appear  before 
his  committee  to  testify  for  the  executive 
>ranch  on  two  bills  of  fundamental  impor- 
ance  to  U.S.  oceans  policy.  Both  bills  raise 
[uestions  deeply  affecting  the  foreign  rela- 
ions  of  the  nation  as  well  as  our  fisheries 
nd  other  oceans  interests.    They  also  pose 

stark  choice  for  our  policy  toward  an  area 
overing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  earth.  Is  U.S.  oceans  policy  to 
e  pursued  through  cooperative  efforts  at 
international  agreement?  Or  is  it  to  be  pur- 
ued  through  unilateral  national  measures 
isking  an  irreversible  pattern  of  conflicting 
ational  claims? 

In  testifying  on  these  bills,  I  am  appre- 
iative  of  the  outstanding  service  the  spon- 


sors of  this  legislation  have  continually 
rendered  to  the  nation  in  fishery  and  other 
ocean  matters.  I  am  also  appreciative  of 
the  very  real  problems  confronting  coastal 
and  anadromous  species  off  our  coasts.  This 
increased  pressure  is  part  of  a  global  trend 
which  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  interna- 
tional legal  framework  for  fisheries  juris- 
diction has  in  many  areas  led  to  overexploi- 
tation.  The  depletion  of  the  haddock  stock 
off  our  Atlantic  coast  is  an  example. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  present  pat- 
tern of  international  fisheries  jurisdiction  is 
that  management  jurisdiction  does  not  gen- 
erally coincide  with  the  range  of  the  stocks. 
As  such,  any  effort  at  sound  management 
and  conservation  confronts  the  classic  "com- 
mon pool  problem"  similar  to  that  experi- 
enced in  the  early  days  of  the  east  Texas  oil- 
fields; that  is,  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  producer  act- 
ing alone  to  conserve  the  resource.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  common  pool  problem  in  fisheries 
is  broadly  based  international  agreement 
providing  coastal  states  with  management 
jurisdiction  over  coastal  and  anadromous 
species  with  highly  migratory  species  man- 
aged by  appropriate  regional  or  international 
organizations. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  oceans 
law  it  is  realistic  to  expect  such  a  broadly 
based  agreement  covering  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion. After  lengthy  preparatory  work  in  the 
U.N.  Seabed  Committee,  the  Third  UN.  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has  recently 
completed  its  first  substantive  session,  held 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela  from  June  20  to  Au- 
gust 29.  If  other  issues  are  satisfactorily 
resolved,  the  conference  offers  every  promise 
of  solving  the  coastal  and  anadromous  fish- 
eries problems  which  prompted  the  bills  be- 
fore this  committee. 

The  strong  trend  in  the  conference  is  for 
acceptance  of  a  200-mile  economic  zone  pro- 
viding coastal  states  with  jurisdiction  over 
coastal  fisheries  in  a  200-mile  area  off  their 
coasts.  There  is  also  considerable  support 
for  host  state  control  of  anadromous  species 
throughout  their  migratory  range  and  grow- 
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ing  support  for  special  provisions  on  inter- 
national and  regional  management  of  highly 
migratory  species.  In  this  connection  the 
U.S.  delegation  has  indicated  that  we  can 
accept  and,  indeed,  would  welcome  the  200- 
mile  economic  zone  as  part  of  a  satisfactory 
overall  treaty  which  also  protects  our  other 
oceans  interests,  including  unimpeded  tran- 
sit of  straits  used  for  international  naviga- 
tion. 

It  is  also  realistic  to  expect  a  broadly  based 
oceans  treaty  in  the  near  future.  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  which  established  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  provided  that  any 
subsequent  session  or  sessions  necessary  af- 
ter the  Caracas  session  would  be  held  no  later 
than  1975.  Pursuant  to  this  schedule,  the  Ca- 
racas session  of  the  conference  agreed  on  a 
second  session  to  be  held  in  Geneva  from 
March  17  to  May  3-10,  1975.  It  also  agreed 
that  the  formal  signing  session  will  take 
place  in  Caracas,  with  July  and  August  1975 
discussed  in  this  regard.  We  believe  that  it 
is  important  to  adhere  to  this  conference 
schedule. 

Preventing  Further  Depletion  of  Fisheries 

Even  on  this  schedule,  it  is  of  course  also 
important  that  we  prevent  further  depletion 
of  our  coastal  and  anadromous  stocks  before 
the  new  law  of  the  sea  treaty  comes  into 
force.  We  are  taking  several  important  steps 
to  meet  this  need : 

— First,  we  are  actively  pursuing  bilateral 
and  limited  multilateral  approaches  for  the 
protection  of  our  stocks.  Progress  has  been 
significant  in  recent  months,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  to  vigorously  pursue  improved 
protection  bilaterally  and  within  regional 
fisheries  commissions. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  the 
administration  is  preparing  and  will  shortly 
submit  for  the  record  a  report  on  the  present 
condition  of  our  coastal  and  anadromous 
stocks  and  efforts  to  provide  increased  in- 
terim protection  to  those  stocks.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  the  Honorable  Howard  Pol- 
lock, Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Administration, 


Department  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Williarr 
Sullivan,  Acting  Coordinator  of  Ocean  Af 
fairs,  Department  of  State,  who  are  prepared 
to  answer  questions  on  these  and  future  ef- 
forts to  protect  our  coastal  and  anadromous 
stocks  in  the  interim  period  before  a  new  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  is  applied. 

— Second,  we  have  proposed  that  the  fish- 
eries as  well  as  certain  other  provisions  oJ 
the  new  law  of  the  sea  treaty  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  provisional  basis;  that  is,  thej 
should  be  applied  after  signature  of  the  new 
treaty  but  before  waiting  for  the  process  of 
ratification  to  bring  the  treaty  into  full  legal! 
effect.  Provisional  application  is  a  recognized 
concept  of  international  law,  and  our  pro- 
posal was  favorably  received.  We  will  of 
course  consult  closely  with  the  Congress  as! 
to  how  provisional  application  is  to  be  ef- 
fectuated. 

— Third,  we  are  today  announcing  a  sig- 
nificant new  measure  to  provide  increased 
protection  for  our  stocks  until  the  new  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  can  be  fully  applied;  that 
is,  new  enforcement  procedures  to  substan- 
tially tighten  control  over  the  incidental  catch 
of  living  resources  from  the  U.S.  continental 
shelf.  In  addition,  we  are  carefully  reviewing 
the  availability  of  means  to  make  possible 
increased  Coast  Guard  enforcement  efforts 
to  protect  our  coastal  and  anadromous  spe- 
cies in  particularly  vulnerable  areas. 

Attached  is  a  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson 
setting  out  the  new  enforcement  measures 
for  tighter  control  over  incidental  catches  of 
U.S.  continental  shelf  resources.3  Because  of 
their  potentially  severe  impact  on  foreign  na- 
tions fishing  over  our  continental  shelf,  these 
far-reaching  new  measures  will  go  into  effect 
only  after  a  90-day  grace  period  to  enable 
affected  nations  to  adjust  their  fishing  meth- 
ods or  to  conclude  agreements  further  pro- 
tecting our  living  resources.  We  are  today 
notifying  affected  states  of  these  new  meas- 
ures. 

These  new  procedures  will  provide  sub- 
stantial increased  protection  to  our  valuable 
living  resources.  We  believe  that  they  are 
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entirely  justified  by  existing  international 
law  and  that  jurisdiction  over  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  continental  shelf  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  require  other  states  to  enter 
into  agreements  for  the  protection  of  such 
resources  if  they  are  taken  during  fishing  for 
non-shelf  stocks  as  well  as  if  the  taking  of 
such  shelf  resources  is  intentional. 

An  expanded  enforcement  effort  by  the 
Coast  Guard  would  also  help  insure  compli- 
ance with  existing  regulations  and  assist  in 
the  transition  from  the  present  limited  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  to  the  broader  jurisdiction 
which  is  the  likely  outcome  of  a  successful 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

difficulties  of  Proposed  Legislation 

Despite  the  interim  problem  in  protection 
)f  our  coastal  and  anadromous  stocks,  the 
jxecutive  branch  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
mactment  of  legislation  such  as  S.  1988, 
vhich  would  unilaterally  extend  U.S.  fish- 
eries jurisdiction. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not 
tatisfactorily  resolve  our  fisheries  problems, 
vould  at  most  merely  anticipate  a  result 
ikely  to  emerge  in  a  matter  of  months  from 
i  successful  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and 
vould  be  seriously  harmful  to  U.S.  oceans 
md  foreign  relations  interests  in  at  least  five 
>rincipal  ways: 

— First,  unilateral  action  extending  na- 
ional  jurisdiction  in  the  oceans  is  harmful  to 
•verall  U.S.  oceans  interests,  and  as  such  we 
lave  consistently  protested  any  extension  of 
isheries  or  other  jurisdiction  beyond  recog- 
lized  limits. 

A  unilateral  extension  of  jurisdiction  for 
>ne  purpose  will  not  always  be  met  by  a  sim- 
lar  extension  but,  rather,  may  encourage 
iroader  claims  which  could  have  serious  im- 
ilications;  for  example,  with  respect  to  our 
nergy  needs  in  transportation  of  hydrocar- 
ions,  our  defense  and  national  security  inter- 
sts  in  the  unimpeded  movement  of  vessels 
nd  aircraft  on  the  world's  oceans,  or  our  in- 
erest  in  the  protection  of  marine  scientific 
esearch  rights  in  the  oceans. 

Because  of  our  broad  range  of  oceans  in- 
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terests  and  our  leadership  role  in  the  world, 
an  example  of  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  would  have  a  particularly  severe  im- 
pact upon  the  international  community  which 
could  quickly  lead  to  a  crazy  quilt  of  uncon- 
trolled national  claims.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
threat  of  just  such  a  result,  with  its  open- 
ended  invitation  to  conflicts  and  pressures 
on  vital  U.S.  interests,  that  led  to  a  decision 
in  two  prior  administrations  at  the  highest 
level  of  government  that  U.S.  oceans  inter- 
ests and  the  stability  of  the  world  commu- 
nity would  best  be  served  by  a  broadly  sup- 
ported international  agreement.  This  admin- 
istration strongly  agrees  with  that  judgment. 
Soundings  from  our  Embassies  and  at  the 
Caracas  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference indicate  that  the  possibility  of  uni- 
lateral claims  by  others  is  not  merely  an  ab- 
stract concern  should  this  legislation  pass. 

— Second,  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  1988  could  be  seriously  damaging  to  im- 
portant foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

Unilateral  extension  of  our  fisheries  juris- 
diction could  place  the  nation  in  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  other 
distant-water  fishing  nations  fishing  off  our 
coasts.  These  nations  strongly  maintain  the 
right  to  fish  in  high  seas  areas  and  are  un- 
likely to  acquiesce  in  unilateral  claims,  par- 
ticularly during  the  course  of  sensitive  law 
of  the  sea  negotiations  in  which  they  have 
substantial  interests  at  stake.  The  implica- 
tions for  detente  and  our  relations  with  Ja- 
pan are  evident.  In  fact,  both  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Japan  have  already  expressed  se- 
rious concern  over  this  legislation  to  our 
principal  negotiators  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

Similarly,  unilateral  extension  of  our  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  coupled  with  reliance  on 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  to  protect 
threatened  distant-water  fishing  interests  of 
the  United  States  seems  certain  to  assure  con- 
tinuation of  disputes  with  Ecuador  and  Peru 
as  well  as  to  generate  new  disputes  with 
other  coastal  states  off  whose  coasts  our  na- 
tionals fish. 

It  is  strongly  in  the  national  interest  to 
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encourage  cooperative  solutions  to  oceans 
problems  rather  than  a  pattern  of  competing 
national  claims.  A  widely  agreed  comprehen- 
sive law  of  the  sea  treaty  will  promote  de- 
velopment of  ocean  uses  and  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  ocean  disputes  leading  to  conflict 
among  nations.  If  these  interests  seem  too 
theoretical  we  might  recall  the  recent  "cod 
war"  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ice- 
land, which  resulted  from  a  more  modest 
Icelandic  claim  of  a  50-mile  contiguous  fish- 
eries zone. 

— Third,  a  unilateral  extension  of  our  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  beyond  12  miles  would  not 
be  compatible  with  existing  international 
law,  and  particularly  with  the  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas,  to  which  the  United  States 
and  54  other  nations  are  party. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  pro- 
tested any  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction 
beyond  12  miles  as  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  And  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  held  only  last  month  in  two  cases 
arising  from  the  "cod  war"  that  the  50-mile 
unilateral  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction 
by  Iceland  was  not  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  we  do  if  this 
bill  were  to  become  law  and  another  country 
brought  us  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice?  Would  we  invoke  our  reservation 
and  maintain  that  issues  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  seas  up  to  200  miles  from  our  coast,  or 
even  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  this  in  the 
case  of  salmon,  are  exclusively  within  our  do- 
mestic jurisdiction?  Or  would  we  respond  on 
the  merits  and  risk  losing  what  we  are  cer- 
tain to  get  from  a  widely  accepted  law  of  the 
sea  treaty  ? 

Violation  of  our  international  legal  obliga- 
tions by  encroaching  on  existing  high  seas 
freedoms  can  be  seriously  detrimental  to  a 
variety  of  oceans  interests  dependent  on 
maintenance  of  shared  community  freedoms 
in  the  high  seas.  The  appropriate  way  to 
change  these  obligations  in  order  to  deal  with 
new  circumstances  is  by  agreement.  It  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  argue  that  a  uni- 
lateral act  contrary  to  these  obligations  is 
required    by    such    circumstances    when    a 


widely  supported  agreement  that  resolves! 
the  problem  is  nearing  completion.  As  this 
committee  knows,  violation  of  our  interna- 
tional legal  obligations  can  have  the  most  se- 
rious short-  and  long-run  costs  to  the  nation. 
— Fourth,  a  unilateral  extension  of  our 
fisheries  jurisdiction  would  pose  serious  risks 
for  our  fisheries  interests. 

Protection  of  our  coastal  and  anadromous 
stocks  can  only  be  achieved  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  states  participating  in  the  har- 
vesting of  those  stocks.  Unilateral  action  not 
only  fails  to  achieve  such  agreement,  but  it 
may  also  endanger  existing  fishery  agree- 
ments and  efforts  to  resolve  the  problem  on  a 
more  lasting  basis  with  such  countries.  Sim- 
ilarly, protection  of  our  interests  in  fishing 
for  highly  migratory  species  such  as  tuna  or 
coastal  species  such  as  shrimp  where  U.S. 
nationals  may  fish  off  the  coasts  of  other  na- 
tions can  only  be  achieved  through  coopera- 
tive solutions. 

In  short,  we  cannot  expect  to  achieve  ac- 
quiescence from  states  fishing  off  our  coast, 
and  we  will  harden  the  positions  of  other 
countries  off  whose  coasts  we  fish.  The  reso- 
lution of  old  disputes  will  be  made  more  dif- 
ficult, and  their  costs  to  our  fishermen  and 
our  government  will  continue.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  face  new  disputes  off  our  own 
coast  and  elsewhere. 

S.  1988  or  other  similar  legislation  unilat- 
erally extending   U.S.   fisheries  jurisdiction 
would  provide  others  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  unilateral  claims  damaging  to  our  dis- 
tant-water fishing  interests  despite  any  ex- 
ceptions for  highly  migratory  species  or  pro- 
visions for  full  utilization  written  into  the 
legislation.  If  the  United  States  can  make  a 
unilateral  claim  eliminating  the  freedom  to 
fish  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  difficult  to  assert 
that  other  nations  are  bound  by  the  excep- 
tions and  provisions  contained  in  our  own 
legislation.  Moreover,  even  by  its  terms  S. 
1988  would  include  highly  migratory  species 
in  the  extension  of  coastal  state  jurisdiction 
where  such  species  "are  not  managed  pur- 
suant   to    bilateral    or    multilateral    fishery 
agreements."  We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  principal  countries  with  which  we  have 
disputes  concerning  jurisdiction  over  highly 
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migratory  species  are  not  now  parties  to 
agreements  relating  to  the  management  of 
such  stocks. 

A  unilateral  extension  of  fisheries  juris- 
diction by  the  United  States  could  also  make 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  meaningful  guar- 
antees such  as  those  we  are  advocating  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  binding  on  all  na- 
tions for  the  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  oceans.  Moreover,  it  could 
make  more  difficult  acceptance  of  a  rational 
basis  for  fisheries  management;  that  is,  ju- 
risdiction over  anadromous  species  in  the 
host  state  and  jurisdiction  over  highly  mi- 
gratory species  in  a  regional  or  international 
organization.  As  such,  legislation  such  as  S. 
1988,  although  intended  to  protect  our  fish 
stocks,  could,  paradoxically,  have  the  oppo- 
site effect  not  only  on  stocks  off  our  coast 
but  on  fish  stocks  the  world  over. 

— Finally,  passage  at  this  time  of  legis- 
lation such  as  S.  1988  unilaterally  extending 
the  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
would  seriously  undercut  the  efforts  of  all 
nations  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  oceans 
aw  treaty. 

Our  nation  has  urged  particular  care  and 
restraint  in  avoiding  new  oceans  claims  dur- 
ng  the  course  of  the  Third  U.N.  Conference 
)n  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  A  pattern  of  esca- 
ating  unilateral  claims  during  the  confer- 
ence could  destroy  the  delicate  fabric  of  this 
nost  promising  and  difficult  negotiation.  It 
:ould  also  undermine  the  essential  political 
:ompromise  by  which  all  nations  would  agree 
>n  a  single  package  treaty.  And  by  uni- 
aterally  taking  action  which  we  have  said 
nust  be  dependent  on  a  satisfactory  overall 
rompromise,  it  could  harm  other  U.S.  oceans 
nterests  such  as  protection  of  vital  navi- 
gational freedoms,  marine  scientific  research, 
environmental  goals,  or  economic  interests 
uch  as  a  regime  for  deep  seabed  mining 
vhich  will  promote  secure  access  to  the 
ninerals  of  the  deep  seabed  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  principal  difficulties 
vith  legislation  such  as  S.  1988  are  in  no 
ense  alleviated  by  its  emergency  or  interim 
lature.  Section  11(b)  of  S.  1988  provides 
hat  the  act  would  expire  on  such  date  as 
he  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  comes  into  force 


or  is  provisionally  applied.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  the  interim  period  the  legislation 
would  be  simply  a  unilateral  extension,  with 
all  of  the  associated  costs  of  unilateralism 
and  with  none  of  the  benefits  of  a  lasting  so- 
lution. Moreover,  this  legislation  could  well 
prevent  the  agreement  which  is  expected  to 
supercede  it. 

In  commenting  on  S.  1988  I  have  sought 
only  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  issue  of 
unilateral  extension  of  U.S.  fisheries  juris- 
diction, which  is  the  central  feature  of  this 
bill.  The  executive  branch  has  not  at  this 
time  taken  a  position  on  the  fisheries  man- 
agement aspects  of  the  bill. 

Similarly,  I  have  not  sought  to  discuss  the 
specifics  of  S.  3783  which,  because  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  rooted  in  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  is  poten- 
tially not  as  objectionable  as  S.  1988.  The 
principal  problem  with  S.  3783,  of  course, 
is  that  the  most  important  nations  fishing 
for  our  coastal  and  anadromous  species,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  are  not 
parties  to  the  1958  convention. 

With  appropriate  changes,  it  is  possible 
that  S.  3783  or  a  similar  measure  rooted  in 
existing  international  law  could  be  a  useful 
alternative  to  S.  1988  without  the  grave  im- 
pact on  our  overall  oceans  and  foreign  rela- 
tions interests.  Accordingly,  before  com- 
menting further  on  S.  3783,  the  executive 
branch  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for 
further  study  with  the  Congress  with  a  view 
to  examining  the  possibility  of  changes 
which  might  make  S.  3783  acceptable. 

Cooperative  Solutions  Required 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  nation  are  faced  with  a 
fundamental  choice.  Are  we  to  pursue  co- 
operative efforts  at  solution  to  our  oceans 
problems  even  when  the  going  is  rough  and 
the  pace  slower  than  we  would  like?  Or  are 
we  to  pursue  unilateral  policies  destined  to 
lead  to  escalating  conflict  in  the  oceans? 

The  overall  oceans  interests  of  our  nation, 
our  foreign  relations  interests,  compliance 
with  our  international  legal  obligations,  our 
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fisheries  interests  themselves,  and  our  inter- 
est in  concluding  a  timely  and  successful 
law  of  the  sea  treaty  all  strongly  require 
that  we  firmly  set  our  course  toward  coop- 
erative solutions. 

In  any  event,  I  am  particularly  heartened 
that  this  fundamental  choice  is  being  ex- 
amined by  this  committee  and  trust  that  on 
this  issue,  as  on  all  others,  it  will  bring  its 
understanding  and  experience  to  bear  on  the 
short-  and  long-range  implications  of  this 
choice  for  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation. 


Ambassador  Stevenson  Reviews  Work 
of  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 

Statement  by  John  R.  Stevenson x 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  I 
will  be  making  in  the  next  few  weeks,  in- 
cluding reports  to  the  President  and  to  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  about  the 
results  of  this  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  out- 
set that  while  the  results  obviously  are  not 
all  we  hoped  for,  neither  is  there  any  cause 
for  billing  the  conference  a  failure. 

I  said  in  my  first  press  conference  here 
on  June  20  that  "great  issues,  involving 
the  interests  of  so  many  states,  are  obviously 
not  easily  resolved."  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  be  resolved  within 
the  time  framework  originally  scheduled  by 
the  United  Nations.  That  time  framework 
for  completion  of  a  treaty  in  1975  is,  as  you 
know,  of  substantive  importance  in  this  ne- 
gotiation. Not  only  the  United  States  but 
many  other  countries  are  under  domestic  po- 
litical pressures  to  take  legislative  action 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  foreclosing 
many  avenues  of  negotiation  which  have 
opened  up  this  session. 


1  Issued  at  a  news  conference  held  at  Caracas  on 
Aug.  28  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Caracas  session  of 
the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(text  from  press  release  353  dated  Sept.  3).  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  is  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference. 


What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  t( 
establish  the  goals  of  our  international  so 
ciety  for  a  large  part  of  the  world  for  th< 
foreseeable  future.  This  would  not  be  easj 
were  we  able  to  foresee  all  the  factual  cir 
cumstances  of  man's  future  in  the  seas.  Ii 
is  more  difficult  when  in  large  measure  w( 
must  act  on  imperfect  knowledge  and  in  re- 
liance on  our  general  experience  that  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  order  is  a  preferable  approach 
to  peaceful  accommodation  in  the  seas. 

Perhaps  a  most  significant  result  of  this 
session,  and  one  not  to  be  underestimated, 
has  been  the  agreement  of  almost  all  nations 
represented  here  that  the  interests  of  all  will 
be  best  served  by  an  acceptable  and  timely 
treaty.  To  that  end,  the  conference  has 
scheduled  not  only  the  next  session  in  the 
spring  in  Geneva  but  a  return  to  Caracas 
for  the  signing  of  the  agreement  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  this  will  take  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  U.N.  timetable. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  session  are 
considerable.  Among  the  most  important  are 
the  following: 

a.  The  vast  array  of  law  of  the  sea  issues 
and  proposals  within  the  mandate  of  Com- 
mittee II  dealing  with  territorial  sea,  straits, 
and  the  economic  zone  was  organized  by  the 
committee  into  a  comprehensive  set  of  in- 
formal working  papers  reflecting  main 
trends  on  each  precise  issue.  A  large  num- 
ber of  formal  proposals  were  introduced  as 
a  basis  for  insertions  in  these  main  trends 
papers.  All  states  can  now  focus  on  each 
issue,  and  the  alternative  solutions,  with  rel- 
ative ease.  A  similar  development  occurred 
with  respect  to  marine  scientific  research. 

b.  The  transition  from  a  Seabed  Commit- 
tee of  about  90  to  a  conference  of  almost 
150  was  achieved  without  major  new  stum- 
bling blocks  and  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

c.  The  overwhelming  majority  clearly  de- 
sires a  treaty  in  the  near  future.  Agreement 
on  the  rules  of  procedure  is  clear  evidence 
of  this  desire  to  achieve  a  widely  acceptable 
treaty.  The  tone  of  the  meeting  was  mod- 
erate and  serious.  The  conference  adopted 
a  recommended  1975  work  schedule  deliber- 
ately devised  to  stimulate  agreement. 
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d.  The  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  12-mile 
territorial  sea  and  a  200-mile  economic  zone 
ma  all  but  formally  agreed,  subject  of  course 
;o  acceptable  resolution  of  other  issues,  in- 
:luding  straits.  Accordingly,  expanded 
:oastal  state  jurisdiction  over  living  and 
lonliving  resources  appears  assured. 

e.  With  respect  to  the  deep  seabeds,  the 
irst  steps  have  been  taken  into  real  nego- 
iation  of  the  basic  questions  of  the  system 
>f  exploitation  and  the  conditions  of  exploi- 
ation. 

f.  Traditional  regional  and  political  align- 
nents  of  states  are  being  replaced  by  in- 
ormal  groups  whose  membership  is  based 
»n  similarities  of  interest  on  a  particular  is- 
ue.  This  has  greatly  facilitated  rationaliza- 
ion  of  issues  and  is  necessary  for  finding 
ffective  accommodations. 

g.  The  number  and  tempo  of  private  meet- 
rigs  has  increased  considerably  and  moved 
•eyond  formal  positions.  This  is  essential 
o  a  successful  negotiation. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  conference  pa- 
iers  now  make  it  clear  what  the  structure 
nd  general  content  of  the  treaty  will  be. 
^he  alternatives  to  choose  from  and  the 
lanks  to  be  filled  in,  and  even  the  relative 
mportance  attached  to  different  issues,  are 
11  known. 

What  was  missing  in  Caracas  was  the 
olitical  will  to  negotiate,  and  the  main  rea- 
on  for  this  was  the  conviction  that  this 
rould  not  be  the  last  session.  The  next  step, 
s  I  said  in  my  plenary  speech,  is  for  gov- 
rnments  to  make  the  political  decisions 
ecessary  to  resolve  a  small  number  of  criti- 
al  issues.  In  short,  we  must  now  move  from 
he  technical  drafting  and  negotiating  stage 
t  this  session,  which  has  laid  bare  both 
tie  outlines  of  agreement  and  the  details  of 
isagreement,  to  the  political  level  which 
lakes  compromise  possible. 

Each  state  here,  depending  upon  its  situa- 
on  and  circumstances,  has  a  different  idea 


of  the  relative  importance  of  different  issues 
and  how  the  blanks  should  be  filled  in.  The 
United  States  and  some  others  have  stated 
that  it  is  essential  to  preserve  unimpeded 
passage  of  straits  and  the  general  rights 
of  navigation,  in  which  all  countries  which 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have  a  vital 
interest.  There  are  differences  as  to  the 
balance  of  coastal  state  rights  and  duties 
within  an  economic  zone.  There  are  differ- 
ences as  to  how  the  problem  of  pollution 
within  the  zone  should  be  handled  and  how 
scientific  research  can  be  conducted  in  a 
fashion  that  will  not  hinder  research  but  will 
also  recognize  the  interests  of  states  in  ac- 
tivities near  their  coasts.  There  are  dif- 
ferences as  to  how  and  by  whom  the  deep 
seabed  should  be  exploited. 

What  we  have  done,  I  believe,  is  to  lay 
all  these  problems  on  the  table  in  the  form 
of  concrete  alternative  treaty  texts,  so  that 
representatives  of  governments  can  go  home 
and  provide  their  governments  with  the  in- 
formation and  the  assessments  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  decide  what  accommodations  will 
best  serve  our  common  purpose.  My  dele- 
gation expects  to  arrive  in  Geneva  willing 
to  negotiate  on  all  the  remaining  troublesome 
aspects  of  this  treaty  in  the  hope  and  in  the 
spirit  that  other  governments  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  likewise. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  necessary 
decisions  will  be  made  and  that  most  states 
will  come  to  Geneva  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty.  Factual  assessments  can  be  made 
by  computers.  Judgments  of  the  future,  in- 
formed judgments  on  the  best  course  for 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world,  must  be 
made  by  men  and  governments  in  good  faith 
and  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

The  United  States  has,  I  think,  demon- 
strated that  good  faith  and  the  willingness 
to  accommodate  the  interests  of  others.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done,  but  I  look  forward 
to  returning  to  this  hospitable  city  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Caracas  next  year. 
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U.S.  Gives  Position  on  Seabed  Regime,  Scientific  Research, 
Straits,  and  Economic  Zone  at  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 


Following  are  statements  by  John  R.  Ste- 
venson, Special  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Third  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
at  Caracas,  made  in  Committee  I  of  the  con- 
ference on  Jidy  17,  in  Committee  HI  on  July 
19,  and  in  Committee  II  on  August  1;  a 
statement  by  John  Norton  Moore,  Deputy 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  and 
deputy  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
made  in  Committee  II  on  July  22;  U.S.  draft 
articles  on  the  economic  zone  and  continental 
shelf;  and  alternative  texts  of  draft  articles 
on  settlement  of  disputes. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON, 
COMMITTEE  I,  JULY   17 

Press  release  313  dated  July  24 

Mr.  Chairman  [Paul  Bamela  Engo,  of 
Cameroon]:  May  I  say  at  the  outset  what 
great  satisfaction  my  delegation  has  in  see- 
ing you  in  the  chair.  We  appreciate  very 
much,  as  all  delegations  do,  the  contributions 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  at  the  podium 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  to  the 
success  of  our  work.  Your  leadership,  wis- 
dom, and  political  skills  have  in  many  ways 
enabled  us  to  reach  an  advanced  stage  of 
work. 

As  you  correctly  pointed  out  in  your  state- 
ment to  this  committee  on  the  10th  of  July, 
the  past  work  of  the  preparatory  committee 
has  given  many  of  us  a  sense  of  false  com- 
fort, for  we  have  thought  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  single  large  and  complex  document 
was  in  and  of  itself  an  achievement.  You 
told  us  that  our  task  was  to  begin  to  nego- 
tiate. Indeed,  you  demanded  it  of  us.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  all  owe  you  a  great  debt  for 


your  persistence,  because  it  is  now  obvioi 
after  more  than  50  statements  in  this  cor 
mittee  that  you  have  served  as  the  cataly 
for  the  commencement  of  negotiations  f< 
which  we  have  all  waited  so  many  years. 
We  have  listened  with  great  care  to  tl 
statements  of  all  delegations  who  ha^ 
spoken  before  us,  and  it  is  now  clear  beyor 
any  doubt  that  serious  negotiations  are  o 
curring.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  analysis  ( 
the  statements  made  in  the  last  week  of  01 
work  leads  us  to  certain  very  specific  coi 
elusions  about  the  nature  and  scope  of  tr 
problems  before  us  in  Caracas,  and  I  wi 
turn  directly  to  them. 

The  central  issue  in  the  negotiations  : 
the  extent  of  control  by  the  authority  ove 
commercial  development  of  the  resources  c 
the  international  seabed  area.  In  a  very  re* 
sense,  the  question  of  who  will  control  i 
resolved.  The  authority  will  have  the  cor 
trol  and  will  exercise  it  through  its  princips 
organs  and  their  subsidiary  organs.  Th 
authority  should  contain  four  principal  or 
gans:  an  assembly,  a  council,  an  operations 
arm,  and  a  dispute-settlement  body.  Th 
United  States,  in  the  latter  part  of  th 
Geneva  session  of  the  Seabed  Committee  las 
year,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  compre 
hensive  law  of  the  sea  tribunal  for  dispute: 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  appli 
cation  of  the  law  of  the  sea  convention. 
We  would  anticipate  that  the  dispute-settle 
ment  machinery  in  the  authority  would  b< 
a  more  specialized  organ. 

Each  of  these  principal  organs  will  hav* 


1  For  U.S.  statements  made  in  the  July-Augusl 
1973  session  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  24,  1973,  p.  397. 
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to  be  given  different  types  of  powers.  Broad 
policy  guidance  will  come  from  the  assembly ; 
executive  decisionmaking  will  be  in  the  coun- 
cil, with  particular  reference  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  general  system  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation.  The  operational  arm 
will  manage  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
authority,  and  the  dispute-settlement  pro- 
cedures will  help  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  treaty  we  are  here  to  negotiate.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  checks 
and  balances  among  the  organs  of  the  au- 
thority to  insure  against  any  abuse  of  power. 
This  approach  may  help  find  a  common  mid- 
dle path  to  agreement  on  the  structure  of 
the  authority  and  many  of  its  powers  and 
functions. 

The  questions  we  face  are:  How  much 
control?  And  subject  to  what  safeguards? 
And  over  what  activities?  These  are  clearly 
not  easy  questions,  but  our  impression  of 
the  statements  of  various  speakers  is  that 
the  question  of  control  is  made  somewhat 
more  difficult  by  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of 
:ontrol  versus  no  control.  We  believe  a 
better  approach  would  be  to  recognize  that 
certain  controls  are  essential  in  the  authority 
—these  controls  in  a  broad  sense  are  the 
rights  of  the  authority,  and  these  rights 
mould  be  accompanied  by  corresponding 
iuties. 

Our  first  task  is  to  identify  the  common 
lenominators — what  types  of  controls  do 
nost  delegations  seek  to  repose  in  the  au- 
;hority?  We  have  identified  seven  major 
:ategories  which  appear  to  command  wide- 
spread support: 

— First,  the  right  of  the  authority  to  pre- 
sent degradation  of  the  marine  environment 
rom  seabed  exploration  and  exploitation; 

— Second,  the  right  to  insure  that  suffi- 
:ient  and  reliable  information  and  data  are 
riven  to  the  authority  so  as  to  allow  it  in- 
lependently  to  satisfy  itself  that  it  is  receiv- 
ng  all  benefits  and  income  to  which  the 
reaty  entitles  it; 

— Third,  the  right  to  impose  requirements 
vhich  prevent  any  state  or  person  who  does 
tot  have  the  bona  fide  intention  of  explor- 


ing and  exploiting  from  obtaining  or  keep- 
ing any  mining  rights  in  the  area; 

— Fourth,  the  right  to  require  that  mining 
be  carried  out  safely; 

—Fifth,  the  right  to  establish  the  pro- 
cedures and  mechanisms  which  will  insure 
that  those  provisions  of  our  treaty  which 
promote  programs  for  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  the  developing  countries  and  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  developing  country 
personnel  be  faithfully  executed; 

— Sixth,  the  right  to  insure  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  are  not  monopolized  by 
a  few  countries  or  private  entities  so  as  to 
preclude  developing  countries  from  partici- 
pation in  the  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  the  area  when  they  have  the  technology 
and  financial  capacity  to  do  so;  and 

— Seventh,  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  resource  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  can  pledge 
its  full  support  to  work  to  achieve  these 
kinds  of  controls.  In  some  cases,  we  believe 
the  controls  should  be  carefully  spelled  out 
in  the  treaty  itself.  In  others,  we  would 
want  to  include  the  controls  by  way  of  a 
mandate  to  regulate  in  the  future,  provided 
we  can  agree  in  the  treaty  on  standards  for 
the  regulatory  machinery  and  a  just  pro- 
cedure for  rulemaking  which  will  inspire 
the  confidence  of  all  states. 

We  have  also  listened  with  care  to  the 
statements  of  other  delegations  concerning 
the  duties  or  obligations  of  the  authority. 
Here  again,  we  have  found  basically  five 
common  denominators: 

— First,  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries alike  have  spoken  out  clearly  for  the 
need  to  insure  that  no  state  is  subject  to 
discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
and  that  no  state  can  be  deprived  of  a  right 
of  access  to  the  resources  if  it  meets  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty — this  be- 
ing one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  common-heritage  concept. 

— Second,  virtually  all  countries  have  rec- 
ognized the  duty  to  provide  stable  conditions 
of  investment  which  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources.    There  is  wide- 
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spread  recognition  that  we  all  depend  on 
the  creativity  and  initiative  of  a  pioneering 
few  to  achieve  realizable  benefits  for  all  from 
the  extraction  of  the  resources. 

— Third,  it  has  been  wisely  said  by  many 
delegations  that  the  authority  should  not  en- 
cumber those  who  extract  the  resources  with 
needless  regulatory  interference  and  admin- 
istrative burdens  which  reduce  economic  ef- 
ficiency and  thus  the  benefits,  including  the 
revenues,  which  will  be  available  for  shar- 
ing. 

— Fourth,  many  delegations  have  noted  the 
need  to  protect  the  property,  including  pro- 
prietary data  and  trade  secrets,  of  those  on 
whom  we  depend  for  the  extraction  of  the 
resources. 

— Fifth,  the  authority  must  provide  facil- 
ities and  institutions  for  the  knowledge  and 
technology  which  will  be  transferred  to  de- 
veloping countries.  Effective  transfer  of 
technology,  which  many  have  stressed,  re- 
quires careful  planning  and  the  creation  of 
new  institutions  of  learning.  In  this  area 
the  authority  will  make  one  of  its  most  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  gratified  that  most 
delegations  have  referred  in  their  statements 
to  the  need  for  negotiations  on  the  funda- 
mental terms,  conditions,  and  safeguards  for 
exploration  and  exploitation.  Indeed,  one 
delegation  suggested  that  this  committee 
change  its  perspective  quickly  and  begin  at 
once  to  examine  these  fundamental  matters 
in  the  hopes  that  by  doing  so  we  will  find 
common  ground  which  may  reduce  the  dif- 
ferences between  what  appear  to  be  widely 
disparate  conceptual  approaches.  We  share 
this  belief.  It  was  our  view  in  the  working 
group  last  summer,  and  it  remains  our  view 
today,  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
competing  conceptual  approaches  to  the 
question  "Who  may  exploit  the  area?"  are 
not  as  serious  as  previous  debate  would  have 
indicated  and  that  a  close  study  of  the  basic 
conditions  of  exploitation  founded  on  what 
now  appear  to  be  widely  supported  common 
denominators  will  help  us  find  the  path  to 
■  ement. 


Regrettably,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appean 
that  in  one  major  area  no  sign  of  a  rap 
prochement  is  yet  on  the  horizon.  A  feu 
major  producers  and  exporters  of  nicke 
and  copper  have  brought  to  our  attentior 
their  belief  that  a  problem  will  accrue  t< 
them  from  seabed  nickel  and  copper  pro 
duction,  the  two  metals  of  principal  commer 
cial  interest  in  nodules.  The  Secretary  Gen 
eral  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Seabed  Com 
mittee,  done  several  useful  studies  of  th< 
question,  including  a  study  now  before  us 
A/CONF.62/25.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delega 
tion  is  pleased  that  at  an  appropriate  tim< 
this  summer  the  committee  will  have  ar 
opportunity  to  study  this  report  more  fully 
We  believe  in  light  of  recent  internationa 
experience  that  it  will  be  most  useful  foi 
all  countries,  whether  developed  or  develop 
ing,  who  are  consumers  of  these  material; 
in  either  raw  or  manufactured  form  to  an 
alyze  together  their  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  better  understanding  o1 
this  problem  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
already  influenced  the  work  of  this  committee 
may  help  us  over  the  few  hurdles  ahead  of  us 
Several  nations  have  made  proposals  in  con- 
nection with  economic  implications  whicl: 
call  for  production  and  price  controls  01 
which  limit  access  to  the  resources  of  the 
area.  Still  other  proposals  have  been  madt 
which,  while  they  do  not  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly related  to  economic  implications,  may 
be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  insure  that  the 
authority  will  be  able  to  regulate  production 
effectively.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  these 
proposals  can  be  seriously  disruptive  in  the 
negotiation  because  they  are  not  only  capa- 
ble of  being  used  to  maintain  or  increase 
prices  but  also  can  be  used  to  deprive  states 
of  access  to  the  resources. 

In  addition,  if  used,  they  may  well  de- 
crease the  benefits  available  from  the  sea,  in- 
cluding the  benefits  to  consumers  everywhere 
from  the  availability  of  a  new  supply  of 
nickel  and  copper  and  the  products  made 
from  those  metals.  The  U.N.  economic  studies 
have  shown  that  the  increases  in  copper  de- 
mand will  greatly  exceed  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment in  seabed  production.  Similar  conclu- 
sions, to  a  lesser  extent,  hold  for  nickel,  but 
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in  any  case  nickel  is  largely  a  developed 
country  export.  The  effect  on  manganese  is 
speculative,  and  only  one  company  that  we 
know  of  has  any  plan  to  produce  any  man- 
ganese at  all  from  nodules.  The  cobalt  pro- 
duction of  one  or  two  developing  countries 
may  be  affected.  In  these  cases  appropriate 
measures  will  have  to  be  considered.  Let  us 
move  with  extreme  care  and  not  try  to  solve 
problems  which  in  reality  may  be  quite  small 
and  manageable  with  remedies  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  illness  we  seek  to  cure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  countries,  not  only  the 
rich,  but  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  justifiably 
concerned  by  any  price  increase  in  essential 
commodities.  Higher  prices  for  resources 
used  for  development  are  a  serious  matter 
today,  causing  widespread  hunger  and  star- 
vation in  many  poor  countries. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  seabed 
metal  production  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  land  production.  Together,  the 
two  sources  will  account  for  the  global  sup- 
ply and  meet  the  global  demand  for  these 
metals.  To  draw  up  special  restrictions  for 
one  source  and  not  the  other  is  equivalent  to 
agreement  by  treaty  to  discriminate  against 
all  states  who  may  be  seabed  producers.  This 
is  neither  a  fair  nor  rational  approach  to  the 
iisposition  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures which  will  be  used  by  the  authority  for 
lealing  with  the  multitude  of  problems  that 
m\\  face  the  authority  in  its  quest  for  con- 
:rol  over  the  resources  of  the  area.  As  I  men- 
ioned  earlier,  we  believe  that,  in  order  to 
)rotect  the  interests  of  all  states,  decision- 
naking  should  be  dispersed  throughout  the 
>rgans  of  the  authority  to  avoid  any  single 
>rgan's  dominance  over  the  machinery. 

In  respect  of  the  basic  resource  policies  of 
he  authority,  we  wish  to  assure  a  special 
irocedure  which  we  call  rulemaking.  The  au- 
hority  will  have  to  deal  with  a  host  of  un- 
predictable developments.  In  these  areas, 
yhich  include  environmental  protection,  min- 
ng  safety,  resource  conservation,  adjust- 
lents  to  regulatory  provisions  which  insure 
iligence  in  exploration  and  deter  specula- 


tion, to  name  only  a  few,  we  think  the  au- 
thority should  make  rules  by  a  procedure 
similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Rules  should  be 
drafted  by  a  specialized  subsidiary  organ, 
and  after  council  approval,  forwarded  to  all 
states  for  review.  If  after  a  fixed  time  pe- 
riod, say  90  days,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  authority  have  objected,  the 
rules  would  become  binding.  This  approach, 
we  believe,  will  give  maximum  opportunity 
for  expert  review  in  the  authority  and  in  gov- 
ernments and  avoids  the  risk  of  undue  influ- 
ence by  one  or  another  of  the  organs  of  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  has  not  yet 
been  created.  We  are  here  to  create  it.  This  is 
an  exciting  and  important  experiment  in  in- 
ternational  cooperation.   We   are   each   pre- 
pared   to   agree   to    controls    over    valuable 
resources  by  an  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion. This  is  a  unique  adventure.  But  it  can- 
not succeed  if  we  are  too  ambitious.  We  are 
asking  all  nations  to  have  trust  in  an  un- 
known body.  Let  us  build  into  this  treaty  as 
many  necessary  procedural  protections  as  we 
can  to  insure  that  those  who  are  wary  of  our 
efforts  will  be  satisfied  with  our  work  prod- 
uct. To  that  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delega- 
tion wishes  to   stress  the  following  points 
which  we  regard  as  most  important  in  these 
negotiations : 

1.  The  resource  system  we  choose  for  the 
treaty  must  insure  nondiscriminatory  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  area  for  all  states.  If 
the  authority  has  the  power  to  restrict  the 
number  of  areas  available  for  commercial 
development  and  to  select  among  applicants, 
my  government  would  not  be  satisfied  that 
our  access  was  secure  and  free  of  potential 
discrimination. 

2.  The  mandate  of  the  authority  should 
only  include  control  of  activities  in  the  area 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  seabed  resources. 

3.  The  treaty  should  provide  an  appropri- 
ate system  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
organs  of  the  authority. 

4.  A  carefully  defined  system  of  rulemak- 
ing should  be  elaborated  in  the  treaty  to  in- 
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sure  a  fair  and  thoughtful  decisionmaking 
process. 

5.  Provisions  for  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose are  essential. 

6.  Voting  arrangements  in  the  council  of 
the  authority  should  be  realistic. 

7.  We  should  seek  methods  for  accommo- 
dating the  concerns  of  land-based  producers 
who  are  developing  countries  if  it  is  clear 
that  seabed  production  harms  their  level  of 
domestic  production,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  consumers  of  goods  made  from  raw  ma- 
terials found  in  the  seabed  must  be  protected 
from  artificial  price  increases  for  such  mate- 
rials. 

8.  The  provisional  application  of  the  per- 
manent regime  and  machinery. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delega- 
tion would  like  to  take  note  of  the  remarks 
of  one  speaker  who  indicated  that  industrial- 
ized countries  had  supported  a  system  for 
exploitation  which  would  permit  both  li- 
censing and  direct  exploitation  by  the  au- 
thority simultaneously.  He  rejected  such  a 
parallel  system.  We  support  his  rejection. 
We  are  here  to  find  a  single  system  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  which  will  accom- 
modate the  interests  and  needs  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

For  our  part,  we  approach  the  next  two- 
week  period  with  the  hope  that  when  the  in- 
formal committee  makes  its  report  to  this 
committee,  the  third  reading  of  the  regime 
and  machinery  will  be  concluded  except  for 
those  areas  which  we  know  cannot  be  easily 
solved  and  will,  in  any  case,  require  your  own 
firm  guidance  and  personal  attention  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  In  August  we  look 
forward  to  a  thorough  and  careful  elabora- 
tion by  the  informal  committee  of  the  new 
aspects  of  our  work — the  effort  to  study 
more  closely  the  resource  exploitation  system 
and  its  basic  conditions  of  operation.  We  will 
also  have  to  deal  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  economic  implications. 

We  are  here  to  negotiate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  to  do  so 
is  now. 


STATEMENT   BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON, 
COMMITTEE   III,  JULY   19 

Press  release  317  dated  July  26 

Mr.  Chairman  [A.  Yankov,  of  Bulgaria]  : 
I  will  limit  my  comments  today  primarily  tc 
marine  scientific  research  within  the  eco- 
nomic zone.  We  have  previously  indicated 
that  the  coastal  state  should  have  the  right 
to  authorize  and  regulate  scientific  research 
in  the  territorial  sea.  In  the  area  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  the  present 
right  to  conduct  research  should  continue,  as 
reflected  in  the  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1970.2 
Similarly,  it  is  clear  that  coastal  states  should 
have  jurisdiction  to  control  commercial  ex- 
ploration in  the  economic  zone.  The  basic 
question  is  the  regime  for  scientific  research 
in  the  economic  zone  adjacent  to  the  terri- 
torial sea. 

If  an  economic  zone  is  established  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  the  coast,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  ocean  will  be  included  in 
this  zone  of  particular  importance  to  scien- 
tists. This  conference  has  before  it  two  fun- 
damental questions  regarding  marine  sci- 
ence. First,  we  must  determine  whether  to 
foster  the  conduct  of  marine  science ;  second, 
we  must  decide  how  other  interests  are  to  be 
accommodated  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
marine  science. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  consensus  in  this 
conference  that  marine  scientific  research 
should  be  encouraged.  We  also  believe  that 
there  is  a  consensus  that  rules  regarding  ma- 
rine science  should  insure  that  all  will  bene- 
fit to  the  fullest  extent  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  coastal  state  in  the  economic  zone  are 
protected.  The  challenge  we  face  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  regime  which  reflects  this  consensus. 

Fostering  Marine  Scientific  Research.  Ob- 
taining needed  knowledge  about  the  ocean  is 
often  difficult,  time  consuming,  and  expen- 
sive. Many  developing  countries,  when  con- 
sidering   the    manifold    demands    on    their 


2  For  text  of  the  declaration  (General  Assembly 
Resolution  2749  (XXV)),  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1, 
1971,  p.  155. 
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available  resources,  feel  that  they  cannot  jus- 
tify a  substantia]  diversion  of  their  scarce 
resources  to  this  type  of  research.  How  then 
do  we  insure  that  research  conducted  by 
countries  willing  to  utilize  some  of  their  re- 
sources for  scientific  investigation  of  the 
oceans  benefits  all  countries,  including  devel- 
oping countries?  Do  we  increase  their  burden 
by  complicating  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
research  and  increasing  the  expense,  or  do 
we  create  a  regime  which  is  as  conducive  as 
possible  to  conducting  further  research  in  a 
manner  designed  to  insure  universal  benefit? 
I  believe  that  we  all  would  agree  that  we 
should  strive  for  the  latter.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing burdens  on  research,  we  should  insure 
that  research  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  that 
the  interests  of  coastal  states  in  the  economic 
zone  are  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  states  have  called  for 
a  coastal  state  right  of  consent  for  research 
in  the  zone.  Few  countries  in  the  world  have 
the  long  coastlines  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  its  neighbors  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Frequently,  valid 
and  useful  scientific  research  can  be  con- 
ducted off  these  lengthy  coasts  even  though 
neighboring  states  may  refuse  to  grant  con- 
sent for  research.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, for  many  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  example,  how  could  any  research 
scientist  undertake  a  meaningful  study  of 
the  Guinea  Current  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  if 
only  some  of  the  coastal  states  gave  consent  ? 
How  can  data  from  different  areas  of  the 
world  be  compared  in  order  to  formulate  new 
hypotheses  about  the  unknown? 

Mr.  Chairman,  marine  scientific  research 
will  not  be  fostered  by  a  consent  regime.  In 
many  cases,  such  a  regime  will  simply  pre- 
clude the  research  or  undermine  the  validity 
3f  the  scientific  findings.  In  others,  it  will 
make  the  research  more  expensive,  with  the 
obvious  consequence  that  less  research  will  be 
conducted.  As  has  been  often  stated,  oceanic 
Drocesses  do  not  respect  manmade  jurisdic- 
;ional  boundaries.  Scientific  investigation  of 
iuch  oceanic  phenomena  as  currents  gener- 
illy  requires  research  off  the  coasts  of  many 
:ountries.  If  several  states  give  their  consent 


and  others  withhold  consent,  the  research 
most  likely  will  simply  not  be  conducted. 
Nonconsenting  and  consenting  states  alike 
will  be  denied  knowledge  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  obtained  from  this  research. 
Insuring  Benefit  to  All.  To  insure  that  all 
states  benefit  from  marine  scientific  research, 
it  is  important  that  no  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  wide  dissemination  of  research  find- 
ings in  the  open  literature  and  in  global  data 
banks  available  to  all.  The  scientific  process 
is  a  gradual  one,  with  scientists  building  upon 
each  others'  research.  It  is  a  rare  if  not 
unique  phenomenon  that  one  research  project 
provides  the  needed  insight  for  a  major  sci- 
entific breakthrough;  it  is  equally  rare  that 
the  researcher  himself  is  the  one  who  ob- 
tains the  most  benefit  from  the  research 
which  has  been  conducted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  insure  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  flows  not  only  to  the  coastal 
state  and  the  researching  state  but  to  all 
mankind.  To  do  otherwise  would  remove  es- 
sential building  blocks  of  science  and  widen 
the  gap  between  developing  and  developed 
countries. 

Protection  of  the  Interests  of  Coastal 
States.  As  stated  previously,  oceanic  proc- 
esses do  not  respect  manmade  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  Ideally,  therefore,  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  such  oceanic  proc- 
esses could  be  obtained  if  marine  scientists 
were  free  to  carry  out  scientific  research  any- 
where in  the  seas  without  restraints  or  re- 
strictions. Balanced  against  this  interest, 
however,  are  the  legitimate  rights  and  in- 
terests of  coastal  states.  Last  summer  we  set 
forth  a  draft  treaty  proposal  for  research 
in  the  economic  zone.  That  proposal  does  not 
call  for  freedom  of  scientific  research,  nor 
does  it  deny  the  rights  of  the  coastal  state. 
Rather,  our  proposal  sets  forth  a  series  of 
coastal  state  rights.  These  rights  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  obligations  with 
which  a  researcher  must  comply  if  he  wishes 
to  conduct  research  in  the  zone : 

— Advance  notification  of  the  proposed  re- 
search, including  a  detailed  description  of  the 
research  project; 
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— A  right  of  the  coastal  state  to  partici- 
pate directly  or  through  an  international  or- 
ganization of  its  choice ; 

— Sharing  of  all  data  and  samples  with  the 
coastal  state ; 

— Assistance  to  the  coastal  state  in  inter- 
preting the  results  of  the  research  project  in 
a  manner  that  is  relevant  to  the  coastal 
state ; 

— Publication  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
significant  research  results  in  an  open,  read- 
ily available  scientific  publication ; 

— Compliance  with  all  applicable  interna- 
tional environmental  standards ;  and 

— Flag-state  certification  that  the  research 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  by  a  qualified  institution  with  a  view 
to  purely  scientific  research. 

We  have  tried  in  the  listing  of  obligations 
to  meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of  coastal 
states.  We  studied  national  laws  of  other 
states  in  compiling  the  list.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  phrasing  or  listing 
every  obligation  that  should  be  included.  If 
there  are  other  obligations  that  some  feel 
should  be  included,  these  obligations  should 
be  discussed  and,  if  found  meritorious,  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  why  we  be- 
lieve that  these  obligations  will  protect  the 
interests  of  the  coastal  state.  Advance  notifi- 
cation will  apprise  the  coastal  state  of  the 
proposed  research,  provide  background  in- 
formation on  the  need  for,  and  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to,  the  research  project,  and  allow 
the  coastal  state  to  plan  its  participation  in 
the  research  project.  By  participating,  the 
coastal  state  can  satisfy  itself  that  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  are  in  fact  scientific  and 
maximize  the  benefit  it  receives  from  the  re- 
search conducted. 

Not  only  do  we  propose  sharing  of  all  data 
and  samples  with  the  coastal  state,  but  also 
we  recognize  that  some  coastal  states  may 
desire  assistance  in  interpreting  the  data  and 
samples  received.  This  proposal  provides  not 
only  that  the  flag  state  must  assist  the  coastal 
state  in  interpreting  the  data  resulting  from 


that  research  project,  but  also  that  it  must 
provide  such  assistance  in  interpretation  in 
a  manner  that  is  relevant  to  the  coastal 
state. 

Open  publication  of  the  research  results 
will  insure  that  the  research  benefits  all 
mankind.  It  will  also  provide  additional  as- 
surance that  the  research  is  not  commercially 
oriented,  since  those  who  collect  proprietary 
data  rarely  are  willing  to  share  such  data 
with  their  competitors. 

To  insure  protection  of  the  environment  of, 
the  economic  zone,  researchers  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  all  applicable  interna- 
tional environmental  standards.  In  addition, 
we  recognize  that  drilling  into  the  continen- 
tal margin  for  scientific  purposes  can  create 
both  an  environmental  threat  and  resource 
management  problems.  We  therefore  pro- 
posed before  Subcommittee  II  last  summer, 
in  articles  on  the  coastal  seabed  economic 
area,  that  coastal  states  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  authorize  and  regulate  all  forms  of 
drilling,  including  scientific  drilling. 

We  also  believe  that  the  requirement  that 
the  flag  state  certify  that  the  research  is 
conducted  by  a  qualified  institution  with  a 
view  to  purely  scientific  research  is  a  mean- 
ingful protection.  As  evidenced  by  these  ne- 
gotiations, countries  such  as  my  own  which 
conduct  a  large  amount  of  research  have  a 
great  interest  in  protecting  the  right  to  con- 
duct marine  scientific  research,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  all  countries  will  exercise  great 
caution  in  granting  such  certification. 

Finally,  our  articles  require  that  those 
"conducting  scientific  research  shall  respect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  coastal  State" 
in  its  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  zone. 
Clearly,  the  researcher  cannot  unreasonably 
interfere  with  fishing  or  seabed  exploitation 
activities  conducted  by  the  coastal  state  in 
the  zone.  Additional  protection  for  the  re- 
source activities  of  the  coastal  state  will  be 
provided  by  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  research.  Moreover,  under  the  coastal 
seabed  economic  area  articles  tabled  last 
summer  in  Subcommittee  II,  coastal  states 
may  establish  safety  zones  around  installa- 
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tions.  Research  vessels,  of  course,  would  be 
required  to  respect  such  safety  zones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  proposal,  if  the 
researcher  meets  these  obligations,  he  may- 
conduct  the  research  without  coastal  state 
consent.  What  happens,  however,  if  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  they  have  in  fact 
been  met?  Coastal  states  should  not  be  with- 
out a  remedy  if  they  believe  that  all  the 
prerequisites  for  the  conduct  of  research 
have  not  been  met.  There  should  be  an  ef- 
ficient mechanism  available  through  compul- 
sory dispute-settlement  procedures  to  the 
coastal  state  and  the  researching  state  for 
the  rapid  resolution  of  such  disputes.  We 
welcome  views  on  ways  that  these  interests 
can  best  be  balanced. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  we  believe  that 
the  approach  in  our  draft  articles  provides 
a  balance  of  rights  and  duties  which  protects 
the  interests  of  coastal  states  while  fostering 
the  conduct  of  marine  scientific  research  and 
insuring  that  such  research  benefits  all. 

Technology  Transfer.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  a  coastal  state  right  of  consent 
could  be  used  as  a  bargaining  lever  to  obtain 
technology  transfer.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  useful  technology  transfer  in  marine 
science  would  result  through  such  a  mecha- 
nism. First,  to  be  meaningful,  technology 
transfer  in  marine  science  must  be  regular 
and  sustained  and  not  as  a  result  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  occasional  research  vessel 
which  seeks  permission.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  a  consent  regime  will  increase 
research  costs,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  research  which  is  conducted  and  the  at- 
tendant transfer  of  marine  science  technol- 
ogy. Second,  neither  scientific  objectives  nor 
the  objectives  of  developing  countries  will  be 
served  if  the  cost  of  research  becomes  a 
major  factor  in  determining  where  research 
will  be  conducted.  For  our  part,  we  believe 
that  transfer  of  marine  science  technology 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  a  multi- 
lateral effort,  not  through  ad  hoc  bargaining 
for  consent  to  do  research. 

In  a  statement  before  Subcommittee  III 
of  the  Seabed  Committee  in  1972,  we  stated 


our  "willingness,  in  principle,  to  commit 
funds  to  support  multilateral  efforts  in  all 
appropriate  international  agencies  with  a 
view  toward  creating  and  enlarging  the  abil- 
ity of  developing  states  to  interpret  and  use 
scientific  data  for  their  economic  benefit  and 
other  purposes;  to  augment  their  expertise 
in  the  field  of  marine  science  research;  and 
to  have  available  scientific  research  equip- 
ment including  the  capability  to  maintain 
and  use  it." 

In  that  statement,  we  emphasized  that 
these  funds  would  be  in  addition  to  financial 
efforts  by  the  international  seabed  authority. 
We  reemphasize  our  willingness  today  to 
participate  in  such  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  views  of  my  delegation  concern- 
ing marine  scientific  research.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  we  believe  that  there  is  an  emerg- 
ing consensus  that  scientific  inquiry  should 
be  encouraged.  We  remain  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  insure 
that  the  individual  scientist  is  as  unfettered 
as  possible  and  that  the  most  logical  means 
for  meeting  the  legitimate  interests  of  coastal 
states  is  through  a  series  of  internationally 
agreed  obligations  on  the  researcher.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  others  at  this 
conference  in  achieving  these  goals. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MOORE,  COMMITTEE  II, 
JULY  22 

Press  release  326  dated  August  8 

Mr.  Chairman  [Andres  Aguilar,  of  Vene- 
zuela] :  In  accordance  with  your  guidelines 
for  our  work,  my  delegation  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  pro- 
posals made  by  several  states  on  the  issue 
of  straits  and,  in  this  connection,  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  the  concerns  of  states 
bordering  straits  with  respect  to  security, 
safety  of  navigation,  and  prevention  of  pol- 
lution. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  the  central  importance  that 
we  attach  to  a  satisfactory  treaty  regime 
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of  unimpeded  transit  through  and  over 
straits  used  for  international  navigation.  In- 
deed, for  states  bordering  as  well  as  states 
whose  ships  and  aircraft  transit  such  straits, 
there  could  not  be  a  successful  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  unless  this  question  is  sat- 
isfactorily resolved.  The  inadequacies  of  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  innocent  passage — a 
concept  developed  not  for  transit  through 
straits  but  for  passage  through  a  narrow 
belt  of  territorial  sea — are  well  known. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  strong  trend 
in  the  debates  as  well  as  several  proposals 
recently  introduced  in  this  committee  which 
reflect  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  navigation  and  overflight  through  straits 
for  the  global  flow  of  trade  and  communica- 
tions and  for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world 
order.  These  proposals  also  reflect  that 
there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the  inter- 
ests of  states  transiting  and  states  bordering 
straits.  While  unimpeded  transit  of  straits 
used  for  international  navigation  is  vital  to 
achieving  a  successful  treaty,  we  can  and 
must  also  protect  the  interests  of  states  bor- 
dering straits. 

The  proposals  made  reflect  the  fact  that 
three  categories  of  concern  have  been  most 
frequently  expressed  by  states  bordering 
straits.  They  are  security,  safety  of  navi- 
gation, and  prevention  of  pollution. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  concerns, 
the  security  of  states  bordering  straits,  we 
should  remember  that  unimpeded  transit  is 
a  right  of  transit,  not  a  right  to  engage  in 
activities  inimical  to  the  security  of  these 
states.  It  is  solely  a  right  of  the  transiting 
ship  or  aircraft  to  transit  the  strait ;  that  is, 
to  enter  the  strait,  pass  through  or  over  in 
the  normal  mode  using  customary  naviga- 
tional routes  and  applicable  traffic-separation 
schemes,  and  then  to  exit  the  strait.  In 
this  regard,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  right  of  unimpeded  transit  is  a  substan- 
tial restriction  on  present  high  seas  free- 
doms. To  make  this  clear,  we  agree  that 
the  chapter  on  passage  of  straits  used  for 
international  navigation  might  specify  that 
the  right  of  unimpeded  transit  is  solely  for 


the  purpose  of  continuous  and  expeditious 
transit  of  the  strait. 

To  insure  that  unimpeded  transit  will  be 
consistent  with  the  security  interests  o1 
states  bordering  straits,  the  treaty  shoulc 
require  that  ships  and  aircraft  in  transit  re 
frain  from  any  threat  or  use  of  force  ir 
violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na 
tions  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po« 
litical  independence  of  a  state  bordering  th( 
strait.  Situations  of  actual  hostilities  are  ol 
course,  like  all  conflict  settings,  governed  bj 
the  overriding  norms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

It  should  also  be  noted  with  respect  tc 
security  concerns  that  straits  are  confined 
waters  and  prudent  seamen  will  want  tc 
pass  through  them  as  quickly  as  circum- 
stances permit.  As  a  practical  matter,  a 
strait  is  a  most  unlikely  place  for  any  threats 
to  security  against  a  state  bordering  the 
strait. 

The  second  category  of  concern  is  safety 
of  navigation.  Here,  too,  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  a  balance  which  will  fully  protect 
the  interests  of  states  whose  ships  and  air- 
craft transit  a  strait  and  the  interests  of 
states  bordering  the  strait. 

The  first  need  is  to  insure  that  transiting 
vessels  and  aircraft  comply  with  applicable 
international  safety  regulations.  The  pro- 
posal contained  in  articles  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  United  Kingdom  meets  this 
need.  It  provides  that  "ships  in  transit  shall 
comply  with  generally  accepted  international 
regulations,  procedures  and  practices  for  the 
safety  of  navigation  at  sea,  including  the 
international  regulations  for  preventing  col- 
lisions at  sea."    We  support  this  proposal. 

With  respect  to  aircraft,  we  believe  that 
civil  aircraft  in  transit  should  comply  with 
the  high  seas  standards,  recommended  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  established  by  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  un- 
der the  Chicago  Convention.  State  aircraft, 
which  are  not  governed  by  these  rules,  should 
normally  respect  them  and  should  at  all  times 
operate  with  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
navigation. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  traffic-sepa- 
ration schemes  for  safety  of  navigation  in 
crowded  straits,  it  would  seem  useful  to 
encourage  states  bordering  straits  to  pro- 
pose traffic-separation  schemes  where  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  safe  passage  of  ships. 
Such  schemes  could  then  go  into  effect  after 
approval  by  the  competent  international  or- 
ganization. 

The  third  category  of  concern  is  preven- 
tion of  pollution.  All  states  recognize  the 
importance  of  fully  protecting  the  marine 
environment.  In  this  connection,  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 
quire that  ships  in  transit  comply  with  gen- 
erally accepted  international  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  pollution  from  ships  is  an 
important  one.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  new  international  discharge  standards 
for  areas  close  to  the  coast  are  very  strict. 
The  United  States  is  of  the  view  that,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  safeguards  and  the  usual 
exemption  for  ships  and  aircraft  entitled  to 
sovereign  immunity,  states  bordering  straits 
should  be  able  to  enforce  against  violations 
occurring  within  the  strait  for  deviation 
from  internationally  approved  traffic-separa- 
tion schemes.  Such  deviations  may  seriously 
:hreaten  the  marine  environment  within 
straits. 

With  respect  to  both  safety  and  pollution 
:oncerns  in  straits,  it  is  also  important  to 
nake  adequate  provisions  for  compensation 
ihould  damage  result  despite  the  most  rig- 
>rous  prevention  requirements.  The  recent 
iability  and  fund  conventions  for  compen- 
ation  for  damage  caused  by  pollution  from 
U  are  a  great  step  forward  in  this  regard, 
^nd  the  provisions  concerning  liability  in 
he  United  Kingdom  articles  and  in  A/ 
JONF.62/C.2/L.11,  jointly  prepared  by  a 
lumber  of  Eastern  European  states,  also 
eem  worthy  of  study. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  both  safety  and 
•ollution  concerns  in  straits,  some  straits, 
ecause  of  depth  or  other  navigational  or 
nvironmental  limitations,  will  require  spe- 
ial  standards  in  addition  to  those  univer- 
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sally  adopted.  To  meet  this  need,  we  would 
welcome  states  bordering  a  strait  recom- 
mending to  the  appropriate  international  or- 
ganization for  approval  any  special  safety  or 
pollution  standards  which  they  feel  are  re- 
quired. In  this  way,  states  bordering  the 
strait  have  the  predominant  role  in  for- 
mulating such  special  standards,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  international  community's  in- 
terest is  also  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  is  also 
pleased  that  most  of  the  recently  introduced 
proposals  concerning  transit  of  straits  in- 
clude the  essential  element  of  transit  by 
aircraft  as  well  as  ships.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  suggestions  that  questions  of 
overflight  of  aircraft  are  not  matters  of 
oceans  law  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  question  of  overflight 
was  inseparably  linked  with  the  law  of  the 
sea  in  the  1958  Conventions  on  the  High 
Seas  and  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Con- 
tiguous Zone. 

Moreover,  since  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  will  be  decided  by  the  conference, 
the  question  of  overflight  cannot  be  avoided 
unless  those  states  making  this  suggestion 
are  willing  to  forgo  sovereignty  over  the 
airspace  above  the  territorial  sea.  The  sub- 
ject is  clearly  before  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  as  the  List  of  Subjects  and  Issues 
approved  by  the  Seabed  Committee  specifi- 
cally refers  in  items  2.5  and  6.3  to  the  free- 
dom of  overflight. 

All  aircraft,  civil  as  well  as  state,  now 
have  a  right  of  overflight  within  high  seas 
areas,  including  high  seas  within  straits 
used  for  international  navigation.  The  Chi- 
cago Convention  reflects  this  right  by  dif- 
ferentiating between  flights  over  territory, 
which  are  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  state 
in  question,  and  flights  over  the  high  seas, 
which  are  not.  An  extension  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  to  12  miles  by  a  new  law  of  the 
sea  treaty  would,  unless  accompanied  by  ade- 
quate provision  for  overflight  of  straits,  alter 
this  basic  right  of  overflight  through  a  large 
number    of   straits    used    for    international 
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navigation  which  would  be  overlapped  by  a 
12-mile  territorial  sea. 

It  is  insufficient  in  this  regard  to  rely  on 
the  Chicago  Convention  for  the  protection 
of  this  vital  overflight  right  of  straits  over- 
lapped by  a  territorial  sea.  For  one  thing, 
not  all  states  have  become  parties  to  the 
convention.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  over- 
flight of  territorial  waters  by  civil  aircraft, 
the  convention  permits  states  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  restrict  or  suspend  overflight. 
Finally,  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
do  not  apply  to  overflight  by  state  aircraft. 
These  state  aircraft  include  a  wide  variety 
of  aircraft  important  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  states,  including  aircraft  special- 
ized for  weather,  diplomatic,  customs  and 
immigration,  search  and  rescue,  and  military 
uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unimpeded  transit  of 
straits  used  for  international  navigation,  and 
the  interests  of  states  bordering  straits  in 
security,  safety  of  navigation,  and  preven- 
tion of  pollution  are  complementary.  All 
states  share  an  interest  in  insuring  each  of 
these  goals.  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  as 
proposals  recently  introduced  before  this 
committee  make  clear,  the  conference  need 
not  make  a  choice  between  them.  Rather, 
the  task  is  to  prepare  articles  which  will 
fully  protect  the  interests  of  all  states. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  STEVENSON, 
COMMITTEE  II,  AUGUST   1 

Press  release  337  dated  August  22 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  plenary,  my  delegation 
indicated  its  willingness  to  support  a  200- 
mile  economic  zone  as  part  of  an  overall  ac- 
ceptable law  of  the  sea  treaty.3  In  this 
connection,  we  would  like  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary comments  on  the  portions  of  the 
nine-power  working  paper  dealing  with  the 
economic  zone  (document  A/CONF.62/L.4). 

The  economic  zone  is  a  new  concept  de- 
signed to  reconcile  the  primary  interests  of 


8  For  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Stevenson 
on  July  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1974,  p.  232. 


the  coastal  state  in  resources  with  the  pri 
mary  interests  of  all  states  in  navigation  anc 
other  uses. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  economic  zon< 
would  be  the  sum  total  of  the  judgments  o: 
the  international  community  as  to  the  mos 
appropriate  balance  between  coastal  and  in 
ternational  interests.  Achieving  this  balanc* 
presents  a  very  special  problem  concerning 
our  mode  of  work.  If  we  are  to  capture  ii 
treaty  articles  the  essence  of  the  balance,  wtj 
must  not  attempt  to  do  it  in  a  few  genera  < 
articles — only  a  series  of  carefully  draftecj 
articles  will  accomplish  this  delicate  task. 

My  delegation  would  welcome  comments; 
on  its  proposals  for  the  economic  zone  based 
on  the  specific  interests  of  states  and  the  in- 
ternational community.  But  we  cannot  nego- 
tiate in  the  face  of  conceptual  arguments 
that  one  or  another  idea  is  incompatible  with 
the  "essential  character"  of  the  zone.  Argu- 
ments based  on  deductive  reasoning  from  an 
abstract  concept  can  only  move  us  further 
apart. 

One  of  the  most  serious  restraints  in  the 
history  of  the  law  of  the  sea  on  the  expansion 
of  coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  resources 
has  been  the  concern  that  this  jurisdiction 
would,  with  time,  become  territorial  in  char- 
acter. In  the  Seabed  Committee,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  economic  zone  argued  that  it 
could   be    constructed    with   sufficient   safe- 
guards to  prevent  such  a  result.  Having  ten- 
tatively accepted  those  arguments  here,  we 
are  presented  with  a  proposal  in  document 
L.4  that  tends  to  confirm  some  of  our  serious 
misgivings.  For  us  and  for  others,  the  "spe- 
cific articles"  that  the  cosponsors   left  out 
largely  spell  the  difference  between  an  ac- 
ceptable  and    unacceptable   result.    Accord- 
ingly, we  would  be  unable  to  express  even 
tentative  acceptance  of  the  document  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation  now,  or  in  any  final  ac- 
tion of  this  session,  if  this  means  exposing 
ourselves  to  a  process  of  fruitless  deductive 
reasoning  from  article  12  or,  worse  still,  a 
future  argument  that  a  consensus  on  such 
texts  was  evidence  of  new  general  interna- 
tional law. 
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Having  said  this,  let  me  reiterate  with  re- 
spect to  article  12(a)  that  we  contemplate 
full  coastal  state  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources and  fishing  within  the  economic  zone 
with  special  treatment  for  anadromous  spe- 
cies and  for  highly  migratory  species. 

The  question  of  fisheries  jurisdiction,  a 
central  aspect  of  the  economic  zone,  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  deductive 
approach.  My  delegation  supports  the  inclu- 
sion of  coastal  state  duties  to  insure  the  con- 
servation and  full  utilization  of  fish  stocks 
under  coastal  state  laws  and  regulations  and, 
as  stated  above,  special  treatment  for  anad- 
romous and  highly  migratory  species  of 
fish.  We  believe  our  proposals  will  stimulate 
fisheries  investment  in  the  coastal  state  and 
that  additional  provisions  can  be  discussed 
to  this  end.  However,  we  agree  with  the 
distinguished  observer  from  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  supporting  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  would  encourage  states  to  enter 
into  appropriate  treaty  and  organizational 
arrangements,  but  we  are  not  urging  a  man- 
datory general  transfer  of  coastal  state  fish- 
eries management  jurisdiction  to  multilat- 
eral commissions.  We  believe  these  points 
should  be  negotiated  on  their  merits  and  that 
such  negotiations  will  facilitate  agreement 
on  the  establishment  and  exercise  of  coastal 
state  fisheries  jurisdiction  in  the  zone. 

Recognizing  that  coastal  state  resource  in- 
terests can  be  seriously  affected  by  certain 
other  activities,  we  have  also  proposed  an 
exclusive  coastal  state  right  to  authorize  and 
regulate  all  installations  for  economic  pur- 
poses and  all  drilling,  whether  or  not  such 
installations  or  drilling  are  related  to  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  resources. 

We  support  the  inclusion  of  environmental 
rights  and  duties  with  respect  to  installation 
and  seabed  resource  activities.  We  also  sup- 
port some  revenue  sharing  from  mineral  re- 
sources and  provisions  on  the  integrity  of 
investments  in  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources. 

We  support  compulsory  dispute-settlement 


procedures  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  treaty 
rights,  not  to  second-guess  the  coastal  state 
in  exercising  its  rights  in  the  economic  zone. 

We  recognize  that  specific  negotiation  is 
required  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  our 
proposals.  We  would  hope  the  cosponsors  of 
document  L.4,  in  referring  to  specific  articles, 
agree  that  such  negotiation  should  be  our 
main  task. 

The  remaining  question  concerns  activities 
other  than  those  I  have  discussed,  subject 
of  course  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
regarding  pollution  and  scientific  research. 
Articles  14,  15,  and  17  do  not  make  it  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  all  high  seas  freedoms 
recognized  by  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  are  preserved,  subject  to,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in,  the  conven- 
tion. It  is  also  not  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
enjoyment  of  these  freedoms  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with — not  subject  to — the  enjoyment 
by  the  coastal  state  of  its  rights  in  the  zone. 
We  understand  this  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  articles  and  trust  this  is  merely  a  draft- 
ing problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  remarks  are 
also  applicable  to  other  proposals,  including 
that  of  the  delegation  of  Nigeria  (document 
A/CONF.62/C.2/L.21),  we  believe  the  com- 
prehensive structure  of  the  Nigerian  proposal 
should  commend  itself  to  the  entire  com- 
mittee. Despite  serious  substantive  problems 
on  some  points,  we  can  see  in  that  proposal 
a  way  for  you  to  guide  this  committee  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  its  goals.  We  are 
also  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  of  Nigeria  on  mat- 
ters that  remain  to  be  dealt  with  and  look 
forward  to  detailed  elaboration  of  those 
ideas. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
the  sponsors  of  document  L.4,  L.21,  and 
other  proposals  will  be  able  to  accept  these 
remarks  as  constructive  in  character  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  famous  French  phrase,  "Yes, 
but  .  .  .  ."  However,  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  others,  not  to  underestimate  the 
critical  importance  of  the  "but"  to  my  dele- 
gation. 


■:-.,:/•■ 
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U.S.   DRAFT  ARTICLES  ON   ECONOMIC  ZONE 
AND   CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

U.N.  doc.  A/CONF.  62/C.2/L.47  dated  August  8 

United  States  of  America:  draft  articles  for 
a  chapter  on  the  economic  zone  and  the  con- 
tinental SHELF  4 

Part  I.   The  Economic  Zone 

A.  COASTAL  STATE  JURISDICTION 

Article  1.    General 

1.  The  coastal  State  exercises  in  and  throughout 
an  area  beyond  and  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea, 
known  as  the  economic  zone,  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
sovereign  and  exclusive  rights  set  forth  in  this  chap- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  exploiting  the 
natural  resources,  whether  renewable  or  non-renew- 
able, of  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  and  the  superjacent 
waters. 

2.  The  coastal  State  exercises  in  the  economic  zone 
the  other  rights  and  duties  specified  in  this  Conven- 
tion, including  those  with  regard  to  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  marine  environment  and  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research.3 

3.  The  exercise  of  these  rights  shall  be  in  con- 
formity with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  and  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
provisions  of  part  III  of  this  chapter. 

Article  2.   Limits 

The  outer  limit  of  the  economic  zone  shall  not 
exceed  200  nautical  miles  from  the  applicable  base- 
lines for  measuring  the  territorial  sea. 

Article  3.  Artificial  Islands  and  Installations 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  authorize  and  regulate,  in  the  economic  zone,  the 
construction,  operation  and  use  of  artificial  islands 
and  installations  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  or 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  or  for  other  eco- 
nomic purposes,  and  of  any  installation  which  may 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
coastal  State  in  the  economic  zone. 


1  These  articles,  which  are  presented  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  subject  to  agreement  on  other  basic 
questions  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  replace  in  their 
entirety  draft  articles  on  fisheries  and  the  coastal 
sea-bed  economic  area  contained  in  documents  A/ 
AC.138/SC.II/L.9  [Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Twenty-seventh  Session,  Supplement  No 
21  (A/8721,  pp.  175-179)]  and  A/AC.138/SC.II/ 
L.35  [ibid.,  Twenty-eighth  Session,  Supplement  No. 
■l    <  A/9021,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  75-77)]. 

I ''tailed  provisions  on  these  subjects  are  to  be 
»6t  forth  in  the  chapters  of  the  Convention  on  sci- 
entific research  and  pollution. 


2.  The  coastal  State  may,  where  necessary,  estab- 
lish reasonable  safety  zones  around  such  off-shor€ 
installations  in  which  it  may  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  ensure  the  safety  both  of  the  installations 
and   of  navigation. 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  28  shall  apply,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  such  artificial  islands  and  installations. 

Article  i.  Drilling 
The  coastal  State  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
authorize  and  regulate  drilling  for  all  purposes  in 
the  economic  zone. 

Article  5.  Right  to  Protect  the  Marine  Environment 
In  exercising  its  rights  with  respect  to  installa- 
tions and  sea-bed  activities  in  the  economic  zone, 
the  coastal  State  may  establish  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment additional  to  or  more  stringent  than  those  re- 
quired by  applicable  international  standards. 


Article  6.   Coastal  State  Measures 

With  respect  to  activities  subject  to  its  sovereign 
or  exclusive  rights,  the  coastal  State  may  take  such 
measures  in  the  economic  zone  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  compliance  with  its  laws  and  regulations 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

B.  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  AND  DUTIES 

Article  7.  Navigation,  Overflight,  and  Other  Rights 
Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  navigation  and  overflight,  and  other  rights 
recognized  by  the  general  principles  of  international 
law,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Convention.  The  provisions  of  this  article  do  not 
apply  to  activities  for  which  the  authorization  of 
the  coastal  State  is  required  pursuant  to  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  8.   Unjustifiable  Interference 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  exercise  its  rights  and 
perform  its  duties  in  the  economic  zone  without  un- 
justifiable interference  with  navigation  or  other  uses 
of  the  sea,  and  ensure  compliance  with  applicable 
international  standards  established  by  the  appropri- 
ate international  organizations  for  this  purpose. 

2.  In  exercising  their  rights,  States  shall  not  un- 
justifiably interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
or  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  coastal  State 
in  the  economic  zone. 

Article  9.  Duty  to  Protect  the  Marine  Environment 
In  exercising  its  rights  with  respect  to  installations 
and  sea-bed  activities,  the  coastal  State  shall  take  all 
appropriate  measures  in  the  economic  zone  for  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment  from  pollu- 
tion, and  ensure  compliance  with  international  min- 
imum standards  for  this  purpose  established  in  ac- 
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eordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  —   (pollu- 
tion). 

Article  10.  Dispute  Settlement 

Any  dispute  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  this  chapter  shall,  if  requested  by  any 
party  to  the  dispute,  be  resolved  by  the  compulsory 
dispute   settlement  procedures  contained   in  chapter 


Part  II.   Fisheries 

Article  11.   General 

The  coastal  State  exercises  exclusive  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  fishing  within  the  eco- 
nomic zone,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles. 

Article  12.  Conservation 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  ensure  the  conservation 
of  renewable  resources  within  the  economic  zone. 

2.  For  this  purpose,  the  coastal  State  shall  apply 
the  following  principles: 

(a)  allowable  catch  and  other  conservation  meas- 
ures shall  be  established  which  are  designed,  on  the 
best  evidence  available  to  the  coastal  State,  to  main- 
tain or  restore  populations  of  harvested  species  at 
levels  which  can  produce  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield,  taking  into  account  relevant  environmental 
and  economic  factors,  and  any  generally  agreed  glo- 
bal and  regional  minimum  standards; 

(b)  such  measures  shall  take  into  account  effects 
on  species  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  har- 
vested species  and  at  a  minimum,  shall  be  designed 
to  maintain  or  restore  populations  of  such  associated 
or  dependent  species  above  levels  at  which  they  may 
become  threatened  with  extinction; 

(c)  for  this  purpose,  scientific  information,  catch 
and  fishing  effort  statistics,  and  other  relevant  data 
shall  be  contributed  and  exchanged  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis; 

(d)  conservation  measures  and  their  implementa- 
tion shall  not  discriminate  in  form  or  fact  against 
any  fisherman.  Conservation  measures  shall  remain 
in  force  pending  the  settlement,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  — ,  of  any  disagreement  as 
to  their  validity. 

Article  13.   Utilization 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  ensure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  renewable  resources  within  the  economic 
zone. 

2.  For  this  purpose,  the  coastal  State  shall  permit 
nationals  of  other  States  to  fish  for  that  portion  of 
the  allowable  catch  of  the  renewable  resources  not 
fully  utilized  by  its  nationals,  subject  to  the  conser- 
vation measures  adopted  pursuant  to  article  12,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  priorities: 
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(a)  States  that  have  normally  fished  for  a  re- 
source, subject  to  the  conditions  of  paragraph  3; 

(b)  States  in  the  region,  particularly  land-locked 
States  and  States  with  limited  access  to  living  re- 
sources off  their  coast;  and 

(c)  all  other  States. 

The  coastal  State  may  establish  reasonable  regu- 
lations and  require  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  priority  under  paragraph  2  (a)  above  shall 
be  reasonably  related  to  the  extent  of  fishing  by 
such  State.  Whenever  necessary  to  reduce  such  fish- 
ing in  order  to  accommodate  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vesting capacity  of  a  coastal  State,  such  reduction 
shall  be  without  discrimination,  and  the  coastal 
State  shall  enter  into  consultations  for  this  purpose 
at  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  concerned  with 
a  view  to  minimizing  adverse  economic  consequences 
of  such  reduction. 

4.  The  coastal  State  may  consider  foreign  nationals 
fishing  pursuant  to  arrangements  under  articles  14 
and  15  as  nationals  of  the  coastal  State  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  2  above. 

Article  U.  Neighbouring  Coastal  States 

Neighbouring  coastal  States  may  allow  each  others' 
nationals  the  right  to  fish  in  a  specified  area  of  their 
respective  economic  zones  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
or  long  and  mutually  recognized  usage,  or  economic 
dependence  of  a  State  or  region  thereof  on  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  that  area.  The  modalities  of 
the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  be  settled  by  agree- 
ment between  the  States  concerned.  Such  right  can- 
not be  transferred  to  third  parties. 

Article  15.  Land-locked  States 

Nationals  of  a  land-locked  State  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  to  fish  in  the  neighbouring  area  of  the  eco- 
nomic zone  of  the  adjoining  coastal  State  on  the  ba- 
sis of  equality  with  the  nationals  of  that  State.  The 
modalities  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  shall 
be  settled  by  agreement  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Article  16.  International  Co-operation  Among  States 

1.  States  shall  co-operate  in  the  elaboration  of 
global  and  regional  standards  and  guidelines  for  the 
conservation,  allocation,  and  rational  management 
of  living  resources  directly  or  within  the  framework 
of  appropriate  international  and  regional  fisheries 
organizations. 

2.  Coastal  States  of  a  region  shall,  with  respect 
to  fishing  for  identical  or  associated  species,  agree 
upon  the  measures  necessary  to  co-ordinate  and  en- 
sure the  conservation  and  equitable  allocation  of 
such  species. 

3.  Coastal  States  shall  give  to  all  affected  States 
timely  notice  of  any  conservation,  utilization  and  al- 
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location  regulations   prior  to   their   implementation, 
and  shall  consult  with  such  States  at  their  request. 

Article  17.  Assistance  to  Developing  Countries 

An  international  register  of  independent  fisheries 
experts  shall  be  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  Any  developing  State  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion desiring  assistance  may  select  an  appropriate 
number  of  such  experts  to  serve  as  fishery  manage- 
ment advisers  to  that  State. 

Article  18.  Anadromous  Species 

1.  Fishing  for  anadromous  species  seaward  of  the 
territorial  sea  (both  within  and  beyond  the  economic 
zone)  is  prohibited,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
State  of  origin  in  accordance  with  articles  12  and  13. 

2.  States  through  whose  internal  waters  or  terri- 
torial sea  anadromous  species  migrate  shall  co- 
operate with  the  State  of  origin  in  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  such   species. 

Article  19.  Highly  Migratory  Species 

Fishing  for  highly  migratory  species  shall  be  reg- 
ulated in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

A.  Management.  Fishing  for  highly  migratory 
species  listed  in  Annex  A  within  the  economic 
zone  shall  be  regulated  by  the  coastal  State,  and 
beyond  the  economic  zone  by  the  State  of  nationality 
of  the  vessel,  in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  appropriate  international  or  regional  fish- 
ing organizations  pursuant  to  this  article. 

(1)  All  coastal  States  in  the  region,  and  any  other 
State  whose  flag  vessels  harvest  a  species  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  organization,  shall  participate 
in  the  organization.  If  no  such  organization  has 
been  established,  such  States  shall  establish  one. 

(2)  Regulations  of  the  organization  in  accordance 
with  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  vessels  fishing 
the  species  regardless  of  their  nationality. 

B.  Conservation.  The  organization  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  scientific  evidence  available,  estab- 
lish allowable  catch  and  other  conservation  measures 
in   accordance  with   the   principles   of   article    12. 

C.  Allocation.  Allocation  regulations  of  the  orga- 
nization shall  be  designed  to  ensure  full  utilization 
of  the  allowable  catch  and  equitable  sharing  by  mem- 
ber States. 

(1)  Allocations  shall  take  into  account  the  special 
interests  of  the  coastal  State  within  whose  economic 
zone  highly  migratory  species  are  caught,  and  shall 
for  this  purpose  apply  the  following  principles  within 
and  beyond  the  economic  zone:  [insert  appropriate 
principles]. 

(2)  Allocations  shall  be  designed  to  minimize  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  in  a  State  or  region 
thf-reof. 

D.  Fees.   The  coastal  State  shall  receive  reasonable 
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fees  for  fish  caught  by  foreign  vessels  in  its  eco- 
nomic zone,  with  a  view  to  making  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  coastal  State  fisheries  management  and 
development  programmes.  The  organization  shall 
establish  rules  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  such 
fees,  and  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  coastal  State  regarding  the  establishment  and 
application  of  such  rules.  In  addition,  the  organi- 
zation may  collect  fees  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis 
based  on  fish  caught  both  within  and  outside  the 
economic  zone  for  administrative  and  scientific  re- 
search purposes. 

E.  Prevention  of  Interference.  The  organization 
shall  establish  fishing  regulations  for  highly  migra- 
tory species  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  unjustifiable 
interference  with  other  uses  of  the  sea,  including 
coastal  State  fishing  activities,  and  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  coastal  State  proposals  in  this  re- 
gard. 

F.  Transition.  Pending  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  in  accordance  with  this  article,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  applied  temporarily 
by  agreement  among  the  States  concerned. 

G.  Interim  Measures.  If  the  organization  or  States 
concerned  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  any  of 
the  matters  specified  in  this  article,  any  State  party 
may  request,  on  an  urgent  basis,  pending  resolution 
of  the  dispute,  the  establishment  of  interim  measures 
applying  the  provisions  of  this  article  pursuant  to 
the  dispute  settlement  procedures  specified  in  chap- 
ter — .  The  immediately  preceding  agreed  regula- 
tions shall  continue  to  be  observed  until  interim 
measures  are  established. 

Article  20.  Marine  Mammals 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  full  utilization  of  living  resources, 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  a  coastal  State  or  in- 
ternational organization,  as  appropriate,  from  pro- 
hibiting the  exploitation  of  marine  mammals. 

Article  21.   Enforcement 

1.  The  coastal  State  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  re- 
newable natural  resources,  take  such  measures,  in- 
cluding inspection  and  arrest,  in  the  economic  zone, 
and,  in  the  case  of  anadromous  species,  seaward  of 
the  economic  zones  of  the  host  State  and  other 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  its  laws  and  regulations,  provided  that  when 
the  State  of  nationality  of  a  vessel  has  effective 
procedures  for  the  punishment  of  vessels  fishing  in 
violation  of  such  laws  and  regulations,  such  vessels 
shall  be  delivered  promptly  to  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  nationality  of  the  vessel  for 
legal  proceedings,  and  may  be  prohibited  by  the 
coastal  State  from  any  fishing  in  the  zone  pending 
disposition  of  the  case.  The  State  of  nationality 
shall  within  six  months  after  such  delivery  notify 
the  coastal  State  of  the  disposition  of  the  case. 
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2.  Regulations  adopted  by  international  organiza- 
tions in  accordance  with  Article  19  shall  be  enforced 
as  follows: 

(a)  Each  State  member  of  the  organization  shall 
make  it  an  offence  for  its  flag  vessels  to  violate  such 
regulations,  and  shall  co-operate  with  other  States 
in  order  to  ensure  compliance  with  such  regulations. 

(b)  The  coastal  State  may  inspect  and  arrest  for- 
eign vessels  in  the  economic  zone  for  violating  such 
regulations.  The  organization  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  arrest  and  inspection  by  coastal  and 
other  States  for  violations  of  such  regulations  be- 
yond the  economic   zone. 

(c)  An  arrested  vessel  of  a  State  member  of  the 
organization  shall  be  promptly  delivered  to  the  duly 
authorized  officials  of  the  flag  State  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings if  requested  by  that  State. 

(d)  The  State  of  nationality  of  the  vessel  shall 
notify  the  organization  and  the  arresting  State  of 
the  disposition  of  the  case  within   six  months. 

3.  Arrested  vessels  and  their  crew  shall  be  entitled 
to  release  upon  the  posting  of  reasonable  bond  or 
other  security.  Imprisonment  or  other  forms  of 
corporal  punishment  in  respect  of  conviction  for 
fishing  violations  may  be  imposed  only  by  the  State 
of  nationality  of  the  vessel  or  individual  concerned. 

Part  III.  The  Continental  Shelf 

Article  22.   General 

1.  The  coastal  State  exercises  sovereign  rights 
over  the  continental  shelf  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing and  exploiting  its  natural  resources. 

2.  The  continental  shelf  is  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  and  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  to  the  limit  of  the  economic  zone  or, 
beyond  that  limit,  throughout  the  submerged  natural 
prolongation  of  the  land  territory  of  the  coastal 
State  to  the  outer  limit  of  its  continental  margin, 
as  precisely  defined  and  delimited  in  accordance  with 
article  23. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  without  preju- 
dice to  the  question  of  delimitation  between  adjacent 
and  opposite  States. 

Article  23.  Limits 

(Provisions  are  needed  for  locating  and  defining 
the  precise  limit  of  the  continental  margin,  and  to 
provide  a  precise  and  permanent  boundary  between 
coastal  State  jurisdiction  and  the  international  sea- 
bed area.) 

Article  2A.   Natural  Resources 

The  natural  resources  referred  to  in  article  22  con- 
sist of  the  mineral  and  other  non-living  resources  of 
the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  together  with  living  orga- 
nisms belonging  to  sedentary  species,  that  is  to  say, 
organisms  which,  at  the  harvestable  stage,  either 
are  immobile  on  or  under  the  sea-bed  or  are  unable 


to  move  except  in  constant  physical  contact  with  the 
sea-bed  or  the  subsoil. 

Article  25.   Superjacent  Waters 

The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over  the  continental 
shelf  do  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  superjacent 
waters,  or  that  of  the  air  space  above  those  waters. 

Article  26.  Application  of  Economic  Zone  Provisions 

The  provisions  of  part  1  of  this  chapter  shall  ap- 
ply, mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of 
the  continental  shelf. 

Article  27.  Duties  with  Respect  to  Non-Renewable 
Resources 

In  the  exercise  of  its  rights  with  respect  to  the 
non-renewable  resources  of  the  continental  shelf,  the 
coastal  State: 

(a)  shall  comply  with  legal  arrangements  which 
it  has  entered  into  with  other  contracting  States, 
their  instrumentalities,  or  their  nationals  in  respect 
to  the  exploration  or  exploitation  of  such  resources 
and  shall  not  take  property  of  such  States,  instru- 
mentalities or  nationals  except  for  a  public  purpose 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  and  with  adequate  pro- 
visions at  the  time  for  prompt  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation in  an  effectively  realizable  form,  and 

(b)  shall  pay,  in  respect  of  the  exploitation  of 
such  non-renewable  resources  seaward  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  the  2i90-metre  isobath,  whichever  is 
farther  seaward  (insert  formula),  to  be  used  as 
specified  in  article  1,  for  international  community 
purposes,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  developing 
countries. 

Article  28.   Installations 

1.  The  coastal  State  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  authorize  and  regulate  on  the  continental  shelf 
the  construction,  operation  and  use  of  artificial  is- 
lands and  installations  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  exploitation  of  natural  resources  or  for  other 
economic  purposes,  and  of  any  installation  which 
may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
coastal  State. 

2.  The  coastal  State  may,  where  necessary,  estab- 
lish reasonable  safety  zones  around  such  off-shore  in- 
stallations in  which  it  may  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  ensure  the  safety  both  of  the  installations 
and  of  navigation.  Such  safety  zones  shall  be  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  they  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  installation.  Ships  of 
all  nationalities  must  respect  these  safety  zones. 

3.  The  breadth  of  the  safety  zones  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  coastal  State  and  shall  conform  to  ap- 
plicable international  standards  in  existence  or  to  be 
established  by  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  regarding  the  establish- 
ment and  breadth  of  safety  zones.  In  the  absence  of 
such  additional  standards,  safety  zones  around  in- 
stallations  for  the   exploration  and   exploitation   of 
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non-renewable  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil 
may  extend  to  a  distance  of  500  metres  around  the 
installations,  measured  from  each  point  of  their 
outer  edge. 

4.  Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  construction 
of  any  such  installations  and  the  extent  of  safety 
zones,  and  permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of 
the  presence  of  such  installations  must  be  main- 
tained. Any  such  installations  which  are  abandoned 
or  disused  must  be  entirely  removed. 

5.  States  shall  ensure  compliance  by  vessels  of 
their  flag  with  applicable  international  standards 
regarding  navigation  outside  the  safety  zones  but 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  off-shore  installations. 

6.  Installations  and  safety  zones  around  them  may 
not  be  established  where  interference  may  be  caused 
to  the  use  of  recognized  sea  lanes  essential  to  inter- 
national navigation. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "in- 
stallations" refers  to  artificial  off-shore  islands,  fa- 
cilities, or  similar  devices,  other  than  those  which 
are  mobile  in  their  normal  mode  of  operation  at  sea. 
Installations  shall  not  afford  a  basis  for  a  claim  to 
a  territorial  sea  or  economic  zone,  and  their  pres- 
ence does  not  affect  the  delimitation  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  economic  zone  of  the  coastal  State. 

Article  29.  Submarine  Cables  and  Pipelines 

1.  Subject  to  its  right  to  take  reasonable  meas- 
ures for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  continental  shelf,  the  coastal 
State  may  not  impede  the  laying  or  maintenance  of 
submarine  cables  or  pipelines  on  the  continental 
shelf. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  coastal  State  over  cables  and  pipelines 
constructed  or  used  in  connexion  with  the  explora- 
tion or  exploitation  of  its  continental  shelf  or  the 
operations  of  an  installation  under  its  jurisdiction, 
or  its  right  to  establish  conditions  for  cables  or  pipe- 
lines entering  its  territory  or  territorial  sea. 

Annex  A 

Highly   Migratory   Species 

1.  Albacore  Tuna 

2.  Bluefin  Tuna 

3.  Bigeye  Tuna 

4.  Skipjack  Tuna 

5.  Yellowfin  Tuna 

6.  Pomfrets 

7.  Marlin 

8.  Sailfish 

9.  Swordfish 

10.  Sauries 

11.  Dolphin  (fish) 

12.  Cetaceans  (whales  and  porpoises) 


ALTERNATIVE  TEXTS  OF  DRAFT  ARTICLES 
ON   SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  El  SaJ 
vador,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Singapore 
and  United  States  of  America:  Working  Papem 
on  the  Settlement  of  Law  of  the  Sea  Dispute  I 

The  representatives  of  a  number  of  countries  hav  I 
held  informal  consultations  on  issues  connected  wit  j 
the  settlement  of  disputes  which  may  arise  undel 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  This  working  papei'l 
resulting  from  those  discussions,  is  presented  as  \ 
possible  framework  for  further  discussions  at  thl 
next  session  of  the  Conference.  It  sets  out  varioul 
possible  alternatives,  together  with  notes  indicator  I 
relevant  precedents.0  The  paper  does  not  necessarill 
reflect  the  proposals  of  individual  Governments,  anii 
does  not  in  any  way  preclude  any  sponsoring  dele 
gation  from  presenting  later  its  own  proposals  o: 
the  subject. 

Where  only  one  text  appears  under  a  particula 
heading,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  therl 
are  no  other  opinions  concerning  that   question   o'l 
that  all  delegations  which  have  participated  in  tfr 
informal   consultations    agree   on   the   necessity   fo 
such  a  provision. 

1.  Obligation  to  settle  disputes  under  the  Conventiot 
by  peaceful  means 

Alternative   A 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  settle  any  dispute 
between  them  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  apfl 
plication   of   this    Convention    through   the    peacefu 
means  indicated  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United    Nations. 

Alternative   B 

[Having  regard  to  the  Declaration  on  Principles 
of  International  Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  among  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,]  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  settle  any  dispute  between  them  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  Con- 
vention by  peaceful  means  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Settlement   of  disputes  by  means   chosen  by  the 
parties 

Alternative   A 

If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting   Parties   relating    to    the    interpretation   or 


0  The  notes  indicating  relevant  precedents  which 
were  included  in  the  working  paper  (U.N.  doc.  A/ 
CONF.62/L.7,   Aug.  27)    are  not   printed  here. 
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application  of  this  Convention,  those  Parties  shall 
consult  together  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  recourse  to 
special  procedures  provided  for  by  an  international 
or  regional  organization,  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their   own    choice. 

Alternative    B 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  agree  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  any  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice,  including  negotiation,  mediation,  inquiry,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  or  recourse 
to  special  procedures  provided  for  by  an  interna- 
tional or  regional  organization. 

3.  Clause  relating  to  other  obligations'1 
Alternative   A 

If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  [agree  to  resort  to  a 
procedure    entailing    a    binding    decision    or]    have 

j  accepted,  through  a  general,  regional,  or  special 
agreement,  or  some  other  instruments,  an  obligation 

j  to  resort  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement,  any 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  be  entitled  to  refer  it  to 
[such  procedure  or  to]  arbitration  or  judicial  settle- 
ment in  accordance  with  that  agreement  or  instru- 
ments in  place  of  the  procedures  specified  in  this 
Convention. 

Alternative   B 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  relating  to  dis- 
pute settlement  shall  not  apply  to  a  dispute  with 
respect  to  which  the  parties  are  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment, or  other  instruments,  obliging  them  to  submit 
that  dispute  to  another  procedure  entailing  a  binding 
decision. 

Alternative   C 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
or  other  instruments  in  force  between  them,  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall,  unless  they  otherwise 
agree,  apply  the  procedures  laid  down  in  this  Con- 
vention to  any  dispute  relating  to  its  interpretation 
or  application. 

4.  Clause  relating  to  settlement  procedures  not  en- 
tailing a  binding  decision 

Alternative  A 

Where  a  Contracting  Party  which  is  a  party  to  a 
dispute  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  this  Convention  has  submitted  that  dispute  to  a 
dispute  settlement  procedure  not  entailing  a  binding 

7  A  special  provision  may  be  needed  when  parties 
to  a  dispute  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  well  as  Parties  to 
-his  Convention. 


decision,  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  dispute 
may  at  any  time  refer  it  to  a  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedure provided  for  by  this  Convention,  unless  the 
parties  have  agreed  otherwise. 

Alternative  B 

Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  refer  a  dispute 
to  a  procedure  not  entailing  a  binding  decision,  any 
Contracting  Party  which  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Convention,  which  is  required  by  this  Convention  to 
be  submitted  on  the  application  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  settlement  procedure  entailing  a 
binding  decision,  may  refer  the  dispute  at  any  time 
to  that  procedure. 

Alternative  C 

The  right  to  refer  a  dispute  to  the  settlement  pro- 
cedure provided  for  by  this  Convention  for  obtaining 
a  binding  decision  may  be  exercised  only  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time-limit  established  by  the  par- 
ties in  an  agreement  to  resort  to  a  dispute  settle- 
ment procedure  which  does  not  entail  a  binding  de- 
cision, or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  time-limit,  if, 
[within  a  period  of  —  months]  [within  a  reasonable 
time,  taking  into  account  all  the  relevant  circum- 
stances] that  procedure  has  not  been  applied  or  has 
not  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

5.  Obligation  to  resort  to  a  means  of  settlement  re- 
sulting in  a  binding  decision 

Alternative  A.l 

Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  two  or 
more  Contracting  Parties  regarding  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Alternative  A.2 

Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Parties  to  this 
Convention  concerning  the  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention  shall,  if  settlement  by  ne- 
gotiation between  the  Parties  involved  has  not  been 
possible,  and  if  these  Parties  do  not  otherwise  agree, 
be  submitted  upon  request  of  any  of  them  to  arbi- 
tration as  set  out  in  annex  ...  to  this  Convention. 

Alternative  B.l 

Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Contracting 
Parties  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  submitted,  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Tribunal  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  annexed  statute. 

Alternative  B.2 
Notwithstanding  the  submission  of  a  dispute  to  a 
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procedure  not  entailing  a  binding  decision,  any  Con- 
tracting Party  which  is  party  to  a  dispute  relating 
to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion, which  is  required  by  this  Convention  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  application  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  settlement  procedure  entailing  a  binding  de- 
cision, may  refer  the  dispute  at  any  time  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Tribunal. 

Alternative  C.l 

Any  dispute  arising  between  Contracting  Parties 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Convention  which  is  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by 
the  application  of  any  party  to  the  dispute. 

Alternative  C.2 

Any  dispute  arising  between  Contracting  Parties 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  referred  by  application  of  any 
party  to  the  dispute  to  a  chamber  to  be  established 
in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  deal  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
disputes. 

Alternative  D 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  any 
party  to  a  dispute  relating  to  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  this  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
fer such  dispute  at  any  time  to  [the  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  entailing  a  binding  decision  which 
are  provided  for  in  this  Convention]  [arbitration] 
[the  tribunal  established  under  this  Convention] 
[the  International  Court  of  Justice]. 

6.  The  relationship  between  general  and  functional 
approaches 

Alternative   A.l 

When  a  party  to  a  dispute  objects  to  a  decision 
arrived  at  through  a  specialized  dispute  settlement 
procedure 8  provided  for  in  this  Convention,  that 
party,  may  have  recourse  to  the  dispute  settlement 
procedure  entailing  a  binding  decision  provided  for 
in  this  chapter  on  any  of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  lack  of  jurisdiction; 

(b)  infringement  of  basic  procedural  rules; 

(c)  misuse  of  powers;  or 

(d)  violation  of  the  Convention. 

Alternative  A. 2 

Whenever  this  Convention  provides  for  a  special- 
ized   procedure,    without    allowing   further   recourse 


"  It  is  envisaged  that  provisions  relating  to  special 
procedures  which  may  be  required  in  such  functional 
fields  as  fishing,  sea-bed,  marine  pollution,  scientific 
research,  will  be  set  out  either  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  dispute  settlement  chapter  or  within  the  chap- 
ter   to   which    they   relate. 


to  the  dispute  settlement  procedure  entailing  a  bin! 
ing  decision,  this  chapter  shall  not  apply. 

Alternative   B.l 

1.  Before  resorting  to  the  dispute  settlement  prJ 
cedure  entailing  a  binding  decision  provided  for  1 
this  chapter,  the  parties  to  any  dispute  relating  \ 
chapters  —  of  this  Convention  [e.g.,  those  relatiij 
to  fishing,  pollution,  or  scientific  research]  may  agr \ 
to  refer  it  to  a  special  fact-finding  procedure  | 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  annex  — . 

2.  In  any  procedure  entailing  a  binding  decisi<| 
under  this  chapter,  the  findings  of  fact  made  ij 
the  fact-finding  machinery  shall  be  considered  coJ 
elusive  [unless  one  of  the  parties  presents  positrj 
proof   that    a   gross   error   has   been    committed]. 

or 

2.  Should  the  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  facj 
finding  machinery  be  challenged  by  a  recourse  to  tl1 
dispute  settlement  procedure  provided  for  in  th'< 
chapter,  the  party  challenging  such  facts  shall  bei| 
the  burden  of  proof. 

Alternative  B.2 

1.  At  the  request  of  any  party  to  a  dispute  rela1 
ing  to  chapters  —  of  this  Convention  [e.g.,  thos 
relating  to  fishing,  pollution  or  scientific  research' 
the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  a  special  fact-findin 
procedure  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  aij 
nex  — . 

2.  If  any  party  to  the  dispute  considers  that  th 
fact-finding  decision  is  not  in  accordance  with  th 
provisions    of    this    Convention,    it    may    appeal   t 
the    dispute    settlement    procedure    provided   for  i] 
this    chapter. 

Alternative   C.l 

1.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal,  to  be  establishei 
in  accordance  with  the  annexed  statute  shall  estab 
lish  special  chambers  to  deal  with  disputes  relatinj 
to  chapters  —  of  this  convention.  Each  chamber  o 
the  Tribunal  shall  be  assisted  in  the  consideration  o 
a  dispute  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  i 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  the  proceedings,  bu 
without  the  right  to  vote.  These  assessors  shal 
be  chosen  by  each  chamber  from  the  list  of  qualifiec 
persons  prepared  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  th< 
Tribunal.  [Their  opinion  on  scientific  and  technica 
questions  shall  be  considered  by  the  chamber  as 
conclusive.] 

2.  Each  chamber  shall  deal  with  the  dispute  in 
accordance  with  the  special  procedure  prescribed  for 
that  chamber  by  the  statute  of  the  Tribunal,  taking 
into  account  the  special  requirements  of  each  cate- 
gory of  cases. 

Alternative   C.2 

1.  When  a  dispute  submitted  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Tribunal  involves  scientific  or  technical  ques- 
tions,  the   Tribunal   shall   refer   such    matters  to  a 
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special  committee  of  experts  chosen  from  the  list 
of  qualified  persons  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
statute    of   the   Tribunal. 

2.  If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
committee's  opinion,  either  party  to  the  dispute  may 
request  that  the  Tribunal  proceed  to  consider  the 
other  aspects  of  the  dispute,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  findings  of  the  committee  and  all  other 
pertinent  information. 

7.  Parties  to  a  dispute 

Alternative   A 

1.  The  dispute  settlement  machinery  shall  be  open 
to  the  States  parties  to  this  Convention. 

2.  The  conditions  under  which  the  machinery  shall 
be  open  to  other  States,  international  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  [non-governmental  interna- 
tional organizations  having  a  consultative  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations  or  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  or  any  other  international 
organization],  and  natural  and  juridical  persons 
shall  be  laid  down  [by  .  .  .]  [in  an  annex  to  this 
Convention],  but  in  no  case  shall  such  conditions 
place  the  parties  in  position  of  inequality. 

Alternative   B 

The  dispute  settlement  machinery  shall  be  open 
to  the  States  parties  to  this  Convention  [and  to 
the   Authority,   subject  to   the   provisions  of  article 

.  .]. 


8.  Local  remedies 


Alternative   A 


A    Contracting  Party  which  has   taken   measures 

alleged  to  be  contrary  to  this  Convention  shall  not 

!  be  entitled  to  object  to  a  request  for  submission  of 

I  dispute   to   the  dispute   settlement  procedure    under 

this  chapter  solely  on  the  ground  that  any  remedies 

under  its  domestic  law  have   not  been  exhausted. 

Alternative   B.l 

The  Contracting  Parties   shall  not  be  entitled   to 

1  submit  a  dispute  to  the  dispute  settlement  procedure 

under  this  chapter,  if  local  remedies  have  not  been 

previously   exhausted,   as   required   by  international 

law. 

Alternative   B.2 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  relating  to  the  exercise 
by  the  coastal  State  of  its  enforcement  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  this  Convention,  the  occasion 
[subject  matter]  of  which,  according  to  the  domestic 
law  of  the  coastal  State,  falls  within  the  competence 
of  its  judicial  or  administrative  authorities,  the 
coastal  State  shall  be  entitled  to  request  that  the 
submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  means  of  dispute 
settlement  provided  for  in  this  chapter  be  delayed 
until  a  decision  with  final  effect  has  been  pronounced, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  by  the  competent  authority. 
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2.  In  such  a  case,  the  party  to  the  dispute  which 
desires  to  resort  to  the  procedure  for  dispute  set- 
tlement provided  for  in  this  chapter  may  not  submit 
the  dispute  to  such  procedure  after  the  expiration 
of  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  afore- 
mentioned decision. 

[3.  When  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the 
settlement  procedure  under  this  chapter,  the  party 
challenging  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  judicial  au- 
thorities of  the  coastal  States  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  proof.] 

9.  Advisory  jurisdiction 

If  a  court  of  a  Contracting  Party  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  domestic  law  of  that  Party  to  request 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal  to  give  an  advisory 
opinion  [a  ruling]  on  any  question  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Convention,  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal  may  [shall]  give  such  an 
opinion  [ruling]. 

10.  Law  applicable 

Alternative  A 

In  any  dispute  submitted  to  it  the  dispute  settle- 
ment machinery  shall  apply  the  law  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  ensure  that  this  law  is  observed  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Alternative  B 

In  any  dispute  submitted  to  it,  the  dispute  settle- 
ment machinery  shall  apply,  in  the  first  place,  the 
law  of  this  Convention.  If,  however,  the  dispute  re- 
lates to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  a  re- 
gional arrangement  or  public  or  private  agreement 
concluded  pursuant  to  this  Convention,  or  to  regu- 
lations adopted  by  a  competent  international  orga- 
nization, the  dispute  settlement  machinery  shall 
apply,  in  addition  to  the  Convention,  the  rules  con- 
tained in  such  arrangements,  agreements,  or  regu- 
lations, provided  the  regulations  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Convention. 

Alternative  C 

Any  dispute  submitted  to  the  dispute  settlement 
procedure  established  by  this  convention  shall  be  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  applicable  international 
law. 

Alternative  D 

In  any  dispute  submitted  to  it,  the  dispute  settle- 
ment machinery  shall  apply: 

(a)  the  provisions  of  this  Convention; 

(b)  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
competent  international  authority; 

(c)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  relevant  con- 
tracts or  other  legal  arrangements  entered  into  by 
the  competent  international  authority. 
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10A.  Equity  jurisdiction 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  agree  that 
the  dispute  be  settled  ex  aequo  et  bono. 

11.  Exceptions  and  reservations  to  the  dispute  set- 
tlement provisions 

Alternative  A 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  all 
disputes  relating  to  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  this  Convention. 

Alternative  B.l 

The  dispute  settlement  machinery  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  render  binding  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  following  categories  of  disputes: 

(a)  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  normal  exercise 
of  regulatory  or  enforcement  jurisdiction,  except 
when  gross  or  persistent  violation  of  this  Convention 
or  abuse  of  power  is  alleged." 

(b)  Disputes  concerning  sea  boundary  delimita- 
tions between  States. 

(c)  Disputes  involving  historic  bays  or  limits  of 
territorial  sea. 

(d)  Disputes  concerning  vessels  and  aircraft  en- 
titled to  sovereign  immunity  under  international  law, 
and  similar  cases  in  which  sovereign  immunity  ap- 
plies under  international  law. 

(e)  Disputes  concerning  military  activities  [,  un- 
less the  State  conducting  such  activities  gives  its 
express  consent]. 

(f)  .  .  .  . 

(g)  .  .  .  . 

Alternative  B.2 

The  dispute  settlement  machinery  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  following  categories 
of  disputes: 

(a)  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  normal  exercise  of 
discretion  by  a  coastal  State  pursuant  to  its  regula- 
tory and  enforcement  jurisdiction  under  this  Conven- 
tion, except  in  cases  involving  an  abuse  of  power." 

(b)  Disputes  concerning  sea  boundary  delimita- 
tions between  adjacent  and  opposite  States,  includ- 
ing those  involving  historic  bays  and  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  adjacent  territorial  sea. 

(c)  Disputes  concerning  vessels  and  aircraft  enti- 
tled to  sovereign  immunity  under  international  law, 
and  similar  cases  in  which  sovereign  immunity  ap- 
plies under  international  law. 

(d)  Disputes  concerning  military  activities  [,  un- 
less the  State  conducting  such  activities  gives  its 
express  consent.] 

(e)  .  .  .  . 
<t) 


Alternative  C.l 

1.  In  ratifying  this  Convention,  acceding  to  it, 
accepting  it,  a  State  may  declare  that  it  does  not  a 
cept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  settlement  m: 
chinery  to  render  binding  decisions  with  respect  1 
one  or  more  of  the  following  categories  of  disputes 

(a)  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  normal  exerci; 
of  regulatory  or  enforcement  jurisdiction,  excej 
when  gross  or  persistent  violation  of  this  Conventic 
or  abuse  of  power  is  alleged.10 

(b)  Disputes  concerning  sea  boundary  delimits 
tions  between  States. 

(c)  Disputes  involving  historic  bays  or  limits  c 
territorial  sea. 

(d)  Disputes  concerning  vessels  and  aircraft  er 
titled  to  sovereign  immunity  under  internationj 
law,  and  similar  cases  in  which  sovereign  immunit 
applies  under  international  law. 

(e)  Disputes  concerning  military  activities  [,  ur 
less  the  State  conducting  such  activities  gives  it 
express  consent]. 

(f)  •  •  •  . 

(g)  .... 

2.  If   one   of    the    Contracting   Parties    has    mad 
such  a  declaration,  any  other  Contracting  Party  ma;j 
enforce  the  same  exception  in  regard  to  the  PartJ 
which  made  the  declaration. 

Alternative  C.2 
1.  In  ratifying  this  Convention,  acceding  to  it,  o: 
accepting  it,  a  State  may  declare  that  it  does  no' 
accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  settlement  ma 
chinery  with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories  of  disputes: 

(a)  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  normal  exercise  ol 
discretion  by  a  coastal  State  pursuant  to  its  regula- 
tory and  enforcement  jurisdiction  under  this  Conven- 
tion, except  in  cases  involving  an  abuse  of  power.10 

(b)  Disputes  concerning  sea  boundary  delimita- 
tions between  adjacent  and  opposite  States,  includ- 
ing those  involving  historic  bays  and  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  adjacent  territorial  sea. 

(c)  Disputes  concerning  vessels  and  aircraft  en- 
titled to  sovereign  immunity  under  international 
law,  and  similar  cases  in  which  sovereign  immunity 
appMes  under  international  law. 

(d)  Disputes  concerning  military  activities  [,  un-, 
less  the  State  conducting  such  activities  gives  its 
express  consent.] 

(e)  .  .  .  . 

(f)  •  •  •  . 

2.  If  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  has  made 
such  a  declaration,  any  other  Contracting  Party  may 
enforce  the  same  exception  in  regard  to  the  Party 
which  made  the  declaration. 


"Thf  precise  drafting  and  implications  of  this  ex- 
ception will  require  further  examination  in  the  light 
of  the  substantive   provisions   of  this   Convention. 
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10  The  precise  drafting  and  implications  of  this 
reservation  will  require  further  examination  in  the 
light  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  this  Convention.  ; 
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U.S.  and  German  Democratic  Republic 
Establish  Diplomatic  Relations 

Following  are  texts  of  an  announcement 
read  to  news  correspondents  on  August  30 
by  Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Press  Relations,  and 
a  joint  U.S.-German  Democratic  Republic 
communique  issued  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember It. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT,  AUGUST  30 

A  delegation  from  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 2  for  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

The  visiting  delegation  will  be  headed  by- 
Ambassador  Herbert  Suss,  member  of  the 
Directorate  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs 
Arthur  A.  Hartman  will  head  the  American 
delegation. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  on  the 
establishment  of  relations  commenced  in 
Washington  July  15  and  were  concluded  on 
July  26. 

A  team  of  U.S.  administrative  experts 
visited  Berlin  in  mid-August  to  continue  to 
work  on  arrangements  for  a  U.S.  Embassy 
there.  G.D.R.  experts  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  end  of  July  working  on  sim- 
ilar arrangements  for  a  G.D.R.  Embassy. 


TEXT   OF  JOINT   COMMUNIQUE,   SEPTEMBER  4 

Press  release  355  dated  September  4 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, having  conducted  negotiations  in  a 
:ordial  atmosphere  in  Washington  July  15- 
26,  1974,  have  agreed  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  as  of  today  in  accordance  with  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
Df  April  18,  1961  and  to  base  the  conduct  of 
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these  relations  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.1  The  two  Governments  will  ex- 
change diplomatic  representatives  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

The  two  delegations  also  exchanged  views 
on  the  future  development  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  States.  It  was  agreed  that, 
pending  the  entry  into  force  of  a  compre- 
hensive consular  agreement,  their  consular 
relations  will  be  based  in  general  on  custom- 
ary international  law  on  consular  relations. 
They  also  agreed  to  negotiate  in  the  near 
future  the  settlement  of  claims  and  other 
financial  matters  outstanding  between  them. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  a  number 
of  practical  questions  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment and  future  operation  of  their  re- 
spective Embassies. 


Saudi  Arabian  Foreign  Minister 
Visits  Washington 

Sayyid  Umar  al-Saqqaf,  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Saudi  Arabia,  made 
an  official  visit  to  Washington  August  28-30. 
Following  are  exchanges  of  remarks  by  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister  Saq- 
qaf  after  their  meetings  on  August  29  and 
30  and  their  exchanges  of  toasts  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Department  of  State  on  August  29. 

EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS,  AUGUST  29 

Press  release  350  dated  August  30 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Foreign  Minister 
Saqqaf  and  I  have  just  completed  several 
hours  of  conversation  about  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 


1  At  a  news  briefing  held  on  September  4  after  the 
signing  of  documents  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations,  John  F.  King,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  stated  that  "in  establishing 
relations  the  U.S.  Government  proceeds  on  the  basis 
that  the  location  and  functioning  of  an  American 
Embassy  in  East  Berlin,  where  it  will  be  convenient 
to  the  government  offices  with  which  it  will  deal,  will 
not  affect  the  special  legal  status  of  the  Berlin  area." 
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States  and  the  next  steps  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  attach  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  views  of  our  old  friends  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  From  our  point  of  view,  the 
conversations  have  been  conducted  in  a  very 
friendly,  warm  atmosphere,  and  I  believe  we 
have  made  good  progress  in  understanding 
what  can  be  done  and  in  what  time  period. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  my 
friend  Foreign  Minister  Saqqaf  here.  We  will 
continue  our  talks  later  today  when  the  For- 
eign Minister  calls  on  the  President  and  will 
meet  tonight  again  at  dinner  and  again  to- 
morrow morning. 

Foreign  Minister  Saqqaf 

Friends :  I  had  a  good  meeting,  apart  from 
the  delicious  lunch  we  had  together,  a  good 
meeting  and  very  good  discussions  concern- 
ing our  bilateral  relations  and  concerning 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  can  say 
that  my  friend  Henry  has  achieved  a  lot  of 
progress  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  still  be- 
lieve that  he  will  continue  his  efforts  to  reach 
a  final  settlement  based  on  justice  and  rights 
of  the  people  of  that  area. 

As  I  said,  we  had  very  fruitful  discussions. 
We  are  happy  about  our  bilateral  relations, 
and  I  think  that  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  would  be  strengthened  more  than 
what  it  is  now,  and  we  hope  the  Middle  East 
problem  will  soon  be  solved.  We  are  people 
who  are  for  peace,  and  all  that  we  are  after 
is  having  progress  in  our  country,  in  our 
countries,  raising  the  social  life  of  our  peo- 
ple— spending  our  money  on  our  countries — 
avoiding  wars  and  killings  everywhere  on 
this  globe. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  today.  Tomorrow  af- 
ter seeing  the  President  and  meeting  with  my 
friend  Henry  today  and  tomorrow,  maybe  I 
can  say  something  tomorrow. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  AUGUST  29 

Pw«   i  <late<l  August  30 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.      Foreign      Minister,      distinguished 
gueets:  It's  a  great  joy  for  me  to  be  able  to 
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welcome  my  friend  Umar  Saqqaf  to  Wasrn 
ington.  I  have  had  my  staff  try  to  dig  up  ar 
Arabic  phrase  that  I  could  master,  and  they 
told  me  that  there's  a  phrase  in  Arabic  thai 
says  baitee  baitak  which,  for  those  of  you 
who  have  never  heard  Arabic  with  a  German 
accent  [laughter],  means  "My  house  is  your 
home." 

Now,  I  hope,  Umar,  you  feel  at  home  here. 
This  room  is  about  the  size  of  the  bedroom  I 
had  when  I  visited  Riyadh.  [Laughter.] 

But  you  are  among  friends. 

I  really  shouldn't  be  so  friendly  to  Umar, 
because  last  October  when,  less  than  a  week) 
after  I  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
he  called  on  me  in  New  York  and  he  said, 
"We  would  like  you  to  get  involved  in  thei 
Middle  East.  We  just  want  a  little  of  your 
time."  [Laughter.]  I  promised  him  we  would 
get  involved,  but  he  didn't  quite  trust  mej  | 
and  speeded  things  up  a  little  bit  in  October.  :. 
[Laughter.] 

Since  then,  we  have  gotten  to  know  eachi  i 
other  very  well.  I  visited  Riyadh  for  the  first 
time  last  November,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  confidence  was  not  yet  complete.  ,• 
But  from  then,  we  have  established  a  very- 
close   relationship   of   great   confidence  and  i 
trust. 

Umar  acts,  from  time  to  time,  as  an  unoffi-  - 
cial  adviser  on  Arabic  affairs — advice  I  need 
very  badly.  I  remember  one  occasion  when  I  \ 
told  Umar  that  somebody  in  the  Arab  world  \ 
had  said  to  me  that  he  wouldn't  do  some-  \ 
thing;  Umar  said,  "Now  you  can  have  con-  \\ 
fidence.  He  will  certainly  do  it."  [Laughter.]  \ 
And  I  said,  "Then  why  did  he  tell  me  that  | 
he  wouldn't  do  it?"  He  said,  "Because  he's 
decided  to  do  it,  but  he  didn't  want  you  to  ,t 
leak  it."  [Laughter.]  \ 

Now,  this  showed  many  aspects,   not  to 
speak  of  many  judgments  of  me. 

But  speaking  seriously,  the  process  of 
making  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  across  the  \ 
many  years  of  distrust  and  all  the  disappoint-  \ 
ments,  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  all 
sides,  and  it  required  faith  and  inward  ^ 
strength  for  all  of  the  countries  concerned  to  | 
make  the  effort — above  all,  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility that  nations  that  have  fought  each 
other  for  so  long  could  learn  to  live  in  peace. 
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Vnd  in  this  effort — this  almost  spiritual  ef- 
brt,  which  was  more  complicated  than  the 
echnical  side — the  contribution  of  our  guest 
onight  has  been  enormous.  His  advice  has 
ilways  been  helpful,  even  when  we  would 
lave  preferred  him  to  say  something  else. 

And  the  progress  that  has  been  made  has 
rained  importantly  from  his  ability  to  talk  to 
11  of  the  Arab  parties,  as  well  as  to  us,  from 

position  of  trust  and  friendship. 

Now  we  are  embarked  again  on  another 
iffort  to  begin  a  negotiation;  and  all  of  us 
mow  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  negotiation 
nd  that  it  will  take  time  and  that  things 
riust  mature.  And  we  are  counting  on  our 
riends  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  continue  with 
heir  advice  and  with  their  support. 

And  they  can  count  on  us — that  we  will 
ontinue  the  policies  that  have  been  started 
ind  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  move 
(he  Middle  East  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
Ihat  all  of  the  nations  in  that  area  have 
earned  by  their  suffering. 

But  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  are 
tot  confined  by  the  problem  between  the 
Vrab  states  and  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  the  longest  uninterrupted 
listory  of  friendship  with  the  United  States 
>f  any  state  in  this  area.  And  therefore  how 
veil  we  progress  in  that  relationship  is  im- 
>ortant  to  both  of  our  countries,  and  it  is 
mportant  to  all  the  peoples  in  the  area,  so 
hat  they  can  see  that  by  relationships  of 
rust  with  the  United  States,  and  only  by 
hose  relationships,  can  the  deepest  aspira- 
ions  of  the  peoples  of  that  area  of  the  Mid- 
lie  East  be  realized. 

We  have  recently  started  a  cooperative  re- 
ationship  in  many  fields.  We  have  set  up 
nany  commissions  to  deepen  our  friendship, 
.nd  we  are  confident  that  this  will  continue 
.nd  that  these  commissions  will  be  success- 
ul — not  only  because  we  have  confidence  in 
he  technical  experts  that  are  on  them,  but 
•ecause  we  have  confidence  in  the  attitude  on 
•oth  sides.  And  as  we  succeed,  I  think  we  can 
^rite  a  new  chapter  in  the  relationship  of 
he  Arab  people  to  the  American  people. 

To  all  of  this,  Umar  Saqqaf  has  contributed 
mportantly,  and  so  we  were  very  selfish  in 
nviting  him  over  here,  as  the  last  of  the 
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Arab  Ministers  that  visited  us  in  August,  so 
that  we  could  get  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom. 
We  will  continue  our  conversations  at  the 
end  of  September  at  the  occasion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

So  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  American  col- 
leagues here,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  and 
propose  a  toast  to  His  Majesty  King  Faisal 
and  to  our  guest,  Foreign  Minister  Saqqaf. 


Foreign  Minister  Saqqaf 

My  dear  friend  Henry,  distinguished 
guests :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
among  so  many  distinguished  friends,  friends 
whom  we  have  great  respect  for.  And  I  am 
very  grateful  that  my  friend  Henry  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  have  met  such  important 
people  and  friends  who,  as  I  hope  and  I  am 
sure,  will  take  part  in  cooperating  with  us 
as  Saudis  or  as  Arabs  to  reach  our  goal  in 
having  a  peaceful  settlement  with  justice  in 
our  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Henry  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  met  him 
before,  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  I  can 
say  frankly  that  I  did  like  him  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  and  had  a  talk  with  him — 
though  I  wonder  whether  he  noticed  that 
or  not,  because  your  impression  is  that  it 
could  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  like  such 
a  man,  who  is  capable  and  already  a  pro- 
fessor and  a  man  of  wisdom,  to  be  liked  by 
a  career  diplomat  like  me,  because  I  realized 
later  on  that  career  diplomats  do  not  like 
him  very  much.     [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  our  friends 
here  that  our  friend  Henry  has  done  really 
— by  his  dynamic  force,  by  his  ability,  by 
the  many  talents  that  he  has — he  has  done 
great  things  in  the  Middle  East,  things  which 
nobody  dreamed  could  be  done. 

It's  easy  for  people  from  far  away  to  say 
that  something  happened  in  this  area  or  that 
area.  But  for  us — those  who  live  this  crisis, 
this  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East — [we]  could 
never  have  thought  of  having  disengagement 
in  our  area.  What  has  been  done  was  not 
everything,  but  it's  a  great  thing,  because  it's 
the  start  which  is  always  difficult.  And  for 
him  and  for  people  who  are  cooperating  with 
him,  I  think  the  future  will  be  a  good  one 
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for  those  who  like  peace  and  progress  for  the 
Middle  East  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  our  area,  the  concerned  Arabs  used  to 
have,  and  still  they  have,  great  respect  for 
America  and  American  people.  And  even  in 
Palestine,  when  they  were  asked  after  the 
Second  World  War — or  the  First  World  War 
— they  were  asked  whether  they  preferred  to 
have  independence  or  to  be  helped  by  the 
Americans  or  any  other  country,  they  unani- 
mously said  that  we  wanted  to  be  helped  by 
the  Americans,  whom  we  believe  are  people 
of  peace  and  freedom  and  justice.  But  that 
didn't  work.  Palestine  was  handed  to  other 
countries.  I  don't  like  to  finish  the  story, 
but  what  I  wanted  to  show  is:  That  part  of 
the  world  has  respect  and  love  for  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  past  is  past.  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  future,  and  this  is  a  future  which  is 
not  as  gloomy  as  it  was  in  the  past.  Now 
the  road  is  paved.  People  are  ready  to  meet 
and  discuss  and  even  to  bear  receiving  Dr. 
Kissinger  in  Syria  more  than  15  times.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  suffered  more  or  they 
suffered  more  after  that  continuous — 
[laughter] .  But  I'm  sure  of  one  thing — that 
he  gained  weight  during  that  visit.  [Laugh- 
ter.] And  I'm  glad  to  see  him  losing  some 
of  that  weight  he  gained.    [Laughter.] 

Back  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  that  of 
weight. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  good  friend  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  great  King  Abd 
al-Aziz,  who  unified  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  was  a  good  friend  of  North  Amer- 
ica. So  is  his  son,  King  Faisal.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  never  had  any  trouble  with  America.  It 
was  always  because  fear  got  in  the  picture, 
which  makes  it  difficult  and  which  caused 
some  kind  of  trouble  between  our  two  states. 
Sometimes  it's  the  British,  sometimes  the 
French,  sometimes  the  Israelis — and  some- 
times, as  they  say  when  there  is  nobody  to 
blame,  it's  the  Italians.     [Laughter.] 

So  as  an  underdeveloped  country,  we  feel 
that  this  great  country,  this  powerful  coun- 
try, could  be  of  great  help  for  the  Arabs 
and  for  the  Middle  East  countries. 


Thank  goodness,  now  things  are  differJ 
— things  have  changed  a  lot;  now  you  hsl 
friends.  No  more  hostility,  except  among  t  e 
few,  toward  the  United  States. 

We  know  here  that  people  are  not  alwai 
of  the  same  opinion  toward  our  cause  ai 
toward  Arabs.  We  cannot  blame  them— I 
have  to  blame  ourselves  because  we  hal 
never  shown  them  in  the  right  way  whl 
is  our  cause.  We  have  committed — not  I 
Saudi  Arabia  but  as  Arabs — we  have  co:l 
mitted  a  series  of  mistakes  which  have  cil 
ated  hostilities  between  the  United  Stafi 
and  the  Arabs.  I  am  glad  now  to  see  amo:j 
us  the  Ambassador  of  Egypt,  the  Ambass'* 
dor  of  Syria — glad  to  see  most  of  the  Ar.l 
Ambassadors  are  among  us  here,  whiJ 
shows  that  the  picture  is  different. 

We  are  countries  which  have  great  pote 
tialities.   We  know,  ourselves,  we  cannot  <| 
everything  alone.    We  need  help;  and  whd 
we  say  help,  we  need  that  help  from  m 
friends. 

To  be  frank,  we  suffer  from  everything 
We  suffer  from  lack  of  human  beings.  W 
suffer  from  lack  of  technology.  We  sufiV 
from  lack  of  everything  which  can  make  ar 
country  work  well  and  build  a  good  futui 
for  itself. 

And  this  is  not  only  Saudi  Arabia;  thei 
are  some  other  Arab  countries  who  need  th: 
help. 

Now  on  this — you  cannot  ask  for  help,  a<, 
tually,  as  charity — it  is  a  mutual  interes 
And  the  more  we  study  this  mutual  interes 
thoroughly  and  with  mutual  respect,  I  thin 
your  country,  your  people,  could  be  of 
great  help  to  our  country.  And  our  countrj 
with  the  little — I  don't  know  what  your  opin 
ion  is,  "little"  or  "much"— she  has,  can  als 
help  in  the  United  States. 

All  that  we  are  looking  for  is  that  ou: 
friend  Henry  will  continue  his  efforts,  backet 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  responsible  people  in  the  United  States 
to  finish  his  job  in  a  right  way  and  to  mak< 
peace  prevail  in  our  area. 

If  this  is  done,  then  there  will  be  no  rooir 
for  the  enemies  of  peace,  for  the  enemies, 
of  progress,  for  those  who  want  to  live  onl 
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luble — there  will  be  no  place.    And  then, 
>nce  peace  is  prevailing  in  the  Middle  East, 
1  think  it's  a  step  forward  for  peace  prevail- 
ng  over  all  the  world. 

I  think  I  have  said  too  much,  and  I  hope 
ny  English  is  understood,  because  I  still 
peak  Arabic-English.  As  I  finish,  I  ask  you 
o  join  me  in  having  a  toast  to  His  Excel- 
ency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  our 
lost,  Henry,  and  the  people  of  this  great 
Country. 
'  Thank  you. 


•XCHANGE  OF  REMARKS,  AUGUST  30 

trtss  release  352  dated  August  30 

oreign  Minister  Saqqaf 

Before  leaving  Washington,  I  want  to  say 

few  words.  I  can  say  that,  after  this  short 
risit  which  I  have  paid  to  the  United  States 
n  which  I  have  stayed  in  Washington,  I 
pent  most  of  the  time  with  friends.  Among 
hem  the  first  friend  of  them  is  my  friend 
lenry,  whom  I  met  several  times,  and  we 
ad  long  talks  about  our  bilateral  relations, 
Wit  the  Middle  East  question,  about  the 
iternational  situation. 

I  had  the  honor  yesterday  to  have  an  audi- 
mce  with  His  Excellency  President  Ford.  I 
•ent  out  with  the  impression  of  seeing  no 
hange  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
fter  seeing  him  taking  over  as  President.  I 
3und  him  an  honest,  up-to-the-point  person, 

d  I  left  very  pleased  from  that  meeting. 

I  can  say  also  that  my  friend  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  was  as  usual  very  friendly  and 
rank  and  generous  in  all  discussions.  Every- 
ling  went  smoothly.  I  think  we  are  in 
greement  in  all  the  problems  we  have  dis- 
jssed. 

Before  leaving,  I  thank  the  President,  I 
lank  my  friend  Henry,  I  thank  every  per- 
>n  in  this  great  country. 


": 


Kretary  Kissinger 

I  cannot  add  anything  to  what  the  For- 
gn  Minister  has  said  so  eloquently. 
From  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  we  considered 


the  meetings  very  constructive.  We  have 
made  even  further  progress  in  our  bilateral 
relations,  and  we  had  very  constructive  talks 
about  peace  in  the  Middle  East  which  I  be- 
lieve will  contribute  to  the  progress  we  all 
desire. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Exhibitions 

Protocol  revising  the  convention  of  November  22, 
1928,  as  amended  (TIAS  6548,  6549),  relating  to 
international  expositions,  with  appendix  and  an- 
nex. Done  at  Paris  November  20,  1972.1 
Accession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia  (with  a  dec- 
laration), July  25,  1974. 

Fisheries 

Protocol    to    the    international    convention    for    the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries   (TIAS  2089),  relat- 
ing  to   amendments  to   the  convention.   Done   at 
Washington  October  6,  1970. 
Ratification    deposited:    Romania,    September    4, 

1974. 
Entered  into  force:  September  4, 1974. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done  at 

London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  21, 

1968.    TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720. 

Accession  deposited:  Libya,  August  12,  1974. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  on  load 

lines,  1966    (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720).  Adopted  at 

London  October  12,  1971.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  August  14,  1974. 

Oil   Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London 
October  12,  1971.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  August  14,  1974; 
Norway,  August  13,  1974. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London 
October  15,  1971.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  August  14,  1974; 
Norway,  August  13,  1974. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 

at  London  November  26,  1968.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  August  14,  1974. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960   (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 

at  London  October  21,  1969.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  August  14,  1974. 


Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  trl 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted  1 
London  October  12,  1971.1 

Acceptance   deposited:    Canada    (with  a   reservil 
tion),  August  14,  1974. 

Sea,   Exploration   of 

Protocol  to  the  convention  of  September  12,  19a 
(TIAS  7628),  for  the  International  Council  fcl 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea.  Done  at  Copenhagel 
August  13,  1970.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Septerl 
ber  4,  1974. 

Seabed  Disarmament 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  ml 
clear   weapons   and   other   weapons   of  mass   de 
struction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  i 
the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at  Washington,  Londorf 
and  Moscow  February  11,  1971.  Entered  into  fore. 
May  18,  1972.   TIAS  7337. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  September  3,  1974.* j 


BILATERAL 

Dominican   Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United  State, 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense  arti 
cles  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Santo  Domingo  May  30  and 
August  8,  1974.  Entered  into  force  August  8,  1974. 
effective  July  1,  1974. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  7  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Richard  W.  Murphy  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Syr- 
ian Arab  Republic. 

The  Senate  on  August  21  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Jack  B.   Kubisch  to  be   Ambassador  to  Greece. 
Richard  L.  Sneider  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

The  Senate  on  August  22  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  R.  Crawford,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 


1  Not  in  force. 

"  With  a  statement. 
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No.       Date  Subject 

353     9/3     Stevenson:     statement    issued     at 
news  conference,  Caracas,  Aug. 
28. 
*354     9/4     Sneider  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Korea  (biographic  data). 
355     9/4     Joint  U.S.-German  Democratic  Re- 
public communique. 
*356     9/5     Kubisch  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Greece  (biographic  data). 

*  Not  printed. 
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United  Nations  World  Population  Conference  Held  at  Bucharest 


Following  are  statements  made  in  plenary 
meetings  of  the  U.N.  World  Population  Con- 
ference on  August  20  and  August  30  by 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  conference;  statements 
made  in  Committee  II  (Population,  Re- 
'■ces,  and  the  Environment)  on  August  21 
by  Russell  W.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  on  August  23 
by  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Environmental 
Affairs;  a  statement  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger issued  to  the  press  on  August  30  at 
\he  conclusion  of  the  conference;  and  the 
\ext  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
improved  by  the  conference  on  August  30.1 


STATEMENT  BY  HEW  SECRETARY  WEINBERGER, 
PLENARY  MEETING,  AUGUST  20 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank  Secre- 
:ary  General  [of  the  United  Nations  Kurt] 
vValdheim  for  his  stimulating  address  and 
he  guidance  he  has  given  us.  I  should  also 
ike  to  declare  to  this  distinguished  body  the 
admiration  I  have  already  expressed  to 
)ur  dedicated  and  indefatigable  Conference 
Secretary  General,  Don  Antonio  Carrillo- 
7lores,  for  the  thorough  and  valuable  prepa- 
rations he  and  his  able  colleagues  have  made 
"or  this  largest  of  all  U.N.  conferences.  Mr. 
'resident  [George  Macovescu,  Minister  of 
foreign  Affairs  of  Romania],  we  are  grate- 
ul  to  your  government  and  its  many  able 
>fficials  who  have  provided  the  magnificent 
irrangements   here   and    deeply   appreciate 


1  For  names  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
ion,  see  press  release  327  dated  Aug.  9. 
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the  warm  traditional  hospitality  of  the  Ro- 
manian people. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  an- 
nounces our  determination  to  provide  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom.  For  some  time  now,  the 
nations  represented  here  have  been  engaged 
in  a  common  endeavor  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  peoples  and  of  mankind 
generally. 

Many  nations  have  made  plans  for  them- 
selves individually  and  collectively  in  the 
strategies  for  the  U.N.  Development  Decade 
and  Second  Development  Decade.  Together 
we  have  passed  resolutions  and  declarations 
in  support  of  human  rights,  social  develop- 
ment, improvement  in  the  status  of  women, 
aid  from  science  and  technology,  protection 
of  the  environment.  There  has  been  a  special 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  the  use  of  re- 
sources. Preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  conference  to  assure  food  supply. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  cover  essen- 
tially all  aspects  of  the  supply  side  of  the 
population  and  development  equation. 

This  great  conference  brings  governments 
from  all  over  the  world  for  the  first  time 
to  address  the  demand  side  of  that  equation: 
people.  It  is  a  momentous  occasion  to  deal 
with  a  subject  that  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  personal  and  the  most  public. 

I  should  like  to  report  to  you  first  on  the 
population  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Our  long-term  downward  trend  of  fertility, 
interrupted  by  the  post-World  War  II  baby 
boom,  has  resumed.  Laws  that  existed  in 
some  of  our  states  against  sale  or  use  of 
contraceptives  have  been  declared  invalid 
by  many  of  our  courts.  A  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,    authorized    by    the    Congress    and 
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appointed  by  the  President,  has  produced  a 
landmark  study.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
and  the  executive  branch  is  administering  a 
family  planning  services  program.  Organized 
family  planning  programs  now  reach  over 
3  million  women  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  access  to  them.  Some  form  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized family  planning  service  is 
now  available  in  85  percent  of  the  counties 
in  the  United  States,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reach  into  the  others.  A  national 
Center  for  Population  Research  supports  a 
large  biomedical  and  social  service  program 
of  research  in  human  fertility  and  its  control. 
The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment also  sponsors  general  research  pro- 
grams. 

Our  government-supported  programs  in- 
sist that  the  voluntary  choice  of  each  indi- 
vidual participant  must  be  fully  safeguarded. 
We  believe  this  choice  is  strengthened  by 
information  and  by  a  full  range  of  fertility 
controls.  We  are  concerned  about  growing 
numbers,  but  we  are  equally  concerned  to 
help  parents  avoid  the  conception  of  an  un- 
wanted child — which  I  call  a  population 
crisis  all  its  own. 

Although  the  United  States  does  not  have 
a  written  population  policy  as  such,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  American  people  and  the  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned  are  as  effective  as 
a  mere  statement  of  policy.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  the  drop  in  the  U.S.  birth  rate 
in  1973  to  15  per  1,000  and  even  less  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  Fertility 
has  been  below  the  level  of  replacement  for 
2M>  years.  It  seems  likely,  though  by  no 
means  certain,  that  the  country  will  report  a 
stable  population  not  long  after  the  year 
2000. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  while  developing 
countries  have  achieved  commendable  suc- 
cess in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  increase 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services  for  their 
peoples,  their  very  success  in  reducing  early 
mortality  and  extending  life  has,  ironically, 
generated  the  very  rapid  population  growth 
that  in  many  nations  absorbs  a  half,  two- 
thirds,  sometimes  all  of  their  increased  eco- 
nomic growth. 
This  rapid  population  growth  makes  de- 
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velopment  more  difficult  in  many  countrj 
Immediate  consumption  diverts  resourj 
from  social  and  economic  improvement,  ll 
portation  of  food  depletes  limited  fore] 
exchange.  The  number  of  children  for  whl 
basic  education  cannot  be  provided  contin  J 
to  increase.  Chronic  and  growing  undj 
employment  and  unemployment  are  beccj 
ing  more  tragic  for  individuals  and  m«j 
serious  for  nations. 

These  are  of  course  the  major  reasons  til 
within  the  last  decade  30  nations  with  \ 
percent  of  the  peoples  of  the  developij 
world  have  undertaken  programs  to  sli 
their  population  growth.  Fifteen  other  <] 
veloping  nations  have  begun  to  provide  fa; 
ily  planning  as  a  health  service. 

We  agree  with  those  nations  that  ha- 
decided  the  process  of  modernization  itsJ 
requires  that  birth  rates  be  reduced  jil 
as  death  rates  have  been  and  are  being  1 
duced.  We  agree  with  them  further  that  \ 
rapid  population  growth  is  slowed,  natiorl 
income  per  person  will  increase. 

We  also  see  population  programs  not  ast 
substitute  for  development,  but  as  a  prop- 
and  integral  part  of  development — whatev 
style  it  may  follow.  Whatever  action  natio 
take  on  population  matters,  it  will  be  esse- 
tial  to  move  even  more  rapidly  with  pr 
grams  of  development  to  care  for  the  gro1 
ing  numbers  that  will  be  inevitable. 

Food  and  Natural  Resource  Requirements 

The  sudden,  enormous  requirements  f 
many  nations  in  1972  for  imported  foe 
have  alarmed  the  world.  The  most  urge] 
needs  were  met ;  but  world  food  reserves  ai 
the  lowest  in  decades,  and  prices  of  bas 
foods  have  risen  sharply.  All  U.S.  farmlar 
formerly  held  out  of  production  has  bee 
returned  to  production.  There  is  litt 
margin  of  safety  anywhere.  Part  of  this  ii 
creased  demand  is  due  to  the  growing  affli 
ence  of  many  countries,  but  part  is  due  t 
population  increase. 

The  annual  increase  of  some  80  millio 
people,  nearly  all  in  countries  which  ahead 
must  import  part  of  their  food  supply,  plu, 
slight  improvements  in  diets  for  some,  wij 
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MESSAGE   FROM   PRESIDENT  FORD  TO  THE 
WORLD   POPULATION   CONFERENCE1 

You  are  meeting  on  a  subject  that  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind:  How  the  world  will  cope  with  its 
burgeoning  population. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  human  race  presents 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  man's  inge- 
nuity that  we  have  ever  encountered.  We  al- 
ready know  a  great  deal  about  the  causes  of 
growth,  but  we  know  very  little  about  the  best 
ways  to  deal  with  its  consequences.  That  must 
remain  one  of  our  primary  mutual  concerns 
for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  policies  and  programs  you  recommend 
to  solve  these  problems  could  affect  the  peo- 
ples of  all  of  our  nations  as  well  as  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  I  send  you  my  wishes  for  the 
greatest  success  in  your  deliberations  and 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will  work  un- 
ceasingly with  you  in  seeking  solutions  that 
are  both  sound  and  right. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


1  Read  before  the  opening  plenary  meeting 
of  the  conference  on  Aug.  19  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger. 


increase  world  food  requirements  about  2i/2 
percent  per  year  on  the  average.  But  within 
many  developing  countries  the  annual  in- 
crease in  demand  may  be  closer  to  4  percent. 
The  U.N.  Second  Development  Decade  of  the 
seventies  calls  for  a  4  percent  annual 
increase  in  agricultural  production.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Decade  the  increase  has  only  averaged  1 
percent. 

Agricultural  specialists  tell  us  that  if  all 
goes  well  with  weather,  soil,  water,  fuel, 
fertilizer,  and  if  incentives  are  provided  to 
the  farmers,  the  world  can  produce  the  food 
requirements  for  the  U.N.  medium  projec- 
tion for  the  populations  of  1985  and  2000. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  it  works,  much  of 
this  food  will  not  be  where  the  people  are. 
The  countries  with  the  greatest  needs  simply 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  food  to  meet 
:heir  needs.  In  many  of  them,  most  of  the 
?ood  land  with  adequate  water  is  already  in 


use.  Fuel  and  fertilizer  are  scarce,  expensive, 
and  usually  require  foreign  exchange.  In 
some  large  regions,  population  growth  weak- 
ens an  already  fragile  environment  in  ways 
that  threaten  longer  term  food  production. 
Thus,  overgrazing,  deforestation,  land  ex- 
haustion, soil  erosion,  and  water  pollution 
of  many  kinds  increase  in  areas  that  can 
least  afford  any  of  these  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, the  impact  of  natural  or  other  disaster 
is  greater  because  more  people  are  trying  to 
exist  under  marginal  and  quite  vulnerable 
conditions. 

Most  developing  countries  will  be  depend- 
ent on  continually  increasing  imports.  If 
their  populations  grow  as  projected,  their 
import  requirements  for  basic  cereals  alone 
will  rise  from  the  24  million  tons  in  1970  to 
some  95-112  million  tons  in  2000.  The  costs 
of  these  import  requirements  would  rise 
from  about  $2.5  billion  in  1970  to  $15-$18 
billion  (in  1974  prices)  in  2000. 

We  will  be  moving  toward  the  debacle 
described  by  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  laureate,  who  has  solemnly 
warned: 

By  the  green  revolution  we  have  only  delayed  the 
world  food  crisis  for  another  30  years.  If  the  world 
population  continues  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  we 
will  destroy  the  species. 

We  all  know  that  many  predictions  do 
not  come  true,  but  surely  there  is  cause  not 
only  for  grave  concern  but — even  more  im- 
portant— for  specific  action  in  family  plan- 
ning and  increasing  the  world's  food  supply. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  growing  demands 
made  on  the  world's  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially by  the  industrialized  countries.  In  the 
United  States  87  percent  of  the  natural  re- 
sources we  use  come  from  within  the  coun- 
try, and  a  considerable  part  of  these  as  well 
as  imported  resources  are  sent  to  other 
countries  as  finished  products.  Population 
growth,  increasing  affluence,  and  expanding 
industrialization  in  all  countries  are  increas- 
ing these  demands  for  resources. 

Many  human  activities  in  both  the  indus- 
trialized countries  and  the  less  developed 
countries  harm  the  natural  environment. 
Most  of  the  nations  here  have  agreed  in  the 
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Action  Plan  for  the  Human  Environment 
adopted  at  the  U.N.  World  Conference  on 
the  Environment  in  1972  to  take  measures  to 
minimize  these  adverse  effects.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  taking  specific  actions  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  resources,  reduce  waste, 
reuse  products,  recycle  materials,  curb  pollu- 
tion, repair  damage  already  done  to  the 
environment,  and  to  plan  developments  so  as 
to  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  the  world 
ecosystem.  We  will  continue  to  strengthen 
these  actions. 


Individual  and  National  Welfare 

There  is  a  temptation  to  think  of  the 
effects  of  too  rapid  population  growth  in 
national  or  world  terms.  But  the  actual  suf- 
fering is  in  the  individual  family — mothers 
worn  by  too  frequent  childbearing,  infants 
affected  by  malnutrition,  children  deprived 
of  an  education,  young  adults  jobless  and 
frustrated.  These  are  great  personal  trage- 
dies that  affect  millions. 

The  draft  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion quite  rightly  gives  first  attention  to 
goals  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  extend  ex- 
pectations of  life,  and  erase  the  difference 
in  expectation  of  life  between  more  devel- 
oped and  less  developed  regions  of  the  world. 
We  strongly  support  these  goals. 

The  draft  plan  of  action  also  asserts  the 
basic  human  right,  recognized  by  repeated 
U.N.  resolutions,  of  couples  to  determine 
freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children  and  to  have  informa- 
tion, education,  and  means  to  do  so.  The  plan 
urges  each  country  to  assure  that  such  infor- 
mation, education,  and  means  of  family  plan- 
ning are  made  available  to  all  its  people  by 
the  end  of  this  Second  Development  Decade 
or  at  the  latest  by  1985.  This  recommendation 
is  the  foundation  of  the  plan.  We  support  it, 
emphasizing  the  urgency  of  providing  these 
services  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade  as  called  for  by  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  Resolution  1672 
(LII),  June  2,  1972,  and  the  Declaration  on 
Population  and  Development  of  the  Second 
Asian  Population  Conference.2  We  think  it 
is    important   also   that   couples,    in    having 
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children,    recognize   their    responsibility   to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  of  ■ 
their  community. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  plan  of  action 
recognition  that  nations,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding family  planning  services,  should  give 
attention  in  their  development  programs  to 
aspects  of  development  that  are  desirable  in 
themselves  and  may  also  motivate  couples 
toward  smaller  families:  reduction  of  infant 
and  child  mortality ;  basic  education,  equally 
for  women;  improved  status  of  women,  in-j 
eluding  wider  opportunities  for  employment; 
promotion  of  social  justice;  improvement  of 
life  in  rural  areas;  provision  for  old-age 
security;  education  of  the  rising  generation 
of  children  as  to  the  desirability  of  small 
families;  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
lower  limit  for  age  of  marriage. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  repeated,  almost 
constant  argument  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  family  planning  services  and  of  economic 
and  social  development  for  reducing  fertility. 
Our  own  conclusion  is  that  both  are  impor- 
tant. We  think  the  draft  plan  of  action  pre- 
sents both  in  a  sensible  balance. 

Couples  have  both  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  parenthood.  We  believe,  similarly, 
nations  in  exercising  their  sovereign  right  to 
determine  their  own  population  policies  have 
a  responsibility  toward  their  neighbors  and 
the  world. 


Reaching  Population  Goals 

We  commend  the  Secretary  General  and 
all  who  have  been  involved  in  the  drafting 
of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action.  We 
support  it  fully  but  believe  it  can  and  should 
be  strengthened  in  a  few  important  respects. 

My  delegation  will  suggest  in  the  Working 
Group  on  the  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action  national  goals  together  with  a  world 
goal  of  replacement  level  of  fertility  by  the 
year  2000. 

We  believe  the  plan  should  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  serious  effort  by  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  to  consider 


'  For  text  of  the  declaration,  adopted  at  Tokyo  on 
Nov.  13,  1972,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1973,  p.  19. 
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the  various  means  of  arriving  at  chosen 
goals.  The  choice  may  make  the  difference 
between  a  decent  life  or  early  death  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  next  generation 
and  even  greater  numbers  in  the  following 
generation. 

For  example,  according  to  the  U.N.  me- 
dium projection,  the  world's  population  will 
reach  about  6.4  billion  by  2000  and  over  11 
billion  by  2050.   If,  however,  delegates  agree 
at  this  conference  and  are  able  to  persuade 
their   countries   to   endeavor   to   attain   the 
practicable  goal   of  a  replacement  level   of 
fertility— an   average   of  two   children   per 
family— by  2000,  the  world's  population  in 
that  year  will  be  approximately  5.9  billion. 
Countries  with  high  fertility  will  still  double 
or  treble  their  populations,   but  the  world 
total  in  2050  will  be  about  8.2  billion  rather 
than  in  excess  of  11  billion.    The  difference 
is,   of  course,   a  half  billion   people  in  the 
year  2000  and  over  3  billion  in  2050.    The 
quality  of  life  our  children  enjoy  or  suffer 
in  2000,  and  our  grandchildren  in  2050,  will 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  course  we  take  at 
this  conference  and  later  in  our  countries. 

With  this  lower  population  size  by  2000, 
food  import  requirements  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  would  be  reduced  by  100 
million  tons  of  cereals,  thereby  making  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  a  real  possibility.  They 
will  be  able  to  divert  enormous  funds  from 
food  imports  to  development  needs. 

As  a  contribution  toward  these  goals,  the 
United  States  offers  four  undertakings: 

—First,  we  will  carry  out  the  provision  of 
the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  Especially  we  will  con- 
tinue our  effort  to  assure  the  availability  of 
family  planning  services  to  all  our  people. 

Second,  we  will  undertake  a  collabora- 
tive effort  with  other  interested  donor  coun- 
tries and  U.N.  agencies— especially  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA), 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD),  and  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)— to  assist  poor- 
er countries  to  develop  low-cost  basic  preven- 
tive and  curative  health  services,  including 


maternal  and  child  health  and  family  plan- 
ning services,  reaching  out  into  remote  rural 
areas.  We  have  already  begun  to  use  our 
communications  satellites  for  medical  consul- 
tation and  diagnosis.  If  desired,  we  could 
extend  these  new  techniques  to  family 
planning  organizations  and  administration. 
— Third,  we  will  join  with  other  interested 
countries  in  a  further  collaborative  effort  of 
national  research  in  human  reproduction  and 
fertility  control  covering  biomedical  and 
socioeconomic  factors. 

— Fourth,  my  government  will  be  glad  to 
join  other  countries  in  order  to  seek  in- 
creased funds  for  assistance  to  bilateral  and 
multilateral  health  and  population  programs 
in  developing  countries  that  desire  our  help 
and  our  voluntary  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Population  Activities.  If  other  do- 
nor countries — especially  the  newly  wealthy 
countries — indicate  an  interest  in  providing 
a  steady  increase  in  such  funds  over  the 
next  10  years,  my  delegation  will  bring  that 
message  home  from  this  conference,  and 
given  some  evidence  of  world  interest,  it  is 
quite  possible  our  Congress  will  respond 
favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  realize  the 
awesome  responsibility  that  falls  on  us  who 
represent  our  governments  here.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  offer  guidance  by 
which  nations  can  set  their  own  course 
toward  a  brighter  future  for  their  peoples. 
With  the  cooperative  spirit  I  feel  here,  we 
can  achieve  a  success  for  this  conference 
that  will  benefit  generations  to  come. 


STATEMENT    BY   MR.    PETERSON,   COMMITTEE    II, 
AUGUST  21 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
delegates  from  nations  around  the  world  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  population  on  our 
resources,  the  environment,  and  the  quality 
of  life  of  people  everywhere.  I  sense  that 
most  of  us  at  this  conference  share  a  feeling 
of  urgency  in  approaching  this  matter. 

The  number  of  people  living  in  poverty  is 
increasing.  Food  shortages,  resource  deple- 
tion,   pollution,    congestion,    unemployment, 
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inflation,  rocketing  costs  for  food  and  fuel 
continue  to  intensify.  Each  problem  is  com- 
pounded and  becomes  more  difficult  to  re- 
solve as  the  world's  population  grows. 

In  the  developing  countries,  according  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO),  20  percent  of  the  people  are  under- 
nourished and  60  percent  malnourished.  In 
many  of  the  heavily  populated  developing 
countries,  fresh  water,  agricultural  land, 
forests,  and  fisheries  are  almost  fully  utilized, 
and  modernization  of  agriculture  is  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  As  populations  in  such  coun- 
tries continue  to  grow  they  become  more  de- 
pendent upon  outside  supplies. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
projects  that  global  demand  for  fresh  water 
will  increase  240  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Yesterday  a  speaker  pointed  out 
that  such  quantities  of  water  will  not  be 
available  where  needed  most.  Desalinating 
and  transporting  the  water  would  seem  to 
be  too  expensive. 


Pressures  on  Resources 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Representatives  from  Sweden, 
France,  and  Canada,  who  so  capably  empha- 
sized what  we  think  are  overly  optimistic 
stories  about  resource  availability  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  suggest  to  those  delegates 
who  have  spoken  about  "unlimited"  re- 
sources and  "unlimited"  productivity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  unlimited  population  that 
they  listen  to  the  warnings  issued  yesterday 
in  the  plenary  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
FAO,  Mr.  [Roy  I.]  Jackson,  and  by  Lester 
Brown  from  the  Population  Tribune.  These 
experts  in  the  field  of  resource  availability 
and  food  productivity  reported  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  very,  very  serious  situation. 
They  sound  a  warning  which  I  suggest  all  of 
us  listen  to  very,  very  carefully. 

We  are,  I  fear,  facing  a  situation,  world- 
wide, that  Garrett  Hardin  described  simply 
but  powerfully  in  his  story,  "Tragedy  of  the 
Commons."  The  message  is  something  like 
this: 

A  farmer  decided  to  graze  his  sheep  on  the 
common,   a   village  green.   His  sheep   grew 


well  on  the  plentiful  grass  there  and  multi- 
plied. The  farmer  prospered  and  was  happy. 
Eventually  a  second  farmer,  viewing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first,  put  his  sheep  to  graze  on  the 
common;  then  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
Shortly,  the  grass  was  overgrazed  and  it 
died.  So  did  the  sheep.  The  farmers  started 
to  fight.  They  had,  through  their  individual 
actions,  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  common. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  on  our  planet. 
It  has  already  happened,  in  fact,  in  the  Sahel 
in  Africa,  and  what  happened  in  the  Sahel 
can  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

In  1950,  about  21  million  tons  of  fish  were 
caught  in  the  waters  of  the  world.  Rapidly 
growing  fishing  fleets  with  ever  more  effi- 
cient fishing  equipment  raised  the  catch  to 
40  million  tons  by  1960  and  to  70  million 
tons  by  1970.  But  the  catch  began  to  decline 
after  1970  and  was  65  million  tons  last  year. 
Has  man  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  oceans?  Some  think  that,  by  overfishing 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  polluting  nursery 
grounds  and  estuaries  on  the  other,  he  has. 

Man  has  often  abused  natural  resources 
and  caused  local  catastrophes.  The  Oklahoma 
Dust  Bowl  in  the  United  States  was  one  ex- 
ample 40  years  ago.  The  overgrazing  in  the 
Sahel  and  the  flooding  in  Bangladesh,  which 
was  caused  to  a  great  degree  by  excessive 
deforestation,  are  examples  of  present  man- 
made  tragedies  of  the  common. 

The  reaction  of  local  farmers  to  the  Okla- 
homa Dust  Bowl  was  to  move  to  California. 
But  today,  in  most  countries,  we  have  run 
out  of  new  places  to  which  to  move.  We  are 
receiving  warnings  that  the  earth's  carrying 
capacity  is  being  strained  and  that  things 
must  change  or  surely  there  will  be  a  larger 
tragedy  than  the  demise  of  a  local  common. 

While  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  give  in 
to  panic  at  the  threats  of  widespread  famine, 
poverty,  and  so  forth,  it  is  equally  imperative 
that  we  heed  the  increasingly  numerous 
warnings  that  both  mankind  and  the  earth 
are  already  straining  to  support  the  current 
population  of  approximately  4  billion  people. 

Each  person  added  to  the  world  increases 
the  need  for  more  resources  and  adds  to  the 
pollution  pressure.  In  the  more  affluent  na- 
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tions.  an  additional  person,  on  the  average, 
will  find  his  needs  fulfilled  in  abundance.  In 
the  developing  countries,  an  additional  per- 
son, on  the  average,  will  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Thus  the  former  will  use  more  re- 
sources and  contribute  more  pollution  pres- 
sure. In  both  cases,  however,  the  additional 
person  will  lower  the  potential  resources 
available  to  the  existing  population. 

The  gap  between  citizens  in  developed  and 
developing  countries  is  widening  with  re- 
spect to  health,  food  supplies,  energy  avail- 
able, other  resources,  housing,  and  social  se- 
curity. Though  most  developing  countries  are 
making  some  improvements,  relatively  speak- 
ing they  are  being  left  farther  and  farther 
behind  the  more  rapidly  advancing  developed 
nations  because  of  large  expanding  popula- 
tions and  low  levels  of  financial  resources 
available  for  economic  growth. 

The  question  is,  will  we  heed  the  warn- 
ings? 

Economic  Development  and  the  Environment 

Economic  development  and  resource  deple- 
tion are  critical  threats  to  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  But  will  we  do  what  must  be 
done  to  balance  needed  economic  growth  with 
necessary  pollution  control  and  resource  man- 
agement techniques?  We  have  not  always 
done  so  in  the  past.  In  1950,  when  the  gross 
world  product  (GWP)  reached  its  first  tril- 
lion, there  was  little  concern  about  pollution. 
The'  GWP  is  now  $3.5  trillion  and  will  prob- 
ably reach  $12  trillion  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Environmental  quality  is  receiving 
high  priority  throughout  most  of  the  world 
today,  because  the  prime  cause  of  pollution- 
economic  development— has  increased  more 
than  threefold  in  the  last  23  years. 

The  tremendous  pressure  on  the  environ- 
ment from  increased  economic  activity  will 
continue.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  developing  nations  need  substantial  eco- 
nomic development  to  provide  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  their  people.  But  even  with 
a  rapid  growth  in  their  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  over  the  next  several  decades, 
developing  nations  will  still  have  less  of  an 
impact  on  environmental  degradation  than 
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will  the  developed  nations. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  developed  nations' 
emphasis  on  pollution  control  is  essential  to 
preventing  an  economic  avalanche  from  fur- 
ther despoiling  the  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  most  prudent  for  develop- 
ing countries  to  learn  and  apply  the  lessons 
economic  development  has  imparted  to  the 
more  developed  parts  of  the  world:  It  is 
easier  and  cheaper  to  establish  controls  to 
protect  the  environment  from  the  beginning 
of  an  industrial  revolution  than  to  mount  a 
counterrevolution  to  clean  up  the  mess  from 
past  abuses. 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  all  nations 
and  especially  the  developed  nations  make 
the  maximum  effort  to  stop  waste  and  to  use 
their  resources  in  the  most  efficient  way.  In 
the  use  of  energy,  for  example,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  conservation.  In  our 
country,  we  are  currently  developing  a  major 
conservation  program  involving  waste  re- 
duction, recycling,  and  resource  management. 
As  people  everywhere  work  to  assure  every 
human  being  a  good  quality  of  life,  it  is  im- 
portant to  work  to  provide  everyone  an  ade- 
quate economic  well-being,  food,  health  care, 
and  shelter.  In  doing  this,  prevention  of  pol- 
lution of  our  environment  and  conservation 
of  our  resources  are  basic.  But  probably  most 
important  of  all  is  the  need  to  reduce  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
the  better  quality  of  life  will  need  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Family  Planning  and  Status  of  Women 

In  the  United  States,  fertility  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  for  several  years  and  is  now 
below  the  level  necessary  for  parents  to  re- 
place themselves.  I  personally  hope  the  birth 
rate  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
drop  until  a  stable  population  is  reached.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  actively  made  family 
planning  assistance  available  to  all  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  it.  Our  citizens  are  us- 
ing these  services,  which  have  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reaching  the  replacement 
birth  level.  Parents  in  our  country  are  exer- 
cising their  basic  human  rights  to  determine 
freely  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  chil- 
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dren.  The  markedly  improved  status  of  wom- 
en in  our  country  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor here. 

The  interrelationship  of  the  status  of  wom- 
en and  family  planning  has  been  noted  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Helvi  Sipila.  Countries  should  make 
every  effort  to  fully  integrate  women  into  all 
aspects  of  society. 

In  the  United  States,  women  are  entering 
all  fields  in  greater  numbers.  For  example, 
the  enrollment  of  women  in  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  has  doubled  in  the  last  year.  When 
the  talents  of  both  men  and  women  are  uti- 
lized, development  and  economic  growth  are 
enhanced. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has, 
through  a  major  effort  on  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control,  done  much  to  minimize  ad- 
verse impacts  on  the  world's  ecosystem. 

The  decline  in  the  growth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  the  increase  in  the  growth 
of  service  industries  has,  similarly,  reduced 
the  impact  of  commerce  on  the  environment. 
Most  of  the  growth  in  our  national  economy 
is  in  the  service  sector,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  the  wave  of  the  future  in  economic 
growth  will  continue  to  be  from  service,  not 
production. 

But  we  realize  that  our  efforts  to  balance 
economic  growth  and  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment will  only  be  effective  if  we  continue 
to  be  successful  in  reducing  population 
growth.  As  the  U.S.  Population  Commission 
pointed  out  a  couple  of  years  ago,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  large  increase  in 
our  population.  This  finding  accepts  the  fact 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  United 
States  is  limited.  The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  world  is  likewise  limited,  and  we  must 
strive  together  to  see  that  it  is  not  exceeded. 

The  United  States  strongly  endorses  the 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action  calling  for 
parents  to  determine  freely  the  size  of  their 
families,  because  that  plan,  which  is  before 
this  conference,  is  aimed  at  achieving  a  bal- 
ance between  the  number  of  people  on  earth 
and  the  planet's  carrying  capacity  and  thus 
will  prevent  a  tragedy — not  for  one  small  vil- 
lage common,  but  for  the  world. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   HERTER,  COMMITTEE  II, 
AUGUST  23 

Over  the  last  two  days,  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  discussion — in  fact  there  were 
seven  consecutive  speeches — to  the  effect 
that: 

— Colonial  and  neocolonial  powers,  because 
of  capitalistic  exploitation,  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  world's  pollution  and  the  im- 
balance of  natural  resources. 

— The  so-called  planned  economies  have 
perfected  a  balance  between  nature,  technol- 
ogy, and  the  political  system  whereby  there  is 
no  shortage  of  resources  and  no  need  to 
worry  about  population  and  environment. 

— In  fact,  said  the  delegate  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  proper  planning,  the  neces- 
sary technology,  and  the  elimination  of  capi- 
talistic monopolies,  the  earth  could  comforta- 
bly feed  35  billion  people. 

— In  sum,  the  relationship  between  popu- 
lation, resources,  and  environment  presents 
no  problem  about  which  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned at  an  international  level.  Every  coun- 
try can  manage  quite  adequately  for  itself. 

Leaving  aside  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ing socioeconomic  and  political  systems,  it 
might  be  useful  to  review  a  few  facts. 

According  to  a  paper  published  by  the 
United  Nations  entitled  "World  Population 
and  Food  Supplies"  (E/CONF.60/CBP/19), 
a  table  entitled  "The  Changing  Pattern  of 
World  Grain  Trade"  indicates  that  while 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  one  of 
the  six  world  regions,  had  an  export  surplus 
in  1934-38  of  5  million  metric  tons,  in  1973 
this  same  region  had  to  import  27  million 
tons.  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
an  export  surplus  of  88  million  tons  in  1973. 

For  this  group  of  countries,  with  their  al- 
legedly perfectly  balanced  systems,  to  say 
that  the  world — filled  as  it  is  with  imperfec- 
tion— can  feed  35  billion  people  when  they 
have  not  been  able  to  feed  themselves  for  the 
last  10  years  strikes  one  as  being  somewhat 
indifferent  to  reality. 

Furthermore,  that  rapacious  epitome  of 
capitalism — as  they  have  described  the  U.S.A. 
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—hasn't  been  doing  too  badly  at  feeding  the 
rest  of  the  world.  During  the  period  July  1, 
1954,  to  December  31,  1973,  U.S.  food  assist- 
ance programs  to  developing  nations  provided 
34  billion  pounds  of  wheat,  37  billion  pounds 
of  wheat  flour,  5.6  billion  of  bulgur  wheat, 
and  600  million  pounds  of  rolled  wheat.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  oilseed  products.  For 
wheat  and  flour,  the  U.S.  and  Canada's  per- 
centage of  world  exports  is  in  excess  of  50 
percent ;  for  feed  grains,  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent; cotton,  54  percent;  and  the  United 
States  supplies  about  80  percent  of  the 
world's  export  market  in  soybeans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  is  now  the  world's 
major  exporter  of  rice. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are 
in  fact  the  bread  basket  of  the  world,  but 
the  reserve  that  is  available  for  emergencies 

mass  starvation,  critical  food  shortages — 

is  running  out.  This  reserve  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  now  down  to  27  days  of  world  con- 
sumption. The  only  readily  available  reserve 
of  unused  cropland — in  the  United  States — 
has  now  been  completely  planted,  and  as  we 
heard  yesterday,  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  this  year  are  having  problems  with 
weather. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  it  is  so 
vital  that  there  be  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth  throughout  the  world. 

We  may  be  able  to  manage  today  and  next 
year  on  food,  although  only  at  a  minimal  die- 
tary level  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
people.  But  what  of  10  years  from  now,  or 
25  years?  The  most  optimistic  estimate  is 
that  world  population  will  double  by  the 
year  2000,  no  matter  what  we  do.  Each  day 
200,000  more  people  are  born,  and  each  year 
75-80  million  new  people  have  to  be  fed.  Ag- 
ricultural productivity  in  many  countries  is 
already  falling  behind  population  growth.  We 
can't  do  much  about  the  year  2000,  but  if  we 
start  now  in  seriously  trying  to  lower  the 
rate  of  population  growth,  we  may  be  able 
to  avoid  quadrupling  the  world's  population 
by  the  year  2035. 
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We  agree  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
Socialist  countries  that  through  technology 
and  further  exploration  the  world  may  avoid 
a  critical  shortage  of  minerals.  Even  the  en- 
ergy crisis  may  be  met,  although  we  all  know 
how  oil  prices  have  affected  the  economies  of 
the  world  today. 

What  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  is 
arable  land  (it  is  enormously  expensive  to 
create  new  arable  land)  and  a  technological 
ceiling  on  per-acre  yields  on  existing  land. 
In  addition,  many  experts  are  predicting  a 
diminishing  supply  of  fresh  water  for  agri- 
culture and  the  demands  of  an  exponentially 
growing  population. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  there 
is  an  intimate  relationship  between  popula- 
tion and  resources  and  between  population 
and  environment — here  we  are  talking  about 
poverty,  pollution,  disease,  and  the  quality 
of  life.  The  delegate  from  Indonesia  gave  us 
yesterday  a  vivid  exposition  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  his  country. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  overall  impact  of  pop- 
ulation growth  on  the  environment  and  on 
natural  resources  can  be  viewed  any  longer 
as  a  series  of  purely  national  problems  which 
can  realistically  be  solved  on  a  national  ba- 
sis ;  nor  is  it  really  an  ideological  problem — 
the  capitalists  versus  the  Communists.  We 
all  must  recognize  the  problem  and  take  ac- 
tion. We  simply  cannot  ignore,  as  a  world 
community,  the  fact  that  10  million  human 
beings  may  be  starving  in  India  next  year. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  support, 
among  others,  the  recommendation  put  for- 
ward yesterday  by  the  delegations  of  India, 
Bangladesh,  and  Kenya,  identifying  the  con- 
cern of  this  conference  with  the  immediate 
food  and  fertilizer  situation,  to  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Food  to  take  place  this  November 
in  Rome. 

STATEMENT    BY    HEW    SECRETARY    WEINBERGER, 
PLENARY  MEETING,  AUGUST  30 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  addressed  you 
from  this  podium,  it  was  to  thank  you  for 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
your  government  and  the  warmth  of  your 
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country's  traditional  hospitality.  Now  that 
we  have  experienced  both  for  these  two 
weeks,  we  know  we  are  right.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  you  for  the  parliamentary  skill 
with  which  you  have  guided  this  conference. 
We  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Carrillo-Flores  for 
his  long,  dedicated,  and  successful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  conference. 

I  believe  most  of  us  came  here  with  the 
conviction  that  this  conference  was  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
will  confront  mankind  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  We  were  determined  to  do  our  best 
to  agree  on  a  plan  of  action  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  Together,  we  have  succeeded 
in  that  purpose. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  we  are  all 
more  aware  of  the  nature  of  population 
factors  in  many  countries  and  of  the  deeply 
held  beliefs  of  our  friends  from  these  coun- 
tries. We  have  adopted  an  excellent  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action — an  accomplish- 
ment of  great  magnitude.  That  plan  of  ac- 
tion has  been  enriched  by  the  thinking  of 
many  minds.  It  is  adapted  to  the  varied 
needs  of  many  countries.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  nations. 

We  believe  it  deserves  that  support.  The 
plan  consolidates  much  that  has  been  learned 
over  past  years.  It  plainly  states  the  basic 
human  right  to  plan  families  and  to  have 
the  information,  education,  and  means  to  do 
so  and  calls  upon  governments  to  assure 
their  availability  to  all.  It  recognizes  that 
population  programs  are  part  of,  but  an 
essential  part  of,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. It  recognizes  that  such  programs 
can  assist  social  and  economic  development 
and  that  social  and  economic  development 
can  help  moderate  fertility — and  that  some 
sectors  of  development  can  do  so  more  effec- 
tively than  others  and  should  have  priority. 
It  emphasizes  that  the  principal  aim  of  social 
and  economic  development,  including  needed 
population  policies,  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  people. 

The  improved  plan  gives  far  greater  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  women  in  development 
and  the  need  to  take  specific  measures  to 
improve  their  status.  It  recognizes  that  many 
countries  have  population  objectives  in  ac- 


cord with  the  low  projections  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  more  urgent  action  is 
needed  to  attain  those  objectives.  It  invites 
countries  to  set  quantitative  goals  for  popula- 
tion programs  and  to  take  measures  to  attain 
them  within  a  finite  time — recognizing  that 
each  country  has  the  sovereign  right  to  set 
its  own  goals  or  none  at  all. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  conference  has 
been  the  need  felt  by  many  delegations  to 
incorporate  into  the  general  proceedings  of 
the  conference,  into  the  plan  of  action,  and 
into  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
various  committees,  references  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sixth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  such  as  the  declaration  and  pro- 
gram of  action  looking  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  so-called  new  international 
economic  order. 

We  wish  to  restate  the  position  we  took 
at  the  sixth  special  session  and  reiterated  at 
the  57th  ECOSOC  session  earlier  this  month. 
That  declaration  and  program  of  action  were 
not  adopted  by  consensus.  Our  government's 
reservations  expressed  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion by  the  sixth  special  session  still  remain 
valid  today. 

It  is  a  policy  goal  of  this  government  to 
cooperate  fully  in  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  problems  of  population,  food,  and  de- 
velopment. If  we  are  to  be  successful,  major 
efforts  must  be  made  over  the  next  several 
years  in  these  inextricably  linked  areas: 

— Dealing  with  the  human,  technological, 
and  organizational  problems  inhibiting  an 
effective  global  population  program;  and 

— Attaining  food  security  by  effective  ap- 
plication of  technology,  increasing  produc- 
tion, maintaining  food  aid  at  adequate  levels, 
and  building  reserves. 

We  plan  to  do  our  part  in  providing  finan- 
cial assistance,  especially  to  the  lowest  in- 
come countries,  and  we  hope  other  financially 
able  nations  will  do  the  same.  We  seek 
greater  opportunities  for  progress  of  devel- 
oping countries  through  international  trade, 
investment,  and  technological  transfer. 

In  coping  with  the  damage  of  recent 
strains  in  the  world  economic  system,  we 
seek    international    agreement    on    special 
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neasures  for  those  low-income  countries  that 
lave  been  disproportionately  damaged  by 
ligher  costs  for  imports  of  energy,  food,  and 
fertilizer  but  not  significantly  benefited  by 
jrice  rises  for  commodities  they  export. 

The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  we 
lave  adopted  here  today  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  victory  or  defeat  for  any  fac- 
tion, nation,  or  group  of  nations.  It  should 
be  considered  a  triumph  for  the  process  of 
international  cooperation  under  the  United 
Nations  that,  I  hope,  will  bring  a  better 
future  for  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  all  of  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  friendship  in  the  great  task  we  have  ac- 
complished here. 

STATEMENT  BY  HEW  SECRETARY  WEINBERGER 
ISSUED  TO  THE  PRESS,  AUGUST  30 

American  Embassy,  Bucharest,  press  release  dated  August  30 

At  the  end  of  this  World  Population  Con- 
ference, it  is  apparent  that  it  has  achieved 
a  great  success  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  four 
years  ago.  The  fact  that  a  Population  Con- 
ference of  135  nations  has  been  held  at  all 
has  been  a  great  accomplishment.  It  has 
been  a  real  educational  process  for  all  those 
who  have  attended. 

It  has  successfully  adopted  a  meaningful 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action.  After  two 
weeks,  including  a  long  weekend  of  intensive 
effort,  a  consensus  was  reached  on  a  plan 
which  is  a  landmark  advance  in  international 
understanding  and  agreement  on  population 
matters.    The  plan  itself  says: 

(It)  must  be  considered  as  an  important  component 
of  the  system  of  international  strategies  and  as  an 
instrument  of  the  international  community  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  development,  quality  of  life, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom. 

Although,  understandably,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  controversial  para- 
graphs in  the  plan,  the  totality  of  the  plan 
is  most  important.  For  example,  the  sections 
on  collection  and  analysis  of  information,  on 


research,  on  training  and  education  and  the 
spreading  of  knowledge  have  received  little 
attention  outside  of  the  working  group  itself, 
but  they  are  fundamental  to  any  plan  for 
guidance  to  nations  in  the  preparation  of 
their  own  population  programs. 

Polemics  and  ideological  statements  in  the 
first  few  days  of  the  conference  almost  ob- 
scured the  substance  of  the  plan  of  action. 
The  content  of  some  of  these  statements 
were  included  in  the  plan ;  they  added  little 
of  value  but  did  not  impair  the  substance. 

The  plan  has  not  been  injured  and  in  a 
number  of  ways  has  been  improved  by  the 
two  weeks  of  consideration. 

a.  It  confirms  the  basic  human  right  of 
couples  and  individuals  to  decide  freely  and 
responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children  and  to  have  the  information,  edu- 
cation, and  means  to  do  so. 

b.  It  calls  on  nations  to  assure  the  provi- 
sion of  such  information  and  means  to  their 
peoples. 

c.  The  plan  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
that  the  responsibility  of  couples  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  exercise  of  this  right  takes  into 
account  the  needs  of  their  living  and  future 
children  and  their  responsibility  to  the 
community. 

(I.  It  recognizes,  at  the  national  level,  the 
sovereign  right  of  each  nation  to  formulate 
and  implement  population  policies  and  also 
recognizes  that  in  exercising  their  sovereign 
rights  nations  should  take  into  account  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  plan  also  recognizes  that  population 
goals  and  policies  are  recognized  to  be  in- 
tegral parts  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
development  with  the  principal  aim  to  im- 
prove levels  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  people. 

There  has  been  introduced  into  the  plan, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  others,  a  strong  recognition  of  the  right 
of  women  to  complete  integration  in  the 
development  process,  particularly  by  means 
of  an  equal  participation  in  educational,  so- 
cial, economic,  cultural,  and  political  life. 
An     entire    new     section     in     the     recom- 
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mendations  has  also  been  added  concerning 
strengthening  the  status  of  women  as  essen- 
tial in  its  own  right  and  conducive  to  lower 
fertility. 

The  document  also  recommends  priority  in 
economic  development  programs  to  those  sec- 
tors which,  while  valuable  in  their  own  right, 
will  also  be  particularly  conducive  to  mod- 
erating fertility.  As  noted  earlier,  the  plan 
calls  upon  nations  to  assure  the  provision  of 
means  to  assist  responsible  parenthood,  but 
it  omits  the  reference  in  the  draft  to  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective  by  1980  or  1985.  A 
new  paragraph  (37),  however,  invites  coun- 
tries which  consider  their  birth  rates  detri- 
mental to  their  national  purposes  to  consider 
quantitative  goals  and  implementing  policies 
that  may  lead  to  the  attainment  of  such  goals 
by  1985.  It  recognizes  of  course  that  nothing 
in  this  invitation  should  interfere  with  the 
sovereignty  of  any  government  to  adopt  or 
not  to  adopt  such  quantitative  goals.  The  in- 
clusion of  1985  as  a  specific  date  was  hotly 
debated  in  the  working  group  but  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote. 

A  strong  statement  concerning  the  relation 
of  population  matters  to  resources  and  envi- 
ronment has  also  been  added. 

The  close  relationship  between  population 
and  food  was  recognized,  and  all  govern- 
ments were  urged  to  participate  actively  in 
the  World  Food  Conference  in  November  in 
Rome. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  action  by  con- 
sensus should  not  be  considered  a  victory  or 
a  defeat  for  any  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries. We  think  it  is  a  real  triumph  for  the 
process  of  international  negotiations  under 
U.N.  auspices  and  that  it  can  lead  to  a 
better  future  for  all  peoples  and  all  countries. 


WORLD    POPULATION    PLAN    OF   ACTION3 

The  World  Population  Conference,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  human  aspirations  for  better  quality  of 
life   and    rapid    socio-economic   development,    taking 


'Approved  by  the  conference  on  Aug.  30  without 
a  vote  (text  from  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.  60/WG/L.55/ 
Add.  .'',,  draft  report  of  the  Working  Group  on  the 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  with  subsequent 
correction*). 


into  consideration  the  interrelationship  of  popula- 
tion situations  and  socio-economic  development,  de- 
cides on  the  following  World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion as  a  policy  instrument  within  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  internationally  adopted  strategies  for 
national  and  international  progress. 

Chapter   I.  Background  to  the   Plan 

1.  The  promotion  of  development  and  the  quality 
of  life  require  co-ordination  of  action  in  all  major 
socio-economic  fields,  including  population  which  is 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  creativity  and  a  deter- 
mining factor  of  progress.  At  the  international  level, 
a  number  of  strategies  and  programmes  whose  ex- 
plicit aim  is  to  affect  variables  in  fields  other  than 
population  have  already  been  formulated.  These  in- 
clude the  FAO's  [Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion] Provisional  Indicative  World  Plan  for  Agricul- 
tural Development,  the  United  Nations/FAO  World 
Food  Programme,  the  ILO's  [International  Labor 
Organization]  World  Employment  Programme,  the 
Action  Plan  for  the  Human  Environment,  the  United 
Nations  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  Development,  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Concerted  Action  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women,  and,  more  comprehensively,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade.  The  declaration  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  international  economic  order, 
and  the  Programme  of  Action  to  achieve  it,  adopted 
by  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  provide  the  most  recent  overall 
framework  for  international  co-operation.  The  ex- 
plicit aim  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  is 
to  help  co-ordinate  population  trends  and  the  trends 
of  economic  and  social  development.  The  basis  for 
an  effective  solution  of  population  problems  is,  above 
all,  socio-economic  transformation.  A  population  pol- 
icy may  have  a  certain  success  if  it  constitutes  an 
integral  part  of  socio-economic  development;  its  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  world  development  prob- 
lems is  hence  only  partial,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  sectoral  strategies.  Consequently,  the  Plan  of 
Action  must  be  considered  as  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  system  of  international  strategies  and  as 
an  instrument  of  the  international  community  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  development,  quality  of 
life,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom. 

2.  The  formulation  of  international  strategies  is  a 
response  to  universal  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
important  problems  in  the  world  and  the  need  for 
concerted  national  and  international  action  to  achieve 
their  solution.  Where  trends  of  population  growth, 
distribution  and  structure  are  out  of  balance  with 
social,  economic  and  environmental  factors,  they  can 
at  certain  stages  of  development  create  additional 
difficulties  for  the  achievement  of  sustained  develop- 
ment. Policies  whose  aim  is  to  affect  population 
trends  must  not  be  considered  substitutes  for  socio- 
economic development   policies  but  integrated   with 
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;hose  policies  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  certain 
jroblems  facing  developing  and  developed  countries 
»nd  promote  a  more  balanced  and  rational  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Throughout  history  the  rate  of  growth  of  world 
population  averaged  only  slightly  above  replacement 
levels.  The  recent  increase  in  the  growth  rate  began 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  mortality  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  a  decline  that  has  accelerated 
significantly  during  recent  decades.  The  inertia  of 
social  structures  and  the  insufficiency  of  economic 
progress,  especially  when  these  do  not  involve  pro- 
found socio-cultural  changes,  partly  explains  why  in 
the  majority  of  developing  countries  the  decline  in 
mortality  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
decline  in  fertility.  Since  about  1950,  the  world  popu- 
lation growth  rate  has  risen  to  2  per  cent  a  year.  If 
sustained,  this  will  result  in  a  doubling  of  the  world's 
population  every  35  years.  However,  national  rates 
of  natural  growth  range  widely,  from  a  negative 
rate  to  well  over  3  per  cent  a  year. 

4.  However,  the  consideration  of  population  prob- 
lems cannot  be  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  population 
trends  only.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  developing  countries  origi- 
nates in  the  unequal  processes  of  socio-economic  de- 
velopment which  have  divided  peoples  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era.  This  inequity  still  exists 
and  is  intensified  by  the  lack  of  equity  in  interna- 
tional economic  relations  with  the  consequent  dis- 
parity in  levels  of  living. 

5.  Although  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  world's  population  is  mainly  the  result  of  very 
large   declines   in   the   mortality   of   less   developed 
countries,   these   declines   have   been   unevenly   dis- 
tributed. Thus,  at  present,   average  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  is  63  years  in  Latin  America,  57  years 
in  Asia  and  only  a  little  over  46  years  in  Africa, 
compared  with  more  than  71  years  in  the  more  de- 
veloped regions.  Furthermore,  although,  on  average, 
less  than  one  in  40  children  dies  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year  in  the  more  developed  countries,  one 
in  15  dies  before  reaching  that  age  in  Latin  America, 
one  in  10  in  Asia  and  one  in  7  in  Africa.  In  fact,  in 
some  less  developed  countries,  particularly  African 
countries,  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  es- 
timated to  be  less  than  40  years  and  one  in  four 
children  dies  before   the   age   of  one   year.   Conse- 
quently, many  less  developed  countries  consider  re- 
duction of  mortality,  and  particularly  reduction  of 
infant  mortality,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  urgent  goals. 

6.  While  the  right  of  couples  to  have  the  number 
of  children  they  desire  is  accepted  in  a  number  of 
international  instruments,  many  couples  in  the  world 
are  unable  to  exercise  this  right  effectively.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  poor  economic  conditions,  social 
norms,  either  inadequate  knowledge  of  effective 
methods  of  family  regulation  or  the  unavailability  of 
contraceptive  sen-ices  results  in  a  situation  in  which 
couples  have  more  children  than  they  desire  or  feel 


they  can  properly  care  for.  In  certain  countries  and 
regions,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  economic  or 
biological  factors,  problems  of  involuntary  sterility 
and  of  subfecundity  exist,  with  the  result  that  many 
couples  have  fewer  children  than  they  desire.  Of 
course,  the  degree  of  urgency  attached  to  dealing 
with  each  of  these  two  situations  depends  upon  the 
prevailing  conditions  within  the  country  in  question. 

7.  Individual  reproductive  behaviour  and  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  society  should  be  reconciled.  In 
many  less  developed  countries,  and  particularly  in 
the  large  countries  of  Asia,  the  desire  of  couples  to 
achieve  large  families  is  believed  to  result  in  exces- 
sive national  population  growth  rates  and  Govern- 
ments are  explicitly  attempting  to  reduce  these  rates 
by  implementing  specific  policy  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  countries  are  attempting  to  in- 
crease desired  family  size,  if  only  slightly. 

8.  Throughout  the  world,  urban  populations  are 
growing  in  size  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  than 
rural  populations.  As  a  result,  the  majority  of  the 
world's  population,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
will  be  living  in  urban  areas  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Urbanization  is  generally  an  element  of  the 
process  of  modernization.  Moreover,  in  certain  coun- 
tries this  process  is  efficiently  managed  and  maxi- 
mum use  is  made  there  of  the  advantages  accruing 
therefrom;  in  others  urbanization  takes  place  in  an 
uncontrolled  fashion  and  is  accompanied  by  over- 
crowding in  certain  districts,  urban  unemployment, 
an  increase  in  slums,  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  many  other  social  and  economic  problems. 

9.  In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  the  high 
rate  of  urban  population  growth  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  lesser,  but  still  significant,  rate  of  rural 
population  growth.  The  rural  population  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  1.7  per  cent 
a  year  and  in  some  instances  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  the  urban  population  in  more  developed  coun- 
tries. Furthermore,  many  rural  areas  of  heavy  emi- 
gration, in  both  more  developed  and  less  developed 
countries,  are  being  depleted  of  their  younger  popu- 
lations and  are  being  left  with  populations  whose 
age  distribution  is  unfavourable  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Thus,  in  many  countries,  the  revitalization  of 
the  countryside  is  a  priority  goal. 

10.  For  some  countries  the  external  migration 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  an  instrument  of 
population  policy.  At  least  two  types  of  interna- 
tional migration  are  of  considerable  concern  to  many 
countries  in  the  world:  the  movement  of  migrant 
workers  with  limited  skills,  and  the  movement  of 
skilled  workers  and  professionals.  Movements  of  the 
former  often  involve  large  numbers  and  raise  ques- 
tions of  fair  and  proper  treatment  in  countries  of 
immigration,  the  breaking  up  of  families  and  other 
social  and  economic  questions  in  countries  both  of 
emigration  and  immigration.  The  migration  of  skilled 
workers  and  professionals  results  in  a  "brain  drain", 
often  from  less  developed  to  more  developed  coun- 
tries, which  is  at  present  of  considerable  concern  to 
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many  countries  and  to  the  international  community 
as  a  whole.  The  number  of  instruments  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  increased  involvement  of  international 
organizations  reflects  international  awareness  of 
these  problems. 

11.  A  population's  age  structure  is  greatly  affected 
by  its  birth-rates.  For  example,  declining  fertility 
is  the  main  factor  underlying  the  declining  propor- 
tion of  children  in  a  population.  Thus,  according 
to  the  medium  projections  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  average  population  of  less  than  15  years  of  age 
in  the  less  developed  countries  is  expected  to  decline 
from  more  than  41  per  cent  of  total  population  in 
1970  to  about  35  per  cent  in  2000.  However,  such  a 
decline  in  the  pro-portion  of  children  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  their  numbers  at  an  aver- 
age of  1.7  per  cent  a  year.  The  demand  for  educa- 
tional services  is  expected  to  increase  considerably, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  existing  backlog  and  the 
continuously  increasing  population  of  children  which 
ought  to  enter  and  remain  in  schools,  and  therefore 
the  supply  of  educational  services  must  be  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  young  popu- 
lation 15  to  29  years  of  age,  an  increase  in  both  their 
proportion  and  number  is  expected  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Therefore,  unless  very  high  rates  of 
economic  development  are  attained,  in  many  of  these 
countries,  particularly  where  levels  of  unemployment 
and  under-employment  are  already  high,  the  addi- 
tional difficulties  will  not  be  overcome,  at  least  until 
the  end  of  this  century.  Furthermore,  in  both  more 
developed  and  less  developed  countries,  the  greatly 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions  faced  by 
youth  underline  the  need  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  and  for  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  policies  to  resolve  them. 

12.  Declining  birth-rates  also  result  in  a  gradual 
ageing  of  the  population.  Because  birth-rates  have 
already  declined  in  more  developed  countries,  the  av- 
erage proportion  aged  65  years  and  over  in  these 
countries  makes  up  10  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion whereas  it  constitutes  only  3  per  cent  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  However,  the  ageing  of  the  popu- 
lation in  less  developed  countries  has  recently  begun 
and  is  expected  to  accelerate.  Thus,  although  the  to- 
tal population  of  these  countries  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  an  average  of  2.3  per  cent  a  year  between 
1970  and  2000,  the  population  65  years  and  over  is 
expected  to  increase  by  3.5  per  cent  a  year.  Not  only 
are  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  aged  increas- 
ing rapidly,  but  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  face  them  are  also  rapidly  changing.  There  is 
an  urgent  need — in  those  countries  where  such  pro- 
grammes are  lacking — for  the  development  of  social- 
MCOrity  and  health  programmes  for  the  elderly. 

18.  Because  of  the  relatively  high  proportions  of 
children  and  youth  in  the  populations  of  less  devel- 
oped  countries,  declines  in  fertility  levels  in  these 
conntriei  will  not  be  fully  reflected  in  declines  in 
population  growth  rates  until  some  decades  later.  To 
illustrate  this  demographic  inertia,  it  may  be  noted 
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that,  for  less  developed  countries,  even  if  replace- 
ment levels  of  fertility — approximately  two  children 
per  completed  family — had  been  achieved  in  1970  and 
maintained  thereafter,  their  total  population  would 
still  grow  from  a  1970  total  of  2.5  billion  to  about 
4.4  billion  before  it  would  stabilize  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twenty-first  century.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  population  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
would  grow  from  3.6  billion  to  5.8  billion.  This  exam- 
ple of  demographic  inertia,  which  will  lead  to  a  grow- 
ing population  for  many  decades  to  come,  demon- 
strates that  whatever  population  policies  may  be 
formulated,  socio-economic  development  must  accel- 
erate in  order  to  provide  for  a  significant  increase  in 
levels  of  living.  Efforts  made  by  developing  coun- 
tries to  speed  up  economic  growth  must  be  viewed 
by  the  entire  international  community  as  a  global 
endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  supported  by  a  just  utilization  of 
the  world's  wealth,  resources  and  technology  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  international  economic  order.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  countries  wishing  to  affect 
their  population  growth  must  anticipate  future  dem- 
ographic trends  and  take  appropriate  decisions  and 
actions  in  their  plans  for  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment well  in  advance. 

Chapter  II.  Principles  and  Objectives 
op  the  Plan 

14.  This  Plan  of  Action  is  based  on  a  number  of 
principles  which  underly  its  objectives  and  are  ob- 
served in  its  formulation.  The  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  population  policies  is  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  nation.  It  is  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  national  objectives  and  needs  and  without 
external  interference,  taking  into  account  universal 
solidarity  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  National  authorities  have 
the  main  responsibility  for  national  population  poli- 
cies and  programmes.  Nevertheless,  international 
co-operation  should  play  an  important  role  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  principles  on  which  the  Plan  of  Action 
is  based  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  principal  aim  of  social,  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  which  population  goals  and 
policies  are  integral  parts  is  to  improve  levels  of 
living  and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people.  Of  all 
things  in  the  world,  people  are  the  most  precious. 
Man's  knowledge  and  ability  to  master  himself  and 
his  environment  will  continue  to  grow.  Mankind's 
future  can  be  made  infinitely  bright; 

(b)  True  development  cannot  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  national  independence  and  liberation. 
Alien  and  colonial  domination,  foreign  occupation, 
wars  of  aggression,  racial  discrimination,  apartheid, 
neo-colonialism  in  all  its  forms,  continue  to  be  among 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  full  emancipation  and 
progress  of  the  developing  countries  and  all  the 
people  involved.   Co-operation  among  nations  on  the 
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)asis  of  national  sovereignty  is  essential  for  develop- 
ment. Development  also  requires  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  appreciation  for  the  human 
person  and  self-determination  as  well  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  natural  disasters  and 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  all  its  forms; 

(c)  Population  and  development  are  interrelated: 
population  variables  influence  development  variables 
and  are  also  influenced  by  them;  the  formulation  of 
a  World  Population  Plan  of  Action  reflects  the  inter- 
national community's  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  population  trends  for  socio-economic  development, 
and  the  socio-economic  nature  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  Plan  of  Action  reflects  its 
awareness  of  the  crucial  role  that  development  plays 
in  affecting  population  trends; 

(d)  Population  policies  are  constituent  elements 
of  socio-economic  development  policies,  never  sub- 
stitutes for  them:  while  serving  socio-economic 
objectives,  they  should  be  consistent  with  interna- 
tionally and  nationally  recognized  human  rights  of 
individual  freedom,  justice  and  the  survival  of  na- 
tional, regional  and  minority  groups; 

(e)  Independently  of  the  realization  of  economic 
and  social  objectives,  respect  for  human  life  is  basic 
to  all  human  societies; 

(/)  All  couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic 
human  right  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have 
the  information,  education  and  means  to  do  so;  the 
responsibility  of  couples  and  individuals  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  takes  into  account  the  needs  of 
their  living  and  future  children,  and  their  responsi- 
bilities towards  the  community; 

(g)  The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and 
should  be  protected  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
policy; 

(h)  Women  have  the  right  to  complete  integra- 
tion in  the  development  process  particularly  by 
means  of  an  equal  participation  in  educational,  so- 
cial, economic,  cultural  and  political  life.  In  addition 
the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate 
this  integration  with  family  responsibilities  which 
should  be  fully  shared  by  both  partners; 

(i)  Recommendations  in  this  Plan  of  Action  re- 
garding policies  to  deal  with  population  problems 
must  recognize  the  diversity  of  conditions  within  and 
among  different  countries; 

(j)  In  the  democratic  formulation  of  national 
population  goals  and  policies,  consideration  must  be 
given,  together  with  other  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors, to  the  supplies  and  characteristics  of  natural 
resources  and  to  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
particularly  to  all  aspects  of  food  supply  including 
productivity  of  rural  areas;  the  demand  for  vital 
resources  increases  with  growing  population  and 
with  growing  per  capita  consumption;  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  just  distribution  of  resources 
and  to  the  minimization  of  wasteful  aspects  of  their 
use  throughout  the  world; 


(k)  The  growing  interdependence  among  coun- 
tries makes  international  action  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  solution  of  development  and  population 
problems.  International  strategies  will  achieve  their 
objective  only  if  they  ensure  that  the  under-privi- 
leged of  the  world  achieve,  through  structural,  social 
and  economic  reforms,  a  significant  improvement  in 
their  living  conditions; 

(/)  This  Plan  of  Action  must  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible in  order  to  take  into  account  the  consequences 
of  rapid  demographic  changes,  of  societal  changes 
and  changes  in  human  behaviour,  attitudes  and 
values; 

(m)  The  objectives  of  this  Plan  of  Action  should 
be  consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade;  how- 
ever, changes  in  demographic  variables  during  the 
Decade  are  largely  the  result  of  past  demographic 
events  and  changes  in  demographic  trends  sought 
during  the  Decade  have  social  and  economic  reper- 
cussions up  to  and  beyond  the  end  of  this  century. 

15.  Guided  by  these  principles,  the  primary  aim  of 
this  Plan  of  Action  is  to  expand  and  deepen  the 
capacities  of  countries  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
national  and  subnational  population  problems  and 
to  promote  an  appropriate  international  response 
to  their  needs  by  increasing  international  activity  in 
research,  the  exchange  of  information,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  on  request.  In  pursuit  of  this 
primary  aim,  the  following  general  objectives  are  set 
for  this  Plan  of  Action: 

(a)  To  advance  understanding  of  population  at 
national,  subnational,  regional  and  global  levels,  rec- 
ognizing the  diversity  of  the  problems  involved; 

(6)  To  advance  national  and  international  under- 
standing of  the  interrelatedness  of  demographic  and 
socio-economic  factors  in  development;  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  contribution  of  demographic  factors 
to  the  attainment  of  goals  of  advancing  human 
welfare,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impact  of  broader 
social,  economic  and  cultural  factors  on  demographic 
behaviour,  on  the  other; 

(c)  To  promote  socio-economic  measures  and  pro- 
grammes whose  aim  is  to  affect,  inter  alia,  popula- 
tion growth,  morbidity  and  mortality,  reproduction 
and  family  formation,  population  distribution  and 
internal  migration,  international  migration,  and  con- 
sequently demographic   structures; 

(d)  To  advance  national  and  international  under- 
standing of  the  complex  relations  among  the  prob- 
lems of  population,  resources,  environment  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  promote  a  unified  analytical 
approach  to  the  study  of  this  interrelationship  and 
to  relevant  policies; 

(e)  To  promote  the  status  of  women  and  expan- 
sion of  their  roles,  the  full  participation  of  women 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  socio- 
economic  policy   including   population   policies,   and 
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the  creation  of  awareness  among  all  women  of 
their  current  and  potential  roles  in  national  life; 

(/)  To  recommend  guidelines  for  population  poli- 
cies consistent  with  national  values  and  goals  and 
with  internationally  recognized  principles; 

(g)  To  promote  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  population  policies  where  necessary,  including 
improvement  in  the  communication  of  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  these  policies  to  the  public  and  the 
promotion  of  popular  participation  in  their  formula- 
tion and  implementation; 

(h)  To  encourage  the  development  and  good 
management  of  appropriate  education,  training,  re- 
search, information  and  family  health  services,  as 
well  as  statistics  in  support  of  the  above  principles 
and  objectives. 

Chapter  III.  Recommendations  for  Action 
A.  Population  goals  and  policies 
1.  Population  growth 

16.  According  to  the  United  Nations  medium  pop- 
ulation projections,  little  change  is  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  average  rates  of  population  growth  either  in 
the  more  developed  or  in  the  less  developed  regions 
by  1985.  According  to  the  United  Nations  low  variant 
projections,  it  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  social 
and  economic  development  and  population  policies  as 
reported  by  countries  in  the  Second  United  Nations 
Inquiry  on  Population  and  Development,  population 
growth  rates  in  the  developing  countries  as  a  whole 
may  decline  from  the  present  level  of  2.4  per  cent 
per  annum  to  about  2  per  cent  by  1985;  and  below 
0.7  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  developed  countries. 
In  this  case  the  worldwide  rate  of  population  growth 
would  decline  from  2  per  cent  to  about  1.7  per  cent. 

17.  Countries  which  consider  that  their  present 
or  expected  rates  of  population  growth  hamper  their 
goals  of  promoting  human  welfare  are  invited,  if 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  consider  adopting  pop- 
ulation policies,  within  the  framework  of  socio-eco- 
nomic development,  which  are  consistent  with  basic 
human  rights  and  national  goals  and  values. 

18.  Countries  which  aim  at  achieving  moderate  or 
low  population  growth  should  try  to  achieve  it 
through  a  low  level  of  birth  and  death  rates.  Coun- 
tries wishing  to  increase  their  rate  of  population 
growth  should,  when  mortality  is  high,  concentrate 
efforts  on  the  reduction  of  mortality,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, encourage  an  increase  in  fertility  and  en- 
courage immigration. 

19.  Recognizing  that  per  capita  use  of  world  re- 
sources is  much  higher  in  the  more  developed  than 
in  the  developing  countries,  the  developed  countries 
are  urged  to  adopt  appropriate  policies  in  popula- 
tion, consumption  and  investment,  bearing  in  mind 
the  need  for  fundamental  improvement  in  interna- 
tional equity. 


2.  Morbidity  and  mortality 

20.  The  reduction  of  morbidity  and  mortality  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  is  a  major  goal  of 
every  human  society  and  should  be  achieved  in  con- 
junction with  massive  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Where  death  and  morbidity  rates  are  very 
high,  concentrated  national  and  international  efforts 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  them  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority  in  the  context  of  societal  change. 

21.  The  short-term  effect  of  mortality  reduction 
on  population  growth  rates  is  symptomatic  of  the 
early  development  process  and  must  be  viewed  as 
beneficial.  Sustained  reductions  in  fertility  have  gen- 
erally been  preceded  by  reductions  in  mortality.  Al- 
though this  relationship  is  complex,  mortality  reduc- 
tion may  be  a  prerequisite  to  a  decline  in  fertility. 

22.  It  is  a  goal  of  this  Plan  of  Action  to  reduce, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  mortality  level, 
particularly  among  children,  as  well  as  maternal 
mortality,  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  and  to  reduce 
national  and  sub-national  differentials  in  mortality 
levels.  The  attainment  of  an  average  expectation  of 
life  of  62  years  by  1985  and  74  years  by  the  year 
2000  for  the  world  as  a  whole  would  require  by  the 
end  of  the  century  an  increase  of  11  years  for  Latin 
America,  17  years  for  Asia  and  28  years  for  Africa. 

23.  Countries  with  the  highest  mortality  levels 
should  aim  by  1985  to  have  an  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  of  at  least  50  years  and  an  infant  mortality 
rate  of  less  than  120  per  thousand  live  births. 

24.  It  is  recommended  that  national  and  interna- 
tional efforts  to  reduce  general  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality levels  be  accompanied  by  particularly  vigorous 
efforts  to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

(a)  Reduction  of  foetal,  infant  and  early  child- 
hood mortality  and  related  maternal  morbidity  and 
mortality; 

(b)  Reduction  of  involuntary  sterility,  subfecun- 
dity,  defective  births  and  illegal  abortions; 

(c)  Reduction,  or  if  possible  elimination,  of  dif- 
ferential morbidity  and  mortality  within  countries, 
particularly  with  regard  to  differentials  between  re- 
gions, urban  and  rural  areas,  social  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  sexes; 

(d)  Eradication,  wherever  possible,  or  control  of 
infectious  and  parasitic  diseases,  undernutrition  and 
malnutrition;  and  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  potable  water  and  adequate  sanitation; 

(e)  Improvement  of  poor  health  and  nutritional 
conditions  which  adversely  affect  working  age  popu- 
lations and  their  productivity  and  thus  undermine 
development  efforts; 

(/)  Adoption  of  special  measures  for  reducing 
mortality  from  social  and  environmental  factors  and 
elimination  of  aggression  as  a  cause  of  death  and 
poor  health. 

25.  It  is  recommended  that  health  and  nutrition 
programmes  designed  to  reduce  morbidity  and  mor- 
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tality  be  integrated  within  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment strategy  and  supplemented  by  a  wide  range  of 
mutuallv  supporting  social  policy  measures;  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  existing  health,  nutritional  and  related  so- 
cial services  and  to  the  formulation  of  policies  to 
widen  their  coverage  so  as  to  reach,  in  particular, 
rural,  remote  and  underprivileged  groups. 

26.  Each  country  has  its  own  merits  and  experi- 
ence in  preventing  and  treating  diseases.  Promotion 
of  interchange  of  experience  in  this  regard  will  help 
to  reduce  morbidity  and  mortality. 

3.  Reproduction,  family  formation  and  the  status 
of  women 

27.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  variety  of 
national  goals  with  regard  to  fertility  and  does  not 
recommend  any  world  family-size  norm. 

28.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  ensuring  that  all  couples  are  able  to  achieve  their 
desired  number  and  spacing  of  children  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions to  achieve  this  desire. 

29.  Consistent  with  the  Proclamation  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Human  Rights,  the  Dec- 
laration on  Social  Progress  and  Development,  the 
relevant  targets  of  the  Second  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade  and  the  other  international  in- 
struments on  the  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
countries: 

(a)  Respect  and  ensure,  regardless  of  their  over- 
all demographic  goals,  the  right  of  persons  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  free,  informed  and  responsible  manner,  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children; 

(b)  Encourage  appropriate  education  concerning 
responsible  parenthood  and  make  available  to  persons 
who  so  desire  advice  and  means  of  achieving  it; 

(c)  Ensure  that  family  planning,  medical  and  re- 
lated social  services  aim  not  only  at  the  prevention 
of  unwanted  pregnancies  but  also  at  elimination  of 
involuntary  sterility  and  sub-fecundity  in  order  that 
all  couples  may  be  permitted  to  achieve  their  de- 
sired number  of  children;  and  adoption  should  be  fa- 
cilitated; 

(d)  Seek  to  ensure  the  continued  possibility  of 
variations  in  family  size  when  a  low  fertility  level 
has  been  established  or  is  a  policy  objective; 

(e)  Make  use,  wherever  needed  and  appropriate, 
of  adequately  trained  professional  and  auxiliary 
health  personnel,  rural  extension,  home  economics 
and  social  workers,  and  non-government  channels, 
to  help  provide  family  planning  services  and  to  ad- 
vise users  of  contraceptives; 

(/)  Increase  their  health  manpower  and  health 
facilities  to  the  level  of  effectiveness,  redistribute 
functions  among  the  different  level  of  professionals 
and  auxiliaries  in  order  to  overcome  the  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel  and  establish  an  effective  system 
of  supervision  in  their  health  and  family  planning 
services; 


(g)  Ensure  that  information  about,  and  educa- 
tion in,  family  planning  and  other  matters  which  af- 
fect fertility,  are  based  on  valid  and  proven  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  include  a  full  account  of  any 
risk  that  may  be  involved  in  the  use  or  non-use  of 
contraceptives. 

30.  Governments  which  have  family  planning  pro- 
grammes are  invited  to  consider  integrating  and  co- 
ordinating these  services  with  health  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  raise  the  quality  of  family  life,  in- 
cluding family  allowances  and  maternity  benefits, 
and  to  consider  including  family  planning  services  in 
their  official  health  and  social  insurance  systems.  As 
concerns  couples  themselves,  family  planning  policy 
should  also  be  directed  towards  promotion  of  the 
psycho-social  harmony  and  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  couples. 

31.  It  is  recommended  that  countries  wishing  to 
affect  fertility  levels  give  priority  to  implementing 
development  programmes  and  educational  and  health 
strategies  which,  while  contributing  to  economic 
growth  and  higher  standards  of  living,  have  a  de- 
cisive impact  upon  demographic  trends,  including 
fertility.  International  co-operation  is  called  for  to 
give  priority  to  assisting  such  national  efforts  in  or- 
der that  these  programmes  and  strategies  be  carried 
into  effect. 

32.  While  recognizing  the  diversity  of  social,  cul- 
tural, political  and  economic  conditions  among  coun- 
tries and  regions,  it  is  nevertheless  agreed  that  the 
following  development  goals  generally  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  socio-economic  content  of  reproductive 
decisions  that  tends  to  moderate  fertility  levels: 

(a)  The  reduction  of  infant  and  child  mortality, 
particularly  by  means  of  improved  nutrition,  sanita- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health  care,  and  maternal 
education; 

(b)  The  full  integration  of  women  into  the  de- 
velopment process,  particularly  by  means  of  their 
greater  participation  in  educational,  social,  economic 
and  political  opportunities,  and  especially  by  means 
of  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  employment  in 
the  non-agricultural  sector  wherever  possible.  In  this 
context,  national  laws  and  policies,  as  well  as  rele- 
vant international  recommendations,  should  be  re- 
viewed in  order  to  eliminate  discrimination  in,  and 
remove  obstacles  to,  the  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  career  advancement  opportunities  for 

women; 

(c)  The  promotion  of  social  justice,  social  mobil- 
ity, and  social  development  particularly  by  means  of 
a  wide  participation  of  the  population  in  development 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income,  land, 
social  services  and  amenities; 

(d)  The  promotion  of  wide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  the  extension 
of  public  forms  of  pre-school  education  for  the  ris- 
ing generation; 

(e)  The   elimination    of    child    labour    and    child 
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abuse  and  the  establishment  of  social  security  and 
old  age  benefits; 

(/)  The  establishment  of  an  appropriate  lower 
limit  for  age  at  marriage. 

33.  It  is  recommended  that  governments  consider 
making  provision,  in  both  their  formal  and  non- 
formal  educational  programmes  for  informing  their 
people  of  the  consequences  of  existing  or  alternative 
fertility  behaviour  for  the  well-being  of  the  family, 
the  educational  and  psychological  development  of 
children  and  the  general  welfare  of  society,  so  that 
an  informed  and  responsible  attitude  to  marriage  and 
reproduction  will  be  promoted. 

34.  Family  size  may  also  be  affected  by  incentive 
and  disincentive  schemes.  However,  if  such  schemes 
are  adopted  or  modified  they  should  not  violate  hu- 
man rights. 

35.  Some  social  welfare  programmes,  such  as  fam- 
ily allowances  and  maternity  benefits,  may  have  a 
positive  effect  on  fertility  and  may  hence  be  strength- 
ened when  such  an  effect  is  desired.  However,  such 
programmes  should  not,  in  principle,  be  curtailed  if 
the  opposite  effect  on  fertility  is  desired. 

36.  The  projections  in  paragraph  16  of  future  de- 
clines in  rates  of  population  growth,  and  those  in 
paragraph  22  concerning  increased  expectation  of 
life,  are  consistent  with  declines  in  the  birth  rate  of 
the  developing  countries  as  a  whole  from  the  present 
level  of  38  per  thousand  to  30  per  thousand  by  1985; 
in  these  projections,  birth  rates  in  the  developed 
countries  remain  in  the  region  of  15  per  thousand. 
To  achieve  by  1985  these  levels  of  fertility  would  re- 
quire substantial  national  efforts,  by  those  countries 
concerned,  in  the  field  of  socio-economic  development 
and  population  policies,  supported,  upon  request,  by 
adequate  international  assistance.  Such  efforts  would 
also  be  required  to  achieve  the  increase  in  expecta- 
tion of  life. 

37.  In  the  light  of  the  principles  of  this  Plan  of 
Action,  countries  which  consider  their  birth  rates 
detrimental  to  their  national  purposes  are  invited  to 
consider  setting  quantitative  goals  and  implementing 
policies  that  may  lead  to  the  attainment  of  such 
goa's  by  1985.  Nothing  herein  should  interfere  with 
the  sovereignty  of  any  government  to  adopt  or  not 
to  adopt  such  quantitative  goals. 

38.  Countries  which  desire  to  reduce  their  birth- 
rates are  invited  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  reduction  of  fertility  at  the  extremes  of  female 
reproductive  ages  because  of  the  salutary  effects  this 
mav  have  on  infant  and  maternal  welfare. 

39.  The  family  is  recognized  as  the  basic  unit  of 
society.  Governments  should  assist  families  as  far 
as  possible  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  role  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  therefore  recommended  that: 

(a)  The  family  be  protected  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation and  policy  without  discrimination  as  to  other 
members  of  society; 

(6)    Family  ties  be  strengthened  by  giving  recog- 


nition to  the  importance  of  love  and  mutual  respect 
within  the  family  unit; 

(c)  National  legislation  having  direct  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  the  family  and  its  members,  including 
laws  concerning  age  at  marriage,  inheritance,  prop- 
erty rights,  divorce,  education,  employment  and  the 
rights  of  the  child,  be  periodically  reviewed,  as  feasi- 
ble, and  adapted  to  the  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  with  regard  to  the  cultural  setting; 

(d)  Marriages  be  entered  into  only  with  the  free 
and  full  consent  of  the  intending  spouses; 

(e)  Measures  be  taken  to  protect  the  social  and 
legal  rights  of  spouses  and  children  in  the  case  of 
dissolution  or  termination  of  marriage  by  death  or 
other  reason. 

40.  (a)  Governments  should  equalize  the  legal 
and  social  status  of  children  born  in  and  out  of  wed- 
lock as  well  as  children  adopted; 

(b)  The  legal  responsibilities  of  each  parent 
toward  the  care  and  support  of  all  their  children 
should  be  established. 

41.  Governments  should  ensure  full  participation 
of  women  in  the  educational,  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  their  countries  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men.  It  is  recommended  that: 

(a)  Education  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  should 
be  extended  and  diversified  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  in  rural  and  urban  sectors,  as 
well  as  in  the  management  of  food  and  other  house- 
hoM  functions; 

(6)  Women  should  be  actively  involved  both  as 
individuals  and  through  political  and  non-governmen- 
tal organizations,  at  every  stage  and  every  level  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  development 
programmes,  including  population  policies; 

(c)  The  economic  contribution  of  women  in  house- 
holds and  farming  should  be  recognized  in  national 
economies; 

(d)  Governments  should  make  a  sustained  effort 
to  ensure  that  legislation  regarding  the  status  of 
women  complies  with  the  principles  spelled  out  in 
the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women  and  other  United  Nations  Declara- 
tions, Conventions,  and  international  instruments  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  law  and  practice  through  ef- 
fective implementation,  and  to  inform  women  at  all 
socio-economic  levels  of  their  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

42.  Equal  status  of  men  and  women  in  the  family 
and  in  society  improves  the  over-all  quality  of  life. 
This  principle  of  equality  should  be  fully  realized  in 
family  planning  where  both  spouses  should  consider 
the  welfare  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

43.  Improvement  of  the  status  of  women  in  the 
family  and  in  society  can  contribute,  where  desired, 
to  smaller  family  size,  and  the  opportunity  for  wom- 
en to  plan  births  also  improves  their  individual  sta- 
tus. 
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4.  Population   distribution  and  internal   migration 

44.  Urbanization  in  most  countries  is  characterized 
by  a  number  of  adverse  factors— drain  from  rural 
areas  through  migration  of  individuals  who  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  productive  employment  in  urban 
areas,  serious  disequilibrium  in  the  growth  of  urban 
centres,  contamination  of  the  environment,  inade- 
quate services  and  housing  and  social  and  psycho- 
logical stress.  In  many  developing  countries,  adverse 
consequences  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  economic 
structures  resulting  from  the  dependent  situation  of 
these  countries  in  the  international  economic  system 
and  the  correction  of  these  shortcomings  requires  as 
a  matter  of  priority  the  establishment  of  equitable 
economic  relations  among  peoples. 

45.  Policies  aimed  at  influencing  population  flows 
into  urban  areas  should  be  co-ordinated  with  policies 
relating  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  urban  centres, 
as  well  as  policies  aimed  at  eliminating  the  undesira- 
ble consequences  of  excessive  migration.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  these  policies  should  be  integrated  in 
plans  and  programmes  dealing  with  over-all  social 
and  economic  development. 

46.  In  formulating  and  implementing  internal  mi- 
gration policies,  governments  are  urged  to  consider 
the  following  guidelines,  without  prejudice  to  their 
own  socio-economic  policies: 

(a)  Measures  which  infringe  the  right  of  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  that  is  enunciated  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  other  international 
instruments  should  be  avoided; 

(b)  A  major  approach  to  a  more  rational  distri- 
bution of  the  population  is  in  planned  and  more 
equitable  regional  development,  particularly  in  the 
advancement  of  regions  which  are  less  favoured  or 
developed  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; .     .     . 

(c)  In  planning  development,  and  particularly  in 
planning  the  location  of  industry  and  business  and 
the  distribution  of  social  services  and  amenities, 
governments  should  take  into  account  not  only  short- 
term  economic  returns  of  alternative  patterns,  but 
also  the  social  and  environmental  costs  and  benefits 
involved  as  well  as  equity  and  social  justice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  development  among 
all  groups  and  regions; 

(d)  Population  distribution  patterns  should  not 
be  restricted  to  a  choice  between  metropolitan  and 
rural  life;  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  and 
strengthen  networks  of  small  and  medium-size  cities 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  large  towns,  while 
still  offering  an  alternative  to  rural  living; 

(e)  Intensive  programmes  of  economic  and  social 
improvement  should  be  carried  out  in  the  rural  areas 
through  balanced  agricultural  development  which 
will  provide  increased  income  to  the  agricultural 
population,  permit  an  effective  expansion  of  social 
services   and   include   measures   to   protect   the   en- 
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vironment    and    conserve    and    increase    agricultural 
resources; 

(/)  Programmes  should  be  promoted  to  make 
accessible  to  scattered  populations  the  basic  social 
services  and  the  support  necessary  for  increased 
productivity,  e.g.  by  consolidating  them  in  rural 
centres. 

47.  Internal  migration  policies  should  include  the 
provision  of  information  to  the  rural  population  of 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  urban 
areas,  including  information  on  availability  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

48.  In  rural  areas  and  areas  accessible  to  rural 
populations,  new  employment  opportunities  including 
industries  and  public  works  programmes  should  be 
created,  systems  of  land  tenure  should  be  improved 
and  social  services  and  amenities  provided.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  consider  how  to  bring  the  people  to 
existing  economic  and  social  activities;  it  is  also 
important  to  bring  those  activities  to  the  people. 

49.  Considerable  experience  is  now  being  gained 
by  some  countries  which  have  implemented  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  relieving  urban  pressure,  revital- 
izing the  countryside,  inhabiting  sparsely  populated 
areas  or  settling  newly  reclaimed  agricultural  land. 
Countries  having  such  experience  are  invited  to 
share  it  with  other  countries.  It  is  recommended 
that  international  organizations  make  available  upon 
request  co-ordinated  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  people. 

50.  The  problems  of  urban  environment  are  a 
consequence  not  only  of  the  concentration  of  in- 
habitants, but  also  of  their  way  of  life  which  can 
produce  harmful  effects,  such  as  wasteful  and  exces- 
sive consumption  and  activities  which  produce 
pollution.  In  order  to  avoid  such  effects  in  those 
countries  experiencing  this  problem  a  development 
pattern  favouring  balanced  and  rational  consumption 
is  recommended. 

5.  International  migration 

51.  It  is  recommended  that  governments  and 
international  organizations  generally  facilitate  vol- 
untary international  movement.  However,  such 
movements  should  not  be  based  on  racial  considera- 
tions which  are  to  the  detriment  of  indigenous 
populations.  The  significance  of  international  migra- 
tion varies  widely  among  countries,  depending  upon 
their  area,  population  size  and  growth  rate,  social 
and  economic  structure  and  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

52.  Governments  which  consider  international  mi- 
gration as  important  to  their  countries,  either  in 
the  short  or  the  long  run,  are  urged  to  conduct, 
when  appropriate,  bilateral  or  multilateral  consulta- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  interna- 
tional instruments,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  their 
policies  which  affect  these  movements.    It  is  recom- 
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mended  that  international  organizations  make  avail- 
able upon  request  co-ordinated  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  people  in 
countries  of  immigration. 

53.  Problems  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
arising  from  forced  migration,  including  their  right 
of  return  to  homes  and  properties,  should  also  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  international 
instruments. 

54.  Countries  that  are  concerned  with  the  outflow 
of  migrant  workers  and  wish  to  encourage  and  assist 
their  remaining  or  returning  should  make  particular 
efforts  to  create  favourable  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  the  national  level.  More  developed  countries 
should  co-operate,  bilaterally  or  through  regional  or- 
ganizations and  the  international  community,  with 
less  developed  countries,  to  achieve  these  goals 
through  the  increased  availability  of  capital,  techni- 
cal assistance,  export  markets  and  more  favourable 
terms  of  trade  and  choice  of  production  technology. 

55.  Countries  receiving  migrant  workers  should 
provide  proper  treatment  and  adequate  social  wel- 
fare services  for  them  and  their  families,  and  should 
ensure  their  physical  safety  and  security,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  relevant  ILO  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  and  other  international 
instruments. 

56.  Specifically,  in  the  treatment  of  migrant 
workers  Governments  should  work  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  the  labour  market  and  in  society 
through  lower  salaries  or  other  unequal  conditions, 
to  preserve  their  ruman  rights,  to  combat  prejudice 
against  them  and  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  re- 
union of  their  families.  Governments  should  enable 
permanent  immigrants  to  preserve  their  cultural 
heritage  inter  alia  through  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Laws  to  limit  illegal  immigration  should 
not  only  relate  to  the  illegal  migrants  themselves 
but  also  to  those  inducing  or  facilitating  their 
illegal  action  and  should  be  promulgated  in  con- 
formity with  international  law  and  basic  human 
rights.  Governments  should  bear  in  mind  humani- 
tarian considerations  in  the  treatment  of  aliens  who 
remain  in  a  country  illegally. 

57.  Since  the  outflow  of  qualified  personnel  from 
developing  to  developed  countries  seriously  hampers 
the  development  of  the  former,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  formulate  national  and  international  policies 
to  avoid  the  "brain  drain"  and  obviate  its  adverse 
effects,  including  the  possibility  of  devising  pro- 
grammes for  large-scale  communication  of  appropri- 
ate technological  knowledge  mainly  from  developed 
countries  to  the  extent  it  can  be  properly  adjusted 
and  appropriately  absorbed. 

58.  Developing  countries  suffering  from  heavy 
'■migration  of  skilled  workers  and  professionals 
should  undertake  extensive  educational,  manpower 
planning,  investment  in  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grammes, and  other  programmes  and  measures,  to 


better  match  skills  with  employment  opportunities, 
to  increase  the  motivation  of  such  personnel  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  their  own  country,  and 
also  undertake  measures  to  encourage  the  return 
of  their  scientists  and  skilled  personnel  to  specific 
job  situations  where  needed. 

59.  Foreign  investors  should  employ  and  train 
local  personnel  and  use  local  research  facilities  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  of  the  host  country.  Subject  to  their  consent, 
the  location  of  research  facilities  in  host  countries 
may  aid  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  retaining  the 
services  of  highly  skilled  and  professional  research 
workers.  Such  investment  should,  of  course,  in  no 
circumstances  inhibit  national  economic  development. 
International  co-operation  is  needed  to  improve  pro- 
grammes to  induce  skilled  personnel  to  return  to, 
or  remain  in,  their  own  countries. 

60.  Where  immigration  has  proved  to  be  of  a 
long-term  nature,  countries  are  invited  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  extending  national  civil  rights 
to  immigrants. 

61.  The  flow  of  skilled  workers,  technicians  and 
professionals  from  more  developed  to  less  developed 
countries  may  be  considered  a  form  of  international 
co-operation.  Countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should 
continue  and  increase  this  flow  with  full  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  equality  of  recipient  countries. 

62.  Countries  affected  by  significant  numbers  of 
migrant  workers  are  urged,  if  they  have  not  yet 
done  so,  to  conclude  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments which  would  regulate  migration,  protect  and 
assist  migrant  workers,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  countries  concerned.  The  International  Labour 
Organisation  should  promote  concerted  action  in  the 
field  of  protection  of  migrant  workers,  and  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  should 
help,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  the  fundamental 
rights  of  migrants  are  safeguarded. 

6.  Population   structure 

63.  All  governments  are  urged,  when  formulating 
their  devebpment  policies  and  programmes,  to  take 
fully  into  account  the  implications  of  changing  num- 
bers and  proportions  of  youth,  working  age  groups 
and  the  aged,  particularly  where  such  changes  are 
rapid.  Countries  should  study  their  population  struc- 
ture to  determine  their  most  desirable  balance  be- 
tween age  groups. 

64.  Specifically,  developing  countries  are  urged  to 
consider  the  implications  which  the  combination  of 
their  characteristically  young  age  structure  and  mod- 
erate to  high  fertility  have  on  their  development. 
The  fact  of  increasingly  young  population  structures 
in  many  developing  countries  require  appropriate 
development  strategies,  priorities  being  required  for 
their  subsistence,  health,  education,  training  and  in- 
corporation in  the  labour  force  through  full  employ- 
ment as  well  as  their  active  participation  in  political, 
cultural,  social  and  economic  life. 

65.  Developing   countries   are   invited   to   consider 
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he  possible  economic,  social  and  demographic  effects 
f  population  shifts  from  agriculture  to  non-agricul- 
ural  industries.  In  addition  to  fuller  utilization  of 
al  our  and  improvements  in  productivity  and  the  lev- 
da  of  living,  promotion  of  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment should  aim  at  such  change  in  the  socio-economic 
structure  of  manpower  and  population  that  would 
effect  demographically  relevant  behaviour  of  indi- 
viduals. All  countries  are  invited  to  fully  consider  the 
appropriate  support  and  assistance  to  the  World  Em- 
ployment Programme  and  related  national  employ- 
ment promotion  schemes. 

66.  Similarly,  the  other  countries  are  urged  to  con- 
sider the  contrary  implications  of  the  combination 
of  their  aging  structure  with  moderate  to  low  or 
very  low  fertility.  All  countries  should  carry  out  as 
part  of  their  development  programmes,  comprehen- 
sive, humanitarian  and  just  programmes  of  social  se- 
curity for  the  elderly. 

67."  In  undertaking  settlement  and  resettlement 
schemes  and  urban  planning,  governments  are  urged 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  questions  of  age  and 
sex  balances  and,  particularly,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family. 

B.  Socio-economic   policies 
68.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  that  economic 
and  social  development  is  a  central  factor  in  the  so- 
lution of  population  problems.  National  efforts  of  de- 
veloping   countries    to    accelerate    economic    growth 
should  be  assisted  by  the  entire  international  com- 
munity    The    implementation    of    the    International 
Development  Strategy  of  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade,  the  Declaration  and  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  on  the  new  international  economic 
order  as  adopted  at  the  sixth  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  should  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  widening  gap  in  levels  of  living  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries  and  would 
be   conducive  to   a  reduction   in  population   growth 
rates  particularly  in  countries  where  such  rates  are 

high.  .  . 

69.  In  planning  measures  to  harmonize  population 
trends  and  socio-economic  change,  human  beings  must 
be  regarded  not  only  as  consumers  but  also  as  pro- 
ducers. The  investment  by  nations  in  the  health  and 
education  of  their  citizens  contributes  substantially 
to    productivity.    Consequently,    plans    for    economic 
and  social  development  and  for  international  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose  should  emphasize   the  health 
and  education  sectors.  Likewise,  patterns  of  produc- 
tion and  technology  should  be  adapted  to  each  coun- 
try's endowment  in  human  resources.  Decisions   on 
the  introduction  of  technologies  affording  significant 
savings  in  employment  of  manpower  should  take  into 
account  the  relative  abundance  of  human  resources. 
To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  efforts  should  be 
intensified  to  determine  for  each  country  the  tech- 
nologies and  production  methods  best  suited  to  its 
working  population  situation  and  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  population  factors  and  employment. 


70.  It  is  imperative  that  all  countries,  and  within 
them  all  social  sectors,  should  adapt  themselves  to 
more  rational  utilization  of  natural  resources,  with- 
out excess,  so  that  some  are  not  deprived  of  what 
others  waste.  In  order  to  increase  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  for  the  growing  world  popula- 
tion it  is  recommended  that  governments  give  high 
priority  to   improving  methods  of  food   production, 
the  investigation  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
food    and     more    effective     utilization     of    existing 
sources.  International  co-operation  is   recommended 
with  the  aim  of  ensuring  the  provision  of  fertilizers 
and  energy  and  a  timely  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  all 
countries. 

C.  Promotion  of  knowledge  and  policies 
71.  In  order  to  achieve  the  population  objectives 
of  this  Plan  of  Action  and  to  put  its  policy  recom- 
mendations adequately  into  effect,  measures  need  to 
be  undertaken  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ships and  problems  involved,  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  population  policies  and  to  elicit  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  all  concerned  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  these  policies. 


1.  Data  collection  and  analysis 

72.  Statistical  data  on  the  population  collected  by 
means  of  censuses,  surveys  or  vital  statistics  regis- 
ters, are  essential  for  the  planning  of  investigations 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  formulation,  evalua- 
tion and  application  of  population  and  development 
policies.  Countries  that  have  not  yet  done  so  are 
urged  to  tabulate  and  analyse  their  census  and  other 
data  in  order  to  fulfil  these  objectives. 

73.  It  is  up  to  each  country  to  take  a  population 
census  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs  and  capa- 
bilities. However,  it  is  recommended  that  a  popula- 
tion census  be  taken  by  each  country  between  1975 
and  1985.  It  is  also  recommended  that  these  censuses 
give  particular  attention  to  data  relevant  to  devel- 
opment planning  and  the  formulation  of  population 
policies;  in  order  to  be  of  greatest  value,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  data  be  tabulated  and  made 
available  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  an  evaluation 
both  of  the  quality  of  information  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  coverage  of  the  census. 

74.  All  countries  that  have  not  yet  done  so  should 
be  encouraged  to  establish  a  continuing  capability  for 
taking  multi-subject  household  sample  surveys  and 
a  long-term  plan  for  securing  statistics  on  various 
demographic  and  interrelated  socio-economic  varia- 
bles on  a  regular  basis.  This  is  recommended  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  topics  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  levels  of  living  and  the  well-being  and 
level  of  education  of  individuals,  in  view  of  the  close 
relationship  between  these  variables  and  the  prob- 
lems affecting  population.  All  countries  are  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  World  Fertility  Survey. 

75.  In  line  with  the  objectives  of  the  World  Pro- 
gramme for  the  Improvement  of  Vital  Statistics, 
countries   are  encouraged  to  establish  and   improve 
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their  vital  registration  system,  as  a  long-term  ob- 
jective, and  to  enact  laws  relevant  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vital  registration.  Until  this  improvement 
is  completed,  the  use  of  alternative  methods  is  rec- 
ommended, such  as  sample  surveys,  which  provide 
up-to-date  information  on  vital  events. 

76.  Less  developed  countries  should  be  provided 
with  technical  co-operation,  equipment  and  finan- 
cial support  to  develop  or  improve  the  population 
and  related  statistical  programmes  mentioned  above. 
Provision  for  data  gathering  assistance  should  cover 
fully  the  need  for  evaluating,  analysing  and  pre- 
senting the  data  in  a  form  most  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  users. 

77.  Governments  that  have  not  yet  done  so  are 
urged  to  establish  appropriate  services  for  the  col- 
lection, analysis  and  dissemination  of  demographic 
and  related  statistical  information. 

2.  Research 

78.  This  Plan  of  Action  gives  high  priority  to  re- 
search activities  in  population  problems  (including 
unemployment,  starvation  and  poverty)  and  to  re- 
lated fields,  particularly  to  research  activities  that 
are  important  for  the  formulation,  evaluation  and 
implementation  of  the  population  policies  consistent 
with  full  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom  as  recognized  in  international  instruments 
of  the  United  Nations.  Although  research  for  filling 
gaps  in  knowledge  is  very  urgent  and  important, 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  research  oriented 
to  the  specific  problems  of  countries  and  regions,  in- 
cluding methodological  studies.  Such  research  is  best 
carried  out  in  the  countries  and  regions  themselves 
and  by  competent  persons  especially  acquainted  with 
national  and  regional  conditions.  The  following  re- 
search areas  are  considered  to  be  of  particular  im- 
portance for  filling  existing  gaps  in  knowledge: 

(a)  The  social,  cultural  and  economic  determi- 
nants of  population  variables  in  different  develop- 
mental and  political  situations,  particularly  at  the 
family  and  micro  levels; 

(b)  The  demographic  and  social  processes  occur- 
ring within  the  family  cycle  through  time  and,  par- 
ticular! v,  through  alternative  modes  of  development; 

(c)  The  development  of  effective  means  for  the 
improvement  of  health,  and  especially  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  maternal,  foetal,  infant  and  early  childhood 
mortality; 

(d)  The  study  of  experiences  of  countries  which 
have  major  programmes  of  internal  migration  with 
a  view  to  developing  guidelines  that  are  helpful  to 
policy-makers  of  these  countries  and  of  countries 
that  are  interested  in  undertaking  similar  pro- 
grammes; 

(e)  Projections  of  demographic  and  related  vari- 
ables including  the  development  of  empirical  and 
hypothetical  models  for  monitoring  the  future; 

if)  The  formulation,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion  of   population    policies,    including    methods   for 


integrating  population  inputs  and  goals  in  develop- 
ment plans  and  programmes;  the  means  for  under- 
standing and  improving  the  motivations  of  people 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  population  programmes;  the  study  of  education 
and  communication  aspects  of  population  policy;  the 
analysis  of  population  policies  in  their  relationship 
with  other  socio-economic  development  policies,  laws 
and  institutions,  including  the  possible  influences  of 
the  economic  system  on  the  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  population  policies;  the  translation 
into  action  programmes  of  policies  dealing  with  the 
socio-economic  determinants  of  fertility,  mortality, 
internal  migration  and  distribution,  and  interna- 
tional migration; 

(g)  The  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  human  rights  in  relation  to 
population  matters  and  the  preparation  of  studies 
aimed  at  the  clarification,  systematization  and  more 
effective  implementation  of  these  human  rights; 

(h)  The  review  and  analysis  of  national  and  in- 
ternational laws  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on 
population  factors; 

(i)  Basic  biological  and  applied  research  on  the 
assessment  and  improvement  of  existing  and  new 
methods  of  fertility  regulation;  the  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  different  methods  of  fertility  regulation 
on  ethical  and  cultural  values  and  on  mental  and 
physical  health,  both  in  short-term  and  long-term 
effects;  and  the  assessment  and  study  of  policies  for 
creating  social  and  economic  conditions  so  that 
couples  can  freely  decide  on  the  size  of  their 
families; 

(j)  The  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  different 
methods  of  family  planning  on  the  health  conditions 
of  women  and  members  of  their  families; 

(k)  The  interrelationships  among  patterns  of 
family  formation,  nutrition  and  health,  reproductive 
biology,  and  the  incidence,  causes  and  treatment  of 
sterility; 

(0  Methods  for  improving  the  management,  de- 
livery and  utilization  of  all  social  services  associated 
with  population,  including  family  welfare  and,  when 
appropriate,  family  planning; 

(m)  Methods  for  the  development  of  systems  of 
social,  demographic  and  related  economic  statistics 
in  which  various  sets  of  data  are  interlinked,  with 
a  view  to  improving  insight  into  the  interrelation- 
ships of  variables  in  these  fields; 

(n)  The  interrelations  of  population  trends  and 
conditions  and  other  social  and  economic  variables, 
in  particular  the  availability  of  human  resources, 
food  and  natural  resources,  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment, the  need  for  health,  education,  employment, 
welfare,  housing  and  other  social  services  and 
amenities,  promotion  of  human  rights,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  status  of  women,  the  need  for  social 
security,  political  stability,  discrimination,  and  politi- 
cal freedom; 

(o)    The  impact  of  a  shift  from  one  family  size 
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Mittern   to   another   on   biological   and   demographic 
:haracteristics  of  the  population; 

(p)  Research  should  be  undertaken  on  the  chang- 
ng  structure,  functions,  and  dynamics  of  the  family 
an  institution,  including  the  changing  roles  of 
lien  and  women,  attitudes  toward  and  opportunities 
for  women's  education  and  employment;  the  implica- 
tions of  current  and  future  population  trends  for 
the  status  of  women;  biomedical  research  on  male 
and  female  fertility,  and  the  economic,  social  and 
[demographic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  integra- 
tion of  women  in  the  development  process; 

(q)  Research  dealing  with  social  indicators,  to 
reflect  the  quality  of  life  as  well  as  the  interrelations 
between  socio-economic  and  demographic  phenom- 
ena, should  be  encouraged.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  the  development  of  socio-economic  and 
demographic  models. 

79.  Their  national  research  requirements  and 
needs  must  be  determined  by  governments  and 
national  institutions.  However,  high  priority  should 
be  given,  wherever  possible,  to  research  that  has 
wide  relevance  and  international  applicability. 

80.  National  and  regional  research  institutions 
I  dealing  with  population  and  related  questions  should 
'■  be  assisted  and  expanded  as  appropriate.  Special 
I  efforts  should  be  made  to  co-ordinate  the  research  of 

these  institutions  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
their  research  findings  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  their  planned  and  ongoing  research  projects. 

3.  Management,  training,  education  and  information 

81.  There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  man- 
agement in  all  fields  related  to  population,  with 
national  and  international  attention  and  appropriate 
support  given  to  programmes  dealing  with  its  pro- 
motion. . 

82.  A  dual  approach  to  training  is  recommended: 
an  international  programme  for  training  in  popula- 

'<  tion  matters  concomitant  with  national  and  regional 
training  programmes  adapted  and  made  particularly 
relevant  to  conditions  in  the  countries  and  regions 
of  the  trainees.  While  recognizing  the  complemen- 
tarity of  these  two  approaches,  national  and  regional 
training  should  be  given  the  higher  priority. 

83.  Training  in  population  dynamics  and  policies, 
whether  national,  regional  or  international,  should, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  be  interdisciplinary  in  nature. 
The  training  of  population  specialists  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  relevant  career  development  for 
the  trainees  in  their  fields  of  specialization. 

84.  Training  in  the  various  aspects  of  population 
activities,  including  the  management  of  population 
programmes,  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  higher 
levels  of  specialization  but  should  also  be  extended 
to  personnel  at  other  levels,  and,  where  needed,  to 
medical,  paramedical,  traditional  health  personnel, 
and  population  programme  administrators. 

85.  Training  in  population  matters  should  be  ex- 
tended to  labour,  community  and  other  social  leaders, 


to  senior  government  officials,  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling them  better  to  identify  the  population  prob- 
lems of  their  countries  and  communities  and  to  help 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  relating  to  them.  Such 
training  should  impart  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
human  rights  in  accordance  with  international  stand- 
ards and  awareness  of  the  human  rights  aspect  of 
population  problems. 

86.  Owing  to  the  role  of  education  in  individuals' 
and  society's  progress  and  its  impact  on  demographic 
behaviour  all  countries  are  urged  to  further  develop 
their  formal  and  informal  educational  programmes; 
efforts  should  be  made  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  to  pro- 
mote education  among  the  youth  and  abolish  factors 
discriminating  against  women. 

87.  Educational  institutions  in  all  countries  should 
be  encouraged  to  expand  their  curricula  to  include 
a  study  of  population  dynamics  and  policies,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  family  life,  responsible 
parenthood  and  the  relation  of  population  dynamics 
to  socio-economic  development  and  to  international 
relations.  Governments  are  urged  to  co-operate  in 
developing  a  world-wide  system  of  international, 
regional  and  national  institutions  to  meet  the  need 
for  trained  manpower.  Assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  include,  as  appropriate,  the 
improvement  of  the  educational  infrastructure  such 
as  library  facilities  and  computer  services. 

88.  Governments  are  invited  to  use  all  available 
means  for  disseminating  population  information. 

89.  Governments  are  invited  to  consider  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  information  to  enlighten  both 
rural  and  urban  populations,  through  the  assistance 
of  governmental  agencies. 

90.  Voluntary  organizations  should  be  encouraged, 
within  the  framework  of  national  laws,  policies  and 
regulations,  to  play  an  important  role  in  dissem- 
inating population  information  and  ensuring  wider 
participation  in  population  programmes,  and  to  share 
experiences  regarding  the  implementation  of  popula- 
tion measures  and  programmes. 

91.  International  organizations,  both  governmental 
and  non-governmental,  should  strengthen  their  ef- 
forts to  distribute  information  on  population  and 
related  matters,  particularly  through  periodic  publi- 
cations on  the  world  population  situation,  prospects 
and  policies,  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  and  other 
aids  to  communication,  the  publication  of  non- 
technical digests  and  reports,  and  the  production 
and  wide  distribution  of  newsletters  on  population 
activities.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
strengthening  the  publication  of  international  pro- 
fessional journals  and  reviews  in  the  field  of 
population. 

92.  In  order  to  achieve  the  widest  possible  dissemi- 
nation of  research  results,  translation  activities 
should  be  encouraged  at  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national levels.  In  this  respect,  the  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Multilingual  Demographic  Dictionary 
and  its  publication  in  additional  languages  is 
strongly  recommended. 
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93.  The  information  and  experience  resulting  from 
the  World  Population  Conference  and  the  World 
Population  Year  relating  to  the  scientific  study  of 
population  and  the  elaboration  of  population  policies 
should  be  synthesized  and  disseminated  by  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  Development  and  evaluation  of  population  policies 

94.  Where  population  policies  or  programmes  have 
been  adopted,  systematic  and  periodic  evaluations 
of  their  effectiveness  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement. 

95.  Population  measures  and  programmes  should 
be  integrated  into  comprehensive  social  and  economic 
plans  and  programmes  and  this  integration  should 
be  reflected  in  the  goals,  instrumentalities  and 
organizations  for  planning  within  the  countries.  In 
general,  it  is  suggested  that  a  unit  dealing  with 
population  aspects  be  created  and  placed  at  a  high 
level  of  the  national  administrative  structure  and 
that  such  a  unit  be  staffed  with  qualified  persons 
from  the  relevant  disciplines. 

Chapter  IV.  Recommendations  for 
Implementation 

A.  Role  of  national  Governments 

96.  The  success  of  this  Plan  of  Action  will  largely 
depend  on  the  actions  undertaken  by  national  Gov- 
ernments and  Governments  are  urged  to  utilize 
fully  the  support  of  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental  organizations. 

97.  This  Plan  of  Action  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  Government  to  decide  on  its  own 
policies  and  devise  its  own  programmes  of  action 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  The  recommendations 
made  in  this  Plan  of  Action,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  national  Governments,  are  made  with  due  regard 
to  the  need  for  variety  and  flexibility  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  responsive  to  major  needs  in  the 
population  field  as  perceived  and  interpreted  by 
national  Governments.  However,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  national  policies  be  formulated  and 
implemented  without  violating,  and  with  due  promo- 
tion of,  universally  accepted  standards  of  human 
rights. 

98.  An  important  role  of  Governments  with  regard 
to  this  Plan  of  Action  is  to  determine  and  assess 
the  population  problems  and  needs  of  their  coun- 
tries in  the  light  of  their  political,  social,  cultural, 
religious  and  economic  conditions;  such  an  under- 
taking should  be  carried  out  systematically  and 
periodically  so  as  to  promote  informed,  rational  and 
dynamic  decision-making  in  matters  of  population 
and  development. 

99.  The  effect  of  national  action  or  inaction  in 
the  fields  of  population  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, f-xtend  beyond  national  boundaries;  such 
international  implications  are  particularly  evident 
with    regard    to    aspects    of    morbidity,    population 


concentration  and  international  migration,  but  may 
also  apply  to  other  aspects  of  population  concern. 

B.  Role    of    international    co-operation 

100.  International  co-operation,  based  on  the  peace- 
ful co-existence  of  States  having  different  social 
systems,  should  play  a  supportive  role  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  Plan  of  Action.  This  supportive  role 
could  take  the  form  of  direct  assistance,  technical  or 
financial,  in  response  to  national  and  regional  re- 
quests and  be  additional  to  economic  development 
assistance,  or  the  form  of  other  activities,  such  as 
monitoring  progress,  undertaking  comparative  re- 
search in  the  area  of  population,  resources  and  con- 
sumption, and  furthering  the  exchange  among  coun- 
tries of  information  and  policy  experiences  in  the 
field  of  population  and  consumption.  Assistance 
should  be  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
assurance  of  support  consistent  with  the  national 
plans  of  recipient  countries.  Assistance  should  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  sovereignty  ot 
the  recipient  country  and  its  national  policy. 

101.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Governing 
Council  of  UNDP/UNFPA  [U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram/U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities]  ancj 
other  competent  legislative  and  policy-making 
bodies  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  various 
intergovernmental  organizations  are  urged  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  Plan  of  Action  and  tc 
ensure  an  appropriate  response  to  it. 

102.  Countries  sharing  similar  population  condi- 
tions and  problems  are  invited  to  consider  jointlj 
this  Plan  of  Action,  exchange  experience  in  relevanl 
fields  and  elaborate  those  aspects  of  the  Plan  thai 
are  of  particular  relevance  to  them.  The  Unitec 
Nations  regional  economic  commissions  and  othei 
regional  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  system  shoulc 
play  an  important  role  toward  this  end. 

103.  There  is  a  special  need  for  training  in  the 
field  of  population.  The  United  Nations  system 
governments  and,  as  appropriate,  non-governmenta 
organizations  are  urged  to  give  recognition  to  thi; 
need  and  priority  to  the  measures  necessary  to  mee' 
it,  including  information,  education  and  services  foi 
family  planning. 

104.  More  developed  countries,  and  other  countries 
able  to  assist,  are  urged  to  increase  their  assistance 
to  less  developed  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  Second  United  Nations  Developmenl 
Decade  and,  together  with  international  organiza 
tions,  to  make  this  assistance  available  in  accordance 
with  the  national  priorities  of  receiving  countries 
In  this  respect,  it  is  recognized,  in  view  of  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  problems  and  the  consequent  nationa 
requirements  for  funds,  that  considerable  expansior 
of  international  assistance  in  the  population  fiele 
is  required  for  the  proper  implementation  of  this 
Plan  of  Action. 

105.  It  is  suggested  that  the  expanding,  but  stil 
insufficient,    international    assistance    in    populatior 
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and  development  matters  requires  increased  co- 
operation; I'NFPA  is  urged,  in  co-operation  with 
all  organizations  responsible  for  international  popu- 
lation assistance,  to  produce  a  guide  for  interna- 
tional assistance  in  population  matters  which  would 
be  made  available  to  recipient  countries  and  institu- 
tions and  be  revised  periodically. 

106.  International  non-governmental  organizations 
are  urged  to  respond  to  the  goals  and  policies  of 
this  Plan  of  Action  by  co-ordinating  their  activities 
with  those  of  other  non-governmental  organizations, 
and  with  those  of  relevant  bilateral  and  multilateral 
organizations,  by  expanding  their  support  for  na- 
tional institutions  and  organizations  dealing  with 
population  questions,  and  by  co-operating  in  the 
promotion  of  widespread  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Plan  of  Action,  and,  when  re- 
quested, by  supporting  national  and  private  institu- 
tions and  organizations  dealing  with  population 
questions. 

C.  Monitoring,  review  and  appraisal 

107.  It  is  recommended  that  monitoring  of  popu- 
lation trends  and  policies  discussed  in  this  Plan  of 
Action  should  be  undertaken  continuously  as  a 
specialized  activity  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
viewed biennially  by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  beginning  in  1977.  Because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  such  monitoring 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  selective  with  regard 
to  its  informational  content  and  should  focus  mainly 
on  new  and  emerging  population  trends  and  policies. 

108.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  review  and 
appraisal  of  progress  made  towards  achieving  the 
goals  and  recommendations  of  this  Plan  of  Action 
should  be  undertaken  every  five  years  by  the  United 
Nations  system.  For  this  purpose  the  Secretary- 
General  is  invited  to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
taking  account  of  the  existing  structure  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations  system,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Governments.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  such  review  be  made  in  1979  and  be  repeated 
each  five  years  thereafter.  The  findings  of  such 
systematic  evaluations  should  be  considered  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the  object  of 
making,  whenever  necessary,  appropriate  modifica- 
tions of  the  goals  and  recommendations  of  this  Plan. 

109.  It  is  urged  that  both  the  monitoring  and  the 
review  and  appraisal  activities  of  this  Plan  of  Action 
be  closely  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  and  any  new  inter- 
national development  strategy  that  might  be  for- 
mulated. 


President  Ford  Reports  to  Congress 
on  Progress  of  NATO  Offset 

Message  to  the  Congress  l 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-155), 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  our  progress  toward  offsetting  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe. 
President  Nixon  reported  to  the  Congress 
on  May  16,  1974  that  the  offset  agreement 
concluded  in  April  1974  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  had  a  dollar  value  of 
approximately  $2.22  billion  over  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  Of  that  amount,  the  fiscal 
year  1974  portion  will  total  approximately 
$1.1  billion  and  will  be  directly  applicable 
toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  Section 
812. 

Since  President  Nixon's  last  report,  the 
NATO  Economic  Directorate  has  concluded 
a  study  showing  the  payments  for  military- 
related  items  from  the  United  States  by  allies 
other  than  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  amount  to  approximately  $1  billion. 
When  that  amount  is  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1974  portion  of  the  offset  agreement  with 
Germany,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  offset  the  $2.1  bil- 
lion military  foreign  exchange  expenditures 
resulting  from  the  deployment  of  our  forces 
in  NATO  Europe  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Accordingly,  I  can  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  requirements  of  Section  812  should 
be  met. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  August  20,  197 A. 


1  Transmitted  on  Aug.  20  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 
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Nuclear  Disarmament  Without  Secrecy 


Address  by  Fred  C.  Ikle 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  1 


How,  in  the  nuclear  era,  can  we  insure  the 
survival  of  our  country  with  its  freedoms? 
We  need  courage  and  candor  to  cope  with 
this  most  painful  question  of  our  time. 

We  all  sense  the  uncertain  danger  of  nu- 
clear war,  but  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves 
an  inner  secrecy.  We  have  ceased  asking  the 
questions  that  would  stir  up  our  quiet  anx- 
iety: What  are  the  human  implications  of 
nuclear  weapons?  What  can  they  do  to  peo- 
ple— to  a  country?  The  potential  for  grief 
and  suffering  that  lies  hidden  in  the  nuclear 
arsenals  has  long  grown  so  immense  that  it 
has  outstripped  our  capacity  for  fear. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber 1945  still  carry  a  vivid  picture  in  our 
minds.  We  recall  from  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki the  acres  of  cities  turned  into  a  desola- 
tion of  twisted  steel  and  shattered  concrete. 
We  recall  the  eyewitness  reports,  the  photo- 
graphs, the  detailed  medical  studies  and  sci- 
entific evaluations.  We  thought  we  would 
never  forget  the  flesh  burns,  the  mangled 
children,  the  fearsome  radiation  sickness. 

To  provide  a  measure  for  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  atom  bomb,  we  referred  to  the 
explosives  used  in  World  War  II  in  the  stra- 
tegic bombing  of  cities.  With  those  ruined 
cities  still  painfully  visible,  "tons  of  TNT" 
had  some  meaning.  The  "blockbuster,"  the 
largest  prenuclear  bomb  of  the  war  that 
could  destroy  a  whole  city  block,  contained 
10  tons.  The  atom  bomb  of  Hiroshima  had 
the  explosive  power  of  15  thousand  tons  of 
TXT. 


1  Made  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
eago,  111.,  on  Sept.  5  (text  from  ACDA  press  re- 
lease). 


Thus  we  strove  to  give  a  human  scale  to 
the  threat  of  a  third  world  war  in  which  kilo- 
ton  bombs  would  be  used  in  dozens  of  places. 
I  say  "dozens,"  for  such  were  the  numbers 
of  atom  bombs  available  in  the  late  1940's. 

Then  in  the  early  1950's  a  qualitative  leap 
in  technology  brought  the  megaton.  Now  re- 
ality could  no  longer  be  encompassed  by  our 
imagination.  We  could  not  comprehend  in 
human  terms  a  blockbuster  multiplied  by  a 
hundred  thousand.  But  we  thought  we  could 
still  comprehend  scientifically.  A  "megaton" 
is  scientific  language  without  appropriate 
emotive  content,  like  the  distance  of  the  stars 
expressed  in  light-years. 

Yet  the  fundamental  truth  about  megatons 
is  that  they  are  not  out  there  in  a  distant 
galaxy ;  megatons  are  aimed  today  at  people, 
you  and  me,  the  people  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Russia,  men,  women,  and  children  in 
many  cities  of  many  countries.  It  is  the  hu- 
man meaning,  therefore,  that  is  the  essence 
of  nuclear  weapons — the  very  meaning  that 
our  scientific  jargon  cannot  convey. 

Thus,  over  20  years  ago  we  lost  comprehen- 
sion— in  emotive  and  human  terms — of  the 
reality  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  yet  reality 
receded  even  further  beyond  the  horizon  of 
our  understanding.  For  after  this  qualitative 
leap  from  kilotons  to  megatons,  in  the  fol- 
lowing decades  the  quantity  of  weapons  also 
increased  a  thousandfold.  Instead  of  the  doz- 
ens of  atomic  bombs  that  frightened  us  so 
much  in  the  late  1940's  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  many  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  story,  I  am  sure,  you  were  all  aware 
of.  But  for  those  of  you  who  have  not  fol- 
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lowed  this  macabre  branch  of  science  closely, 
I  have  important  news :  We  are  not  only  un- 
able to  express  the  human  meaning  of  nu- 
clear war — the  only  meaning  that  matters — 
we  are  also  unable  to  express  the  full  range 
of  physical  effects  of  nuclear  warfare,  let 
alone  to  calculate  these  effects. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  the  damage  from 
nuclear  explosions  to  the  fabric  of  nature 
and  the  sphere  of  living  things  cascades  from 
one  effect  to  another  in  ways  too  complex 
for  our  scientists  to  predict.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  know,  the  more  we  know  how  little  we 
know.  Several  accidents  and  chance  discov- 
eries permitted  us  to  catch  a  new  glimpse  of 
this  nether  world  over  the  past  20  years.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  such  discoveries  seem 
worth  recalling: 

The  first  reminds  us  of  the  unpredictabil- 
ity of  nuclear  fallout. 

In  1954,  the  United  States  exploded  an 
"experimental   thermonuclear   device"   on  a 
coral  reef  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  have  the  power  of  about  8  million 
tons  of  TNT.  But  actually  it  exploded  with 
about  double  the  yield  predicted— 15  million 
tons  of  TNT.  And  it  produced  much  more 
fallout  than  expected.  An  area  of  more  than 
7,000   square   miles   was    seriously   contam- 
inated. Radioactive  debris  showered  down  on 
a  Japanese  fishing  boat  40  miles  outside  the 
preannounced   test   area.    About   100    miles 
downwind    from    the    explosion,    Rongelap 
Atoll  unexpectedly  received  serious  fallout, 
so  that  inhabitants  there  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated. One  section  of  the  atoll  received  about 
six  times  the  lethal  dose.  And  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment promptly  issued  a  notice  expanding 
the   danger   area   to   about   400,000   square 
miles,  or  roughly  eight  times  the  area  previ- 
ously designated  as  the  danger  zone.  This 
experience  furnished  a  dramatic  lesson  in 
the  difficulty  of  predicting  fallout. 

The  second:  The  same  thermonuclear  test 
unexpectedly  drove  home  to  us  some  of  the 
human  meaning  of  fallout,  largely  an  ab- 
straction to  most  of  the  world  at  the  time. 

Soon  after  the  explosion,  a  sandy  ash  show- 
ered down  on  crewmembers  of  the  Japanese 
fishing  boat  I  mentioned,   settled   in  their 


hair  and  on  their  skin.  The  crew,  having  no 
idea  about  the  nature  of  this  strange  sub- 
stance from  the  sky,  kept  working.  But  be- 
fore long,  the  awful  symptoms  of  radiation 
sickness  began  to  be  felt. 

At  Rongelap  Atoll  it  was  two  days  before 
people  on  the  island  were  evacuated.  By  that 
time  they  had  received  about  one-fourth  the 
lethal  dose  of  radiation.  Fortunately,  they 
had  not  been  at  the  northern  end  of  the  is- 
land, where  the  fallout  would  have  brought 
quick  death.  But  children  were  later  found  to 
have  serious  permanent  thyroid  injury,  which 
would  retard  their  growth.  Just  recently,  a 
young  man  who  was  exposed  in  that  test 
while  still  in  his  mother's  womb  underwent 
surgery  at  Cleveland  Metropolitan  General 
Hospital.  Growths  were  removed  from  his 
thyroid  gland.  This  brought  to  28  the  number 
of  residents  of  Rongelap  who  have  had  such 
surgery. 

The  third  unexpected  discovery  made  us 
aware  how  nuclear  explosions  can  bring 
about  massive  disruptions  in  worldwide  com- 
munications. This  type  of  disruption  could 
have  seriously  impaired  the  ability  of  gov- 
ernments and  military  commanders  to  re- 
ceive attack  warning  and  maintain  control. 

In  1958,  the  United  States  exploded  two 
nuclear  devices  high  above  Johnson  Island  in 
the  Pacific.  High-frequency  radio  communi- 
cations which  crossed  the  sky  600  miles  from 
the  detonation  point  were  unexpectedly  lost. 
Some  interruptions  lasted  minutes,  others 
many  hours.  The  disruption  resulted  from 
complex  interactions  among  effects  produced 
by  the  explosion:  the  shock  wave's  disrup- 
tion of  the  ionosphere  which  normally  re- 
flects radio  signals  back  to  earth,  radiations 
from  debris,  and  ionization  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  reasons  for  the  unexpected  dis- 
ruption were  explained— but  only  well  after 
the  event. 

The  fourth  chance  discovery  made  our  ex- 
perts focus  on  the  distant  damage  to  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  computers  that  nu- 
clear detonations  can  cause.  Given  that  our 
engineers,  happily,  had  never  seen  a  nuclear 
war,  they  were  used  to  worrying  primarily 
about  heat  and  blast  damage,   familiar  to 
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them  from  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
from  subsequent  weapons  tests.  But  mean- 
while, the  British  had  discovered  that  the 
electromagnetic  pulse  produced  by  nuclear 
explosion  could  destroy  critical  command  and 
control  links  and  computer  memories  beyond 
the  range  of  blast  damage.  The  British,  hav- 
ing a  much  smaller  test  program  than  our 
own,  assumed  we  must  be  aware  of  this  vul- 
nerability. We  weren't.  Only  through  coin- 
cidence was  knowledge  of  this  effect  relayed 
to  our  own  experts. 

The  fifth  discovery  alters  our  assessment 
of  the  vulnerability  of  missile  forces  that 
are  protected  in  underground  silos,  such  as 
our  Minuteman.  As  you  know,  there  is  con- 
tinuing concern  that  our  Minuteman  missile 
force  might  become  vulnerable  to  a  sudden 
attack,  hence  lose  its  deterrent  value. 

For  years,  simplistic  calculations  have 
been  used — the  kind  of  calculations  that  a 
teacher  can  put  on  half  a  blackboard — to 
show  that  accurately  aimed  multiple  war- 
heads, so-called  MIRV's  [multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicles] ,  would  inev- 
itably increase  this  vulnerability.  Then  the 
complexity  of  the  real  world  was  rediscov- 
ered. It  was  found  that  through  a  phenome- 
non dubbed  "fratricide"  some  of  these  war- 
heads might  destroy  or  divert  each  other  be- 
fore they  could  destroy  the  intended  target. 

In  this  case,  the  discovery  suggests  some- 
thing reassuring:  Our  simple  calculations 
may  have  exaggerated  the  vulnerability  of 
our  missiles. 

The  sixth  and  last  example  concerns  a  new 
uncertainty  about  what  nuclear  war  might 
do  to  people  and  to  the  very  environment  on 
which  life  depends — an  uncertainty  that  has 
gone  unnoticed  for  25  years.  This  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  large  number  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions might  bring  about  the  destruction, 
or  partial  destruction,  of  the  ozone  layer  in 
the  stratosphere  that  helps  protect  all  living 
things  from  ultraviolet  radiation. 

I  want  to  stress  the  accidental  nature  of 
this  discovery.  Not  studies  about  thermonu- 
clear war  but  totally  unrelated  investiga- 
tions of  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
surfaced  the  ozone  problem. 


A  few  years  ago,  the  public  controversy 
surrounding  supersonic  aircraft  led  to  in- 
quiries into  their  possible  effect  on  the  strat- 
osphere. This  in  turn  led  to  a  reexamination 
of  measurements  taken  after  a  series  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  early 
1960's.  Based  on  this  evidence,  a  few  articles 
have  started  to  appear  in  scientific  journals, 
beginning  to  unfold  the  story. 

We  do  know  that  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere  would  generate  vast  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen  oxides  and  other  pollutants 
which  might  deplete  the  ozone  that  surrounds 
the  earth.  But  we  do  not  know  how  much 
ozone  depletion  would  occur  from  a  large 
number  of  nuclear  explosions — it  might  be 
imperceptible,  but  it  also  might  be  almost  to- 
tal. We  do  not  know  how  long  such  depletion 
would  last — less  than  one  year  or  over  ten 
years.  And  above  all,  we  do  not  know  what 
this  depletion  would  do  to  plants,  animals, 
and  people.  Perhaps  it  would  merely  increase 
the  hazard  of  sunburn.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
destroy  critical  links  of  the  intricate  food 
chain  of  plants  and  animals  and  thus  shatter 
the  ecological  structure  that  permits  man  to 
remain  alive  on  this  planet.  All  we  know  is 
that  we  do  not  know. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  new  potential 
danger  from  nuclear  war,  my  Agency,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
enlisted  the  help  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  as  part  of  the  Agency's  statutory  ob- 
ligation to  provide  the  scientific  information 
upon  which  arms  control  policy  must  be 
based. 

The  six  examples  I  mentioned  show  how 
the  accidents  of  scientific  discovery  continue 
to  add  fragments  to  our  knowledge  of  nu- 
clear warfare.  Each  of  these  discoveries  tore 
a  hole  in  the  facile  assumptions  that  screened 
the  reality  of  nuclear  war.  Each  brought  a 
new  glimpse  into  the  caldron  of  horrors. 
What  unexpected  discovery  will  be  next? 
What  will  surprise  number  seven  be?  Num- 
ber eight? 

Unfortunately,  when  man  can  no  longer 
confront  his  fears  and  can  no  longer  compre- 
hend reality,  he  takes  refuge  in  superstitions. 
As  substitutes  for  the  incomprehensible  real- 
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v  we  create  an  imaginary  order.  We  count 
legatons,  missiles,  and  MIRV's;  we  classify 
,-eapons  as  "tactical"  or  "strategic" ;  we  use 
omputers  to  calculate  "unacceptable  dam- 
age" ;  we  elaborate  theories  of  "first  strike," 
'second  strike,"  and  "mutual  deterrence." 
\\\  these  concerns  are  important.  But  we 
mist  not  mistake  uncertain  notions  for 
knowledge  based  on  solid  experience. 

This  lack  of  real  knowledge  applies  not 
mly  to  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  but  to 
:he  armaments  themselves.  Their  steel  and 
aluminum  and  concrete  seem  solid  enough. 
However,  lest  we  place  too  much  confidence 
in  these  so-called  weapons  systems  we  should 
remember  this:  These  complex  "systems" 
had  to  be  designed  and  developed  in  a  world 
of  theorv.  They  could  never  be  tested  in  that 
cataclysmic  world  where  they  would  have  to 
function  if  they  ever  had  to  function  at  all. 
Modern  nuclear  armaments  are  the  product 
of  a  long  succession  of  research  and  engineer- 
ing projects,  fortunately  without  full-scale 
tests— a  development  process  unique  in  the 
history  of  technology. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  been  building  airplanes 
of  more  and  more  advanced  design  ever  since 
the  Wright  brothers  without  ever  flying  a 
single  one,  testing  only  components  while 
basing  the  design  of  the  plane  as  a  whole  en- 
tirely on  theory.  Would  you  trust  your  fam- 
ily to  fly  in  the  latest  model  of  an  aircraft 
thus  developed? 

The  fact  is,  since  World  War  II,  layers  and 
layers  of  nuclear  weaponry  have  accumu- 
lated, based  on  paper  studies,  laboratory  ex- 
periments,   and    partial    tests.    We    do    not 

know and  of  course  never  want  to  find  out — 

the  full  implications  if  ever  those  entire 
weapons  systems  were  to  be  used.  Yet  we,  as 
well  as  other  nations,  keep  adding  new  layers 
of  such  armaments  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
ward  off  an  enemy  attack. 

Fortunately,  in  our  country  the  tradition 
of  openness  and  the  adversary  system  prac- 
ticed by  the  Congress  and  the  press  maintain 
a  healthy  sense  of  concern  and  skepticism. 
New  weapons  systems  are  subjected  to  scru- 
tiny. But  in  closed  societies,  where  the  prac- 
tice of  secrecy  is  so  deeply  rooted,  the  mili- 
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tary  and  their  technicians  can  tunnel  along 
in  complete  seclusion  with  their  untested 
"systems"  and  their  unverified  hypotheses 
about  how  they  would  fight  a  nuclear  war, 
none  aware  of  the  disaster  that  is  being  pre- 
pared. In  an  open  society,  foolishness  and 
falsity  in  the  long  run  come  up  against  wise 
and  honest  men. 

I  reminded  you  of  the  accident  20  years 
ago  that  forced  our  technicians  to  recognize 
the  implications  of  nuclear  fallout.  For  a 
short  while,  the  bureaucratic  instinct  among 
some  of  our  officials  was  to  conceal.  A  few 
days  after  the  Marshall  Island  explosion,  the 
information  made  available  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  Japanese  vessel  may  have  tres- 
passed, that  the  fishermen  were  not  seriously 
injured,  that  the  fishing  area  was  not  con- 
taminated, and  that  nature  was  somehow  to 
blame— "The  wind  failed  to  follow  the  pre- 
dictions .  .  .  ."  was  given  as  an  excuse.  But 
our  free  press  and  Congress  demanded  the 

facts. 

As  you  know,  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  the  energies  of  our  free  press,  and 
the  constitutional  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment are  not  a  hospitable  environment  for 
secrecy.  In  this  lies  a  real  strength  and  a 
real  hope.  We  have  access  to  the  facts  that 
are  known  and,  equally  important,  to  the 
larger  truth :  That  a  great  deal  remains  un- 
known. Of  course,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
facts  to  be  open  to  the  citizens ;  the  citizens 
must  be  responsive  to  the  facts. 

The  world  seems  to  have  become  habitu- 
ated to  nuclear  weapons.  We  were  warned 
that  this  might  happen  by  Bernard  Baruch 
almost  30  years  ago,  when  he  represented  the 
United  States  on  nuclear  arms  control  issues 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  December  1946, 
six  months  after  making  the  famous  pro- 
posal which  bears  his  name,  Baruch  said : 

Time  is  two-edged.  It  not  only  forces  us  nearer  to 
our  doom  if  we  do  not  save  ourselves,  but,  even  more 
horrendous,  it  habituates  us  to  existing  conditions 
which,  by  familiarity,  seem  less  and  less  threaten- 
ing. 

What  can  be  done  to  combat  this  habitua- 
tion, this  fatalistic  lethargy?  Part  of  the  an- 
swer lies  in  our  ability  as  Americans  to  com- 
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municate  with  other  governments  and  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  offer  this  as  rhetoric ;  I  mean  it 
quite  literally.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take to  underestimate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  impact  which  we  can  have  on  world 
affairs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era,  the 
intellectual  foundation  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  efforts  has  stemmed  largely 
from  American  contributions,  the  product  of 
our  scholars  and  diplomats,  our  military  and 
our  scientists.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  the  first  to  create  an  agency  de- 
voted to  arms  control  and  disarmament  is  in 
itself  a  reflection  of  a  profoundly  American 
quality — a  practical  optimism  about  the  man- 
ageability of  human  affairs. 

Because  the  United  States  is  both  an  open 
society  and  also  the  foremost  nuclear  nation, 
we  alone  can  communicate  these  realities  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  now  the  fate  of  every 
country  to  remain  imprisoned  in  a  world 
made  small  and  terribly  fragile  by  modern 
instruments  of  destruction.  If  we  ourselves 
openly  address  the  implications  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  requirements  of  disarmament, 
we  will  then  be  able  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of 
all  nations. 

We  are  likely  to  be  greatly  tested.  We  must 
not  show  weakness  of  character  by  choosing 
to  rely  only  on  the  strength  of  our  arma- 
ments rather  than  endure  the  frustrations  of 
negotiating  for  mutual  reductions  of  arma- 
ments. And  we  must  not  show  weakness  by 
departing  from  our  standards  for  sound  arms 
control  measures.  I  am  confident  we  shall  pass 
these  tests.  As  President  Ford  has  said :  2 

Just  as  America  will  maintain  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent strength,  we  will  never  fall  behind  in  negotia- 
tions to  control — and  hopefully  reduce — this  threat 
to  mankind. 

For  the  United  States,  as  for  every  nation, 
self-interest  and  the  human  interest  are  one: 
to  protect  the  earth,  our  only  source  of  life. 


1  For  President  Ford's  address  before  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Convention  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Aug. 
L0,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments dated  Aug.  26,  1974,  p.  1045. 


Halting  the  increase  and  spread  of  nucleaJ 
armaments  thus  can  become  the  commoi 
cause  of  the  international  community.  WJ 
must  mount  a  great  effort  to  insure  thai 
America's  candor  and  confidence  and  energj 
in  seeking  to  control  nuclear  weapons  wf. 
find  the  necessary  response  among  leader^ 
and  citizens  throughout  the  world. 


Service  of  Legal  Process  by  Mail 
on  Foreign  Governments  in  the  U.S. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  circular  diplo 
matic  note  sent  to  diplomatic  missions  it 
Washington  on  July  11. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli 
ments  to  Their  Excellencies  and  Messieur 
the  Chiefs  of  Mission  at  Washington,  and  ha 
the  honor  to  invite  their  attention  to  certai, 
matters  concerning  service  of  legal  proces; 
against  foreign  governments  in  litigation  ii 
the  United  States.  This  is  for  the  informa: 
tion  of  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  should  the  od 
casion  arise,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  aJ 
advice  by  the  Department  of  State  regardin; 
the  conduct  of  the  litigation,  which  is  the  re 
sponsibility  of  counsel  retained  for  that  purd 
pose. 

The  Chiefs  of  Mission  may  be  aware  tha 
the  Department  of  State  has  sponsored  legi 
islation  to  govern  the  application  of  the  docj 
trine   of    sovereign    immunity   in    litigatio: 
against  foreign  governments  and  their  in; 
strumentalities  in  the   United   States.   Thi 
bill  is  numbered  S.  566  in  the  Senate  an 
H.R.  3493  in  the  House  of  Representative.',! 
Ninety-third  Congress,  Second  Session.  Sec, 
tion  1608  of  the  proposed  bill  would  provid 
for   service    of   process    in   suits    institute'! 
against  a  foreign  government  through  deliv 
ery  of  a  copy  of  the  summons  by  registered  j 
or  certified  mail  to  the  ambassador  or  chie: 
of  mission  of  the  foreign  government  con 
cerned.  The  Department  believes  that  sue 
service  may  be  beneficial  to  foreign  govern 
ments  in  that  it  would  provide  an  alternativ 
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3  the  disruptive  practice  of  attachment  of 
ts,  such  as  bank  accounts,  of  a  foreign 
overnment  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  come  to  the  Department's 
ttention  that  countries  party  to  the  Conven- 
ion  on  Diplomatic  Relations,  signed  at  Vi- 
enna on  April  18.  1961,  would  have  a  basis 
or  objection  to  the  propriety  of  process 
;erved  in  this  manner  under  Article  22,  sec- 
ion  1,  of  that  Convention,  as  interpreted  in 
ight  of  the  negotiating  history  of  that  Con- 
tention (Official  Records,  Volume  I,  page 
[41 ) .  This  Article  provides  as  follows : 

Article  22 
1.  The  premises  of  the  mission  shall  be  inviolable. 
Hie   agents   of  the   receiving   State   may  not  enter 
them,  except  with  the   consent  of  the  head   of  the 
mission. 

The  Department  of  State  is  presently  con- 
sidering an  appropriate  revision  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  dealing  with  service  of  process. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  come  to  the  Department's 
attention  that,  in  some  recent  instances,  serv- 
ice of  process  has  been  attempted  through 
delivery  by  registered  mail  to  a  foreign  em- 
bassy. Although  S.  566  is  not  law,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  might  conclude  as  a  mat- 
ter of  domestic  law  that  this  is  a  valid  method 
of  service  in  suits  against  foreign  govern- 
ments if  counsel  representing  the  foreign 
government  does  not  bring  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention of  April  18,  1961,  to  the  court's  at- 
tention. 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  be- 
lieves that  foreign  governments  should  be 
aware  that  the  service  provision  of  S.  566  is 
not  yet  the  law  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  which  has  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  forms  part  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States ;  and  any  method  of  serv- 
ice inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Convention,  as  illuminated  by  the  negotiating 
history,  may  be  subject  to  challenge  in  the 
courts. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  11, 197  U. 


U.S.  Calls  for  International  Action 
To  Assist  Refugees  in  Cyprus 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  August  30,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
that  day. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN  press  release  111  dated  August  30 

First  I  would  like  to  express  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  the  thanks  of  my  delegation 
and  my  government  for  his  recent  visits  to 
Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey  to  discuss  the 
situation  on  that  island.  In  particular,  we 
commend  him  for  his  statesmanlike  role  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting  on  humanitarian 
questions  in  which  Acting  President  Clerides, 
Vice  President  Denktash,  and  the  [U.N.] 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  have  par- 
ticipated. The  value  of  such  talks  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  communities  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

For  the  sake  of  all  of  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
we  urge  the  international  community  to  make 
every  effort  to  help  create  a  negotiating  cli- 
mate which  can  produce  constructive  solu- 
tions, particularly  of  humanitarian  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  at  length 
today  from  one  delegate  of  a  special  formula 
for  peace  which  his  government  is  going  to 
sell.  To  persuade  others  to  accept  it,  we  have 
heard  some  fairy  tales  from  another  era — 
the  bold  charges  of  mysterious  machinations 
by  unidentified  members  of  NATO.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  stories  might  amuse  or  titillate 
the  readers  of  summertime  fiction  on  the 
beaches  of  the  Crimea,  but  such  fairy  tales 
will  not  help  us  solve  the  real  problems  of 
Cyprus.  I  think  in  this  regard  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  an  absolute  prerequisite  for 
solving  the  critical  humanitarian  problems 
on    Cyprus    is    strict    compliance   with    the 
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cease-fire  as  called  for  in  previous  Security 
Council  resolutions. 

The  United  States  shares  the  concern  of 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  parties  for  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  from  both  communities 
who  have  been  made  homeless.  We  commend 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  as  well  as  other  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations, for  their  outstanding  efforts  to 
give  emergency  assistance  particularly  to 
those  whose  lives  have  been  dislocated.  We 
urge  all  of  the  parties  concerned  to  adhere 
scrupulously  to  international  agreements 
concerning  the  human  rights  of  civilians  dur- 
ing times  of  conflict. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
American  Ambassador  to  Cyprus,  Rodger 
Davies,  the  United  States  has  responded  to 
appeals  from  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  emergency  humanitarian 
assistance.  We  have  donated  $3.1  million  as 
of  now.  This  sum  includes  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  $725,000  plus  airlifts  of  relief  sup- 
plies, and  emergency  equipment  such  as 
tents,  blankets,  and  other  provisions.  The 
United  States  stands  ready  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  based  on  recommendations 
from  the  International  Red  Cross  and  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  It 
is  our  view  that  such  assistance  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  issues  before  the  Council  today. 
We  therefore  appeal  to  the  international  com- 
munity to  join  with  us  in  responding  to  this 
humanitarian  effort. 

The  United  Nations  Peace-keeping  Force 
in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  has  performed  cou- 
rageously in  assisting  the  parties  and  inter- 
national relief  agencies  in  carrying  out  their 
crucial  humanitarian  responsibilities.  The 
United  States  underscores  its  support  for 
Security  Council  Resolution  359,  which  de- 
mands that  all  parties  cooperate  with  UN- 
FICYP in  carrying  out  all  of  its  tasks,  "in- 
cluding humanitarian  functions,  in  all  areas 
of  Cyprus  and  in  regard  to  all  sections  of 
the  population." 

The  effort  to  render  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus  is  a  necessary  emergency  meas- 
ure. However,  the  imperative  and  urgent 
need  is  to  resume  negotiations.   A  negotiated 


settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute  offers  th 
best  hope  for  all  of  the  people  on  the  islan 
to  live  in  peace  and  security. 

The  U.S.  delegation  supports  the  resoli 
tion  before  this  Council  and  commends  th 
spirit  of  compromise  with  which  variou 
points  of  view  converged  to  produce  it.  Pei 
haps  each  delegation — and  I  would  not  e> 
elude  my  own — would  have  preferred  som 
variations  in  the  text.  Nonetheless,  in  ou 
view,  passage  of  this  resolution  can  mak 
positive  contributions  to  easing  the  plight  c 
refugees  and  should  pave  the  way  for  fui 
ther  efforts  to  get  broader  negotiations  unde 
way  again. 

In   closing,   Mr.   President,   may  I   say 
simple  but  no  less  heartfelt  "thank  you"  t: 
those  who  have  spoken  words  of  condolenc 
on    the    memory    of    Ambassador    Rodge; 
Davies. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION1 

The  Security  Council, 

Conscious  of  its  special  responsibilities  under  tl 
United  Nations  Charter, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  186    (1964),  353    (1974 
354  (1974),  355  (1974),  357   (1974),  358  (1974),  351 
(1974)  and  360  (1974), 

Noting  that  a  large  number  of  people  on  the  v\ 
land  have  been  displaced,  and  are  in  dire  need  o 
humanitarian  assistance, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  foremos 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  to  lend  humanitaria 
assistance  in  situations  such  as  the  one  currently  pre 
vailing  in  Cyprus, 

Noting  also  that  the  United  Nations  High  Con 
missioner  for  Refugees  has  already  been  appointed  a 
Co-ordinator  of  United  Nations  Humanitarian  As, 
sistance  for  Cyprus  with  the  task  of  co-ordinatin; 
relief  assistance  to  be  provided  by  United  Nation 
programmes  and  agencies  and  from  other  sources, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretarj 
General  contained  in  document  S/11473, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Secretarj 
General  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  bringing  abou 
talks  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  communities  ii 
Cyprus; 

2.  Warmly  welcomes  this  development  and  call 
upon  those  concerned  in  them  to  pursue  the  talk 
actively  with  the  help  of  the  Secretary-General  an< 
in  the  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people  as  a  whole; 


'U.N.    doc.    S/RES/361    (1974);    adopted    by   th( 
Council  unanimously  on  Aug.  30. 
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3.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  to  ensure  the  re- 
spect of  fundamental  human  rights  for  every  person 
and  to  retrain  from  all  action  likely  to  aggravate 
the  situation; 

4.  Expresses  its  grave  concern  at  the  plight  of  the 
refugees  and  other  persons  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  situation  in  Cyprus  and  urges  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary-General, 
to  search  for  peaceful  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
refugees,  and  take  appropriate  measures  to  provide 
for  their  relief  and  welfare  and  to  permit  persons 
who  wish  to  do  so  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  a  full  report  on  the 
situation  of  the  refugees  and  other  persons  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4  of  this  resolution  and  decides  to 
keep  that  situation  under  constant  review; 

6.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  emergency  United  Nations  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  all  parts  of  the  population  of 
the  island  in  need  of  such  assistance; 

7.  Calls  upon  all  parties,  as  a  demonstration  of 
good  faith,  to  take,  both  individually  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  each  other,  all  steps  which  may  promote 
comprehensive  and  successful  negotiations; 

8.  Reiterates  its  call  to  all  parties  to  co-operate 
fully  with  UNFICYP  in  carrying  out  its  task; 

9.  Expresses  the  conviction  that  the  speedy  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  will 
assist  the  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  settlement 
in  Cyprus. 


President  Ford  Announces 
Reconvening  of  SALT  Talks 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  6 

President  Ford  announced  on  September  6 
that  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  recon- 
vene on  September  18,  1974,  in  Geneva.  The 
U.S.  Representative  and  chief  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  is  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 
The  other  members  are : 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  presently  president  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  has  served  on  the  SALT 
delegation  since  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Rowny,  a  career  military  offi- 
cer, has  served  in  NATO  as  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Military  Committee  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Working  Group  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions. 

Boris  Klosson  is  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer 
who   served   as   Deputy   Chief  of   Mission   at  the 
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American  Embassy  in  Moscow  from  1969  to  1972. 

Ralph  Earle  II  is  the  representative  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  on  SALT. 

Dr.  Michael  May,  is  associate  director  at  large  of 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


Presidential   Determination  on   Sale 
of  Wheat  to  Egypt 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AUGUST  14,  1974  ' 

[Presidential  Determination  No.  75-1] 

Finding  and  Determination  Under  Sections  103(d) 
(3)  and  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended — 
Egypt 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  14,  1974. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (hereinafter  "the  Act"),  I  here- 
by: 

(a)  Find,  pursuant  to  Section  103(d)(3)  of  the 
Act,  that  the  making  of  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  for  the  sale,  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act,  of  100  thousand  metric  tons  of  wheat  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  Determine,  pursuant  to  Section  103(d)(4)  of 
the  Act,  that  the  sale  to  Egypt  of  wheat  in  further- 
ance of  such  an  agreement  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Determination  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Statement  of  Reasons  That  Sales  Under  Title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended  (Public 
Law  480)  to  Egypt  Are  in  the  National  Inter- 
est 

Egypt  is  central  to  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  ultimate 
success  will  depend  on  Egyptian  confidence  in  our 
intention  to  develop  a  broad  and  constructive  bilat- 
eral relationship  with  that  country.  Continuation  of 
a  program  for  concessional  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  Egypt  will  constitute  a  tangible  demon- 
stration of  our  intended  role. 


JaKtfra 


1  39  Fed.  Reg.  30473,  Aug.  23,  1974. 
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In  response  to  current  Egyptian  needs,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  export  to  that  country  100  thousand  metric 
tons  of  wheat  financed  under  Title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (P.L.  480).  This  amount  is  based 
on  Egypt's  needs  for  not  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Egypt  for  such  a  sale  under  Title  I, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  President  find  and  determine 
that  such  sales  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Section  103(d)(3)  of  P.L.  480 
prohibits  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act  to  any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  reg- 
istry to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  (so 
long  as  those  countries  are  governed  by  Communist 
regimes).  However,  if  such  activities  are  limited  to 
the  furnishing,  selling,  or  selling  and  transporting 
to  Cuba  medical  supplies,  non-strategic  agricultural 
or  food  commodities,  sales  agreements  may  be  made 
if  the  President  finds  they  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Section  103(d)(4)  also 
prohibits  sales  of  commodities  under  Title  I  to 
Egypt  unless  the  President  determines  such  sales 
are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Although  Egypt  has  been  trading  with  Cuba  in 
recent  years,  our  information  indicates  that  it  has 
not  traded  with  North  Vietnam.  Egyptian  ships  or 
aircraft  have  not  called  at  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 
The  best  information  available  indicates  that  current 
Egyptian  trade  with  Cuba  is  limited  to  non-strategic 
agricultural  commodities  and  medical  supplies  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  103(d)(3). 

The  considerations  noted  above,  however,  make  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  proposed  sale  be  made  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  Section  103(d)(3)  and  (4) 
of  P.L.  480. 

On  May  16,  President  Nixon  issued  a  Presidential 
Determination  (No.  74-20)  concerning  inter  alia 
the  sale  of  tobacco  to  Egypt  under  P.L.  480.2  That 
Determination  included  a  waiver  of  the  prohibitions 
in  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  under  Section  410  of  P.L. 
480  prohibits  sales  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480  to  a 
country  which  has  expropriated  or  nationalized  prop- 
erty of  Americans  without  taking  appropriate  steps 
to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law. 
However,  since  that  time  Egypt  has  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  to  discuss  com- 
pensation of  American  nationals,  and  on  July  15, 
Secretary  Kissinger  determined  that  such  an  agree- 
ment constituted  appropriate  steps  under  Section 
620(e).  Therefore,  no  waiver  of  that  provision  is 
required  to  permit  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Egypt  under 
Title  I  of  P.L.  480. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


s  For  text  of  the  Presidential   Determination,  see 
39  Fed.  Reg.  19769,  June  4,  1974. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  September  12, 
1974. 

Coffee 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement,  1968.  Approved  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 

Notification    that    constitutional   procedures    com- 
pleted:   Gabon,   August   5,   1974. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  December 
15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1952; 
for  the  United  States  November  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063. 
Accession  deposited:    Poland,  July  17,  1974. 

Disputes 

Convention  on  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes 
between  states  and  nationals  of  other  states.   Done 
at  Washington  March  18,  1965.   Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1966.    TIAS  6090. 
Signature:    Romania,  September  6,  1974. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  as  amended. 
Done  at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502,  5929. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Barbados,  September 
12, 1974. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  En- 
tered into  force  April  7,  1948;  for  the  United 
States  June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808,  4643. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Guinea-Bissau,  July  29, 
1974. 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution 
by    dumping   of    wastes    and    other   matter,   with 
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annexes.    Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow, 
and  Washington  December  29,  1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  July  31,  1974. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion from  ships,  1973,  with  protocols  and  annexes. 
Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 
Signature:    France  (subject  to  approval) ,  August 
27,  1974. 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Done  at  New  York  February 
13  1946.  Entered  into  force  September  17,  194b; 
for  the  United  States  April  29,  1970.  TIAS  6900. 
Accessions  deposited:  Colombia,  August  6,  1974; 
Spain,  July  31,  1974. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Montreux  November  12,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  May  29,  1967.  TIAS  6267. 
Accession  deposited:  The  Bahamas,  August  19, 
1974. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention   on   the   prevention   and   punishment   of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.   Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Signatures:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  August 

15,  1974; 2  Mongolia,  August  23,  1974. 
Ratification  deposited:    Bulgaria,  July  18,  1974. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  concerning  the  launching  of  Aerobee 
sounding  rockets  to  measure  natural  radiation  of 
the  celestial  sphere  at  infrared  wave  lengths.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  August 
23,  1974.  Entered  into  force  August  23,  1974. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  relating  to  establishment  of  a  trust  ac- 
count for  payment  by  Bangladesh  of  certain  de- 
velopment assistance  program  expenses,  with  re- 
lated letter.  Signed  at  Dacca  July  1,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  July  1,  1974. 

Barbados 

Agreement  amending  the  understanding  of  April  14 
and  27  1972  (TIAS  7363),  concerning  air  trans- 
port relations.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bridgetown  August  13  and  22,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  August  22,  1974. 


Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
reciprocal  acceptance  of  certificates  of  airworth- 
iness for  imported  aircraft  of  July  23,  1968  (TIAS 
6530).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton September  4,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 4,  1974. 

Khmer  Republic 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Phnom  Penh  August  10,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  August  10,  1974. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement 
of  July  31,  1970,  for  a  cooperative  meteorological 
observation  program  in  Mexico,  with  memoran- 
dum of  arrangement.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  September  3,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  September  3,  1974. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  regional  office  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  in  Caracas.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Caracas  August  26,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  August  26,  1974. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  declaration. 
*  With  reservation. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.b. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20i02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States  1974. 
A  complete  and  official  listing  of  the  foreign  con- 
sular offices  in  the  United  States  together  with  their 
jurisdiction  and  recognized  personnel.  Pub  784b. 
Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  128.  105  pp. 
$1.15.   (Cat.  No.  S1.69:128). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Twenty-sixth 
annual  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1973,  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Pub  8758  International  Organization  and  Confer- 
ence Series  112.  362  pp.  $2.75.   (Cat.  No.  S1.70:112). 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  Panama,  1903-Present.  Reprint 
from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  briefly  de- 
scribing events  pertaining  to  questions  of  recogni- 
tion and  diplomatic  relations  and  instances  of  U.S. 
intervention.  Pub.  8763.  Inter-American  Series  106. 
12  pp.  30<*.    (Cat.  No.  S1.26:106). 

The  Battle  Act  Report  1973.  Twenty-sixth  report  to 
the  Congress  on  operations  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act). 
Pub.  8765.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  279.  65 
pp.   75?.     (Cat.   No.   S1.71:279). 

The  Inter-American  Relationship.  This  booklet,  re- 
printed from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  the  significant  policy  pronounce- 
ments made  since  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  in  October  1973,  hosted  a  luncheon  honor- 
ing the  chiefs  of  the  Latin  American  delegations 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Pub.  8770.  Inter- 
American  Series  107.  34  pp.  70c'.  (Cat.  No.  Sl.- 
26:107). 

Antarctica — Measures  in  Furtherance  of  Principles 
and  Objectives  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  TIAS  7796. 
12  pp.   $1.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7796). 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Ninth 
proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1959,  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia. 
TIAS  7810.  7  pp.  25f.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7810). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of  No- 
vember 9,  1973,  as  amended.  TIAS  7811.  4  pp.  25<>. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10.-7811). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Colombia 
amending  the  agreement  of  April  24,  1973,  as  amend- 
ed. TIAS  7812.  3  pp.   25?  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7812). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  August  6,  1973,  as 


amended. 
7813). 


TIAS  7813.    2  pp.    25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 


Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  France  amend- 
ing the  agreement  of  May  7,  1973.  TIAS  7815.  5  pp. 
25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7815). 

Aviation — Preclearance  for  Entry  Into  the  United 
States.  Agreement  with  the  Bahamas.  TIAS  7816. 
5  pp.    25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7816). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  Pursuant 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Protocol  with  Iran 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  sus- 
pending the  agreement  of  March  4,  1969.  TIAS  7829. 
3  pp.   25?.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7829). 
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The  Senate  on  September  12  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Shirley  Temple  Black  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ghana. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Philip  C.  Habib  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  [for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs]. 

Kenneth  Rush  to  be  Ambassador  to  France. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  9-1 5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*357  9/9  Foreign  energy  officials  arrive  in 
United  States  for  one-month 
visit. 

*358  9/9  Program  for  official  visit  of  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  Sept.  10-13. 

*359  9/9  Notice  of  Egyptian  Law  No.  69, 
July  25,  1974,  on  desequestrated 
assets  and  properties  in  Egypt. 

*360  9/10  Country  music  group  to  tour 
U.S.S.R.,  Sept.  12-Oct.  13. 

*361  9/10  U.S.  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
Oct.  4. 

*362     9/10     Shipping  Coordinating  Committee, 

Oct.  9. 
♦363     9/12     New    enforcement    measures    tor 
protection  of  fishery  resources 
of  the  U.S.  continental  shelf. 

*  Not  printed. 
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Acheson,     Dean:     Kissinger,     482; 

quoted,  482,  483 
Adair,  E.  Ross,  667 
Afghanistan   (Atherton),  521,  522 

Visit  of  Secretary  Kissinger,  724 
Africa    (see    also    names    of    indi- 
vidual countries)  :  Easum,153; 
Kissinger,  54,   376,   501 
Southern     Africa,     developments 

(Easum),  838 
U.S.    drought    relief    for    Sahel 
Africa:      47;      Easum,      153; 
Scali,  241 
African  Development  Bank 

(Easum),  154 
Agnew,  Harold  Melvin,  55 
Agricultural     surpluses,    U.S.,    use 
in    overseas    programs,    agree- 
ments:   Bangladesh,    660,   820; 
Chile,    748;    Guinea,    36,    162; 
Khmer  Republic,  162,  463,  564, 
748;    Pakistan,    256;    Thailand, 
36;     Viet-Nam,     Republic     of, 
256,   780,  860 
Egypt:   162,  524,  860;   Ford,  805 
Agriculture  (see  also  Agricultural 
surpluses,      Food      production 
and    shortages,    and    name    of 
product),  382 
Fertilizer,    pesticides,    and    other 
agricultural     inputs,     agree- 
ment   with    Bangladesh    for 
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Foot-and-mouth  disease   and  rin- 
derpest, prevention  of,  agree- 
ment with  Panama,   162 
International     Epizootics      Office 
agreement,    U.S.    ratification 
urged    (Ford),   939 
International      plant      protection 
convention      (1951):     Kenya, 
Malawi,  255 
International     Rice     Commission, 
amended      constitution,      ac- 
ceptance, Kenya,  943 
Trade,   bilateral   agreement   with 

Poland,  596,  625 
U.S.-Egyptian      Joint      Working 

Group,  93 
U.S.  production  (Eberle),  28 


Aguilar,  Andres   (quoted),  393 
Alba,  Jaime,  573 
Alexandrakis,  Menelas,  771 
Algeria: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    224, 

492 
Visit      of      Secretary      Kissinger 
(Kissinger)   565,  614 
Alingue,  Bawoyeu,  16 
Allon,    Yigal:    610,    611,    760,    761, 

763;    Kissinger,   914 
American    ideals    (Kissinger),    630, 

640,  643 
Anderson,  Robert,  147w,  267,  367n, 

379 
Angola:  Easum,  586,  838,  841;  Kis- 
singer, 764;  White,  659,  673 
Ansary,  Hushang,  724 
Antarctic   treaty    (1959): 

Accession,     German     Democratic 

Republic,  820 
Recommendations     re     principles 
and    objectives     (1972),    Ar- 
gentina, 779 
Arab-Israeli      conflict      (see      also 
Near    and    Middle    East    and 
names     of     individual     coun- 
tries):    42,     930;     Ford,     334, 
466;    Kissinger,   49,    286,    581, 
887,  888;    NaftV,  582;    Nixon, 
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agreement:     Nixon,     4,     77; 
Sadat,  89 
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agreement,  question  of:  King 
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358 
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camps    in    Lebanon    (Kissin- 
ger), 141 
Israeli   security:    Kissinger,   376; 
Polk,  298;  Sisco,  298 


Arab-Israeli  conflict— Continued 

Israeli-Syrian  disengagement 

agreement:     Asad,    99,    102; 
Nixon,   4,   77,    102;    Sisco,   2, 
12,    14,   57 
U.N.    Disengagement    Observer 
Force   (Nixon),  78 
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Scali,    940;     Sisco,  .  791; 
text  of   Security  Council 
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Israeli    territorial    or    other    con- 
cessions, question  of:   Bruck- 
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ger, 124,  125,  609,  613,  914; 
Sadat,    758;    al-Saqqaf,    612, 
759;    Sisco,   295 
Egyptian    guarantee,    question 
of:    Kissinger,   613;    Sadat, 
613 
Suez  Canal  reopening,  question 
of   (Kissinger),  787 
Jerusalem:  Ford,  379;  King  Fai- 
sal,  94;    King   Hussein,    113; 
al-Saqqaf,   759;    Sisco,   296 
Jordan-Palestine  federation, 

question  of:  Ellis,  299;  Sisco, 
299 
Kissinger     peace     role:     Ansary, 
724;    Asad,    99;    King    Hus- 
sein,    112;     Kissinger,     358; 
Nixon,  4,  90,  95-96,  101;   al- 
Saqqaf,  612;   Sisco,  14,  791 
Military  actions,  question  of  re- 
newal:   Kissinger,    782,    783, 
785,  787,  885;  Sisco,  791 
Negotiations,    progress   and   con- 
tent:   Ford,    738;    Kissinger, 
363,  424,  500,  565,  608,  613, 
642,    757,    914,    918;    Rabin, 
469;    Sadat,  757;   Scali,   858; 
Sisco,  12,  485,  790 
Oil    as    factor:     Atherton,    337; 

Sadat,  614;   Sisco,  792 
Palestinian      issue:      Asad,      98; 
Ellis,   298;    King   Faisal,   94; 
King    Hussein,    113;    Kissin- 
ger, 125,  613;   Sadat,  81;  al- 
Saqqaf,      759;      Scali,      857; 
Sisco,  13,  299 
Text  of  General  Assembly  res- 
olution, 859 
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Arab-Israeli    conflict — Continued 
Palestinian    leaders,    question    of 
meeting  with  Secretary  Kis- 
singer (Kissinger),  123,  565, 
757 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion:   Ford,    738;    Kissinger, 
727,  904;  Sisco,  790 
Arafat,    meetings    with,    ques- 
tion of:   Sisco,   12;   Kissin- 
ger, 565,  758 
Negotiations  with  Israel,  ques- 
tion   of:    Ford,    789,    865; 
Kissinger,    709,    758,    782, 
890,  892 
Observer     status     in     General 
Assembly    resolution,    text 
of,  859 
Participation    in    General    As- 
sembly   debate:    623;    Kis- 
singer,    783;     Scali,     622; 
Sisco,  790 
Secular    state,    proposed:    Kis- 
singer,  783;    Sisco,   790 
Status    as    legitimate    spokes- 
men of  Palestinians,  ques- 
tion    of:     Kissinger,     127, 
784,  785;   Sisco,   790 
Palestinian  refugees,  U.S.  agree- 
ment with   UNRWA  re  pro- 
vision  of   elementary   educa- 
tion, 352 
Peace,  basis  for:   92,  880;   Asad, 
98;    King    Faisal,    94;    Ford, 
379;    Kissinger,   376 
Security  Council  resolution  242: 
King   Hussein,    113;    Sisco, 
791 
Security  Council  resolution  338: 
110,   188;   Asad,   102;    Kis- 
singer,   208;     Nixon,    102; 
Scali,  857 
Soviet    role    and    influence:    Kis- 
singer,   204,    226,    783,    787, 
917;   Sisco,  14,  295,  791 
Soviet-U.S.       discussions:       880; 
Ford,    862,     865;     Kissinger, 
897,   904;    Nixon,   192;    Zieg- 
ler,  171,  173 
Terrorism:  791n;  Sisco,  12,  791 
U.N.   Emergency   Force    (Segel), 
941 
Extension  of  mandate   (Scali), 
674 
U.S.    policy,    relations    and    role: 
10;   Ford,  789;   Prince  Fahd, 
8;  Kissinger,  8,  50,  124,  125, 
785;    Nixon,   3,    80,    95,    100, 
109,    117;    Sadat,    85;    Sisco, 
U,  56,  57;  Ziegler,  171 
Visit    of    President    Nixon:     77; 

Ford,  78,   121 
Visits    of    Secretary    Kissinger: 
Ford,    607;     Kissinger,    358, 
565,  607,  731,  757,  783;  Sisco, 
11 


Arbitral    awards,    foreign,    conven- 
tion   (1958),   Dahomey,   35 
Argentina: 
Death   of  President   Peron    (Kis- 
singer), 261 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     75, 
779 
Armaments,   U.S.    (see   also   Arms 
control  and  disarmament;  De- 
fense,   national;    Nuclear    en- 
tries;    and     Strategic      arms 
limitation  talks)  : 
Conventional  arms  (Ford),  865 
MIRV's:   Ford,  862,  864;   Kissin- 
ger, 143,  200,  208,  211,   514, 
894,  898,  903,  910,  912 
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Ford,     863;     Kissinger,     134, 
197,  210,  282,  512 
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Armitage,  Mrs.  Norman  C,  275 
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458;  Ikle,  454 
Chemical    weapons,    treaty    pro- 
posed:   187;    Kissinger,    519; 
Martin,  371,  385 
1974     session     of     Disarmament 
Committee,  review   (Martin), 
385 
Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 
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Asia    (see  also  names  of  indi- 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East    Asian   and    Pacific   Af- 
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Asian     Development     Bank,     U.S. 
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tional   (Scali),   778 
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Ford,  552;  Ray,  552 
Safeguards:  Ikle,  546;  Kissinger, 
501;  Ray,  555;  Sisco,  485 
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820;  Thailand,  161 
Application  to  bilateral  agree- 
ments     with      U.S.      and: 
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Spain,  223 
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of,  491 
Technical     assistance     programs 

(Ray),  554 
U.S.  delegation,  confirmation,  468 
U.S.  FY  1975  appropriations  re- 
quest (Buffum),  157 
Australia: 

Extradition     treaty     with     U.S., 

ratification      urged      (Ford), 

523 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  74,  75, 

224,   279,   304,  463,   660,   944 

Austria: 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1949,  volume  III, 
Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, Germany  and  Austria, 
released,  628 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,    36, 

131,  332,  596,  780,  860,  944 
U.S.  visit  of  Federal   Chancellor 
Kreisky,  767,  769 
Kreisky,  767,  769 
Visit   of   President   Nixon:   Krei- 
sky, 78;  Nixon,  78 
Aviation: 
Aircraft,   transit  of  straits,  U.S. 

position  (Moore),  410 
IATA    North    Atlantic    air   fares 
action  urged,  statement,  550 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Aerial  photographic  system  for 
detection     of     opium     pop- 
py   cultivation,    agreement 
with   Mexico,   162,  780 
Air    charter    traffic    agreement 

with  Switzerland,  492 
Air  navigation  services  in 
Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands  agreement  (1956), 
amendment  of  article  V, 
entry  into  force,  224 
Air  navigation  services  in  Ice- 
land, agreement  (1956), 
amendment  of  article  V, 
entry  into  force,  224 
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Aviation — Continued 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc. — Con. 
Air       services,       nonscheduled, 
agreement     with     Jordan, 
564,  580 
Air  transport,  bilateral  agree- 
ments with:  Barbados,  463; 
Lebanon,    75;     Mexico,    256, 
332;  Philippines,  372 
Aircraft: 

International    recognition    of 
rights       in,       convention 
(1948),  Chad,  303 
Offenses    and    certain    other 
acts  committed  on  board, 
convention    (1948),    Iraq, 
Lebanon,  303 
Suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against    safety    of,    con- 
vention    (1971):     Japan, 
35;  Mexico,  462;  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  35;  Saudi 
Arabia     (with     reserva- 
tion), 74 
Suppression  of  unlawful  seiz- 
ure,   convention    (1970): 
Germany,     Federal     Re- 
public   of,    627;    Nether- 
lands Antilles,  35;  Saudi 
Arabia      (with     reserva- 
tion), 74 
Airworthiness  certifications,  re- 
ciprocal   acceptance,   bilat- 
eral agreements  with:  Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of, 
224;    Israel,    463;    Nether- 
lands, 332 
Helicopters,  provision  for  help 
in  suppressing  illegal  nar- 
cotic    drugs,      agreements 
with:     Burma,     160,     162; 
Jamaica,  944;  Mexico,  162, 
780 
International  civil  aviation  con- 
vention : 
Protocol     (Mar.     12,     1971): 
China,  People's  Republic 
of,      Italy,       Swaziland, 
Viet-Nam,    Republic    of, 
303-304 
Protocol  (July  7,  1971):  Aus- 
tralia,    China,     People's 
Republic   of,   Guatemala, 
Italy,    Oman,    304;    Ro- 
mania, 505;  Spain,  Swaz- 
iland, 304;  Tunisia,  595; 
Viet-Nam,    Republic    of, 
304 
Protocols  (1954,  1961,  1962), 

Swaziland,  303 
U.S.-U.K.   excess   airline   ca- 
pacity     reduction,      an- 
nouncement and  text   of 
joint  statement,  551 


B 

Bah,  Habib,  16 
Bahamas  (Mailliard),  18 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    463, 

524 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Weiss),    con- 
firmation, 76 
Bahrain  (Atherton),  338 

International     telecommunication 
convention   (1973),  accession, 
860 
Balance  of  payments: 
OECD:  31;  Eberle,  25 
U.S.  (Ford),  921 

NATO,      U.S.      forces,      effect 
(Ford),  792 
Bangladesh  (Atherton),  520,  522 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,     36, 

463,  595,  627,  660,  820 
U.N.  membership:   Bennett,  558; 

Schaufele,  73 
U.S.  wheat  aid,  934 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Hossain,  716;  Kissinger,  715, 
718;   text  of  joint  communi- 
que, 719 
Barbados: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

573 
Treaties,    agreements,     etc.,    75, 

462,  463 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Britton),  con- 
firmation, 944 
Bartocha,  Bodo,  128 
Baruch,  Bernard  (quoted),  457 
Baudouin,    King    of    Belgium,    166, 

167 
Belgium: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

771 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    75, 

224,  699,  860 
Visit   of   President   Nixon:    King 
Baudouin,    166,    167;    Kissin- 
ger,  38;    Luns,   167;    Nixon, 
120,  165,  166,  168 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),  196,  225 
Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  265,  323, 

329,  483,  558 
Berger,  Marilyn,  261 
Bhutto,     Zulfikar     Ali,     720,     722 

(quoted) 
Big-power      responsibility:      Ford, 
920;       Kissinger,      505,      644; 
Nixon,  1;  Ziegler,  173 
Bills    of   lading,   international   con- 
vention      (1924):       Singapore, 
332;  Syria,  491 
Binder,  David,  260 
Biological  and  toxin  weapons,  con- 
vention    (1972):     India,     255; 
Pakistan,  563;  Turkey,  747 
Black,  Shirley  Temple,  464 


Bohlen,  Charles  E.  (Ford),  146 
Bolivia,   treaties,   agreements,   etc., 

35,  372 
Borlaug,  Norman   (quoted),  431 
Botha,  Roelof  F.   (quoted),  844 
Bowdler,  William   G.,   128 
Boyatt,  Thomas,  932 
Brazil: 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    162, 

387,  699,  860 
U.S.  relations,  tabular  summary, 
1824  to  present,  345 
Brezhnev,  Leonid  I.    (see  also   So- 
viet Union,  visit  of  President 
Ford)  :     174.    704;    Kissinger, 
141-142,  895 
Britton,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  944 
Brown,  George  S.   (Kissinger),  782 
Brown,  Harold,  461 
Brown,  L.  Dean  (Kissinger),  353 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  933 
Bruckner,  D.  J.  R.,  295 
Buffum,   William    B.:    157;    Kissin- 
ger, 260,  283 
Bulgaria: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

16 
Consular    convention    with    U.S. 

(Ford),  487 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    279, 
463,  780,  820 
Burelli-Rivas,  Miguel  Angel,  573 
Burma,    U.S.    helicopters    for    nar- 
cotics control,  agreement:  162; 
announcement  and  text  of  U.S. 
note,  160 
Burundi,  U.S.  Ambassador  (Mark), 

confirmation,  164 
Bush,  George,  596 
Butz,  Earl  L.,  829 
Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public,    treaties,      agreements, 
etc.,  255,  780 


Calendar    of    international    confer- 
ences, 23,  488 
Cameroon,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  131,  748 
Camp  Wallace  (Philippines),  agree- 
ment re  relinquishment  by  U.S. 
of  certain  land,  132 
Canada  (Mailliard),  18 

Extradition     treaty     with     U.S., 
ratification     urged      (Ford), 
805 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  75, 
132,  162,  224,  255,  279,  387, 
428,  627,  860 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau:    Ford,   930;    Kissinger, 
914;    Trudeau,   931 
Water    diversion     projects    with 
U.S.    (Kissinger),   282 
Carlucci,  Frank  C,  944 
Ceausescu,  Nicolae,  731 
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Central  Intelligence  Agency:  Ford, 

471,  472;  Kissinger,  639 
Chad: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

16 
International        recognition        of 
rights  in  aircraft,  convention 
(1948),  adherence,  303 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Little),    con- 
firmation, 596 
Chatti,  Habib,  764 
Chavan,  Y.  B.,  704,  707 
Chiao  Kuan-hua,  905,  907 
Chile: 

Allende    coup,    question    of    U.S. 
involvement:  Ford,  471;  Kis- 
singer, 710,  711 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    162, 
387,  491,  627,  747,  748,  780, 
908 
China,  People's  Republic  of: 
Meeting  with  President  Ford  and 
Mr.     Brezhnev,    question    of 
Chinese    views     (Kissinger), 
891 
Sino-Soviet      relations      (Kissin- 
ger), 637 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    255, 

304 
U.S.  Liaison  Office,  Chief  (Bush), 

596 
U.S.    relations:    Ford,    334,    465- 
466,    886;    Kissinger,    6,    49, 
141,  286,  376,  634,  637,  709, 
742,  782,  885,  913;  Lord,  619; 
Nixon,  3,  108 
Visit    of    President    Ford,    pro- 
posed (Kissinger),  913 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Chiao,    905,    907;    Ford,    861; 
Kissinger,  141,  905,  906,  907; 
text    of    joint    communique, 
907 
China,  Republic  of,  agreement  with 
U.S.     re    cooperation    in     civil 
uses    of    atomic    energy,    entry 
into  force,  36 
Churchill,    Sir    Winston     (quoted). 

375 
Claims,  Egypt,  notice  of  time  for 
filing    by    U.S.    nationals,    an- 
nouncement, 669 
Classified  information   (Laise),  313 
Safeguarding  of,  agreement  with 
Iran,  224 
Claxton,  Philander  P.,  Jr.,  649 
Clerides,  Glafcos,  267 
Clingan,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  627 
Coffee      agreement,      international 
(1968),  as  extended: 
Current  actions:   Bolivia,  35;   El 
Salvador,    747;    Gabon,    462; 
Germany,    Federal    Republic 
of,  35;  Japan,  660;   Nigeria, 
131;  Rwanda,  747;  Tanzania, 
279 


Coffee  agreement — Continued 
1974      report      on,      transmittal 

(Nixon),  254 
Protocol  for  continuation  in  force 
(1974),    open   for    signature, 
699 
Colombia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

224,  463,  908 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Act:  Nixon,  147,  148;  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation,  149 
Communications  satellites  (see  also 
Outer  space) : 
Advanced     Technology     Satellite 

(ATS-6):   Bennett,  327 
Ballistic    missile    early    warning 
station  at  Fylingdales  Moor, 
agreement  with  U.K.,  660 
Direct      broadcasting:      Bennett, 

325;  Kuchel,  846 
INTELSAT    agreement     (1971): 
Haiti,  563;  Lebanon,  35;  Tur- 
key, 524 
Remote    sensing:     Bennett,    325; 
Kuchel,  848,  850 
Cooperative      research      agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  304 
Conferences,  international,  calendar 

of,  23,  488 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  safety  of  sea 
convention     (1974),     signature, 
780 
Congress,  U.S.: 
Foreign  policy,  documents  relat- 
ing   to,    lists,    59,    156,    195, 
254,  294,  365,  384,  487,  588, 
659,  669 
Kissinger  foreign  policy,  question 
of   support    (Kissinger),    638 
Legislation: 

Colorado   River   Basin    Salinity 
Control    Act:    Nixon,    147, 
148;    summary    of    legisla- 
tion, 149 
Defense  bill  (Ford),  616 
International  Development  As- 
sociation replenishment  au- 
thorization:   Kissinger,   54; 
Scali,  240;  Simon,  579 
Trade  Reform  Act:   Ford,  333, 
665,     920;     Kissinger,     54, 
289,    731,    935;    Nixon,    21, 
343;    Simon,  578,   647,   794 
Turkish  aid  restrictions:  Ford, 
658,  739;  Kissinger,  909 
Legislation,   proposed: 
African      Development      Bank, 
authorization  request 

(Easum),  154 
Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration 
(Ford),  494 
Fisheries  jurisdiction  exten- 
sions, Department  position: 
Maw,  389;  Moore,  395; 
Stevenson,  392 


Congress,   U.S. — Continued 
Legislation,  proposed — Continued 
Foreign     assistance     program: 
Kissinger,  49,  286;  Martin, 
291;   Sisco,  57 
Freedom    of    Information    Act, 
amendments    (Laise),   313 
Inter-American       Development 
Bank,  appropriation  urged 
(Kissinger),  54,  290 
International    energy    program 
agreement    (Enders),    531, 
532 
International      programs,      FY 
1975      appropriations      re- 
quest   for    voluntary    con- 
tributions (Buffum),  157 
Nuclear      reactor      agreements 
with     Egypt     and     Israel: 
Ikle,     248;     Pollack,     250; 
Sisco,  484;   Sober,  252 
Service    of    legal    process    by 
mail     on     foreign     govern- 
ments in  U.S.,  458 
Turkey,    U.S.    aid    restrictions, 
veto  (Ford),  655,  656,  657 
Senate: 
Advice  and  consent: 

ABM     treaty     with     Soviet 
Union,  ratification  urged 
(Ford),  523 
Consular      convention      with 
Bulgaria,         transmittal, 
487 
Extradition  treaty  with  Aus- 
tralia,  ratification  urged 
(Ford),  523 
Extradition  treaty  with  Can- 
ada,    ratification     urged 
(Ford),  805 
International      Telecommuni- 
cations Convention,  1973, 
transmittal   (Ford),  668 
International     wheat     agree- 
ment extension,   ratifica- 
tion urged  (Katz),  33 
Protection  of  diplomats  con- 
vention, ratification 
urged   (Ford),  803 
Strategic  offensive  arms  lim- 
itation agreement  (Vlad- 
ivostock),      question      of 
approval         (Kissinger), 
903,  919 
Confirmations,  55,  76,  164,  243, 
256,    428,    464,    483,    596, 
667,  944 
Foreign     Relations     Committee 
(Kissinger),  138,  142,  143, 
200 
Vice-President           (Rockefeller), 
confirmation  (Ford),  789 
Conservation    (see    also    Fish    and 
fisheries) : 
Antarctic  seals,  conservation,  con- 
vention (1972)  with  annexes, 
U.K.,  524 
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onservation — Continued 
Endangered  species  of  wild  fauna 
and  flora,  convention    (1973) 
on     international     trade     in: 
Canada,     279;     Chile,     747; 
Egypt,    India,   Lesotho,   279; 
Sweden,     747;      Switzerland, 
279;  Tunisia,  352 
Migratory    birds     and    birds    in 
danger     of     extinction     and 
their     environment,     conven- 
tion with  Japan  on  protection 
of:  492;  entry  into  force,  491 
Consular  relations: 
Bulgaria-U.S.     consular     conven- 

vention   (Ford),  487 
Czechoslovakia-U.S.  consular  con- 
vention, 563 
Soviet-U.S.  agreement  re  opening 
of    consulates    in    Kiev    and 
New  York,  190 
Vienna   convention    (1963):   Can- 
ada, 387;  New  Zealand,  747; 
Oman,  161;  Rwanda,  131 
Vienna    convention     (1969),     op- 
tional   protocols:    New    Zea- 
land, 747;  Oman,  161 
Containers,    safe    (CSC),    interna- 
tional  convention    (1972)    with 
annexes:    France    (with    reser- 
vation),   747;    German    Demo- 
cratic Republic,  627 
Cooper,  John  Sherman,  464 
Copyright       convention       universal 
(1971),    as    revised:    Norway, 
491;  U.S.,  279 
Protocol     1     re     application     to 
works    of    stateless    persons 
and  refugees:   Norway,  660; 
Senegal,    131;    U.S.,   279 
Protocol     2     re     application     to 
works     of     certain     interna- 
tional    organizations:      Nor- 
way,    660;     Senegal,     Spain, 
131;  U.S.,  279 
Cormier,  Frank,  862 
Cortina  Mauri,  Pedro,  47,  228 
Costa  Gomes,  Francesco  da,  646 
Costa  Rica: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

573 
Wheat  trade  convention,  protocol 
modifying      and      extending 
(1971),  256 
Costrell,  Edwin  S.,  345,  677 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Ger- 
many    and     Austria,     volume 
III,  Foreign  Relations   of   the 
United  States,  1949,   released, 
628 
Crawford,  William  R.,  Jr.,  428 
Cuba:    Ford,    379,    665;    Kissinger, 
142;   Mailliard,  18 
Space   radiocommunications,   par- 
tial   revision    of    1959    radio 
regulations,   approval,   943 


Cultural  property,  illicit  import, 
export  and  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of,  convention  (1970)  on 
prohibition  and  prevention, 
Jordan,  699 
Cultural  relations  and  programs: 
Egypt,  383 

Joint    U.S.-India   Commission    on 
Economic,    Commercial,    Sci- 
entific, Technological,  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion: 714,  748;  Chavan,  707; 
Kissinger,   708,   713;   text  of 
agreement,  746 
Educational  and  Cultural  Sub- 
commission,    announcement 
of  U.S.  members,  770 
Protection  of  world  cultural  and 
natural    heritage,    convention 
(1972):    Algeria,    492;    Aus- 
tralia, 660;  Sudan,  492 
Seventh    U.S.-Japan    Conference 
on   Cultural   and  Educational 
Interchange,  text  of  commu- 
nique, 244 
Syria   (Nixon),   100,  103 

U.S.  participation  in  Damascus 
International    Trade    Fair, 
267 
U.S.-Egypt  Joint  Working  Group, 

93 
U.S.-Soviet     agreement     on     ex- 
change of  works  of  art,  190 
Customs  (see  also  Imports)  : 
Commercial   samples   and   adver- 
tising  material,    importation, 
international  convention 

(1952),  Canada,  255 
Customs      Cooperation      Council, 
convention    (1950)    establish- 
ing:   Bahamas,    524;    Poland, 
462 
Customs    facilities    for    touring, 
convention       (1954):      Chile, 
491;   Tunisia    (with  reserva- 
tion), 352 
Private    road    vehicles,    customs 
convention   (1954)   on  tempo- 
rary importation:  Chile,  627; 
Mali,     303;     Tunisia      (with 
reservation),  372 
Cyprus,  880,  930 

British  Sovereign  Base  areas, 
arrangement  re  status  of 
U.S.  forces  in  connection 
with  Suez  Canal  clearance 
operations,  388 
Ceasefire:  Bennett,  265,  329; 
Kissinger,  257,  259,  260,  282, 
285;  Scali,  262,  264,  330 
Security       Council       resolutions, 

texts,  266 
Government,     changes     in,     U.S. 
position:  267;  Kissinger,  261, 
267,  283 
Greek  officers,  issue  of:  Kissinger, 
260;  Scali,  263 


Cyprus — Continued 

Partition,    question    of     (Kissin- 
ger), 260 
Refugees  and  relief  efforts:  379;  . 
Kissinger,    261,     500;     Scali, 
459,  813 
AID  grant  to  U.N.  relief  fund, 
announcement,  497 
Resumption        of        negotiations 
urged:   Scali,  366,  367;   S.C. 
resolution,  368 
Situation  reports:  Kissinger,  257, 

284,  354;  Luns,  226 
Soviet  role  (Kissinger),  258,  261 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     74, 

256,  492,  660,  700 
Turkey,     U.S.     aid     restrictions. 

See  under  Turkey 
Turkish       interests:       Anderson, 

367n;   Scali,  366 
Turkish  invasion:  Kissinger,  357; 

Scali,  264 
U.N.   Force  in  Cyprus:   Bennett, 
265,    329;     Scali,    460,    813; 
Segel,  941;  Waldheim,  331 
Casualties:     Ford,    466;     Scali, 

367;   S.C.  resolution,  368 
U.S.  FY  1975  appropriation  re- 
quest (Buffum),  157 
U.S.     Ambassador      (Crawford), 

confirmation,  428 
U.S.    Ambassador    Davies,    death 
of:   933;    Ford,   359;    Kissin- 
ger, 353,  359;  Scali,  460 
U.S.  arms   embargo,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  356 
U.S.  position  and  role:  Ford,  789; 
Kissinger,  354,  357,  500,  710, 
916;  Scali,  813 
Czechoslovakia,      treaties,      agree- 
ments, etc.,  428,  524,  563,  748, 
780 


Dahomey: 
Foreign  arbitral  awards,  conven- 
tion    (1958)     on    recognition 
and    enforcement    of,    acces- 
sion, 35 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Engle),    con- 
firmation, 256 
Davies,  Rodger  P.:  933;  Ford,  359, 
933    (quoted);    Kissinger,    353, 
359;  Scali,  460 
Debts,  consolidation  and  reschedul- 
ing, bilateral  agreements  with: 
Chile,    India,    162;    Sri    Lanka, 
304 
Defense,   national:    Ford,   333;    In- 
gersoll,    474;    Kissinger,     364; 
Lord,  620 
Grand    Forks,    N.D.,    ABM    base 

(Kissinger),  281,  282,  283 
Strategic  arms  agreement  with 
Soviet  Union,  question  of 
effect  on  U.S.  defense  budg- 
et: Ford,  862,  864,  865;  Kis- 
singer,  912 
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Defense,   national — Continued 

Strategic    doctrine,    question     of 

consultations      with      Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 

(Kissinger),  142 

Defense    agreement    with    Iceland, 

continuation,  700 
Defense   articles,   sale   of,   bilateral 
agreements  re  payment  of  net 
proceeds:  Bolivia,  372;  Domini- 
can   Republic,     428;     Ethiopia, 
224;    Guatemala,    596;    Jordan, 
492;      Khmer     Republic,     304; 
Korea,  Republic  of,  256;  Nica- 
ragua,    332;      Paraguay,     304; 
Philippines,  332;   Tunisia,  388; 
Turkey,  660,  748 
Denmark,      treaties,      agreements, 
etc.,  35,  75,  162,  279,  660,  699, 
780,  860 
Development    assistance    (see    also 
Foreign      aid),       Bangladesh, 
agreement    re    trust    account, 
463 
Diego     Garcia    bases:     Ford,    378; 

Kissinger,  711,  727 
Diplomatic  relations: 

German      Democratic      Republic- 
U.S.   (King),  423w 
Announcement     and     text     of 
joint  communique,  423 
Syria,     resumption:     Asad,     101; 

Nixon,  102 
Vienna    convention     (1961),    and 
optional  protocols,  Oman,  161 
Diplomatic    representatives    in    the 
U.S.,      credentials:      Barbados, 
573;    Belgium,    771;    Bulgaria, 
Chad,   16;    Costa   Rica,   Ghana, 
573;  Greece,  771;  Grenada,  924; 
Guinea,     16;     Honduras,     924; 
Indonesia,    Laos,    771;    Luxem- 
bourg, 924;  Netherlands,  Niger, 
771;  Spain,  573;  Sweden,  Togo. 
16;     United     Arab     Emirates, 
Uruguay,  924;  Venezuela,  573; 
Zambia,  16 
Diplomats,    protection    of,    conven- 
tion (1973): 
Current    actions:    Bulgaria,    279, 
463;       Byelorussian       S.S.R., 
255;     Canada,    279;    Czecho- 
slovakia,  748;    Denmark,  35; 
Ecuador,    700;    Finland,    35; 
German    Democratic    Repub- 
lic    (with    reservation),    74; 
Germany,    Federal     Republic 
of,    463;    Iceland,    35;    Mon- 
golia,   463;    Nicaragua,    780; 
Norway,  35;   Paraguay,  780; 
Poland,    255;     Rwanda,    748; 
Soviet    Union,    255;    Sweden, 
Tunisia,        35;         Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  279 
U.S.     ratification    urged     (Ford), 
803 


Disaster  relief: 

Bangladesh:  934;  Atherton,  521 
Honduras   (Ferguson),  670 
Sahel  Africa,  47 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement: 
Optional    protocol    to    convention 
(1961)     on    diplomatic    rela- 
tions:    New     Zealand,     747; 
Oman,  161-162 
Optional  protocol  to  Vienna  con- 
sular      convention       (1963), 
Oman,  161 
Dominican        Republic,        treaties, 

agreements,  etc.,  428,  595 
Double     taxation,     convention     for 

avoidance  of,  Poland,  596 
Drugs,    narcotic:     Ferguson,    818; 
Kissinger,  640 
Aerial    photographic    system    for 
detecting  opium  poppy  culti- 
vation, agreement  with  Mex- 
ico, 162,  780 
Drug    Enforcement    Administra- 
tion   in    Caracas,    agreement 
with    Venezuela    re    regional 
office,  463 
Helicopters,  provision  of  for  help 
in  suppression  of  illegal  nar- 
cotic drugs,  agreements  with : 
Jamaica,  944 ;  Mexico,  162, 780 
Burma:  160,  162 
Psychotropic   substances,  conven- 
tion (1971): 
Current    actions:    Madagascar, 

372;  Philippines,  279 
U.S.    ratification    urged    (Fer- 
guson), 819 
Single     convention     (1961)      on: 
Cameroon,   131;    Madagascar, 
352 
Protocol     amending:     Lesotho, 
943;       Madagascar,       352; 
Philippines,   279 
Turkey,    opium   ban   lifted    (Kis- 
singer), 226 
Turkish    poppy-harvesting   meth- 
od   changes,    Ferguson,    819; 
announcement,   588 
U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol   (Ferguson),   819 
FY  1975  appropriation  request 
(Buffum),  157 


East-West  relations:  41;  Kissinger, 

641;  Lord,  619;  Ziegler,  171 
Easum,  Donald  B.,  153,  586,  838 
Eberle,    William    D.:    22    (quoted), 

25;  Nixon,  22 
Echeverria,  Luis,  661,  663,  664,  667 
Economic,  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Technological,  Educational  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  Joint 
Commission  with  India:  714, 
748;  Chavan,  707;  Kissinger, 
708,  713;  text  of  agreement, 
746 


Economic,  technical  and  related  as- 
sistance  agreements   with: 
Bangladesh,  36 

Soviet     Union:     189;      Hartman 
269;  text,  219 
Signature  and  entry  into  force 
163 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
documents,    lists    of,    74,    247 
387,  427,  676,  943 
Economic      policy      and      relations 
U.S.: 
Domestic   (Ford),  789 
Economic   Policy   Board,  estab 
lishment  and  text  of  Exec 
utive  order  (Ford),  549 
Recession    (Ford),  920 
Foreign  (Ford),  333 
Economy,    world     (see    also    Infla 
tion)  :    928;    Ford,    466,    920: 
Ingersoll,  473;  Kissinger,  498 
502,  509,  634,  644,  744;  Percy 
589;    Scali,    239;    Simon,    575 
795 
Ecuador,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

75,  224,  256,  279,  700 
Education   (Percy),  591 
Egypt,  383 

Joint  U.S.-India  Commission  oi: 
Economic,  Commercial,  Sci- 
entific, Technological,  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Coop- 
eration: 714,  748;  Chavan, 
707;  Kissinger,  708,  713; 
text  of  agreement,  746 
Educational  and  Cultural  Sub- 
commission,  announcement 
of  U.S.  members,  770 
Satellite-broadcast  television 

(Kuchel),  851 
Seventh     U.S.-Japan     Conference 
on  Cultural  and  Educational 
Interchange,  text  of  commu- 
nique, 244 
Educational  exchange  programs: 
Saudi  Arabia  (Atherton),  339 
Syria   (Nixon),   100,   103 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,   U.N.,   U.S.   dele- 
gation, confirmation,  667 
Egypt    (see   also   Arab-Israeli   con- 
flict and   Suez   Canal):   Nixon, 
80,  85;  Sisco,  57,  296 
Claims  by  U.S.  nationals,  notice 
of  time  for  filing,  announce- 
ment, 669 
Joint    U.S. -Egyptian    Cooperation 
Commission:  669;  Nixon,  80, 
90;  Kissinger,  9 
Signature:    Fahmy,    380;    Kis- 
singer,  380 
Text  of  joint  communique,  381 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  35,  75, 
132,  162,  279,  304,  524,  779, 
780,  860 
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Egypt — Continued 
l.S.     economic     assistance,     F'V 
L975:     Kissinger,     51,     287; 
Sisco,  58 
U.S.-Egyptian  principles  of  rela- 
tions   and    cooperation:    304; 
Kissinger,  126;  text,  92 
Signature:    Nixon,    90;    Sadat, 
89 
U.S     sales    of    nuclear    reactors 
and  fuel:  93;  Ikle,  248;  Pol- 
lack, 250;   Sisco,  484;   Sober, 
252 
Diversion,  question  of   (Kissin- 
ger), 40,   123,  144 
U.S.    visit    of    Foreign    Minister 

Fahmy,  380 
U.S.    visit    of    President    Sadat, 
question   of:    Kissinger,   613; 
Nixon,  87 
U.S.  wheat  sales  (Ford),  461,  805 
Visit  of  President  Nixon:  Nixon, 
79,  82,  84,  86;  Sadat,  79,  80, 
84 
Visits     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),   607,   612,   757 
News    conferences    with    Presi- 
dent Sadat,  608,  613,  757 
Eilts,  Hermann  F.  (Kissinger),  608 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.:  Kissinger, 

374;   quoted,  794 
El     Salvador,     international    coffee 

agreement,   extension,   747 
Elfin,  Mel,  886 
Ellis,  Harry,  298 

Endangered  species  of  wild  fauna 
and  flora,  convention  (1973)  on 
international  trade  in:  Canada, 
279;  Chile,  747;  Egypt,  India, 
Lesotho,  279;  Sweden,  747; 
Switzerland,  279;  Tunisia,  352 
Enders,  Thomas  O.,   164,  272,  300, 

477,  525 
Energy  sources  and  problems:  874; 
Kissinger,  502,  749;  Lord,  641; 
al-Saqqaf,  612;  Simon,  794 
Canada  (Kissinger),  914 
Coal    research,    agreement    with 

Poland,  626 
Consumer  cooperation,  need  for: 
Ford,   466,   494,  923;   Kissin- 
ger, 288,  377,  644,  749,  784, 
883,  888,  889,  891,  911,  918; 
Simon,  796;  Sisco,  792 
Consumers    and     producers    con- 
ference, need  for:  Kissinger, 
726,    755,    916;     Scali,     557; 
Simon,  797,  802 
Cooperation    in    field    of    energy, 
bilateral  agreements  with: 
Japan:  256;  announcement  and 

text,  277 
Soviet   Union:    163,    189;    text, 
219 
Emergency  sharing:  Enders,  525, 
527,  529;  Hartman,  30;  Kis- 
singer, 632, 784,  888, 912, 916 


Energy    sources    and    problems   — 
Continued 
Energy       Coordinating       Group: 
Hartman,    30;    Katz,    65,    67; 
Kissinger,  204 
International  Energy  Program: 
Enders,    525;     Ford,    495; 
Kissinger,  503,  751;  Simon, 
797 
Agreement,  signatures:  Aus- 
tria,    Belgium,     Canada, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of,  Ireland, 
Italy,        Japan,         Lux- 
embourg,       Netherlands, 
Spain,   Sweden,   Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S., 
860 
Membership,      question      of: 
Enders,    528;    Kissinger, 
788 
Financial    standby    support,    pro- 
posed:   929;    Kissinger,    753, 
912,  915;  Simon,  797,  799 
France:    Enders,    528;    Kissinger, 

916,  918;   Simon,  798 
Import     limitations     and     other 
consumer   restraints:    Kissin- 
ger, 883-884;  Simon,  797,  793 
U.S.:     Ford,     739;     Kissinger, 
786,  885,  886,  912 
International      Energy      Agency 
(OECD):    929;    Enders,    526, 
528;  Kissinger,  751,  755,  788, 
912;   Simon,  797,  798 
Japan:    Enders,    529;    Kissinger, 

788,  883,  885,  886,  887,  891 
Less    developed    countries,    effect 
on:     31;    Eberle,    26;     Ford, 
496;  Kissinger,  52,  502,  754; 
Percy,      589;       Scali,       557; 
Simon,  801 
Mexican  oil   deposits   and   export 
policy  (Echeverria),  664,  666 
Oil    income    of    OPEC    countries, 
investment      and      uses      of: 
Atherton,    335,    339;    Eberle, 
26;    Enders,    477;    Kissinger, 
502,  826,  917;  Simon,  576,  795 
Oil    prices:     730;    Ansary,    728; 
Atherton,    335;    Eberle,    25; 
Enders,  301,  532;  Ford,  378, 
494,  496,  921,  922;  Hartman, 
30;  Kissinger,  503,  611,  712, 
725,  726,  728,  750,  753,  759; 
OECD,    31;    Percy,    589;    al- 
Saqqaf,     759;     Simon,     795; 
Stein,  29 
Fixed  price,  question   of   (Kis- 
singer), 726 
Oil  company  role,  question  of: 
Katz,  67;   Simon,  796 
Project  Independence:  Ford,  333, 
378,  493;  Katz,  65,  66;  Kis- 
singer, 753;  Sisco,  792 
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Energy    sources   and    problems   — 
Continued 
Siberian  oilfields,  question  of  de- 
velopment   (Kissinger),    886, 
890 
U.S.    Energy    Resources    Council 

(Ford),  806 
U.S.  policy  and  role:   Ford,  493; 
Katz,     64;      Kissinger,     751, 
915;   Simon,  797 
Washington    Energy    Conference: 
Kissinger,     204;     Nixon,     5; 
Simon,  797 
World  Energy  Conference,  ninth, 
address   (Ford),  493 
Engle,  James  B.,  256 
Environmental   problems  and   con- 
trol   (see    also   Pollution,   ma- 
rine) :    Peterson,   436 
Biosphere     reserves,     U.S.-Soviet 
agreement:     190;     Kissinger, 
209 
Environmental  modification,  U.S.- 
Soviet statement  on  dangers 
of  military  use  of:  187;  Kis- 
singer, 206,  207,  519;  Martin, 
370;  text,  185 
Environmental    protection,    bilat- 
eral   agreement    re    coopera- 
tion with  Poland,  625 
European    Communities-U.S.    co- 
operation program,  announce- 
ment and  text,  236 
U.N.  Environment  Program,  FY 
1975     appropriation     request 
(Buffum),  157 
World    Environment    Day,    1974, 
proclamation,  215 
Epizootics,       International       Office 

(Ford),  939 
Erlewine,  John  A.,  468 
ESRO    (European    Space    Research 
Organization),    Spacelab    proj- 
ect (Bennett),  327 
Ethiopia,  agreement  re  payment  to 
U.S.  of  net  proceeds  from  sale 
of  defense  articles,  224 
Europe    (see   also   North    Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization)  : 
Conference   on   Security  and   Co- 
operation:  41,  188,  704,  880, 
930;    Ingersoll,    475;    Kissin- 
ger,   39,    46,    208,    226,    227, 
516,    519,    731,   904;    Ziegler, 
173 
Mutual    and    balanced    force    re- 
ductions:   42,    188,    704,    880, 
930;    Ford,   864,   865;    Inger- 
soll,    475;     Kissinger,     142, 
202,  203,  516,  519;  Nixon,  3; 
Ziegler,  173 
NATO  nuclear  weapons,  question 
of  inclusion  in  SALT  Vladi- 
vostok    agreement     (Kissin- 
ger), 897,  899,  910 
Unification:  King  Baudouin,  168; 
Kissinger,  15 
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Europe — Continued 

U.S.     relations:     Kissinger,     15, 

228,  631,  637,  640;  Lord,  618 

Visit    of    President    Nixon.    See 

under  Nixon 
Visits     of     Secretary     Kissinger 
(Kissinger),     37,     144,     202, 
225,   730 
Western    (Kissinger),   630,   640 
European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity,   memorandum    of    under- 
standing    in     nuclear     science 
and        technical       information, 
signature,  699 
European  Communities: 
Beef,    veal,    and    cattle    imports 

banned,   U.S.   position,   290 
Duties    reduced    on    certain    U.S. 

products:   22;   Nixon,  21 
Environmental    cooperation    pro- 
gram   with    U.S.,    announce- 
ment and  text,  236 
European   Economic  Community: 
Food  aid  convention   (1971),  ex- 
tension, 75 
NATO  Declaration  on,  proposed: 
King  Baudouin,  168;   Kissin- 
ger, 38,  46 
European    Migration,    Intergovern- 
mental  Committee  for,   consti- 
tution (1953): 
Admission   to  membership:   Cyp- 
rus, Venezuela,  74 
Withdrawal,  Australia,  74 
European   Space  Research   Organi- 
zation, Spacelab  project   (Ben- 
nett), 327 
Evidence,  taking  of  abroad  in  civil 
or    commercial    matters,    con- 
vention (1970),  France,  387 
Executive  orders: 
Economic    Policy    Board,    estab- 
lishment  (11808),  549 
Energy  Resources  Council,  acti- 
vation  (11814),  806 
Exports  (see  also  Imports)  : 
Coordinating   Committee    on    Ex- 
port  Controls:    Enders,    274; 
Hartman,  271 
Jamaican  bauxite   (Enders),   301 
U.S.  (Ford),  921 
Japan,  question  of  preferential 
position    (Kissinger),    884, 
889 
Expositions,   international,   protocol 
to       international       convention 
(1952):     Czechoslovakia,     428; 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
255 

Expropriation:  Kissinger,  918,  939; 

Mailliard,  20 
Extradition,    bilateral    agreements: 
Australia  (Ford),  523 
iuda   (Ford),  805 


Extradition,    bilateral    agreements 
— Continued 
Current     actions:     Canada,     224; 
Denmark,     162,     279;     Para- 
guay, 75 


Fahmy,  Ismail,  380 

Faisal,  King  of  Saudi   Arabia,  94, 

97 
Farkas,  Albert  A.,  933 
Faulkner,  William   (quoted),  829 
Ferguson,  Clarence  Clyde,  Jr.,  670, 

815,  818 
Finland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

35,  36,  780 
Fish  and  fisheries: 

Antarctic  seals,  conservation, 
convention  (1972)  with  an- 
nexes, U.K.,  524 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
International  Commission, 
U.S.  members,  appointment, 
130 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
international  convention 

(1949): 
Protocol  re  amendments  (1970) : 
Current      actions:       German 
Democratic  Republic, 

255;  Romania,  428;  U.S., 
748 
Entry  into  force,  428 
Protocols:   June   25    (1956);   re 
entry  into  force  (1965);  re 
harp       and       hood       seals 
(1963);     re     measures     of 
control     (1965);    re    panel 
membership     and     regula- 
tory measures    (1969),  ad- 
herence,     German     Demo- 
cratic Republic,  255 
Salmon  (Stevenson),  233 
Shrimp,   agreement   with   Brazil, 

162 
U.S.    fisheries    jurisdiction,    pro- 
posed    unilateral     extension: 
Maw,  389;  Moore,  395;  Stev- 
enson, 392 
U.S.  position:  415;  Moore,  396 
Whaling    convention    (1974),    in- 
ternational,   amendments    to 
paragraphs     1,      11-15,     21, 
24(b),   (c),  entry  into  force, 
748 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  47,  934 
1973    annual    report,    transmittal 
(Ford),  587 
Food     production     and     shortages: 
715,   929;    Atherton,   521;    Bor- 
laug  (quoted),  431;  Eberle,  27; 
Ford,    466,    547;    Herter,    436; 
Ingersoll,   473;    Kissinger,   283, 
286,    377,    633,    641,    644,    712, 
725,    883,    889;    Kubisch,    152; 


Food     production      and     shortages 
— Continued 

Lord,   621;    Percy,   592;    Peter- 
son,   434;     Scali,    240;     Wein- 
berger, 429,  438 
Coordinating     Group     for     Food 
Production    and    Investment, 
proposed     (Kissinger),     825, 
826 
Export     Planning     Group,     pro- 
posed   (Kissinger),   786,  824, 
828 
Food  reserves  system,  proposed: 
Butz,    830;     Ford     (quoted), 
831;  Kissinger,  634,  823,  828 
U.S.   aid:    Butz,   830;    Ford,   467, 
472;  Kissinger,  503,  709,  786, 
826;   Scali,  557 
World    Food    Conference:     Butz, 
829;   Ford,  467,  548;   Kissin- 
ger, 503,  644,  708,  731,  736, 
744,    754,    786,    821;    Leone, 
735;    Nixon,    5;    Percy,    593; 
Scali,  240 
Resolutions,   texts: 

Arrangements    for   follow-up 

action,  835 
Food     aid,     improved    policy 

for,  834 
Food    production,     objectives 

and  strategies,  831 
International  Undertaking  on 
World      Food      Security, 
833 
U.S.  program   (Kissinger),  823 
World  Food  Council,  proposed, 
835 
World    Food    Program,    U.S.    FY 
1975     appropriation     request 
(Buffum),  157 
Ford,  Gerald  R.: 
Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments : 
American  Conference  on  Trade, 

920 
Arab-Israeli   conflict,   334,   379, 
466,  862 
Palestinian     Liberation     Or- 
ganization, 738,  789,  865 
Soviet-U.S.  talks,  862,  865 
Visit  of  Secretary  Kissinger, 
607 
Armaments,    conventional,    865 
Arms  control   (quoted),  458 
Chile,    Allende    coup,    question 

of  U.S.  involvement,  471 
Cuba,  379,  665 
Cyprus,  789 
Death  of  Ambassador  Davies, 

359,  933    (quoted) 

UNFICYP  casualties,  466 

Davies,      Rodger,     regrets     at 

death  of,  359,  933  (quoted) 

Defense  budget,  616,  862,  864, 

865 
Diego  Garcia  bases,  378 
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Ford,  Gerald  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Energy  problems,  378,  466,  739, 
788,  806,  921,  922 
International     Energy     Pro- 
gram, 495 
Project     Independence,     333, 

378,  493 
World     Energy     Conference, 
ninth,   Detroit,   493 
Food    shortages   and   problems, 

466,  547,  831   (quoted) 
U.S.    food    aid,    question    of, 

467,   472,   788 
Foreign   policy,   146,   333,   465, 

467,  739,  789 
Foreign  Service: 

50th  anniversary,  145 
Memorial  Ceremony  (quoted), 
933 
General  Assembly,  29th,  465 
Guinea-Bissau,     344     (quoted), 

533 
Indochina,  344 

Release  of  Emmet  Kay,  497 
International  cooperation,  465 
International    Monetary    Fund, 

annual  meting,  574 
Mexico: 

Meeting       with        President 

Echeverria,  572 
Migrant  workers,  665 
NATO,  334,  453,  792,  925 
Nuclear  warfare,  466 
Poland,     Joint     Statement     on 
Principles      of      Relations, 
601 
Population,  431,  467,  548 
President     Nixon,     visits      to: 
Middle   East,   78,   121;   So- 
viet Union,  145,  191 
SALT  talks,  379,  572 
ABM  protocol,  864 
Secretary    of    State    Kissinger, 

145,  465,  573,  607,  861 
Soviet    Union,    334,    572,    646 
(quoted),  886,  923 
Meeting       with        Chairman 
Brezhnev    (Vladivostok), 
572,   739,   789,   861,   866, 
878,  882 
Strategic       offensive       arms 
agreement,     Vladivostok, 
789,  861,  862,  864,  865 
Sugar  tariffs,  804 
Trade    Reform    Act,    333,    665, 

920 
Turkey,    U.S.    aid    restrictions, 

veto,  655,  656,  657,  739 
U  Thant,  death  of,  882 
Viet-Nam,  334,  616 
World  economy,  466,  920 
Candidacy    for    reelection,    ques- 
tion  of   reasons    (Kissinger), 
895 
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Ford,  Gerald  R. — Continued 
Correspondence  and  messages: 
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Khaddam,   Abd  al-Halim,  362,  364 
Khama,  Sir  Seretse  (quoted),  844 
Khmer   Republic:    188;    Ford,   334; 
Ingersoll,     62;     Kissinger,    52 
288 
ICRC    agreements    re    assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons   and    war    victims,    36, 
256,  627 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    162, 
304,  463,  564,  748 
King,  John  F.,  423w 
Kissinger,  Henry  A.: 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments : 
Acheson,  Dean,  482 
Africa,  54,  376,  501 
Angola,  764 

Arab-Israeli  conflict  (for  de- 
tails see  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict), 8,  49,  123,  141,  208, 
209,  226,  228,  500,  642,  904, 
914,  918 
Israeli-Jordan  disengagement 
agreement,  proposed, 

127,  358 
Israeli-Syrian  disengagement 
agreement,      U.N.      Dis- 
engagement        Observer 
Force  extension,  784 
League  of  Arab  States,  581 
Military  actions,   question  of 
renewal,    782,    783,    785, 
787,   885 
Palestinian    leaders,   question 
of  meeting,  123,  565,  757 
Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization,   127,    709,    727, 
758,  782,  890,  892,  904 
Palestinian  secular  state,  pro- 
posed, 783 
Palestinians,    123,    125,    127, 

613 
Soviet     role     and     influence, 
204,  226,  783,  787,  917 
Brown,  General  George  S.,  782 
Canada,  282,  914 
Chile,  710,  711 

China,  People's  Republic  of,  6, 

49,  286,  376,  634,  637,  709, 

742,  782,  885,  891,  913 

Visits  to,  141,  905,  906,  907 

Central     Intelligence     Agency, 

639 
Congress,  U.S.: 

Consultations     and     support, 

question  of,  138,  638 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  138,  142,  143 
Consultations  on  strategic 
doctrine,  question  of, 
138,   142,  200,  202 
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Cuba,   142 

Cyprus,  257,  267,  282,  283,  284, 
285,  500,  710,  916 
Death    of    U.S.    Ambassador 
Davies,   353,  358 
Diego,  Garcia,  711,  727 
Economy,  world,  498,  502,  634, 

644,  744 
Egypt: 
Joint     Cooperation     Commis- 
sion, 9,  380 
Nuclear    capability,    question 

of,  40,   123,   144 
U.S.    declaration    of    princi- 
ples,  126 
U.S.  economic  assistance,  51, 

287 
Visits  to,  607,  612,  757 
Energy    sources    and    problems 
(for    details    see     Energy 
sources  and  problems),  52, 
204,  288,  377,  502,  611,  644, 
712,  725,  726,  749,  786,  826 
Emergency  sharing  program 
and  International  Energy 
Agency,    632,    751,    784, 
788,    888,    911-912,    915, 
918 
Japanese  problems,  788,  883, 
885,  886,  887,  891 
Europe,  15,  228,  630,  631,  637, 
640 
Conference   on   Security   and 
Cooperation,  39,  46,  208, 
226,   227,   516,   519,   731, 
904 
Mutual    and    balanced    force 
reductions,  142,  202,  203, 
516,  519 
European     Economic     Commu- 
nity, proposed  NATO  Dec- 
laration on,  38,  46 
Expropriation,  918,  939 
Far    East    visit    of    President 
Ford,    781,    783,    785,    787, 
883,  887,  890,  892 
Food  shortages,  283,  286,  377, 
633,  634,  641,  712,  725,  825, 
883    889 
U.S.  aid,  503,  709,  786,  826 
World  Food  Conference,  503, 
644,   708,   731,   736,   744, 
754,  786,  821 
Foreign     assistance     program, 

FY  1975,  49,  286 
Foreign    policy,    53,    203,    373, 
629,  635,  640,  643,  709,  740 
Congressional   support,   ques- 
tion of,  638 
Pragmatism,  637 
Presidential        responsibility, 

201 
Six-year  review,  641 
State    Department    decision- 
making, 635 
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Ceremony,  933 
France,  39,  541,  916,  918 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 

45,  284,  639 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  ABM  base, 

281,  282,  283 
Greece,  356,  630 
Change   in   government,   258, 
259,  267 
India,  704,  705,   706,   708,  711, 
712,  740,  745 
News  conference,  707 
Indochina,  49,  51,  287 
Intellectuals,  role  of,  642 
Inter-American        Development 

Bank,  54,  290 
Interdependence,  288,  498,  508, 
581,  583,  633,  712,  740,  821 
International  Development  As- 
sociation,       replenishment, 
54 
Iran,  725 

Israel,  126,  761,  914 
Nuclear  power  plant,  127 
U.S.    military    aid,    50,    124, 

141,  287 
Visits  to,  123,  610,  611,  760, 
761,  762 
Italy,  537,  630 

Visits  to,  227,  711,  736,  737 
Japan: 

Domestic     politics,     question 

of,  890 
Energy    problems,    788,    883, 

885,  886,  887,  891 
NATO    Declaration    on,    pro- 
posed, 38 
Visit  of  President  Ford,  781, 
785,  787,  883,  887 
Jordan,  51,  287,  610,  760 
Khmer  Republic,  52,  288 
Korea,  visit  of  President  Ford, 

781,  785,  884,  892,  919 
Laos,  52,  288 

Latin    America,    54,    289,    376, 
640 
Meeting   of   Latin   American 
Foreign  Ministers,  583 
Length  of  term  of  office,  ques- 
tion of,  638 
Less    developed    countries,    52, 

288,  377,  502,  634 
National  defense,  142,  281,  283, 

374,  474  (quoted),  912 
NATO,  202,  282,  283,  284,  374 
Declaration   on   Atlantic   Re- 
lations, 15,  37,  38,  40,  46, 
228 
Parliamentarians  meeting,  14 
Nitze,  Paul,  198 
Nuclear    proliferation,   dangers 
of,  498,  501,  519,  645,  711, 
743 
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Pakistan,  708,  720 
Peron,  Juan,  death  of,  261 
Portugal,  630,  764 
Meeting   with    Foreign   Min- 
ister, 39 
President  Nixon: 

Foreign    policy,    question    of 
effect     of     impeachment 
inquiry,  201,  285 
Resignation,  effect,  638 
Style  in  negotiations,  125 
Resignation,    question    of,     39, 

45,  123,  124,  638 
SALT    talks    (for    details    see 
Strategic    arms    limitation 
talks),   133,   196,   205,  214, 
225,    227,    282,    374,    501, 
513,  743 
Interim   agreement,   question 
of     interpretation,      134, 
138,   139,   145,   198,   200, 
202,  206,  211 
Saudi  Arabia,  9,  423,  424,  427, 

565,  611,  759 
Secretary  Schlesinger,  198,  913 
Sino-Soviet  relations,  637 
Soviet  Union: 
Emigration  policies,  144,  204, 

212,  518,  915,  936 
Interference   with   U.S.   tele- 
vision transmission,  212 
Limited  underground  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement,  140, 
142,    143,    144,    197,   205, 
206,  211,  213,  519,  565 
U.S.    relations,   49,   133,   286, 
376,   505,   633,   637,   701, 
709,  742,  765 
Visit  to  India,  question  of 
effect,  710 
Visit      of      President      Ford 
(Vladivostok),    781,    785, 
787,  884,  893 
Visit  of  President  Nixon,  133, 
140,    143,   205,   225,   226, 
227 
Impeachment  inquiry,  ques- 
tion of  effect,  139,  201 
Visits  to,  204,  701,  702,  765, 
893,  898 
Spain,  40,  230 

State  Department,  work  of,  635 
Syria,  363,  609,  614 
Trade    Reform    Act,    54,    289, 
584,  730,  731,  904,  935 
Generalized      trade      prefer- 
ences, 54,  289,  826,  938 
Jackson  amendment,  204,  936 
Turkey : 
Opium  ban  lifted,  226 
U.S.    military    aid,    question 
of,  54,  258,  261,  354,  356, 
909,  916 
United  Nations,  504 
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Bloc  voting,  914 
Viet-Nam,    Eepublic    of,     U.S. 

aid,  51,  52,  287,  377 
Watergate,  641 
Weather    modification    studies, 

215 
World  history,  629 
World  order,  633,  638,  644 
Criticism,      question      of      effect 

(Ford),  573 
Latin  American  relations    (Mail- 

liard),  18 
News     conferences,     transcripts, 
37,    45,    123,    133,    196,    205, 
225,  227,  257,  281,  284,  353, 
565,  608,  612,  629,  707,  724, 
757,  781,  883,  887,  893,  898, 
905,  909 
Personal     diplomacy     (see     also 
under  Arab-Israeli   conflict): 
Kissinger,      358,      710;      al- 
Saqqaf,  612;  Sisco,  14 
Radio   broadcast,   transcript,    712 
Tribute    to:    Bhutto,    720;    Ford, 
465,  573;  Nixon,  107;  Young, 
281 
Visits  to: 

Bangladesh   (Kissinger),  715 
China,    People's     Republic     of: 
Ford,    861;    Kissinger,    141, 
890,  905 
Europe    (Kissinger),    144,    202, 

225,  730 
Far  East,  question  of  meeting 
with    Le    Due    Tho     (Kis- 
singer), 889 
Germany,   Federal   Republic   of 

(Kissinger),  45 
India   (Kissinger),  704 
Italy  (Kissinger),  227,  711,  734 
Japan     (Kissinger),    883,    887, 

905 
Middle   East:    724;    Ford,    607; 
Kissinger,    358,    565,    607, 
731,  757,  783;  Sisco,  11 
Pakistan,  720 
Romania  (Kissinger),  730 
Soviet  Union:  Ford,  145;   Gro- 
myko,  701,  765;   Kissinger, 
204,  701,  702,  765;  text  of 
communique,  703 
Syria:     Kissinger,     609,     614; 

Nixon,  100 
Yugoslavia,  733 
Koppel,  Ted,  727 
Korbut,  Olga   (Nixon),  178 
Korea,  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic    of,     treaties,     agreements, 
etc.,  ?.',,   131,  491 
Korea,  Republic  of: 

Human   rights  situation  and   U.S. 
militarj  tance:  Hummel, 

805;  [ngersoll,  310,  .'ill;  Kis- 
M.9 


Korea,   Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     75, 

162,  256,  780 
U.S.    aid:    Hummel,    309;    Inger- 

soll,  63;  Kissinger,  54 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Sneider),  con- 
firmation, 428 
U.S.  forces,  question  of  reduction 

(Kissinger),  892 
Visit    of    President    Ford:    Ford, 
788,  861,  866,  875,  876,  882; 
Kissinger,  781,  785,  884,  892; 
text     of    joint    communique, 
877 
Kosciusko-Morizet,  Jacques,  321 
Kosheleff,   Bruno,  497 
Kreisky,  Bruno,  78,  767,  769 
Kubisch,  Jack  B.,  128,  150,  428 
Kuchel,  Thomas  H.,  483,  845 
Kuwait  (Atherton),  337,  339 


Laise,  Carol  C,  313 
Laos:  Ford,  334;  Ingersoll,  63;  Kis- 
singer, 52,  288 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

771 
ICRC    agreements    re    assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons   and    war    victims,    36, 
256,  627 
Kay,    Emmet,    release    of:    Ford, 
497;  Ingersoll,  770 
Latin  America   (see  also  names  of 
individual   countries)  : 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties    of    States    (Echever- 
ria),  666 
U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers:  596;  Kissinger,  584; 
Molina,  585 
U.S.    relations,    role    and    policy: 
Ford,  334;  Kissinger,  54,  289, 
376,  583;  Kubisch,  150;  Lord, 
618;  Mailliard,  17 
Law   of  the   sea  conference:    Ford, 
548;    Maw,    389;    Moore,    409; 
Stevenson,  232,  389,  400,   402 
Treaty,     proposed:     Maw,     389; 
Moore,    396;    Stevenson,   390, 
400,  405 
Draft  articles,  texts,  418 
U.S.   draft  articles,  texts,  414, 
417 
200-mile      economic      zone,     pro- 
posed:   Moore,    395;    Steven- 
son, 232,  391,  406,  412 
Lazarus,  Roberto,  924 
Le  Due  Tho  (Kissinger),  889 
League  of  Arab  States  (Kissinger), 
581 

Lebanon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

35,  36,  75,  303,  387 
Leone,  Giovanni,  534,  536,  538,  734 
Lesotho,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

279,  943 


Less  developed  countries  (see  also 
Food  production  and  short- 
ages, names  of  individual 
countries  and  under  Energy 
sources  and  problems) : 
Easum,  154;  Kissinger,  289 
377,  634;  Scali,  242,  557 
Liberia,    safety    at    sea    convention 

(1974),  signature,  780 
Libya,  load  lines  convention  (1966), 

accession,  428 
Lisagor,  Peter,  140,  899 
Little,  Edward  S.,  596 
Loadlines,    international   convention 
(1966):     Libya,     428;     Malta, 
Venezuela,   748 
Amendments      (1971):      Canada 
428;  Cyprus,  660 
Lord,   Winston,   617 
Luns,  Joseph,  167,  225 
Luxembourg: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

924 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,    36, 
699,   780,   860 

M 

Macao,  parcel  post  agreement  with 

U.S.,  entry  into  force,  492 
Madagascar,    treaties,    agreements, 

etc.,  352,  372 
Mailliard,  William  S.,  17 
Makarios,     Archbishop:     Kissinger, 

259;   Scali,  262 
Malagasy  Republic,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc.,  699 
Malawi: 
International      plant      protection 
convention      (1951),      adher- 
ence, 277 
U.S.     Ambassador      (Stevenson), 
confirmation,  76 
Malaysia,    Universal    Postal    Union 
constitution,    additional    proto- 
col  (1969),  ratification,  699 
Mali,     treaties,     agreements,     etc., 

303,  387,  388 
Malta: 
Loadlines  convention    (1966),  ac- 
cession, 748 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Smith),    con- 
firmation, 256 
Mann,  Thomas  (quoted),  829 
Mansfield,  Mike  (quoted),  54 
Maritime  matters: 
Assistance    and    salvage    at    sea, 
convention    (1910)    for   unifi- 
cation of  certain  rules:  Sin- 
gapore, 332;  Syria,  492 
Bureau    of    Oceans   and    Interna- 
tional     Environmental      and 
Scientific    Affairs,    establish- 
ment, 627 
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iritime  matters — Continued 
International     maritime     traffic, 
facilitation,     amendment     of 
article     VII     of     convention 
(1965):    Denmark,    U.K.,   (599 
Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, Intergovernmental,  con- 
vention (1948),  Sudan,  255 
Tonnage  measurement  for  ships, 
international  convention 

(1969)  with  annexes:  Czech- 
oslovakia, Italy,  524 
ark,  David  E.,  164 
arshall,    George    C.     (Kissinger), 

373 
artin,  Graham,  291 
artin,  Joseph,  Jr.,  369,  385 
auritius,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  36,  492 
aw.    Carlyle    E.:    164,    389;    Kis- 
singer, 138 
IcClure,  Russell  S.,  497 
clntyre,  Marie  J.,  924 
icLain,   Gene,   789 
[cLendon,  Sarah,  865 
[eir,     Golda:     107;     Nixon,     107; 

Sisco,  12 
[eisch,  Adrien   F.   J.,  924 
[eteorology : 

Comparative    meteorological    ob- 
servation    program,     agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  463 
GARP  Atlantic  Tropical   Experi- 
ment  agreement    (1973)    and 
protocol:    France    (with    res- 
ervation), Netherlands,  U.K., 
372 
North    Atlantic    Ocean    weather- 
stations    agreement     (1954), 
withdrawal,  U.S.,  162 
Pacific     Ocean     weather     station 
program,      agreement      with 
Canada,  termination,  162 
Weather    modification    techniques 

(Kissinger),  215 
World    Meteorological    Organiza- 
tion: 
African     climatic     change     in- 
vestigation  (Scali),  241 
FY  1975  appropriation  request 
(Buffum),    157 
World  Weather  Program  report, 
transmittal  (Nixon),  320 
Metrology,  Legal,  International  Or- 
ganization,   convention     (1955) 
as      amended:      Cyprus,      256; 
Korea,  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of,  74 

Mexico: 
Colorado    River    Basin     Salinity 
Control    Act     (Nixon),     147, 
148 
Summary  of  legislation,  149 
Meeting  of  President  Echeverria 
and     President     Ford:     661; 
Ford,  572 


Mexico — Continued 

Migrant     farm     workers:     Eche- 
verria, 665;  Ford,  665 
Oil    deposits    and    export    policy 

(Echeverria),  664,  666 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    132, 
162,  256,  304,  332,  462,  463, 
700,  780 
U.S.-Mexico     Mixed    Commission 
on    Science   and   Technology, 
decisions     and     recommenda- 
tions,  127 
Migration,  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration, 
constitution    (1953): 
Admission    to  membership:    Cyp- 
rus, Venezuela,  74 
Withdrawal,  Australia,   74 
Migratory  birds  and  birds  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction  and  their  en- 
vironment,      convention       with 
Japan  on  protection  of,  492 
Entry   into  force,  491 
Military  assistance,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with:  Tunisia,  944;  Viet- 
Nam,  700 
Mills,  William  H.,  837 
Molina,  Adolfo,  584 
Monaco,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

595,  780 
Monetary        Fund,        International 
(Percy),  590 
Annual      meeting,      Washington: 

Ford,  574;   Simon,  574 
Interim   monetary   measure,   text 

of  communique,   129 
Standby     financial     support     for 
energy  costs,  proposed:   Kis- 
singer, 754;   Simon,  797,  799 
Mongolia,    terrorism,   protection   of 
diplomats     convention,     signa- 
ture, 463 
Monnet,  Jean   (Kissinger),  638 
Monroe,  Bill,  11 
Moore,  John  Norton,  395,  409 
Moro,  Aldo,  737 
Morocco: 

Civil    liability    for    oil    pollution 
damage,     international     con- 
vention, accession,  224 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
565;  Kissinger,  615 
Mozambique:  Easum,  586,  838,  841; 
Walker,  668;  White,  659,  673 
Multinational     corporations,     study 
by   Group  of  Eminent  Persons 
(Scali),  242 
Murphy,  Richard  W.,  428 
Murphy,  Robert  D.   (Ford),  146 
Mutual    defense    assistance    agree- 
ment with  Belgium,  224 
Mwale,  Siteke  Gibson,  16 

N 

Naffa',  Fu'ad,  582 

Nakasone,     Yasuhiro     (Kissinger), 


Namibia:   Easum,   838;   Scali,   775 
U.S.   contribution    to    U.N.    fund, 
593 
Nationality,  acquisition  of,  optional 
protocols    to    Vienna    consular 
convention    (1963)   and   to  dip- 
lomatic     relations     convention 
(1961),  accession,  Oman,  161 
Near    and    Middle    East    (see   also 
Arab-Israeli        conflict        and 
names     of     individual     coun- 
tries) : 
Palestinian  refugees,  U.S.  agree- 
ment with  UNRWA   re  pro- 
vision  of   elementary   educa- 
tion, 352 
Social     and     economic     problems 

(Polk),  296 
U.S.  aid  (Kissinger),  54,  287 
U.S.  relations  and  interests  (Ath- 

erton),  335 
Visit   of    President    Nixon    (see 
also      names      of      countries 
visited):    Ford,   78;    Kissin- 
ger, 125;  Nixon,  5,  77,  167; 
Prince  Fahd,  8;   Sisco,  13 
Nepal    (Atherton),   522 
Nessen,  Ronald  H.,  781,  893 
Netherlands: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

771 
Treaties,     agreements,    etc.,     75, 
332,  372,  595,  699,  700,  860 
Netherlands        Antilles,        treaties, 

agreements,  etc.,   35,   595 
Neiv     York     Times,    interview    of 

Secretary  Kissinger,  629 
New  Zealand,  treaties,  agreements, 

etc.,  700,  747 
Nicaragua,     treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  332,  780 
Niger,    Ambassador    to    U.S.,    cre- 
dentials, 771 
Nigeria,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

131,  332 
Nitze,  Paul   (Kissinger),  198 
Nixon,  Richard: 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments: 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  3,  77,  78, 
80,  86,  100,  102,  109,  117, 
169,  192 
Kissinger  peace   role,   4,   90, 
95,  101 
China,  People's  Republic  of,  3, 

108 
Colorado   River  Basin   Salinity 

Control  Act,  147,  148 
Egypt,  80,  85,  87,  90 
European     Economic     Commu- 
nity, duties  reduced,  21 
Foreign  policy,  1,  95,  116 
France,  gift  for  U.S.  bicenten- 
nial, 321 
Kissinger,    Henry,    4,    90,    95, 
101,  107 
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Nixon,  Richard — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
NATO,  165,  169,  194 

Atlantic  Declaration,  166,  192 
Soviet  Union: 
U.S.  relations,  2,  4,  78,   169, 

179,  192,  193 
Visit    to.    See    under    Soviet 
Union 
Spain-U.S.  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, signature,  285 
U.S.    Naval    Academy    gradua- 
tion, 1 
Viet-Nam,  3 
Impeachment     inquiry,     question 
of    effect     (Kissinger),     139, 
201,  285 
Meetings   with:    Heads    of   State 
and  officials  of,  remarks  and 
joint      communiques,      Saudi 
Arabia,  7 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
question  of  (Kissinger),  46 
Messages    and    reports    to    Con- 
gress: 
International      Coffee      Agree- 
ment    Report     for     1973, 
transmittal,  254 
Trade     Agreements     Program, 
18th  annual  report,  trans- 
mittal, 342 
World    Weather    Program    re- 
port FY  1975,  transmittal, 
320 
Resignation,    effect     (Kissinger), 

638,  895 
Style     in     negotiations     (Kissin- 
ger), 125 
Television    and    radio    broadcast, 

transcript,   179 
Visits  to: 

Austria:    Kreisky,    78;    Nixon, 

78 
Belgium:   King  Baudouin,   166, 
167;    Kissinger,    38;    Luns, 
167;   Nixon,  120,   165,   166, 
168;   Ziegler,  171 
Egypt:   Nixon,   79,   82,  84,   86; 

Sadat,  79,  80,  84 
Europe    (Kissinger),  202 

Second     visit,     question     of 
(Kissinger),    144 
Israel:  Katzir,  103,  104;   Meir, 
107;   Nixon,  103,  106,   107; 
text  of  joint  statement,  110 
Jordan:     King     Hussein,     112, 
118;  Nixon,  114,  117;  text 
of  joint  statement,  118 
Middle   East:    Prince   Fahd,   8; 
Ford,    78,    121;    Kissinger, 
125;  Nixon,  5,  77,  121,  167; 
Sisco,  13 
Portugal:      Nixon,      119,     120; 

Spinola,   119 
Saudi  Arabia:  King  Faisal,  94, 
97;   Nixon,  95,  96 


Nixon,  Richard — Continued 
Visits  to — Continued 

Soviet    Union:    Brezhnev,    174, 
183;    Ford,   145,    191;   Kis- 
singer,     133,      225,      227; 
Nixon,    5,    104,    109,    120- 
121,     165,     167,     175,     178, 
179,    182,    192;    Scali,   238; 
Ziegler,   173;  text  of  joint 
communique,  185 
Impeachment    inquiry,    ques- 
tion of  effect  on  relations 
(Kissinger),    139 
Syria:    Asad,    98,    101;    Nixon, 
100,  102 
North  Atlantic  Council,  ministerial 
meeting,     Ottawa:     Kissinger, 
37;  text  of  communique,  41 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organiza- 
tion: 929;  King  Baudouin,  168; 
Ford,  334,  925;  Genscher,  284; 
Kissinger,  283 
Council  meeting,  Brussels:  Nixon, 

165,  194;  Ziegler,  171 
Cyprus    situation,    problems    of: 
Kissinger,  257,  258,  282,  284, 
916;  Sisco,  264 
Declaration     on     Atlantic     Rela- 
tions: 540;  Kissinger,  15,  37, 
40,  45,  228;  Nixon,  192;  text, 
42 
Inclusion  of  Middle  East,  ques- 
tion     of:      Kissinger,     40; 
Ziegler,  172 
Signature:  King  Baudouin,  166, 
167;  Kissinger,  166;  Nixon, 
166;  Ziegler,  172 
Europe,  forces  in: 

Reduction,  question  of:  42,  43; 
Kissinger,     40,     46,     202; 
Nixon,  194;  Ziegler,  172 
U.-S.   forces,    costs:    Ford,    453, 
792,    925;     Ingersoll,    476; 
Kissinger,  283,  374 
Nuclear  science  and  technical  in- 
formation    memorandum     of 
understanding    (1974):     Bel- 
gium, European  Atomic  En- 
ergy   Community,    Germany, 
Federal  Republic  of,  Ireland, 
Italy,    Luxembourg,    Nether- 
lands, U.S.,  699 
.    Parliamentarians    meeting    (Kis- 
singer), 14 
Portugal,  role  (Nixon),  120 
SALT    talks,    question    of    secret 
understandings     (Kissinger), 
226 
Technical     information     for     de- 
fense purposes,  agreement  on 
communication     of,     ratifica- 
tion, Italy,  279 
25th     anniversary:     Nixon,     169; 
Ziegler,  171 
Norway  (Enders),  529 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  35,  75, 
387,  491,  492,  660 


Nuclear-free   zone,   Latin   America, 
treaty    (1967),   additional   pro- 
tocol   II,    China,    People's    Re- 
public of,  255 
Nuclear   proliferation,   dangers  of: 
723;   Ikle,  543;   Kissinger,  498 
501,  519,   645,   711,   743;   Lord' 
620 
Nuclear      nonproliferation      treaty 
(1968):  187;  Ikle,  545;  Kissin- 
ger,   501;    Martin,    371;    Ray 
555;  Scali,  779 
Japanese  ratification,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  892 
Review       Conference,       proposed 

(Ikle),  546 
Safeguards     under.     See    under 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  In- 
ternational 
Nuclear  tests: 

Peaceful   uses    of   nuclear  explo- 
sions    agreement,     proposed 
(threshold  test  ban):  Kissin- 
ger, 206,  213 
Soviet-U.S.    limitation   of  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests, 
treaty   and    protocol    (1974): 
163,  187;  Kissinger,  140,  142, 
143,    144,    197,   205-206,   211, 
213,    519,    565;    Martin,   370, 
386;  Nixon,  193;  text,  217 
MIRV     testing,      question     of 
(Kissinger),  211,  213 
Nuclear     war,     prevention:     Ford, 
466;  Kissinger,  509;  Nixon,  5 
Nurjadin,  Rusmin,  771 


OAS     (Organization    of    American 

States):  Mailliard,  18 
Ocean  dumping,  convention  (1972): 
Denmark     (not     applicable    to 
Faroe    Islands),    660;    Jordan, 
779;    Spain,   462;    United  Arab 
Emirates,  820 
Ohira,  Masayoshi   (Kissinger),  888 
Oman  (Atherton),  337 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    161, 

162,  304 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Wolle),    con- 
firmation, 76 
Organization    for    Economic    Coop- 
eration  and   Development    (In- 
gersoll), 474 
Declaration    on    current    account 
measures:  26,  32;  Eberle,  26; 
text,  32 
International      Energy     Agency, 
proposed:    929;    Enders,   526, 
528;  Kissinger,  751,  755,  788, 
912;   Simon,  797,  798 
Ministerial       Council       meeting: 
Eberle,     25;      Harman,     30; 
Stein,  28;   text  of  communi- 
que, 31 
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ranization    of    American    States 
-  (Mailliard),   18 
ter  space   (see  also  Communica- 
tions) : 
Lerobe  sounding  rockets  to  meas- 
ure     natural      radiation      of 
celestial    sphere    at    infrared 
wave      lengths,      agreement 
with  Australia,  463 
lelios-A   (Kuchel),  851 
international     cooperation:     Ben- 
nett,  326;    Kuchel,   849 
Text     of     General     Assembly 
resolution,  852 
International    liability    for    dam- 
age caused  by  space  objects, 
convention  (1972),  New  Zea- 
land, 700 
Moon  treaty,  draft:  Bennett,  324; 

Kuchel,  846 
Registration  of  objects  launched 
into   outer   space,   draft   con- 
vention    on:     Bennett,     323; 
Kuchel,  845;  Reis,  68 
Key  articles,  72 
Text,  854 
San     Marco     Range,     agreement 
with    Italy   re    launching    of 
NASA  satellites,  944 
Skvlab    program:    Bennett,    326; 

Kuchel,  850 
Soyuz-Apollo  joint  mission:   190; 
Bennett,    327;    Kuchel,    851; 
Nixon,  181 
Space  telecommunications: 

Allocation  of  frequency  bands, 
partial  revision    (1971),  of 
1959      radio      regulations, 
Cuba,  943 
Partial     revisions     (1963)      of 
1959      radio      regulations: 
Pakistan,      943;      Switzer- 
land, 304 
verseas   Private   Investment   Cor- 
poration  (Enders),  480 
>wen,  Thomas  B.,  128 


'acific     Islands     Trust     Territory, 

UNDP    assistance,    agreement 

with  U.N.  re  provision  of,  304 

•aganelli,  Robert  P.,  76 

>akistan   (Atherton),  520 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    36, 

256,  563,  908,  943,  944 
U.S.    arms    supply,    question    of 

(Kissinger),  708 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Bhutto,  720;  Kissinger,  722; 
text    of    joint    communique, 
723 
Panama,    prevention    of    foot-and- 
mouth    disease   and   rinderpest, 
agreement  with   U.S.,   162 
Panya,  Khamphan,  771 


Paraguay,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc,  75,  304,  780 
Patents: 

Inventions    relating    to    defense, 
agreement   (I960)   re  mutual 
safeguarding,  Italy,  279 
Strasbourg  agreement   (1971)   re 
international    patent   classifi- 
cation:   Austria,   332;    Brazil, 
699;      Egypt,      Israel,      779; 
Netherlands     (applicable     to 
Surinam      and      Netherlands 
Antilles),  595 
Patterson,  John  S.,  933 
Percy,   Charles   H.,   483,   589,   772, 

807 
Perez  Caldas,  Jose,  924 
Peru: 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,     75, 

256,  387 
U.S.    policy,    tabular    summary, 
1822  to  present,  677 
Peterson,  Russell  W.,  433 
Philippines   (Ingersoll),  63 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    132, 
279,  332,  372,  780 
Phonograms,     protection     of     pro- 
ducers    against     unauthorized 
duplication,  convention   (1971): 
Ecuador,     224;     Monaco,     595; 
Spain,  748 
Pitt,  William   (quoted),  5 

Poland: 
Treaties,  .agreements,    etc.,    255, 

462,  596,  627 
U.S.     visit    of    First     Secretary 
Gierek:  597;  Kissinger,  565 
Agreements    signed,    announce- 
ments, 623 
Texts  of  joint  statements  and 
joint  communique,  603 
Polk,  William  R.,  295 
Pollack,  Herman,  128,  250 
Pollution,  marine: 

Civil     liability     for     oil     pollu- 
tion, international  convention 
(1969):      Algeria,     Morocco, 
224 
Intervention     on     high     seas     in 
cases  of  marine  pollution  by 
substances    other     than     oil, 
protocol    (1973):    Italy,   255; 
Poland,  627;  Sweden,  131 
Joint  pollution  contingency  plans 
for    spills    of   oil    and    other 
noxious     substances,     agree- 
ment with  Canada,  132 
Prevention     of     pollution     from 
ships,    international    conven- 
tion   (1973):    Bulgaria,    826; 
France,  463;   German  Demo- 
cratic   Republic,    748;    Italy, 
279;     Poland,     627;      Soviet 
Union.  279;  Spain,  748;  Swe- 
den, 131 


Pollution,  marine — Continued 
Prevention    of    pollution    of    the 
sea  by  oil,  international  con- 
vention (1954):  Canada,  Nor- 
way, 428;  U.K.,  699 
Amendments:  Canada,  Norway, 
428 
Popov,  Lubomir  Dimitrov,  16 
Population    problems    and    control: 
Ford,  467;  Kissinger,  286,  377, 
823 
U.S.  situation  (Weinberger),  429 
World      Population      Conference: 
Claxton,  649;  Ford,  431,  548; 
Herter,     436;     Percy,     592; 
Peterson,    433;    Weinberger, 
429,  438,  439 
Documents,  lists,  595,  623,  676 
World  Population  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion:  Claxton,   649;   Percy, 
592;   Peterson,   436;   Wein- 
berger, 432,  438;  text,  440 
World  Population  Year: 
Proclamation,  276 
U.S.      members      of     National 
Commission,     appointment, 
275 
Porter,  Dwig"ht  J.,  468 
Portugal:  41;  Kissinger,  39,  630 
African   colonies,    decolonization: 
646;    Easum,    586,    841;    Kis- 
singer,     764;      Scali,      777; 
Walker,  668;  White,  659,  673 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,    36, 

162,  780 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Carlucci),  con- 
firmation, 944 
U.S.     visit    of    President    Costa 

Gomes,  646 
Visit  of  President  Nixon:  Nixon, 
119,  120;   Spinola,  119 
Postal  matters: 

Money  orders  and  postal  travel- 
lers'      cheques       agreement 
(1969),    Malagasy    Republic, 
699 
Parcel  post,  bilateral  agreements 

with:  Cyprus,  Macao,  492 
Postal   Union,  Universal,   consti- 
tution (1969)  with  final  pro- 
tocol:   Gambia,    699;    Korea, 
Democratic    People's   Repub- 
lic of,  131 
Additional   protocol:    Malagasy 
Republic,  Malaysia,  699 
Presidential  determination,   sale   of 
wheat   to    Egypt:    75-11,    461; 
75-5,  805 
Prisoners,  treatment  of:  Kissinger, 
504;   Percy,  807;  text  of  U.N. 
resolution,  810 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
United       Nations       Day,       1974 

(4300),  312 
World    Environment    Day,    1974 
(4296),  215 
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Proclamations    by    the    President — 
Continued 
World     Population     Year,     1974 
(4299),  276 
Publications: 

Congressional  documents  relating 
to    foreign    policy,    lists,    59, 
156,  195^  254,  294,  365,  384, 
487,  588,  659,  669 
State  Department: 

Digest  of  United  States  Prac- 
tice in  International  Law, 
1973,  released,  388 
Foreign      Relations      of      the 
United   States,    1949,    vol- 
ume  HI,   Council   of  For- 
eign   Ministers,    Germany 
and  Austria,  released,  628 
Treaties    and    Other    Interna- 
tional Agreements   of  the 
United  States  of  America 
1776-1949,  released,  280 
U.N.    documents,    lists,    74,    247, 
266,  331,  427,  676,  943 


Qatar,     U.S.     Ambassador     (Paga- 

nelli),  confirmation,  76 
Quarm,  Samuel  Ernest,  573 


Rabasa,  Emilio  0.  (Kissinger),  142 
Rabin,  Yitzhak,  468,  469,  470 
Racial  discrimination: 

Apartheid:     Easum,     840,     843; 
Scali,   594,   775,   811;    Segel, 
672 
Decade    for    Action    to    Combat 
Racism:   Ferguson,  815;  text 
of  UN.   resolution,  817 
International    convention     (1965) 
on    elimination    of:     Jordan, 
131;   Mali,  387;   United  Arab 
Emirates,  352;   Upper  Volta, 
372 
Southern  Africa   (Easum),  838 
Radhakrishnan    (quoted),   740 
Radio     (see    also    Telecommunica- 
tions) : 
Great     Lakes,     agreement     with 
Canada     for     promotion     of 
safety  by  means  of  radio,  75 
Pre-sunrise   operation    of  certain 
standard     broadcasting     sta- 
tions,    agreement    with     Ba- 
hamas, 524 
laic,   Thomas,   933 

Rainsborough,     Thomas     (quoted), 

844 
Kay,  Dixie  Lee,  468,  552 
Reed,  Tom  (quoted),  19] 
.  Everett  D.,  938 


Refugees: 

ICRC    agreements    re    assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons    and     war     victims     in 
Khmer    Republic,    Laos,    and 
Viet-Nam,  36,  256,  627 
Protocol  1  of  universal  copyright 
convention    re   application   to 
works    of    stateless    persons 
and   refugees:    Norway,   660; 
Senegal,  131;   U.S.,  279 
Reis,  Herbert,  68 
Reston,  James,  629 
Rhodesia.  See  Southern  Rhodesia 
Ribicoff,   Abraham   A.    (Kissinger), 

144 
Rice,    International    Rice    Commis- 
sion, amended  constitution,  ac- 
ceptance, Kenya,  943 
Rifai,  Zaid,  610 
Roberson,   Peggy,   788 
Robinson,  Charles  W.,  944 
Rockefeller,  Nelson   (Ford),  789 
Rogers,  William  D.:  596;  Kissinger, 

584;   Molina,  585 
Romania: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    428, 

462,  595 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Ceausescu,     731;     Kissinger, 
730,  731;   text  of  joint  com- 
munique, 732 
Rumsfield,  Donald   (Kissinger),  890 
Rush,  Kenneth,  464 
Rusk,  Dean    (quoted),  933 
Rwanda,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
131,   627,   747,   748 


Sadat,   Anwar:    79,   80,   84,   88,   89, 
608,   613,   757;   Kissinger,   613; 
Nixon,  80,  83,  85;  Sisco,  12,  13 
Safety  of  life  at  sea: 

International  convention  (1960), 
amendments  (1968,  1969, 
1971),  Canada  (with  reserva- 
tions), 428 
International  convention  (1974): 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 

S.S.R.,  Chile,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  France, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Iceland,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Is- 
rael, Korea,  Republic  of, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Monaco, 
Portugal,  Soviet  Union,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Venezuela, 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of,  Ye- 
men (San'a),  Yugoslavia,  780 
International  regulations  for  pre- 
vention of  collisions  at  sea, 
convention  (1972):  Norway, 
387;  Spain,  131;  U.K.,  255 
Sakuma   Shozan    (quoted),   869 


Salifou,  Ilia,  771 

Saqqaf,  Sayyid  Umar  al-,  424,  425 

427,  611,  758 
Saud,     Prince     Fahd     bin     Abd    al 

Aziz  Al,  8,  9 
Saudi   Arabia: 
Joint    Commission    on    Economic 
Cooperation:     10;     Atherton 
336,    338;     Prince    Fahd,    9; 
Kissinger,  9;  Nixon,  96 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  74 

75 
U.S.     relations:     Atherton,     33G; 

Sisco,  57 
U.S.    visit    of    Foreign    Minister 

al-Saqqaf,    423 
U.S.    visit    of    Prince    Fahd:    7; 

King  Faisal,  94 
Visit   of   President   Nixon:    King 
Faisal,  94,  97;  Nixon,  95,  96 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Kissinger,  565,  611,  759;  al- 
Saqqaf,  611,  758 
Sauvagnargues,  Jean,   541 
Scali,  John,  483 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments: 
Cyprus,  366,  367,  813 
Ceasefire,  262,  264,  330 
Refugees,  459 
International     Atomic     Energy 

Agency,  778 
Less  developed  countries,  557 
Middle  East: 
Palestine,  857 

Palestinian   Liberation  Orga- 
nization   participation   in 
General     Assembly     de- 
bate, U.S.  position,  622 
UN.      Disengagement      Ob- 
server   Force    in    Israel- 
Syria    sector,    extension, 
940 
UNEF   in    Egypt-Israel   sec- 
tor,   extension    of    man- 
date, 674 
South    Africa: 
Exclusion   from   General   As- 
sembly,  811,   812 
Expulsion    from    U.N.,    pro- 
posed,  775 
U.N.  credentials,  question  of, 
594 
U.N.  1974  budget,  U.S.  contri- 
bution, 365 
UNRWA,      U.S.      contribution, 

384 
World  shortages  and  inflation, 
238 
Schaufele,  William  E.,  Jr.,  73,  344 
Scherer,  Gordon  H.,  667 
Schlesinger,  James  R.  (Kissinger), 

198,  913 
Schmidt,    Helmut:    926,    927;    Kis- 
singer, 46 
Schweid,  Barry,  885,  893,  899 
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ience  and  technology: 
Poland-U.S.   agreement   on   coop- 
eration, 596)  <>24 
L'.S.  -Mexico     Mixed     Commission 
on    Science    and    Technology. 
decisions     and     recommenda- 
tions, 127 
U.S.- Yugoslav     Joint     Board     on 
Scientific    and    Technological 
Cooperation,  meeting,  837 
owcroft,  Brent,  185 
■a,     exploration     of,     convention 
(1964),     protocol,     U.S.,     428, 
524,  780 
sabed  disarmament  treaty  (1971), 

Italy,  428 
EATO     (Southeast     Asia     Treaty 
Organization),  annual  meeting, 
616 
jcuritv  Council,  U.N.: 
Documents,  lists,  266,  331 
Draft   resolution,   text,   expulsion 
of  South   Africa  from   U.N., 
777 
Resolutions,  texts: 
Cyprus: 

Ceasefire,  266,  368 

Refugees,  460 

Resumption    of    negotiations 

urged,  368,  369 
U.N.      Disengagement      Ob- 
server   Force,    extension, 
941 
UXEF    mandate,     six-month 

extension,  676 
UNFICYP,  331,  368 
Casualties,  368 
legel,  Joseph  ML,  672,  941 
leidman,  L.  William,  549 
lenegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

131,  372 
lervice  of  legal  process  by  mail  on 
foreign    governments    in    U.S., 
proposed  bill,  458 
Jhips  and  shipping: 
Intervention  on  high  seas  in  cases 
of  marine   pollution   by   sub- 
stances other  than  oil,  proto- 
col   (1973):    Italy,    255;    Po- 
land, 627;  Sweden,  131 
Loadlines,    international    conven- 
tion     (1966):     Libya,     428; 
Malta,  Venezuela,  748 
Amendments    (1971):    Canada, 
428;  Cyprus,  660 
Prevention     of     pollution     from 
ships,    international    conven- 
tion   (1973):    Bulgaria,    820; 
France,  463;   German  Demo- 
cratic   Republic,    748;    Italy, 
279;      Poland,     627;      Soviet 
Union,  279;  Spain,  748;  Swe- 
den, 131 
Silva,  Rodolfo,  573 
Simon,   William   E.,   129,   243,   549, 
575,  646,  648,  794 


259, 


Singapore,     treaties,     agreements, 

etc.,  LSI,  332,  ;i-l  i 
Singh,  Kewal,  7i>7 
Sisco,  .Joseph   J.;    11,   56,   147, 
is  I.    790;    Kissinger,    257, 
609 
slavery,  supplementary  convention 
on  abolition  of  (1956),  German 
Democratic   Republic,  372 
Smith,    Alfred    E.:    Ford    (quoted), 

645;    Kissinger,    643 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  256 
Sneider,  Richard  L.,  428 
Soames,    Sir   Christopher    (Nixon), 

22 
Sober,  Sidney,  252 
Sonnenfeldt,   Helmut,   185,  228 
South  Africa: 

Apartheid:     Easum,     840,     843; 

Scali,  594;  Segel,  672 
General       Assembly,       exclusion 

from   (Scali),  811,  812 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    131, 

163 
U.N.,  expulsion  proposed:  Easum, 
843;    Scali,    775;    S.C.    draft 
resolution,  text,  777 
U.N.      credentials,     question      of 
(Scali),  594 
Southeast    Asia    Treaty    Organiza- 
tion, annual  meeting,  616 
Southern     Rhodesia:     Easum,     838, 

841,  842;  White,  673 
Soviet    Union    (see   also    Strategic 
arms  limitation  talks)  : 
Emigration    policies    (Kissinger), 

144,  204,  212,  518,  915,  936 
Sino-Soviet      relations       (Kissin- 
ger), 637 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     36, 

163,  255,  279,  780 
U.S.   grain   purchases,  limitation, 

announcement,   648 
U.S.     relations:     186;     Brezhnev, 
174,     184;     Ford,    334,    886; 
Gromyko,    702,    766;    Kissin- 
ger,  49,    133,   286,   376,   634, 
637,  701,  709,  742,  765;  Lord, 
619;    Nixon,    2,    4,    78,    169, 
179,  192,  193 
Commercial  and  economic   (see 
also  Trade,  U.S.  Trade  Re- 
form Act):   163,   188,   189; 
Brezhnev,      174;      Enders, 
272;    Ford,    642    (quoted), 
923;    Hartman,    268;    Kis- 
singer, 510;  Simon,  646 
National      security      aspects 

(Hartman),  271 
Text  of  economic  agreement, 

219 
U.S.-Soviet   Trade   and   Eco- 
nomic    Council     meeting 
(Simon),  646 
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Soviet    Union. — Continued 
U.S.   relations — Continued 
Detente:  Ford,  572;   Kissinger, 
633,    703;     Nixon,     1; 
Schmidt,    !»27;    Sisco,    296; 
Ziegler,  173 
Visit    of    Secretary    Kissinger 
to  India,  question  of  effect 
(Kissinger),   710 
U.S.       television       transmissions, 
question    of    Soviet    interfer- 
ence (Kissinger),  212 
Visit   of   President    Ford    (Vladi- 
vostock):     704;      Ford,     572, 
739,  789,  861,  866,  878,  882; 
Kissinger,  781,  785,  787,  884, 
893 
Chinese     views,     question      of 

(Kissinger),   891 
Ford-Brezhnev         relationship, 
question     of      (Kissinger), 
895 
Joint  communique,  text,  879 
Joint    statement    on    strategic 
offensive   arms:   Ford,  789, 
861,    865;    Kissinger,    786, 
893,    910,    912,    917;    text, 
879 
Visit  of  President  Nixon:  Brezh- 
nev, 174,  183;  Ford,  145,  191; 
Kissinger,  133,  139,  225,  227; 
Nixon,   5,   104,   109,   120-121, 
140,  143,  165,  167,   175,  178, 
179,     182,     192;     Scali,    238; 
Ziegler,   173 
Impeachment  inquiry,  question 
of  effect   (Kissinger),  139, 
201 
SALT  agreements,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  140,  143 
Summary  (Kissinger),  205 
Text  of  joint  communique,  185 
Visits    of    Secretary    Kissinger: 
Ford,     145;     Gromyko,     701, 
765;  Kissinger,  204,  701,  702, 
765;     text    of     communique, 
703 
Spain: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

573 
Joint    U.S.-Spain    Declaration    of 
Principles:  47;   Cortina,  228; 
Kissinger,  40,  230;  text,  231 
Signature   (Nixon),  285 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    131, 
163,  223,  304,  387,  463,  627, 
748,  860,  908 
U.S.    visit    of    Foreign    Minister 

Cortina.  47 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Cortina,  228;   Kissinger,  230 
Sperling,   Godfrey,   863 
Spinola,  Antonio  de,  119 
Sri  Lanka  (Atherton),  522 

Repayment  of  certain  debts,  bi- 
lateral agreement,  304 
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State  Department: 
Assistant     Secretary     for     East 
Asian     and     Pacific     Affairs 
(Habib),  confirmation,  464 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic    and    Business    Af- 
fairs  (Enders),  confirmation, 
164 
Assistant     Secretary     of     State 
for     Inter-American     Affairs 
(Rogers):      596;      Kissinger, 
584;  Molina,  585  ■ 
Bureau    of   Oceans    and    Interna- 
tional     Environmental      and 
Scientific    Affairs,    establish- 
ment, 627 
Deputy   Secretary   of   State    (In- 

gersoll),   confirmation,   164 
Diplomatic  appointments  (Kissin- 
ger), 636 
Foreign     policy     decisionmaking 

(Kissinger),   635 
Petroleum  matters,  role  (Katz),  66 
Secretary     of     State     Kissinger, 
question  of  resignation  (Kis- 
singer), 39,  45 
Tribute    of    Appreciation    award 
to    Emmet    J.    Kay    (Inger- 
soll),  770 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Co- 
ordinating    Security     Assist- 
ance Programs    (Maw),  con- 
firmation, 164 
Under    Secretary    of    State    for 
Economic  Affairs  (Robinson), 
confirmation,  944 
Stein,  Herbert,  28 
Stevenson,  John  R.,  232,  389,  400, 

402,  406,  412 
Stevenson,  Robert  A.,   76 
Stoessel,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  185 
Strategic    arms    limitation    agree- 
ments:    Kissinger,     140,     143, 
514;  Nixon,  3 
ABM  systems: 

Limitation,    protocol    to    agree- 
ment   with    Soviet    Union: 
187;    Kissinger,    205,    206, 
207,     283;      Martin,     369; 
Nixon,  193 
Ambiguities    in    (Ford),    864 
Current  actions,   163 
Text,  216 

U.S.         ratification         urged 
(Ford),  523 
Replacement,     dismantling     or 
destruction,      protocol      on 
procedures:     187;     Kissin- 
ger, 207 
Current  actions,  163 
Interim    agreement    (Kissinger), 
514 
Congress,  question  of  informa- 
on     (Kissinger),    138, 
200,  202 
Extension,  question  of  (Kissin- 
ger),   141,  205,  209 


Strategic    arms    limitation    agree- 
ments— Continued 
Interim  agreement — Continued 
Interpretation,       question       of 
(Kissinger),  134,  137,  139, 
145,  198,  202 
Termination,  proposed   (Kissin- 
ger), 899 
Secret     agreement,     question     of 
(Kissinger),    134,    136,    198, 
207,  226 
Strategic  offensive  arms: 
Limitation    agreement     (Vladi- 
vostok) :      Kissinger,     786, 
893,  898,  902,  910,  912,  917 
Change    of    U.S.    presidents, 
question     of     effect     on 
negotiations    (Kissinger), 
895,   902 
Congressional  approval, 

question   of    (Kissinger), 
903,  919 
Good  faith,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 903 
Provisions,     discussions      of: 
Ford,  861,  862,  864,  865; 
Kissinger,  894,  898,  903, 
910,  912 
Sequence   of  events    (Kissin- 
ger), 894,  898 
Signature,  question  of   (Kis- 
singer), 896,  897 
U.S.    military    budget,    ques- 
tion    of    effect     (Ford), 
862,   864,   865 
Replacement,     dismantling     or 
destruction,      protocol       of 
procedures      (1974):      187; 
Kissinger,  207;  Nixon,  193 
Current  actions,  163 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks:  42, 
186;  Ford,  379,  572;  Ingersoll, 
475;    Kissinger,   133,   196,   205, 
207,    214,    225,    227,    374,    501, 
513,   743;   Nixon,   179;   Ziegler, 
173 
ABM  bases,   question  of  further 
U.S.     reduction     (Kissinger), 
282 
Final     agreement,     question     of: 
703;  Kissinger,  140,  197,  212, 
902 
Reconvention,  Geneva,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 461 
Terminating     date,     question     of 
(Kissinger),  209 
Sudan: 
Commutation     of    terrorist     sen- 
tences  deplored    (Sisco),   147 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    255, 
492 
Suez  Canal,  382 
Clearance: 

Mines  and  unexploded  ordnance 
from,  clearance,  agree- 
ment with  Egypt  re  U.S. 
assistance,  75 


Suez   Canal — Continued 
Salvage      and/or      removal      of 
sunken   vessels,   arrangement 
with  Egypt,  132 
U.S.  forces,  status  of  re  use  of 
British      Sovereign      Base 
areas   in   Cyprus,   arrange- 
ment with  U.K.,  388 
Reopening:  93;  Sisco,  58 

Israeli  withdrawal,  question  of 
as      prerequisite      (Kissin- 
ger), 787 
Sugar,  U.S.  tariffs  (Ford),  804 
Surganov,  Fedor  A.,  177 
Swaziland,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  303,  304 
Sweden: 
Ambassador  to   U.S.   credentials 

16 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,    35, 
75,  131,  163,  747,  780,. 860 
Switzerland,    treaties,    agreements, 
etc.,  75,  279,  304,  492,  780,  860 
Symington,  Stuart,  483 
Syria:    Nixon,    100;    Sisco,    57,   58, 
296 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

573 
Damascus     International     Trade 
Fair,  U.S.   participation,  267 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    491, 

492,  908 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Murphy),  con- 
firmation, 428 
U.S.     diplomatic     relations,     re- 
sumption: Asad,  101;  Nixon, 
102 
U.S.    visit    of    Foreign    Minister 
Khaddam:      362;      Kissinger, 
363 
Visit  of  President  Nixon:   Asad, 

98,  101;  Nixon,  100,  102 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Kissinger,    609,    614;    Nixon, 
100 


Tagore,      Rabindranath      (quoted), 

745 
Tammenoms    Bakker,    Age   Robert, 

771 
Tanzania,        international        coffee 
agreement     (1968),     extension, 
279 
Tape,  Gerald  F.,  468 
Tariffs,   U.S.,  maintenance   of  cur- 
rent levels  of  tariffs  on  sugar 
(Ford),  804 
Tariffs    and    trade,    general    agree- 
ment on  (Percy),  590 
Multilateral  negotiations,  Tokyo: 

Ford,  922;  Simon,  578,  794 
Provisional  accession  of  the  Phil- 
ippines,     declaration:      Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Pakistan,  944 
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cation,     income    tax    convention 
with   Poland.   623 
ecommunications : 
ntornational     telecommunication 
convention    (1965)    with    an- 
nexes:    Bahamas,    463;     Co- 
lombia.   224;    Gambia,    131 
ntemational      telecommunication 
convention    (1973)    with    an- 
nexes:  Bahrain,  860;   Mauri- 
tius, 492;  Singapore,  944 
U.S.  ratification  urged  (Ford), 

668 
laritime   mobile   service,   partial 
revision  of  radio  regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  Switzerland, 
304 
tevised  frequency  allotment  plan 
for   aeronautical   mobile    (R) 
service,    partial    revision    of 
radio     regulations     (Geneva, 
1959),  Switzerland,  304 
Space  telecommunications: 
Allotment   of  frequency  bands, 
partial   revision    (1963)    to 
1959      radio      regulations, 
Cuba,  943 
Partial  revision  (1971)  of  1959 
radio     regulations:      Paki- 
stan, 943;  Switzerland,  304 
relegraph      regulations       (1973) 
with   appendices,    annex    and 
final  protocol,  and  telephone 
regulations    (1973)    with   ap- 
pendices   and    final    protocol: 
Australia,  224;  Canada,  627; 
Denmark,      Overseas     Terri- 
tories for  international   rela- 
tions   of   which    U.K.    is    re- 
sponsible, Finland,  780;  Hun- 
gary, 943,  944;  Luxembourg, 
780;    Norway,   492;    Rwanda, 
Spain,    627;     Sweden,    Thai- 
land, U.K.,  780 
irritorial  sea  (Stevenson),  233 
irrorism:  791n;  Ford,  548 
Diplomats,  protection  of,  conven- 
tion (1973): 
Current  actions:  Bulgaria,  279, 
463;     Byelorussian    S.S.R., 
255;  Canada,  279;   Czecho- 
slovakia,    748;      Denmark, 
35;  Ecuador,  700;  Finland, 
35;      German      Democratic 
Republic      (with      reserva- 
tion),   74;    Germany,    Fed- 
eral Republic  of,  463;  Ice- 
land,   35;    Mongolia,    463; 
Nicaragua,    780;     Norway, 
35;  Paraguay,  780;  Poland, 
255;    Rwanda,   748;    Soviet 
Union,    255;    Sweden,    Tu- 
nisia, 35;  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
279 
U.S.  ratification  urged  (Ford), 
803 


Terrorism — Continued 

Sudanese  action  on  murderers  of 
U.S.       diplomats       deplored 
(Sisco),  147 
Textiles: 

Cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles,  bilateral  agreements 
with:    Hong   Kong,   304;   Ja- 
pan, 563,  700 
Cotton    textiles,   trade    in,   bilat- 
eral agreements  with:  Haiti, 
132,    492;    Hong    Kong,    304; 
Hungary,  36;  India,  332 
International    trade    in     textiles, 
arrangement     (1973):     Aus- 
tria,   131,    780;    Ghana,    131; 
Nicaragua,   Philippines,   780; 
Singapore,  131 
Thailand:    Ingersoll,  63;   Kissinger, 
54 
Treaties,    agreements,     etc.,    33, 
161,  163,  780 
Thant,  U,  death  of  (Ford),  882 
Thomas,  Helen,  862,  893 
Thompson,    Llewellyn    E.     (Ford), 

146 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  733 
de  Tocqueville,  Alexis  (quoted),  622 
Togo,  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  creden- 
tials, 16 
Tolstoy,  Leo  (quoted),  182 
Toth,  Robert  C,  143 
Touring  and  tourism: 

Customs  facilities  for  touring, 
convention  (1954):  Chile, 
491;  Tunisia  (with  reserva- 
tion), 332 
World  Tourism  Organization, 
statutes  (1970):  Brazil, 
Chile,  Lebanon,  Mali,  Peru, 
Spain,  Venezuela,  387 
Trade: 

Primary     commodities:     Enders, 
300;  Scali,  239;  Simon,  577 
U.S.: 

Expropriation  of  private  prop- 
erty,  effect   of   U.S.   trade 
policies   (Kissinger),  939 
Generalized    trade    preferences 
(Kissinger),   54,   289,   826, 
938 
Poland,  605,  624 
Romania  (Kissinger),  730,  731 
Soviet      Union.      See      Soviet 

Union 
Trade     Agreements     Program, 
18th  annual  report,  trans- 
mittal (Nixon),  342 
Trade  Reform  Act:   Ford,  333, 
665,     920;     Kissinger,     54, 
289,  584,  730,  731,  904,  935; 
Nixon,  21,  343;  Percy,  590; 
Simon,  578,  647,  794 
Jackson-Vanik      amendment: 
Ford,      924;      Kissinger, 
204,  936 


Transportation,  190 
Travel,     nonimmigrants     traveling 
between      U.S.      and      Mexico, 
agreement     re     documentation, 
132 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Current  actions,  35,  74,  131,  161, 
223,  255,  279,  303,  332,  352, 
372,  387,  428,  462,  491,  524, 
563,  595,  627,  660,  699,  747, 
779,  820,  860,  908,  943 
Treaties     and     Other     Interna- 
tional   Agreements    of    the 
United    States    of    America 
1776-19U9,    volume    12,    re- 
leased, 280 
Vienna     convention     on     law     of 
ti-eaties     (1969):     Australia, 
279;  Greece,  780;  Italy,  387; 
Mexico,  700 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  technical  as- 
sistance  agreement  with   U.S., 
908 
Trudeau,  Pierre  Elliott:  931;   (Kis- 
singer), 914 
Truman,  Harry  S.   (quoted),  167 
Tunisia: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  35,  36, 

352,  372,  387,  595,  944 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Chatti,  764;  Kissinger,  763 
Turkey    (see  also   Cyprus)  : 

Opium    ban,    lifting    of    (Kissin- 
ger), 226 
Poppy-harvesting  method  changes 
(Ferguson),  819 
Announcement,  588 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    524, 

660,  747,  748,  860 
U.S.  military  aid  (Kissinger),  54 
Cyprus    situation,    question    of 
effect      (Kissinger),      258, 
261,  354,  357,  916 
U.S.     restrictions:     Ford,     655, 
656,  657,  658,  739;  Kissin- 
ger, 909 
Twain,  Mark  (quoted),  535 


Ukrainian   Soviet   Socialist  Repub- 
lic,   treaties,    agreements,   etc., 
279,  780 
UNICEF     (United     Nations    Chil- 
dren's Fund):  Buffum,  157 
United  Arab  Emirates   (Atherton), 
337 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

924 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    332, 
352,  820 
United  Kingdom: 
Excess    airline    capacity    reduc- 
tion, 551 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,     75, 
255,  280,  372,  387,  524,  563, 
595,  660,  699,  780,  860,  908 
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United  Nations: 

Accomplishments   and   role:    188; 

Kissinger,  504;  Scali,  238 
Bloc  voting   (Kissinger),  914 
Budget,    U.S.    1974   contribution: 

365;   Scali,  365 
Documents,    lists,    74,    247,    26G, 
331,  387,  427,  595,  623,  676, 
943 
Membership: 

Bangladesh,  595;  Bennett,  558; 

Schaufele,  73 
Grenada:  595;  Bennett,  558 
Guinea-Bissau:   344,  595;    Ben- 
nett, 558 
Peacekeeping  operations   (Segel), 

941 
Privileges    and    immunities,    con- 
vention     (1946):      Colombia, 
463;  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, 820;   Spain,  463 
South  Africa: 
Credentials,  question  of:  Scali, 
594;    text    of    General    As- 
sembly resolution,  594 
Exclusion  from  General  Assem- 
bly   participation     (Scali), 
811,  812 
Expulsion,     proposed:     Easum, 
843;  Scali,  775;   S.C.  draft 
resolution,   777 
Structural      efficiency      review 

(Scali),  241 
U.S.  participation,  28th  annual 
report,  transmittal   (Ford), 
547 
United    Nations    Children's    Fund, 
FY  1975  appropriation  request 
(Buffum),  157 
United  Nations  Day,   1974,  Procla- 
mation, 312 
United    Nations   Development    Pro- 
gram: 
Pacific    Islands    Trust    Territory, 
bilateral      agreement      with 
U.N.   re   provision   of  assist- 
ance, 304 
U.S.    appropriation    request    FY 
1975  (Buffum),  158 
United    Nations    Fund  for   Popula- 
tion Activities,  FY  1975  appro- 
priation request  (Buffum),  157, 
158 
United  Nations  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee   (Bennett),  323 
United       Nations       Peace-keeping 
Force    in    Cyprus.    See    under 
Cyprus 
United   Nations   Relief  and   Works 
Agency: 
Provision    of    elementary    educa- 
tion   to    Palestinian    refugees 
in     Middle    East,    agreement 
with    U.S.,  352 
U.S.   contributions:    Buffum,   157; 
Scali,  384 


United    States     Bicentennial,    1976 
(Ford),  931 
French    gift:    Giscard    d'Estaing, 
322;   Kosciusko-Morizet,   421; 
Nixon,  421 
United  States  public  opinion   (Kis- 
singer), 629,  632,  640 
Universal    Postal    Union,    constitu- 
tion (1969)  with  final  protocol: 
Gambia,     699;     Korea,     Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of,  131 
Upper  Volta: 
Elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion,    international     conven- 
tion, accession,  372 
U.S.       Ambassador       (Graham), 
confirmation,  76 
Upton,  R.  Miller,  667 
Uruguay,  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  cre- 
dentials, 924 


Valeriani,  Richard,  11,  790 
Van  Cauwenberg,  Willy,  771 
Vann,  John  Paul,  933 
Vatican    City    State,    wheat    trade 
convention     (1971),    extension, 
ratification,  75 
Venezuela: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

573 
Nationalization  of  U.S.  Steel  and 
Bethlehem    companies    (Kis- 
singer), 918 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     74, 
387,  463,  748,  780 
Viet-Nam,  Democratic  Republic  of: 

Ingersoll,  62;  Kissinger,  52 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of:   188;   Ford, 
334;  Nixon,  3 
ICRC    agreements    re    assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons   and    war    victims,    36, 
256,  627 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    163, 

256,  304,  700,  780,  860 
U.S.    aid:    Ford,    616;    Ingersoll, 
61;    Kissinger,    51,    52,    287, 
377;  Martin,  291 
Volpe,  John,  228 

W 

Wachtmeister,  Count  Wilhelm,  16 

Waldheim,   Kurt,  331 

Walker,  Peter,  668 

Wallace,  David  H.,  130 

Walters,  Barbara,  12,  790 

Ward,  Russ,  789 

Washington,    George     (quoted),    1, 

194 
Watergate   (Kissinger),  641 
Weather.  See  Meteorology 


Weights  and  measures,  Intern. 
tional  Organization  of  Leg 
Metrology,  convention  (1955 
Cyprus,  256;  Korea,  Dem 
cratic  People's  Republic  of,  ' 
Weinberger,   Caspar   W.,   429,  43 

439 
Weiss,  Seymour,  76 
Western    Samoa,     treaties,    agre 

ments,  etc.,  162,  748 
Wheat: 

Egypt,    U.S.    sales    (Ford),    46 

805 

Food  aid  convention    (1971),  e 

tension  (Katz),  33 

Current      actions:      Argentin 

Australia,     Belgium,    Ca 

ada,    36;    Denmark,    Eur 

pean      Economic      Comm 

nity,      75;       Finland,      3 

France,  75;  Germany,  Fe 
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